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COLLEGES. 


There  is  a  strong  effort  being  made  by  certain  parties  to  form  a  sort 
of  close  communion  of  colleges  in  Illinois,  a  principal  object  of  which 
seems  to  be  to  secure  control  of  the  Agricultural-College  Fund  and 
have  it  divided  up  among  the  petty  concerns,  as  well  as  the  nobler  in- 
stitutions already  holding  the  name  of  college  in  the  state.  Two  of 
the  older  institutions,  at  least,  took  no  part  in  this  raid  on  the  Agri- 
cultural fund:  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  and  Shurtleff  College, 
at  Alton.  The  former  is  under  the  general  patronage  of  the  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  denominations,  and  the  latter  more  espe- 
cially supported  by  the  Baptists.  We  hope  the  absence  of  any  repre- 
sentative of  these  from  the  meeting  of  College  Presidents  in  October, 
at  Chicago,  grew  out  of  their  want  of  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  gain 
control  of  the  fund  by  those  who  had  no  part  in  securing  the  grant  to 
the  state. 

We  feel  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege will  accomplish;  but  we  feel  assured  that  keeping  the  name  'Agri- 
cultural' attached  to  it  will  give  the  community  some  opportunity  to 
know  whatever  distinctive  characteristics  it  assumes,  which  the  gen- 
eral term  of  College  utterly  fails  to  do.  If  chemistry  and  applied 
sciences  are  made  prominent  and  languages  even  altogether  left  out,  it 
can  be  no  svich  imposition  on  the  public  as  the  unqualified  term  'Col- 
lege' by  which  establishments  put  themselves  on  a  nominal  equality 
with  Williams,  Amherst,  and  Yale,  when  they  never  have  students 
that  could  even  pass  muster  to  enter  those  colleges.  It  is  a  matter  of 
doubtful  expediency,  too,  to  meddle  with  public  funds  in  the  support 
of  institutions  founded  on  the  old  college  idea.  Colleges  were  at  first 
established  in  this  country  to  train  ministers:  a  business  which  the 
state  does  not  propose  to  deal  with,  and,  we  fear,  a  business  most  of 
the  colleges  are  forgetting. 

In  the  passion  for  multiplying  institutions,  the  effort  to  secure  popu- 
lar patronage  has  led  to  a  lowering  of  standard  and  a  catering  to  popu- 
1  1 
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lar  demand,  at  once  unworthy  sound  institutions  and  destructive 
of  their  ultimate  influence. 

The  College  will  never  educate  the  masses;  but  we  have  need  of  a 
few  institutions  that  shall  train  some  in  the  good  old  ways  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  fit  them  for  the  special  labors  based  on  such  training, 
—  a  training  that  will  do  others  good,  too.  We  lament  the  lowering 
the  standard  of  collegiate  education,  because  there  is  a  kind  of 
training  that  was  done  in  the  rigid  old  four-years  courses  that  is  great- 
ly needed  in  community.  Two  or  three  colleges  on  the  old,  strict, 
classical,  intensely-religious  basis  might  be  well  suiDported  in  the 
Northwest,  or  perhaps  soon  in  Illinois;  but  it  is  said  we  have  now 
fifteen  claiming  the  name,  and  the  consequence  is  a  grievous  degrada- 
tion of  their  office.  The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Eei^ublican  suggests  that 
some  of  them  should  be  content  to  die  for  the  good  of  the  rest.  We 
fear  the  application  will  be  like  that  in  many  sermons,  for  each  one's 
neighbor,  and  each  will  hope  to  grow  stronger  when  his  useless  rival 
is  gone. 

The  subject  of  short  scientific  courses  at  college  was  also  under  dis- 
cussion. We  can  not  fully  understand  why  colleges,  or  any  other 
class  of  institutions,  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  '  University ' 
is  a  very  taking  title  in  these  days,  and  we  have  a  great  many  institu- 
tions that  set  out  with  a  fairly-defined  moral  and  educational  aim, 
that  attempt  to  arrange  a  new  class  or  set  out  new  attractions  for 
every  demand.  This  is  not  only  useless,  but  suicidal.  What  should 
we  think  of  a  grocer  who  felt  bound  to  supply  his  customers  with  silk 
hats,  or  the  fashionable  milliner  who  sold  mackerel  and  turnips  over 
the  counter  with  laces  and  glowing  I'ibbons? 

With  a  population  large  enough  to  support  schools  of  specialties,  no 
college,  seminary,  or  other  school  that  has  a  definite  aim  and  pre- 
scribed work,  ought  to  degrade  its  terms  to  meet  all  the  chance  de- 
mands. In  new  and  rude  settlements  the  store  at  the  cross-roads 
keeps  a  general  assortment  of  sugar  and  salt,  calicoes  and  cloths,  axes 
and  school-books;  but  in  an  old,  well-established,  dense  settlement, 
these  interests  separate  themselves  to  advantage.  Just  the  opposite 
tendency  is  evident  in  our  educational  institutions.  Harvard  and 
Yale  are  rapidly  becoming  the  centres  of  clusters  of  miscellaneous 
schools, —  of  high  standing,  we  admit,  but  yet  altogether  too  diverse 
in  their  aims  for  the  thorough  eflfectivenes  that  might  otherwise  be 
gained,  and  altogether  eclipsing  the  religious  aims  of  their  founders. 
In  the  West  the  same  catering  to  popular  calls  leads  some  so-called 
colleges  and  academies  to  furnish  whatever  is  called  for,  no  matter 
how  much  the  assortment  may  be  confused,  nor  how  much  better  the 
work  could  be  done  by  the  neighbor  opposite. 

When  we  go  to  the  carpenter  to  have  our  boots  made,  or  to  the 
tailor  to  shoo  a  horse^  or  to  the  shoemaker  to  make  a  plow,  then  we 
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will  think  about  sending  a  boy  to  college  to  make  liim  a  thoroughly 
unsectarian,  religious,  classical,  scientific,  reliable,  independent  cos- 
mopolitan specialist,  or  look  up  a  seminary  that  shall  make  a  skilled 
musical  painter  with  missionary  self-denial  in  hei;;,^rnest  devotion  to 
domestic  classical  pursuits,  to  which  we  can  send  a^ri  with  a  spelling- 
book  and  have  her  return  with  Webster's  Unabridged  (N.  B. — Picto- 
rial Edition)  and  Leverett's  Lexicon,  with  such  little  matters  as  Chem- 
istry, Moral  Science,  Political  Economy,  Algebra,  and  Geography, 
packed  some  where  amongst  the  accumulations  of  clothing  cast  off  in 
her  growth  and  in  the  changes  of  fashion.  collegian. 


AN      EXPERIENCE 


I  HAD  just  passed  my  sixteenth  year,  and  was  fresh  and  green  from 
my  desk  at  the  seminary.  I  had  studied  Mathematics  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Botany,  Geology,  and 
Rhetoric,  as  we  learn  these  things  in  our  school-books.  In  short,  I 
had  been  most  thoroughly  crammed  with  the  higher  branches  of  polite 
learning.  Need  of  money  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  do 
something  for  means  to  carry  on  further  the  process  of  cramming. 
It  was  settled,  therefore,  that  I  must  teach  a  school.  Fortified  with 
the  high  testimonials  of  my  Principal,  I  applied  for  and  obtained  the 
necessary  certificate, —  tliough  it  must  be  confessed  that  I  nearly 
fainted  when  the  rude  man  who  examined  me  asked  me  what  a  vowel 
was  and  how  many  sounds  there  were  in  the  English  Language.  I 
remember  thinking  how  foolish  he  was  to  bore  me  with  such  quest- 
ions, when  he  might  have  asked  me  to  perform  a  triang-u-lation,  or 
have  had  me  give  him  the  latest  theory  of  glaciers  or  of  drift. 

Every  thing  that  could  be  suggested  by  a  cunning  but  good  woman 
to  give  me  an  oldish  look  and  an  air  of  wise  experience  was  done,  and 
on  a  bright  September  morning  I  took  formal  possession  of  my  school- 
room. This  edifice  was  of  unhewn  logs,  with  numerous  open  inter- 
stices through  which  a  good-sized  boy  might  crawl  without  inconven- 
ience to  his  person.  The  seats  were  made  of  slabs  by  inserting  four 
rough  wooden  legs  into  the  round  face  of  these  slabs  and  turning  up 
the  flat  surface.  These  benches,  I  afterward  discovered,  had  a  very 
poor  faculty  of  keeping  the  centre  of  gravity  within  the  base,  and  not 
unfrequently  precipitated  themselves,  scholars  and  all,  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor.  Pegs  were  inserted  into  the  walls  of  the  room,  and 
on  these  sloping  planks  were  laid,  which  were  dignified  by  the  name 
of  desks.     The  floor  was  of  loose  plank,  and,  being  supported  some 
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feet  above  the  ground,  we  were  some  times  annoyed  by  visitors  resi- 
dent in  the  vicinity  that  congregated  underneath  and  enjoyed  this 
tolerable  shelter.  No  maps,  no  charts,  not  even  a  blackboard,  relieved 
the  tedium  of  the  blank  walls. 

Some  thirty  youths,  younger  than  myself,  were  here  assembled  to 
receive  the  educational  pabulum.  /  was  there  to  disburse.  Silence 
was  proclaimed.  I  read  my  code  of  laws,  in  which  was  combined  the 
double  wisdom  of  Solon  and  Draco.  Then  came  the  enumeration  and 
scheduling;  then  an  inquisition  as  to  their  learning  and  books.  Here 
my  first  great  trial  began.  Spelling-books  were  there  old  enough,  I 
thought,  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  so 
wonderfully  dogs-eared  and  crumpled  and  backless  that  I  found  them 
veritable  spheres,  resting  upon  any  base  in  perfect  equilibrium. 
Readers  were  there,  from  Murray's  first  edition  of  the  English  to 
the  latest  reader  by  Cobb.  Three  Grammars  were  found,  but  not  two 
by  the  same  author.  Geographies  were  exhibited  whose  atlases  gave 
only  three  divisions  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, —  the  state  by  the 
same  name,  Missouri  Territory,  and  the  Mandan  District.  Classifica- 
tion was  therefore  quite  as  impossible  as  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

I  made  my  little  speech,  pointed  them  to  that  porticoed  building 
supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  showed  them  where  ran  the 
narrow,  rugged  path  of  Science,  that  brought  up  abruptly  against  the 
very  door  of  the  aforesaid  temple,  and  closed  with  that  stale  truism  of 
'no  excellence  without  great  labor'.  I  then  called  up  my  youngest 
pupil,  asked  him  if  he  knew  his  letters,  and  vainly  tried  to  find  the 
alphabet  among  the  crimpings  of  paper  he  called  his  book:  failing, 
however,  I  borrowed  a  better  one,  and  commenced  cramming  him 
with  letters  even  as  /  had  been  crammed  with  the  Higher  Math- 
ematics. 

Somehow,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  lead 
the  youthful  learners  up  the  said  rugged  hill,  and  I  had  no  other  con- 
ception of  duty  to  these  children  than  to  drive  them  up  the  slope  with 
all  the  speed  possible.  Poor  things !  I  see  them  now,  weeping,  sleepy, 
and  stupid,  trying  to  memorize  whole  pages  of  descriptive  lessons 
utterly  devoid  of  interest  to  them,  and  numberless  definitions  that 
conveyed  no  ideas  to  their  weary  minds.  I  will  not  weary  your  pa- 
tience with  the  details  of  that  school:  indeed,  the  folly  of  it  so  affects 
me  as  memory  recalls  it,  that  I  doubt  if  I  could  do  justice  to  it. 

The  general  results  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  books 
were  but  a  little  more  decayed,  the  children  a  little  older  and  able  to 
boast  that  they  had  been  some  pages  further  over  in  the  book  than 
my  predecessor  had  taken  them,  and  I  received  high  encomiums,  and 
the  people's  notes  for  fifty-four  dollars  for  my  three  months'  work, — 
and  half  that  sum  I  never  collected.  I  returned  to  the  seminary  to 
study  Astronomy,  Zoology,  etc.,  highly  satisfied  that  I  had  discharged 
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ably  and  efficiently  my  duty  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the  youth 
of  the  land.  No  body,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  essentially  wiser  or  bet- 
ter for  my  labors.  If  the  children  did  not  hate  me,  hate  books,  hate 
schools,  school-masters,  et  id  gemis  omne,  the  Temple  of  Fame,  the  Hill 
of  Science,  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  it  was  not 
because  they  had  no  just  reason  to  hate  them.  I  was  too  young,  and 
had  no  business  aspiring,  at  that  age,  to  the  position  of  an  educator. 
The  people  of  the  district,  the  Superintendent, —  or  Commissioner  of 
Schools,  as  he  was  then  called, —  myself,  my  aiders  and  abettors,  should 
have  been  subjected,  each  and  all,  jointly,  to  an  indiscriminate  amount 
of  just  such  teaching  for  just  three  months,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
folly.  NEMO. 


BARBERRIE 


One  sweet  October  morn,  just  past, 

A  morn  of  wondrous  brightness, 
The  earth  and  sky  so  full  of  joy 

They  filled  one's  heart  with  light- 
ness ; — 
'T  is  true,  with  every  breath  of  air, 

The  autumn  leaves  were  falling ; 
'T  is  true,  from  every  spray  the  birds 

Were  to  each  other  calling. 
Were  making  ready  for  their  flight 

To  lands  where  sunshine  ever 
Such  power  has  gained  o'er  northern 
blasts 

They  feel  its  fierceness  never ; 
And  yet,  the  wintry  winds  that  day 

One  hardly  need  remember. 
The    freshness    and     the    brightness 

No  herald  of  December ;—    [seemed 
'T  was  on  that  sweet  October  morn. 

And  quite  against  my  choosing, 
A  bunch  of  scarlet  barberries 

Must  needs  set  me  a  musing. 

The  shining  leaf  in  early  spring, 
The  blossom,  in  its  beauty, 

Had  come  to  me  and  silently 
Revealed  its  summer  duty, 

And  since,  had  been  forgotten  quite 
That  story  that  they  told  me: 

The  shining  bunches  lying  here, 


More  thoughtfully  they  hold  me. 
The  tender,  shrinking  blossoms  once 

Not  once  forgot  the  growing, 
Else  never  here  before  me  now 

Would  lie  the  fruit  all  glowing. 
No   shower  they  lost,   no  sun    they 
missed, 

No  breeze  but  what  they  tasted, — 
For  what  of  beauty  they  Gould  win. 

For  what  of  good,  they  hasted. 
No  lost  days  in  their  calendar, 

No  hours  to  bring  regretting : 
They    worked    through    spring    and 
summer  tide, 

And  so  the  summer's  setting 
Has    brought    the    ripened,    perfect 
fruit,— 

These  clusters  pendent,  glowing: 
I  need  no  other  word  from  them, — 

The  lesson  well  I  'm  knowing. 

No  season  to  my  life  must  come 

But  brings  an  added  beauty, — 
More  hope,  more  strength,  more  per- 
fectness. 

More  love  for  evekt  duty. 
For  else,  no  crowning  at  its  close, 

When  life  itself  is  broken; 
Nor  else,  "Come  in,  thou  blessed  one" 

Will  by  the  Lord  bo  spoken.      a.  m. 
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PRESIDENT       LINCOLN 


We  give  two  extracts  from  Cai'penter's  'Six  Months  at  the  White- 
House',  which  are,  in  our  view,  of  the  highest  educational  interest. 
There  is  a  very  common  mode  of  speaking  of  certain  persons  as  self- 
educated,  and  of  others  as  co//ef/e-educated, —  in  obliviousness  of  the 
fact  that  for  the  man  all  true  education  is  self-education.  All  that 
the  friends  of-  colleges  claim  in  their  favor  is  that  they  present  better 
opportunities  for  educating  one's  self  No  person  need  remain  unedu- 
cated who  has  learned  the  alphabet;  and  the  only  curiosity  that  we 
feel  when  meeting  a  well-educated  person  who  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  schools  is,  What  have  been  his  methods  of  education  ?  Said 
Daniel  Webster  once,  when  addressing  some  young  men, —  alluding  to 
a  report  that  he  had  neglected  his  studies  while  in  college, — "Young 
men,  whenever  you  find  any  person  who  excels  in  languages,  or  math- 
ematics, or  history,  or  belles-lettres,  remember  that  some  where  and 
some  how  he  has  labored  for  it."  This  is  the  whole  secret,  and  the 
most  that  our  schools  can  claim  is  that  they  are  helps.  But  that  they 
are  helps  none  are  better  persuaded  than  those  very  persons  who  have 
been  compelled  to  struggle  for  an  education  without  thorn;  for  we  find 
these  invariably  sending  their  sons  to  college,  or  to  the  best  schools 
within  their  reach,  thus  testifying  to  the  advantages  of  schools. 

Thus,  when  we  find  Lincoln,  acknowledged  to  be,  perhaps,  the  mas- 
ter of  clear  statement  in  the  English  language  —  when  we  find  him 
with  a  grasp  of  logic  that  let  no  subtlety  escape  it,  when  we  find  him 
in  the  masterly  dedicatory  speech  at  Gettysburg  excelling  even  in 
rhetorical  power  the  chief  rhetorician  of  his  day,  we  ask  What  was  the 
secret  of  his  education?  Can  the  secret  be  caught  and  analyzed,  and 
be  made  of  use  in  the  great  work  of  general  education?  Lincoln 
himself  has  afforded  the  answer:  he  has  caught  it  and  analyzed  it; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  one  who  should  pursue 
his  course  and  plan  of  education  with  like  zeal  and  tenacity  would  at- 
tain like  results. 

We  are  too  near  Lincoln,  as  yet,  to  realize  his  greatness:  his  old 
friends  to  whom  he  was  'Abe  Lincoln'  realize  it  still  less;  but  the  fact 
remains  none  the  less.  So  the  traveler  among  the  mountains,  when 
in  their  midst,  sees  but  slight  difference  in  their  hight,  and  't  is  only 
as  he  withdraws  from  them  that  the  grand  central  peak  looms  up  in 
all  its  majesty. 

But  to  the  extracts.  After  Lincoln's  controversy  with  Douglas,  and 
before  the  Chicago  Convention,  he  visited  New  England  and  made  a 
speech  at  Norwich,  Ct.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gulliver,  of  that  place,  relates 
a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Mr.  L.  respecting  his  speech,  and, 
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among  other  things,  as  to  how  he  acquired  his  power  of  clear  and  ac- 
curate statement,  and  what  his  education  had  been. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  the  newspapers  are  correct:  I  never  went 
to  school  more  than  six  months  in  my  life.  But,  as  you  say,  this  must 
be  the  product  of  culture  in  some  form.  I  can  say  this,  that  among 
my  earliest  recollections,  I  remember  how,  when  a  mere  child.  I  used 
to  get  irritated  when  any  body  talked  to  me  in  a  waj'  I  could  not  un- 
derstand. I  do  n't  think  I  ever  got  angry  at  any  thing  else  in  my  life. 
But  that  always  disturbed  my  temper,  and  has  ever  since.  I  can  re- 
member going  to  my  little  bed-room,  after  hearing  the  neighbors  talk 
of  an  evening  with  my  father,  and  spending  no  small  part  of  the  night 
walking  up  and  down,  and  trying  to  make  out  what  was  the  exact 
meaning  of  some  of  their,  to  me,  dark  sayings.  I  could  not  sleep, 
though  I  often  tried  to,  when  I  got  on  such  a  hunt  after  an  idea,  until 
I  had  caught  it;  and  when  I  thought  I  had  got  it,  I  was  not  satisfied 
until  I  had  repeated  it  over  and  over,  until  I  had  put  it  in  language 
plain  enough,  as  I  thought,  for  any  boy  I  knew  to  comprehend.  This 
was  a  kind  of  passion  with  me,  and  it  has  stuck  by  me;  for  I  am  never 
easy  now,  when  I  am  handling  a  thought,  till  I  have  bounded  it 
North,  and  bounded  it  South,  and  bounded  it  East,  and  bounded  it 
West.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  characteristic  in  my  speeches, 
though  I  never  put  the  two  things  together  before." 

Exactly  so.  We  can  now  see  how  Lincoln  became  such  a  master 
of  clear  statement.  He  was  clear  in  his  ideas,  and  this  arose  from  his 
leaving  no  part  unelucidated.  And  any  one  who  shall  thus  hate  and 
be  angry  at  any  thing  he  can  not  understand,  and  not  rest  until  he  has 
bounded  it,  has  gone  far  in  the  road  to  an  education.  Here  is  the 
value  of  this  to  us  as  teachers.  We  are  satisfied  with  half-ideas,  both 
in  ourselves  and  in  our  pupils.  In  our  eagerness  to  get  them  along, 
we  do  not  bound  a  thing  North,  and  bound  it  South,  and  bound  it 
East,  and  bound  it  West:  but  we  too  often  cram  with  such  a  variety 
of  mental  food  that  nothing  is  digested  and  nothing  assimilated.  In 
the  same  conversation  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  another  bit  of  his  education, 
which  is  valuable  and  instructive.  It  is  well  known  to  all  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  old  acquaintances  that  he  set  a  high  value  upon  Geometry 
as  a  means  of  mental  culture,  and  this  will  account  for  it.  Said  he, 
''  In  the  course  of  my  law-reading  I  constantly  came  upon  the  word 
demonstrate.  I  thought  at  first  that  I  understood  its  meaning,  but  soon 
became  satisfied  that  I  did  not.  I  said  to  myself  'What  do  I  mean 
when  I  demonstrate  more  than  when  I  reason  or  prove?  How  does  demon- 
stration differ  from  any  other  proof?'  I  consulted  Webster's  Diction- 
ary. That  told  of  'certain  proof,  'proof  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt';  but  I  could  form  no  idea  what  sort  of  proof  that  was.  I 
thought  a  great  many  things  were  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  without  recourse  to  any  euch  extra^jrdinary  proceee  of  reaaon- 
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ing  as  I  understood  '  demonstration '  to  be.  I  consulted  all  the  dic- 
tionaries and  books  of  reference  I  could  find,  but  with  no  better  re- 
sults. You  might  as  well  have  defined  blue  to  a  blind  man.  At  last  I 
said,  '  Lincoln,  you  can  never  make  a  lawyer  if  you  do  not  understand 
what  demonstrate  means';  and  I  left  my  situation  in  Springfield,  went 
home  to  my  father's  house,  and  stayed  there  till  I  could  give  any 
proposition  in  the  six  books  of  Euclid  at  sight.  I  then  found  out 
what  'demonstrate'  means,  and  went  back  to  my  law-studies." 

It  would  be  well  if  more  of  us  could  tell  what  demonstrate  means,  in 
this  way.  If  any  teachers  have  objected  to  the  including  of  a  little 
Geometry  in  the  examination  for  State  Certificates,  they  may,  perhaps, 
by  the  foregoing  see  the  reasons  that  led  our  worthy  Superintendent 
to  insist  that  any  teacher  aspiring  to  such  an  honor  as  to  be  acknowl- 
edged a  State  Teacher  should  know  at  least  what  'demonstrate'  means. 


GEOG-RAPHY 


Do  n't  be  alarmed,  0  long-suffering  teachers!  yoxi  are  not  about  to 
undergo  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  a  threadbare  subject.  Our  remarks 
shall  be  like  the  parson's  sermon  —  both  short  and  brief;  but  we  do 
wish  to  say  a  few  earnest  words  to  our  fellow  victims  of  the  '  anti- 
book'  system  of  teaching  this  branch  of  knowledge  in  our  schools  — 
(a  thorny,  gnarled  and  ungainly  branch  it  is,  too).  We  know  full  well 
what  its  trials  are.  for  have  we  not  stood,  pointer  in  hand,  before  an 
outline  map  day  after  day,  aye,  and  (if  it  must  be  confessed)  year  after 
year,  until  we  have  learned  to  detest  each  individual  mark  and  dot 
and  boundary-line  on  it?  Have  n't  we  even  wished,  in  very  despera- 
tion, that  secession,  or  any  thing  else  that  would  have  removed  part 
of  the  states  and  capitals  from  our  prescribed  drill,  had  been  success- 
ful? Ah!  and  do  n't  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  informed  at  the  close 
of  an  unusually  arduous  exercise  that  Massachusetts  is  the  capital  of 
Illinois,  and  that  the  Missouri  River  empties  into  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains? that  an  island  is  a  large  body  of  salt  water,  and  that  sugar-cane 
and  cotton  are  the  chief  productions  of  Maine? 

But  now,  '  one  whose  sands  of  life  have  well-nigh  run '  desires  to  in- 
form you  that  a  sovereign  remedy  has  been  discovered  for  these  ills 
that  have  destroyed  so  many  valuable  lives  and  dispositions.  This 
universal  panacea, —  which  is  warranted  to  give  life  to  the  lifeless, 
knowledge  to  the  ignorant,  and  ideas  to  those  hitherto  entirely  destitute 
of  such  commodity,  is  nothing  less  than  a  small  Geography,  which 
many  of  you,  perhaps,  have  seen,  published  under  the  supervision  of 
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Guyot  and  bearing  many  impressions  of  his  touch  on  its  pages.  But, 
unlike  many  wonderful  cur&tives.  it  is  not  sufficient  that  you  merely 
look  at  this,  but  jDlease  follow  faithfully  the  following  prescrijition,  and 
truly  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  result.  Place  an  outline  map  in 
such  a  position  that  it  can  be  seen  by  the  whole  school,  have  books 
clo.sed  and  evei-y  scholar  sitting  erect  and  still:  then,  when  order 
reigns  supreme,  open  your  little  Guyot  and  begin  one  of  those  child- 
ish journeys  over  a  given  part  of  the  country,  each  child  following  the 
route  on  the  map  with  his  eye, —  stopping  occasionally  to  ask  a  quest- 
ion, to  add  a  few  words  to  some  description,  or  to  send  a  scholar  to 
point  out  on  the  map  some  prominent  place  mentioned, —  and  if, 
within  ten  minutes,  you  do  n't  have  a  room  full  of  eager  little  students 
of  Geography,  you  had  better  resign  your  position  on  the  ground  of 
the  hopeless  imbecility  of  your  charge.  But  our  opinion  is  that,  be- 
fore you  have  gone  half  way  through  the  book  in  this  M-ay,  scholars 
will  have  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  than  they  would 
gain  in  years  of  the  old  drill.  M. 


TEACHERS'      HELPS. 


What  would  be  thought  of  a  lawyer  who  should  set  up  an  oflSce 
without  his  Blackstone,  his  Kent,  his  Chitty,  and  his  volumes  of  decis- 
ions? Who  would  intrust  to  such  a  one  any  important  case,  and 
who  would  call  him  a  lawyer,  and  not  rather  a.  pettifogger^ 

It  seems  to  us  that  too  many  who  aspire  to  be  considered  teachers 
put  themselves  in  the  condition  of  the  supposed  lawyer.  They  own 
no  professional  library,  they  read  no  professional  books.  That  there 
are  publications  of  great  value  to  teachers  no  one  can  deny,  and  no 
young  teacher  should  delay  making  their  acquaintance,  and  studying 
them.  We  will  mention  a  few,  from  any  one  of  which  teachers  may 
derive  aid  in  their  calling. 

Page  s  '  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching '  is  a  standard  work,  a  proper 
study  of  which  will  serve  to  arouse  the  mind  to  a  due  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  work  to  be  done,  besides  giving  hints  of  great  value 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  classes  and  of  schools.  Much  valuable 
aid  can  be  obtained  from  Northend's  'Teachers'  Assistant'  and  his 
'Teacher  and  Parent';  from  Holbrook's  'Normal',  and  from  Mann's 
'  Lectures  on  Education '  and  his  other  works.  Two  volumes  by  Wicker- 
sham, —  the  one  on  Methods  of  Instruction,  the  other  on  School  Econ- 
omy,— are  quite  suggestive.  Barnard's  various  publications  are  full 
of  matter,  some  times  hastily  compiled,  but  always  worth  study. 
There  are  many  others;  but  we  have  not  time  to  mention  them. 
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We  hold  it  to  be  an  established  fact  that  no  teacher  can  afibrd  to  be 
without  an  educational  journal.  Of  course,  that  of  his  own  state, — 
as  affording  him  more  local  items,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  as  being 
open  to  his  own  communications  upon  all  educational  matters,  expe- 
riences in  teaching,  etc., —  thus  .educating  him  in  habits  of  exact  thought 
and  statement,  in  which  too  many  teachers  are  greatly  deficient, —  will 
be  the  first  that  he  will  obtain.  But.  aside  from  and  additional  to 
this,  there  are  others  of  value.  'Barnard's  Journal  of  Education' 
takes  a  high  rank  for  the  profundity  of  its  discussions  and  the  ency- 
clopsediac  character  of  its  articles;  though,  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  a 
journal  of  light  reading.  The  'Educational  Monthly',  and  all  of  the 
various  state  educational  journals,  will  amply  repay  to  the  live  teach- 
er the  cost  of  subscription.  It  would  be  inividious  to  particularize, 
where  all  are  good;  but  we  reiterate  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher, 
and  his  truest  economy,  to  subscribe  for  and  contribute  to  his  own 
teachers'  journal,  and  to  one  or  more  from  abroad. 

But  such  a  teacher  should  not  and  will  not  confine  himself  to  pro- 
fessional journals.  He  should  have  access  to  the  various  reviews  and 
higher  magazines  of  the  day.  He  can  not  afford  to  know  nothing  but 
teaching. 

By  clubbing  with  others,  he  may  at  a  moderate  expense  secure  access 
to  all  the  first-class  reviews, —  thus  keeping  abreast  of  the  current  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  and  coming  to  his  pupils  clothed  with  fresh  power. 
The  newspaper  must  not  be  neglected:  it  is,  next  to  the  pulpit  and 
the  school,  and  perhaps  hardly  next  to  them,  the  great  educational 
power  of  to-day  in  our  land.  An  able  first-class  new.spaper  —  daily  if 
possible  —  is  essential  to  every  teacher,  of  either  sex.  Who  can  over- 
estimate the  power  of  such  papers  as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Repub- 
lican, the  Evening  Journal,  or  the  Times,  in  our  own  state, —  and  so 
in  others?  New  books  are  noticed,  new  discoveries  and  inventions  are 
chronicled,  and  by  all  the  brain  is  stimulated  to  renewed  life  after  the 
exhaustion  of  the  school-room. 

Aside  from  books  on  the  mere  art  of  teaching,  there  are  those  of 
special  research  in  the  various  branches  we  are  called  to  teach,  which 
should  by  consulted.  Are  you  teaching  Geography?  There  is  Guyot, 
Ritter,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Maury,  and  Woodbridge, —  the  pioneer  in  the 
new  methods.  Then  there  are  travels,  and  narratives  of  the  various 
exploring  expeditions,  which  all  bring  their  quota  to  our  door.  Open 
the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  your  pupils  as  you  trace  for  them  Liv- 
ingstone's various  journeys,  Speke's  route  to  the  Victoria  N'yanza;  or 
take  them  with  Baker  and  his  devoted  wife  in  their  long  struggle  up 
the  Nile,  till  they  triumphantly  stand  by  the  great  Albert  N'yanza,  and 
the  mystery  of  four  thousand  years  is  at  length  solved. 

We  unhestatingly  affirm  that  no  person  is  prepared  to  teach 
Grammar  with  only  a  study  of  the  ordinary  slender  text-books,   and 
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no  true  teacher  will  be  contented  with  these  when  he  may  have  access 
to  'Marsh  on  the  English  Language',  Miiller,  Trench,  Fowler,  Latham, 
Mulligan,  and  Goold  Brown's 'Grammar  of  Grammars',  etc.  In  His- 
tory, how  many  never  extend  their  reading  beyond  the  dry  compends 
and  marrowless  bones  of  the  school  text-books.  In  any  other  profess- 
ion such  persons  would  be  deservedly  driven  from  their  positions. 
We  repeat,  there  are  helps  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  common 
schools  which  that  teacher  is  inexcusable  who  neglects.  Professional 
reading  and  study  —  and  we  mean  by  this  reading  for  the  purposes  of 
our  profe.ssion — are  the  great  want  of  our  teachers  to-day. 


PREPARATION      FOR      CLASS. 


How  much  preparation  should  the  teacher  make  for  recitation? 
Much  practical  benefit  would  undoubtedly  result  to  the  educational 
interests  of  our  country  if  teachers  generally  could  be  induced  to 
take  a  correct  position  in  this  respect.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
all  that  the  instructor  should  be  master  of  the  situation,  knowing  as 
much  as,  and  if  possible  more  than,  is  contained  in  the  text-book.  In 
some  branches, —  as  in  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar, —  prepara- 
tion made  previously  in  school,  or  knowledge  gained  in  teaching,  is 
more  available  than  in  others, —  such,  for  instance,  as  Reading.  Again, 
since  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  text-books  is  quite  differ- 
ent, some  preparation  will  be  demanded  from  those  who  are  i^erfectly 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 

But  are  teachers  usually  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  they  pro- 
fess to  teach?  An  answer  in  the  negative  will  be  given,  no  doubt,  by 
those  whose  office  and  duty  it  is  to  know  something  of  the  acquire- 
ments of  teachers.  Teachers  forget  what  they  have  learned,  and  thus 
lose  their  stock  in  trade,  and  should,  like  other  men,  recover  by  ir. 
dustry  what  they  have  lost  by  misfortune.  Some,  however,  are  to  be 
found  who  are  unscrupulous  enough  to  sustain  their  reputations  by 
false  pretenses,  pretending  to  own  the  capital  which  they  have  bor- 
rowed. As  a  proof  of  what  is  here  stated,  we  find  teachers  occupying 
some  of  the  most  desirable  situations  in  the  country  without  under- 
going that  much-dreaded  ordeal,  a  competitory  examination.  These 
worthy  people  get  their  places  just  as  men  get  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
government;  and,  by  the  way,  nothing  has  a  more  powerful  influence 
in  degrading  the  teachers'  profession.  No  one  can  be  blamed  for  pos- 
sessing a  poor  memory;  but  those  who  think,  because  a  thing  has  once 
been  learned,  that  then  nothing  further  is  to  be  done,  act  as  a  man 
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would  if  he  put  on  a  coat  expecting  it  to  last  for  ever.,  The  clothing 
for  the  body  must  be  repaired  and  renewed;  and  the  habiliments  of 
the  mind  are  likewise,  though  in  a  less  degree,  subject  to  decay. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  teacher  to  refurnish  his  mind,  if  this  is 
required,  and  not  hide,  or  rather  attempt  to  hide,  his  deficiencies  by 
holding  the  text-book  in  his  hand  and  constantly  referring  to  it  during 
recitation? 

Why  is  the  teacher  to  be  excused  for  not  knowing  the  lesson?  The 
pupil,  young  and  undisciplined,  is  compelled  to  be  prepared.  Severe 
penalties  are  inflicted  in  his  case,  the  lightest  of  which  is  expulsion 
from  class  in  case  of  continued  failure.  The  instructor  has  no  one  to 
make  him  do  his  duty,  and,  as  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  pupils  to  do 
much  if  left  to  themselves,  so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  if  teachers 
are  to  be  found  who  are  the  victims  of  indolence.  One  evil  brings  on 
another;  and  the  teacher  who  does  not  prepare  himself  daily  for  his 
work  skulks  in  a  cowardly  manner  behind  the  text-book,  although, 
the  class  are  told  with  great  propriety  not  to  bring  any  books  or  even 
notes  to  the  recitation.  The  attention  can  not  be  so  well  secured 
when  the  current  is  constantly  broken  by  a  reference  to  the  book, —  a 
procedure  which  needlessly  fritters  away  much  valuable  time  and 
enables  mischievous  pupils  to  engage  in  disorder.  Sympathy  with  the 
class  is  greatly  diminished  by  such  a  course.  We  must  do  the  same 
work,  think  the  same  thoughts,  and  have  the  same  feelings,  in  order 
to  sympathize  with  our  fellows.  To  neglect  this  powerful  motive  is  to 
destroy  all  enthusiasm,  without  which  nothing  worthy  of  being  named 
can  be  done.  If  the  teacher  will  carefully  prepare  the  lesson, —  entire- 
ly exhausting  the  subject,  if  possible,  not  limiting  himself  to  the  nar- 
row field  of  the  book  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study, —  he  will  find 
that  his  enthusiasm  will  be  awakened  and  his  ardor  and  earnestness 
greatly  increased. 

It  would  seem  that  enough  reasons  have  been  given  to  call  for  such 
preparation  as  will  enable  the  teacher  in  most  cases  to  dispense  with 
the  book  when  hearing  a  class  recite.  To  illustrate  our  position  prac- 
tically, let  us  consider  one  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools 
by  teachers  of  every  grade,  from  the  Primary  Department  up  to  and 
through  the  High  School;  and  what  is  true  of  this  will  be  true  of  all  the 
others,  with  the  exceptions  that  have  already  been  specified.  Before 
conducting  a  recitation  in  Reading,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to 
answer  such  questions  as  the  following  in  the  affirmative :  Have  you 
examined  the  reading-lesson  for  to-day  carefully  ?  Have  you  noticed 
the  difficult  combinations  of  consonants  in  certain  words,  or  the  com- 
binations of  words  in  certain  clauses  requiring  a  drill  in  enunciation? 
Are  you  ready  to  tell  the  class  something  interesting  and  instructive 
on  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  tending  to  excite  an  interest  among  your 
pupils?    Have  you  so  thoroughly  studied  the  meaning  of  the  piece, 
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whether  in  the  First,  Second,  or  Fifth  Reader,  as  to  be  able  to  read  it 
properly  yourself  before  the  class?  To  be  brief,  Are  you  ready  in  all 
respects  to  hear  the  recitation?  If  you  are,  you  will  be  able  to  give 
the  best  instruction,  that  of  a  '  good  example ' ;  and  if  not,  let  the  les- 
son be  omitted.  Those  who  lean  upon  broken  reeds  pierce  their  hands, 
and  it  would  be  better  if  the  teacher  could  feel  the  effects  of  his  action, 
or  rather  inaction,  in  stead  of  his  unfortunate  pupils.  The  course  we 
have  recommended  will  require  much  study ;  but  one  of  the  rewards, 
and  not  the  lea.st,  is  that  teachers  will  be  able  to  say  come,  and  not  go. 
Is  it  not  much  better  to  be  a  true  leader  than  a  driving  task-master? 
We  must  bear  the  cross  if  we  wear  the  crown.  The  law  is  inexorable. 
How  foolish  in  this  matter  to  expect  to  reap  where  we  have  not  sown, 
or  to  gather  where  we  have  not  strewed. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  educational  field  common  to  all  and 
well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  topic  under  discussion.  The  pupils  in  a 
common  school  which  is  properly  conducted  receive  more  instruction 
than  what  is  aflPorded  by  l-ecitations  closely  confined  to  the  text-book 
and  affording  only  the  bare  rudiments  of  an  education.  Oral  instruc- 
tion now  maintains  its  proper  place  in  every  good  graded  school,  giv- 
ing the  living  voice  the  prominent  place  it  should  occupy  in  every 
well-arranged  system.  Many  of  the  leading  truths  of  Physiology,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Chemistry,  etc.,  are  thus  presented  with  great  profit. 
As  the  field  of  useful  knowledge  is  almost  unlimited,  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  order  to  secure  a  judicious  selection.  The  teacher  who  is 
alive  to  the  great  interests  depending  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
pupil  spends  his  time  will  certainly  talk  to  his  class  only  after  diligent 
and  thoughtful  preparation.  Is  any  public  speaker  who  values  his 
reputation  willing  to  come  upon  the  stage  and  deliver,  on  a  subject 
carelessly  chosen,  the  thoughts  which  may  come  up  at  the  moment?  If 
we  examine  the  subject,  will  we  conclude  that  but  little  labor,  discre- 
tion and  knowledge  are  needed  in  giving  these  familiar  talks?  Few 
teachers  in  our  common  schools  can  rank  as  speakers  with  such  men 
as  Beecher  or  Spurgeon;  but  the  obligation  to  naake  the  most  of  our 
powers  is  just  as  great,  and  we  are  bound  to  do  with  our  might  what 
is  set  before  us,  if  we  discharge  our  responsibilities.  If  we  are  sloth- 
ful, our  vineyard  will  be  covered  with  thorns  and  brambles,  its  wall 
broken  down,  and,  in  stead  of  beauty  and  usefulness,  we  will  find  deso- 
lation. Material  ruins  are  often  built  again;  but  here  the  wreck  is  as 
much  greater  and  more  hopeless  as  the  immortal  exceeds  the  mortal, 
or  the  infinite  the  finite.  Rutland. 
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MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education:  With  the  j^resent  number  com- 
mences my  connection  with  the  Illinois  Teacher.  The  department 
assigned  me  has  been  denominated  the  '  Mathematical  and  Scientific 
Department'. 

Heretofore  this  department  of  the  Teacher  has  been  somewhat  cir- 
cumscribed. Under  the  direction  and  management  of  a  special  editor, 
it  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  solution  and  discussion  of 
mathematical  problems.  The  problems,  some  times  too  difficult  and 
abstruse  for  the  general  reader,  were,  as  a  rule,  well  chosen.  Nor  need 
I  speak  of  the  ability  and  success  with  which  this  department  has  been 
managed.  Teachers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  noble 
state,  and  even  those  beyond  its  boundaries,  are  living  witnesses  of 
benefits  derived  therefrom,  and  will  testify  to  its  successful  manage- 
ment. 

But  the  friends  of  the  Teacher  have  thought  best  to  enlarge  this 
'special'  department,  and,  if  possible,  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  As 
heretofore.  Arithmetical,  Algebraical  and  Geometrical  problems  will 
be  proposed,  and  solutions  given.  The  object  will  be,  not  merely  to 
obtain  answers  to  difficult  questions  in  mathematics,  but  to  discuss 
theories,  principles,  and  methods.  Rules,  Definitions,  and  Properties 
of  Numbers,  shall  have  a  fair  share  of  attention.  We  will  not  waste 
our  energies  wholly  in  stating  and  solving  examples  "to  show  the 
stretch  of  human  brain,  mere  curious  pleasure  and  ingenious  pain"; 
but  it  shall  be  our  aim,  rather,  to  make  every  thing  practical,  so  as  to 
benefit  all. 

In  the  Scientific  Department,  the  plan  proposed  is  to  introduce  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  investigation  and  progress  of  science.  As  far 
as  we  may  be  able,  we  shall  record,  faithfully,  all  recent  discoveries, 
and  make  this  channel  a  source  of  information  to  the  general  reader. 
Facts  of  Astronomy,  of  Chemistry,  of  Philosophy, —  in  a  word,  of 
Physical  Science, — will  be  inserted  from  month  to  month,  so  that 
teachers  and  others  may  be  kept  posted  in  these  interesting  and  im- 
portant branches. 

Teachers  and  friends,  we  have  taken  upon  ourself  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  'chair  editorial'  of  this  department.  We  have 
set  before  you  briefly  our  plan  of  operation.  We  ask  your  cooperation. 
We  ask  your  aid  in  the  work  we  propose  to  do.  We  invite  former  cor- 
respondents of  this  department  to  continue  to  bestow  their  favors. 
An  invitation  is  extended  also  to  teachers  and  others  to  write  for  this 
'corner'  of  our  journal.  Send  us  shorty  spicy,  sensible  articles,  and  they 
shall  receive  due  attention,  with  many  thanks,  from  your  humble 
servant,  J.  V.  N.   STANDISH. 
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DOES  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RUN  UP  HILL? 

Listen  a  moment,  gentle  reader,  before  you  ijronounce  judgment 
upon  the  foregoing  question.  Do  not  go  oflf  in  a  tangent,  and  exclaim 
What  a  question!  How  absurd!  Hear  i^atiently,  and  then  you  can 
the  better  judge. 

The  Mississippi  rises  in  the  Itasca  Lake,  in  lat.  47°  ICK  N. ;  Ion. 
94°  55'  W.  It  takes  a  southerly  direction,  and  discharges  its  waters 
through  several  mouths  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  29°  N.  Ac- 
cording to  Nicollet,  its  entire  length,  from  the  source  to  the  Gulf,  is 
2,986  miles.  In  a  direct  line,  it  stretches  across  18°  10'  of  latitude,  or 
about  1,400  miles. 

Mathematicians  and  scientific  man  sj^eak  of  two  kinds  of  level  — 
true  level  and  appm-cnt  level.  True  level  is  indicated  by  the  surface  of 
large  bodies  of  water  when  in  a  state  of  rest.  Were  the  Earth  entire- 
ly covered  with  water,  its  surface  in  equilihrio  would  represent  the  true 
horizontal  level.  Apparent  level  is  a  plane  tangent  to  the  surface  of 
true  level.  Hence  we  see  that  true  level  is  a  curved  surface,  while  apparent 
level  is  a  plane  surface.  In  all  ordinary  operations  of  leveling,  survey- 
ors and  civil  engineers  obtain  apparent  level,  which  differs  insensibly, 
for  short  distances,  from  true  level. 

Now,  if  the  leveling  instrument  be  set  up  midway  between  the 
mouth  and  source  of  the  Mississippi,  we  shall  find  that  the  source  is  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  line  of  apparent  level  than  the  mouth; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  source  is  nearer  the  centre  of  the  Earth 
than  the  mouth.  Taking  the  view  that  in  passing  from  a  position  on 
the  Earth's  surface  to  another  more  distant  from  its  centre  we  have 
gone  'up  hiir,  we  must  come  to  the  decision  that  the  Mississippi  'runs 
up  hill'.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reckon  from  true  level,  knowing 
the  fact  that  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  is  1,680  feet  above  the 
spheroidal  surface,  indicated  by  water  at  rest  covering  the  whole  earth, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mississippi  runs  'down  hill'. 

Again,  if  we  assert  that  water  runs  down  hill  only  when  it  obeys  the 
law  of  gravity,  then  the  'Father  of  Waters'  certainly  runs  up  hill;  for 
it  is  a  demonstrated  truth  that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  urged 
on  in  their  course  by  the  centrifugal  motion  of  the  Earth,  and  by  that 
alone.  If  the  Earth  should  cease  to  turn  on  its  axis,  the  course  of  the 
Missi.mppi  tcould  be  reversed:  it  would  run  northward. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopaedia, 
under  the  article  Mississippi  River: 

The  mouth  of  the  river  being  some  1,400  miles  nearer  the  equator  than  the 
source,  and  consequently  about  2)4  miles  further  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth 
a  curious  question  has  been  raised,  which  has  excited  some  discussion:  wheth- 
er the  river  does  not  actually  run  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level.  The  appa- 
rent paradox  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  centrifugal  motion  of  the  Earth, 
which  causes  the  true  horizontal  level  upon  a  large  scale  to  be  the  Earth'* 
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surface  of  equilibrium.  It  is  the  centrifugal  motion  of  the  Earth  that  sustains 
the  oceanic  waters  in  the  equatorial  regions  at  greater  distances  from  the  cen- 
tre than  the  level  of  the  same  waters  in  the  temperate  and  polar  latitudes; 
and  if  this  motion  were  checked,  the  waters  would  then  rush  toward  the  poles, 
and  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  reversed. 

The  rotation  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis  produces  two  results :  it  dimin- 
ishes the  weight  of  all  bodies  from  the  pole  to  the  equator;  and  it 
causes  all  bodies  in  the  higher  latitudes,  free  to  move,  to  tend  toward 
the  equator.  The  results  of  the  centrifugal  motion  of  our  Earth  may- 
surprise  one  who  has  given  but  little  thought  to  the  subject.  By  its 
daily  motion,  a  place  on  the  surface  at  the  equator  moves  through 
1,040  miles  in  an  hour.  The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  moves  through 
909  miles  per  hour;  its  source  through  707  miles  per  hour.  He  who 
has  studied  the  laws  and  results  of  force  will  easily  comprehend  the 
effects  of  the  rapid  motion  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis.  This  motion  has 
given  shape  to  our  world.  It  has  drawn  the  waters  away  from  the 
poles,  and  heaped  them  up  about  the  equator.  It  affects  the  Sun.  It 
affects  the  Moon.  It  disturbs  the  planets  in  their  course.  It  has 
shortened  our  year.  It  has  altered  the  seasons.  Last,  and  perhaps 
not  least,  it  hurries  the  Mississippi  along  its  channel  to  mingle  its  waters  with 
the  Atlantic  currents. 

PEOBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 

1.  Three  merchants  went  into  business  with  a  capital  of  $10,000. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  year  they  dissolved  their  partnership,  and  A 
took  $4,375  for  his  share  of  the  whole  stock  and  gain;  B  got  $.5,250  as 
his  portion  of  the  whole  concern;  and  C  received  $7,875  for  his  part  of 
the  investment  and  profits.     Required  —  each  man's  stock  and  gain. 

2.  If  the  hight  of  a  steeple  be  increased  by  its  J  and  that  sum 
diminished  by  the  difference  between  its  \  and  |,  it  will  then  equal  | 
of  the  hight  of  the  steeple,  minus  13  feet.  Required — the  hight  of 
the  steeple. 

3.  There  are  4  towns.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  on  the  coast  of  a  circular 
island;  from  A  to  B  =  12  miles;  from  B  toC  =  8  miles;  from  CtoD  =  6 
miles,  and  from  D  to  A  =  16  miles.  Three  couriers,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  travel 
the  circuit  of  these  towns:  X  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour,  Y  at  4 
miles  an  hour,  and  Z  at  6  miles  an  hour,  each  traveling  10  hours  per 
day.  At  what  hour  of  what  day,  will  they  all  be  together  at  each  of 
the  towns,  if  they  set  out  from  A  on  June  1st,  1865,  12  m.  ? 

C.  K.  B.  says  that  he  has  been  unable  to  solve  by  the  rule  of  Quad- 
ratics Problem  16,  found  on  the  234th  page  of  Robinson's  New  Univer- 
sity Algebra.     Below  is  the  operation. 

■     2 
Solution:  x — l^=2-\--y-.     Changing  second  member  to  an  improper 
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fraction,  x—1  =  -^h •     Factor  the  second  member,  x—l= y— — 

o 
Divide  by  -/x+l,  \/ x—\=^  ~y^.     Clear  of  fractions,  x—  \/  x  =  2.     Com- 
plete the  square,  x—^/ x+\=2+\^l.     Extract  square  root,  V^  —  l  — 
±f.      Transpose  and  unite,  \/x  =  '2  or  —1.       Square  both  members, 
a;=4  or  1,  Ans. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

An  ingenious  person  in  New  Orleans  has  been  engaged  in  making 
thread  from  the  stalks  of  the  cotton-plant.  It  is  said  to  be  very  fine 
and  strong,  having  the  appearance  of  flax. 

Prof.  Youmans  says: 

The  amount  of  thermal  force  generated  annually  in  the  body  of  an  adult 
man  is  sufficient  to  raise  from  25,000  to  30,000  pounds  of  water  from  the  freez- 
ing to  the  boiling  point.  All  the  acts  of  the  body,  every  motion,  every  utter- 
ance, breath,  or  thought,  consumes  force.  We  make  about  9,000,000  separate 
motions  of  breathing  in  a  year;  thereby  inhaling  and  expelling  700,000  gal- 
lons of  air.  At  the  same  time,  the  heart  contracts  and  dilates  40,000,000 
times  —  each  time  with  an  estimated  force  of  13  pounds,  while  thousands  of 
tons  of  blood  are  annually  driven  through  the  heart  and  general  system.  Be- 
sides these  involuntary  acts,  the  organism  generates  force  for  a  thousand  forms 
of  voluntary  physical  action.  A  healthy  laborer  is  assumed  to  be  able  to  exert 
a  force  equal  to  raising  the  weight  of  his  body  through  10,000  feet  in  a  day. 

Query  1.  Why  does  the  new  moon  appear  south  of  the  equator  in 
winter,  while  the  full  appears  north  of  the  equator,  and  vice  versa  in  the 
summer  season? 

2.  What  is  Quantity  1  3.  What  is  the  Equator  1 

Perfect  scientific  definitions  are  desired. 

Some  matters  pertaining  to  this  department  are  necessarily  deferred. 
Hereafter  we  hope  to  give  no  occasion  for  complaint  on  the  part  of 
our  correspondents. 


Home. —  Two  birds  within  one  nest; 

Two  hearts  within  one  breast; 

Two  souls  within  one  fair 

Firm  league  of  love  and  prayer. 
Together  bound  for  aye,  together  blest. 

An  ear  that  waits  to  catch 
A  hand  upon  the  latch; 

A  step  that  hastens  its  sweet  rest  to  win; 
A  world  of  care  without, 
A  world  of  strife  shut  out, 

A  world  of  love  shut  in.  Dora  Greenwell. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITORS  CHAIR. 


It  is  with  much  hesitation  and  nianj^  misgivings  that  we  have  con- 
sented to  take  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  It  is  a  position  of  no  little  responsibility.  Illinois,  with 
her  750,000  school-children,  her  expenditure  of  4^-  millions  annually 
for  school  purposes,  her  army  of  17,000  teachers,  and  her  wondrous 
progress,  demands  an  educational  journal  of  the  highest  class.  Those 
who  have  preceded  us  as  editors  —  Bateman  and  Willard  and  Gow  and 
others,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Edwards  —  have  so  enlarged  the  chair 
that  we  can  not  expect  to  fill  it,  only  at  the  most  to  '  rattle  round '  in 
it  a  little.  In  the  past  educational  history  of  the  state  the  Teacher 
has  been  a  power;  but  now  new  and  momentous  questions  are  upon 
us,  and  it  should  take  the  lead  in  these  also. 

Among  the  matters  to  be  considered  the  ensuing  year  are  the  plan 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  College,  which  we  fondly 
hope  to  see  the  cope-stone,  as  it  were,  of  our  state  educational  system; 
the  establishment  of  one  or  more  Eeform  Schools;  the  establishment 
of  a  state  system  of  Teachers'  Institutes;  and  the  discussion  of  the 
Township  System  of  schools  in  place  of  our  present  cumbrous  and  un- 
wieldy system.  For  the  discussion  of  these  matters,  and  of  all  educa- 
tional topics,  the  pages  of  the  Teacher  will  be  open,  and  we  hope  its 
voice  will  not  be  uncertain.  But  teachers  and  those  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education  should  remember  that  the  Teacher  should  be  the 
organ  of  no  one  man  or  set  of  men,  but  should  represent  the  teachers 
of  the  state.  In  order  to  this,  teachers  and  school-officers  must  bear 
their  part  in  making  it  what  it  should  be.  In  the  past  it  has  been  left 
too  entirely  for  the  editors  to  carry  along  as  best  they  could.  The 
burden  has  been  heavier  than  any  one  teacher  ought  to  bear,  while 
the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  would  be  if  more  minds  and 
shades  of  thought  were  represented  in  it.  We  hope  that  there  may 
be  an  improvement  in  this  respect.  We  invite  and  urge  contributions 
from  all  teachers,  school-officers,  and  friends  of  education.  We  ask 
for  short  educational  essays,  experiences,  queries,  items  in  regard  to 
schools,  building  of  school-houses,  wages  of  teachers,  teachers'  exam- 
inations, changes  of  teachers  —  their  deaths  or  marriages, —  visitation 
of  schools,  and,  in  fine,  any  of  the  many  topics  that  are  for  the  inter- 
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est  of  our  profession,  and  go  to  make  up  the  educational  news  and  in- 
telligence of  the  state.  We  have  learned  to  be  very  chary  of  prom- 
ises; and  while,  as  was  said  by  our  worthy  predecessor,  we  have  an 
ideal  of  what  such  a  journal  should  be,  we  dare  not  promise  that  this 
ideal  shall  take  shape  and  become  a  reality.  We  can  only  promise  to 
do  our  best, —  with  the  help  of  our  able  associates  and  with  that  of  the 
body  of  teachers, —  to  make  the  Teacher  conform  somewhat  to  that 
ideal. 

S.  H.  White,  of  Chicago,  and  J.  Y.  N.  Staxdish,  of  Galesburg,  will 
act  as  Associate  Editors,  and  the  latter  will  take  charge  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Scientific  Department.  Of  these  gentlemen  I  need  not 
speak.  They  are  well  known  to  all  as  able  writers  and  as  prominent  in 
the  ranks  of  our  profession.  I  esteem  myself  particularly  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  associate  such  men  with  myself.  The  Hon.  Newton 
Bateman  promises  more  matter  for  the  Teacher  than  ever  before.  Dr. 
Samuel  Willard  and  A.  M.  Gow,  former  editors,  will  appear  as  stated 
correspondents,  as  also  Prof  J.  C.  Pickard,  of  Madison,  Wis. ;  Capt. 
Jas.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford;  and  H.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Griggsville. 
J.  D.  Low,  Esq  ,  promises  monthly  letters  upon  educational  matters  in 
various  parts  of  this  and  adjoining  states;  Silas  Westman  has  returned 
from  the  war,  and  will  give  an  occasional  communication.  President 
Edwards,  of  the  Normal, —  late  editor, — promises  his  cooperation;  and 
we  trust,  Avith  such  help  and  that  of  many  others  whom  we  hope  to 
secure,  that  the  Teacher  will  not  fall  below  the  standard  of  former 
years:  we  hope  even  to  improve  upon  it. 

One  thing  we  think  we  can  promise.  We  are  immovably  fixed  in 
our  determination  that  the  Teacher  shall  appear  promptly,  and  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  of  its  readers  by  the  first  of  each  month.  The 
first  number  will  necessarily  be  delaj^ed  in  order  to  secure  to  proceed- 
ings of  the  State  Association;  but,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  no 
other  shall. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  for  no  labored  attempts  at  fine  writing  on  the 
part  of  any  one,  nor  any  essays  of  cumbrous  length  upon  matters  of 
no  particular  interest;  but  wherever  there  is  an  evil  coming  within 
our  province,  we  welcome  sturdy  blows  against  it,  as  also  in  behalf  of 
the  right  and  the  good.  Having  thus  indicated  our  plans,  we  send 
forth  the  Teacher  for  another  year,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  meet 
with  the  cordial  support  of  the  great  body  of  our  teachers. 

All  mathematical  problems  and  scientific  notes  should  be  sent  to 
Prof  J.  V.  N.  Staxdish,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg;  matters  re- 
lating to  the  editorial  management,  items,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  S. 
H.  White,  595  West-Washington  street,  Chicago,  or  to  Wm.  M.  Bakek, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 
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EDITORIAL     CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago  Principals'  Meeting. — Mr.  Blackman,  Teacher  of  Music,  in  the 
chair.  Subject  for  Discussion  —  Eelative  Merits  of  Written  and  Oral  Exam- 
inations. 

Mr.  Slocum,  of  Moseley  School. —  There  is  little  ground  common  to  both 
these  methods  of  examination.  Each  has  its  peculiar  excellences  and  can  not 
well  take  the  place  of  the  other.  Neither  can  be  dispensed  with.  An  exam- 
ination in  penmanship  and  composition  must  necessarily  be  in  writing,  while 
one  in  reading  or  declamation  can  not  well  be  so.  In  spelling,  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  taught  in  the  schools,  the  pupil  should  form  an  idea  of  the 
letters  of  the  word  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  also  a  mental  picture 
of  the  whole  word.  These  ends  can  be  best  gained  by  his  combining  the  let- 
ters in  the  desired  order  with  the  pen,  thus  forming  a  real  picture  of  the  word. 
To  assist  in  obtaining  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  form  of  the  written  word,  Mr. 
Slocum  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  the  words  of  the  spell- 
er printed  in  script.  Generally,  an  examination  in  mental  arithmetic  should 
be  oral :  some  times,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  logical  method  of  the  pupil, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  it  in  writing.  In  studies  which  treat  of  facts, —  as 
history  and  geography, —  written  examinations  can  be  had  with  greater  profit. 
Oral  examinations  should  prevail  in  studies  which  exercise  the  reasoning 
powers. 

Mr.  "White,  of  the  Brown  School. —  The  objects  attained  by  these  two  methods 
are  very  diverse,  and  both  are  of  great  value.  The  written  examination  gives 
an  exactness  to  the  pupil's  ideas,  a  completeness  and  clearness  of  outline  to  the 
indefinite  conceptions  existing  in  his  mind.  The  jDupil  is  judged  by  what  he 
writes ;  not  by  what  he  has  a  notion  of  and  can  not  express.  He  is  not  assisted 
by  a  personal  presence  and  manner  of  recitation,  or  by  a  generous  influence  on 
the  part  of  his  teacher  that  he  knows  the  fact  or  process,  though  he  can  not 
express  it.  He  is  judged  to  know  just  what  he  says.  This  method  is  a  better 
test  of  the  mental  strength  and  habits  of  the  pupil  than  the  oral  can  possibly 
be.  It  will  give  solidity  to  the  mind  and  strength  to  the  intellect,  and  will 
counteract  the  sujierficial  tendency  of  the  American  mind.  The  oral  method 
will  cultivate  a  fluency  and  ease  of  expression  of  the  idea  after  it  has  been 
formed.  In  our  government,  where  the  law  is  the  index  of  the  popular  mind, 
where  popular  intelligence  is  conveyed  by  the  medium  of  speech,  where  all 
are  rulers  alike,  an  ability  to  express  readily  one's  thoughts  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. Knowledge  is  of  little  worth  unless  its  possessor  is  able  to  express 
it;  and  the  more  exactly  a  man  can  speak  his  thoughts,  the  more  truly  will  he 
be  estimated.  Written  examinations  give  clear  conceptions;  oral,  correct  and 
ready  expression. 

Mr.  Spofibrd,  of  the  Foster  School,  thought  that  examinations  for  promo- 
tion should  be  in  writing.  The  school-system  of  the  city  is  characterized  by 
it  throughout.  If  either  were  to  be  omitted,  he  would  retain  the  written.  By 
this  method  the  same  test  is  applied  to  all  alike:  equal  justice  is  done  to  all, 
and  no  favoritism  can  be  shown,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  oral.  He  thought 
it  well  to  occasionally  conduct  daily  recitations  in  writing. 

Mr.  VanZwoll,  of  the  Scammon  School,  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  written 
exercises.  The  facts  learned  became  impressed  more  fully  and  permanently 
upon  the  mind.     Even  in  reading,  an  examination  as  to  inflection,  place  of 
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emphasis,  and  meaning  of  words,  may  be  written.  In  mental  arithmetic,  the 
rapidity  of  the  process  and  correctness  of  results  may  be  reached  by  writing 
simply  the  answers. 

Mr.  Cutter,  of  the  Washington  School. —  If  written  sjielling  is  superior  to 
oral,  why  are  not  the  children  in  schools  now  better  spellers  than  were  those 
of  twenty  years  ago?  Observation,  with  himself,  and  the  exi^erience  of  others, 
had  convinced  him  that  spelling  is  not  so  good  now  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Dewey,  of  the  High  School. —  The  results  of  the  two  systems  of  recita- 
tion are  entirely  different.  The  oral  recitation  is  the  poorest  2>ossible  prepara- 
tion for  a  written  examination:  it  can  only  prepare  for  an  oral  examination. 
In  written  examination  allowance  should  some  times  be  made  for  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  and  the  attendant  circumstances.  The  low  standing  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  High  School  is  some  times  attributable  to  this,  and 
frequently  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  jDrejiared  by  a  course  of  written 
recitation.  S.  H.  White,  Eeporting  Sec'y. 

Notes  by  the  Wat. —  Friend  Baker :  In  my  j^eregrinations  I  have  seen  some 
things,  and  a  good  many  things  I  have  not  seen.  I  propose  to  make  brief  notes 
of 'some  things' that  have  come  under  my  observation,  with  a  view  of  con- 
tributing my  quota  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge ;  and  if  I  should  occa- 
sionally jot  down  some  thoughts  of  my  own  in  connection  with  my  'notes  of 
things',  I  trust  your  readers  will  pardon  me.  Having  no  aspirations  for  liter- 
ary fame,  I  give  due  notice  at  the  outset  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  of  a 
rambling  sort,  without  much  regard  to  method,  order,  or  sequences, —  saying 
things  in  my  own  way,  as  thoughts,  words,  or  topics  occur  to  me.  With  this 
lucid  preface,  I  proceed  to  make  some  notes  of 

School-Houses. — "Slill  it  moves,"  said  Galileo,  as  he  rose  from  his  knees  after 
abjuring  the  heretical  doctrine  that  the  Earth  turns  on  its  axis.  The  soul  of 
John  Brown  '  marches  on ' ;  and  so  does  the  schoolmaster.  He  is  a  power  in 
the  land,  and  the  exjaouent  and  visible  throne  of  his  power  is  the  school-house. 
Said  a  high  official  to  me,  "The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  our 
state  is  the  most  important  officer  in  it,  and  he  is  the  most  powerful,  too. 
He  wields  to-day  more  power  than  any  man  in  the  state ;  and  I  am  glad  of 
it."  I  was  not  prepared  full}'  to  yield  my  assent  to  the  latter  proposition, 
though  I  like  the  ring  of  it.  The  schoolmaster  is  marching  on,  and  the  sym- 
bol of  his  power,  strength  and  glory  is  the  modern  school-house,  with  its  in- 
ternal and  external  adornments,  its  symmetrical  proportions,  and  architectu- 
ral beauty.  A  mere  house, —  whether  it  be  a  dwelling,  a  church,  or  a  school- 
house, —  in  itself,  is  scarcely  worth  a  thought;  but  in  its  representation  of  ideas 
it  is  a  grand  study.  As  the  church-edifice  is  the  exponent  of  the  development 
of  the  religious  idea,  so  is  the  school-edifice,  from  the  humblest  country  school- 
house  to  the  university,  the  exponent  of  the  educational  development  of  the 
age.  With  the  modern  public  school-house  is  connected  the  boldest  as  well  as 
the  noblest  idea  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  human  mind, — Univer- 
sal Education.  This  idea  is  taking  a  strong  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The 
opposition  to  it  is  yet  strong,  and,  indeed,  in  many  places  is  still  in  the  ascend- 
ant; but  this  opposition  is  fast  melting  away,  and  beautiful  and  commodious 
school-houses  are  being  erected  all  over  the  state.  Towns  and  cities  seem  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  expenditures  of  money  for  this  object.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  must  look  to  their  laurels,  if  they  would 
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keep  pace  in  school  architecture  with  those  of  the  middle  and  southern  parts. 
I  invite  your  readers  to  take  a  trip  with  me. 

Starting  from  Springfield,  an  hour-and-a-half  brings  us  to  Jacksonville, 
some  times'called  the  Athens  of  Illinois.  The  people  of  that  rural  town  have 
nearly  completed  a  beautiful  and  commodious  High-School  edifice,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $35,000,  from  designs  furnished  by  that  prince  of  School  Architects,  G.  P. 
Eandall,  of  Chicago.  Jacksonville  is  a  beautiful  place;  the  society  refined  and 
intelligent;  the  people  enterprising  and  given  to  hospitality,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  freely  extended  to  the  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
which  holds  it  annual  session' there  this  year.  If  the  public  schools  maintain 
the  pristine  fame  which  Bateman  won  for  them  when  he  held  the  Master's 
seat  in  the  "West-District  school,  they  will  be  found  model  schools. 

Proceeding  from  Jacksonville  by  hack,  a  three-hours  ride  over  a  fine  farm- 
ing country  brings  us  to  the  ancient  town  of  Winchester,  famous  as  Douglas's 
home  in  early  times.  The  building  is  still  shown  in  which  that  distinguished 
statesman  taught  school, —  very  different,  indeed,   from  the  three-story  brick 

recently  finished  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000,  in  which   friend  presides 

with  eminent  ability  and  success.  This  town  has  a  population  of  2500,  and 
the  new  house  will  accommodate  all  the  children  in  the  town.  ^^^In  giving 
the  cost  of  school-houses  my  figures  are  only  approximately  correct.  I  have 
in  my  mind  notable  instances  in  which  no  one  could  tell  either  the  approxi- 
mate or  remote  cost  of  the  school-houses  in  their  town.  Beginning  with  an 
estimate  of  $30,000,  they  run,  before  completion,  to  $40,000,  or  $50,000,  ending, 
perhaps,  with  $70,000  or  $80,000.  I  will  give  as  near  the  correct  amount  as 
possible. "^^ 

From  Winchester  we  reach  Bluff  City  by  private  conveyance,  thence  by  rail 
to  Naples,  which  has  no  peculiar  characteristic  except  a  long  row  of  wooden 
houses  fronting  the  Illinois  River,  giving  the  town  the  appearance  of  being 
finished,  and  left  to  go  to  seed. 

Taking  hack  at  Naples,  a  half-day's  ride  over  a  beautiful,  rolling  country, 
highly  cultivated  and  productive,  brings  us  to  Pittsfield,  the  county-seat  of 
Pike,  or 'old  Pike ',  as  it  is  called.  We  pass  on  the  road  the  thriving  town 
of  Griggsville,  but  do  not  tarry  except  for  dinner.  Pittsfield  has  immortalized 
itself  in  its  outlay  for  school-house.  They  built  one  at  a  heavy  cost,  and  it 
burned  down.  Nothing  daunted,  they  reared  another  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
old  one,  from  designs  furnished  by  Randall.  The  present  house  cost  about 
$60,000,  and  is  an  honor  and  ornament  to  that  enterprising  town.  The  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  is  J.  G.  Pettingill,  Esq., —  a  gentleman  of  culture, 
highly  esteemed,  and  well  qualified  for  his  responsible  position. 

I  have  referred  to  these  two  towns,  Winchester  and  Pittsfield,  more  j^articu- 
larly,  because  they  are  away  from  railroads,  rather  out  of  the  usual  lines  of 
travel,  and  therefore,  it  might  be  supposed,  less  under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  spirit  of  the  age.  Educational  progress  is  not  bounded 
by  railroad  lines. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  much  money  is  often  uselessly 
squandered  by  directors  in  building  school-houses.  They  get  an  idea  into 
their  heads  that  they  know  as  much  about  building  as  any  body,  and  forth- 
with they  go  to  planning  and  contriving.  They  go  into  the  architectural  busi- 
ness generally,  set  the  carpenters  to  work,  and  the  result  is  —  a  large  expend- 
iture of   money,  a  nondescript  building,  without  symmetry,  beauty,  or  con- 
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venience.  When  a  school-house  is  to  be  built,  let  an  architect  be  employed 
who  has  experience  in  planning  such  buildings.  He  should  not  only  have 
experience  in  architecture  generally,  but  in  school  architecture  in  particular. 
Bv  so  doing,  school  directors  will  save  money  for  the  public,  save  much  an- 
noyance, the  after  stings  of  conscience,  and  get  a  house  they  will  be  proud  of. 

Viator. 

NoBMAL  Schools  in  Wisconsin. —  Wisconsin  attempted  for  some  years  to 
provide  Normal  Instruction  by  setting  apart  annually  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
the  income  of  the'Swamp-Land  Fund  for  this  purpose,  and  by  dividing  such 
money  among  those  colleges,  academies,  and  high  schools,  that  complied  with 
certain  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools.  The  plan 
failed  to  accomplish  what  was  desired,  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected. 
The  legislature  of  1865  then  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  created  a  fund.  All 
the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  the  state,  and  the  lands  selected  in  lieu  of 
such  lands,  and  all  moneys  received  or  due  for  such  lands,  were  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  denominated  the  Normal-School  Fund.  All 
such  lands  that  may  hereafter  be  received  are  to  be  partitioned  in  a  like  man- 
ner. The  amount  of  the  productive  fund  thus  created  will  eventually  be  not 
less  than  a  million  dollars.  It  is  at  present  about  $600,000.  One-fourth  of  the 
income  of  this  fund  is,  however,  to  be  annually  transferred  to  the  School-Fund 
Income,  until  the  annual  income  of  the  school-fund  shall  reach  the  sum  of 
S200,000.  The  remainder  of  the  income  is  to  be  applied  to  establishing  and 
supporting  Normal  Schools,  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

A  bill  passed  last  winter  sets  forth  explicitly  the  purpose  of  these  schools. 
It  is  "the  instruction  and  training  of  persons,  male  and  female,  in  the  theory 
and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good 
common-school  education :  also,  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture,  chemistry, 
in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizens."  It  also  authorizes  "lectures  on  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Astronomy,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Agriculture,  and  on  any  other  science  or 
branch  of  literature  that  the  board  may  direct."  The  number  of  schools,  as 
well  as  the  location  of  them,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board.  But  no 
more  than  $10,000  can  be  expended  upon  the  buildings  and  furniture  of  any 
one  school.  It  is  expected  that  individuals  and  communities  interested  will 
contribute  whatever  may  be  needed  more  than  that  sum. 

Schools  have  already  been  located  in  Platteville,  Stoughton,  Whitewater, 
and  Sheboygan.  Of  these  the  one  at  Platteville  only  has  been  opened.  As 
scarcely  two  months  have  passed  since  the  beginning  of  its  iirst  term,  it  is  too 
soon  to  speak  of  results.  Being  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen,  with  able 
assistants,  its  success  is  certain.  Other  schools  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  build- 
ings can  be  erected  and  furnished. 

"Physician,  Heal  Thysklf." — In  a  recent  number  of  The  Round  Table — 
The  Round  Table,  mark  you !  —  I  find  the  following : 

"It  is  an  incident  well  worthy  of  note  that  an  educated  Indian,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Parker,  should  have  been,  during  the  late  war  for  the  Union,  one  of  General 
Grant's  military  secretaries.    The  same  gentleman  is  now,  as  we  are  informed, 
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the  owner  of  the  large  silver  medal  which  bears  his  likeness  presented  by  General 
Washington  to  Red  Jacket." — (Vol.  iv,  p.  273.) 

Good!  Mr.  Parker  owns  a  medal.  That  medal  bears  Mr  Parker's  likeness. 
That  likeness  was  presented  by  Gen.  Washington  to  Eed  Jacket.  How  old  a 
man,  pray,  is  this  Mr  Parker?  and  why  should  Washington  give  Parker's 
likeness  to  Eed  Jacket?  Have  we  missed  the  meaning  of  the  sentence?  Was 
it  a  medal  that  was  given  to  Red  Jacket  by  Washington  ?  Whose  likeness  does 
the  medal  bear — Parker's,  Washington's,  or  Red  Jacket's? 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Illinois. — By  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  we 
have  been  permitted  to  copy  the  following  educational  statistics  from  the  ad- 
vance sheets  of  his  forthcoming  report.  They  present  a  result  surpassing 
the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  one  most  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  com- 
mon schools.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  but  just  emerging  from  a  ter- 
rible war,  and  one  can  but  marvel  at  the  wonderful  vigor  manifested  in  this 
department.  The  interest  of  the  people  is  manifest  by  the  amount  of  volun- 
tary taxation  to  which  they  have  subjected  themselves,  as  shown  in  the  funds 
received  from  district  taxes,  and  especially  by  an  increase  over  1865  of  more 
than  §800,000.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  there  is  a  very  general  desire  for 
improvement  in  school-buildings  and  in  furniture.  There  is  gratifying  pro- 
gress, also,  in  another  direction, —  viz.,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  school- 
districts, —  thus  showing  consolidation  and  gradation  and  strengthening. 
While  the  wages  paid  teachers  are  still  far  below  what  they  should  be,  there 
is  an  onward  progress  in  this,  also;  and  we  doubt  not  the  time  will  come,  and 
that  comparatively  soon,  when  thorough  teaching  work  will  be  deinandcd,  and 
then  paid  for.  When  that  time  arrives,  the  jDeople  will  be  the  gainer,  and  our 
business  will  be  more  of  a  j^rofession.  We  hail  the  arm}^  of  17,279  teachers  in 
Illinois. 

No.  of  school-districts  in  the  state  in  1865,  10,062;  in  1866,  9,9.38.  No.  of 
districts  having  school  6  months  or  more,  9,063, —  showing  that  875  failed  to 
comply  with  that  provision  of  the  law.  No.  of  white  persons  under  21  years 
of  age,  1,152,074.  No.  of  white  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  759,987, 
being  the  actual  white  school  population  of  the  state.  No.  of  colored  persons 
under  21,  8,276;  No.  of  such  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  4,931.  No.  of  male 
scholars,  320,977.  No.  of  female  scholars,  293,682,  being  27,295  less  than  of 
male  scholars, —  a  result,  we  fancy,  differing  from  that  of  Massachusetts.  The 
total  number  of  scholars  614,659,  leaving  145,328  persons  of  school  age  who  do 
not  attend  school.  No.  of  male  teachers,  6,825;  of  female  teachers, 
10,454.  During  the  year  the  number  of  male  teachers  has  increased  653,  and 
that  of  females  diminished  389.  Total  No.  of  teachers,  17,279.  No.  of  graded 
schools,  628,  being  an  increase  of  115  during  the  year.  The  No.  of  school- 
houses  is  9,753.  The  No.  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  is  164.  The  amount 
of  funds  received  from  district  tax  in  1865  was  $1,958,770,  against  $2,789,335  in 
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1866, —  this  being  voluntary  taxation.  Total  amount  received  for  all  school 
purposes  in  1865,  $3,316,739;  in  1866,  $4,445,130.  Amount  paid  for  teachers' 
wages  in  1865,  $2,042,780;  in  1806,  $2,531,036.  Amount  paid  for  building  new 
school-houses  m  1865,  $475,072;  in  1866,  $830,889.  Amount  paid  for  repairs 
and  improvements  in  1865,  $140,913 ;  in  1866,  $216,366.     For  school  furniture  in 

1865,  $24,100;  in  1866,  $62,982.  Total  amount  expended  for  all  school  pur- 
poses in  1865,  $3,193,636;  in  1866,  $4,359,238.  Highest  monthly  wages  paid  to 
male  teacher.*,  $240;  to  female  teachers,  $110.  Lowest  monthly  wages  paid  to 
male  teachers,  $13;  to  female  teachers,  $6.  Average  monthly  wages  paid 
males,  $39.10  ;  females,  $26.19.  Principal  of  township  funds,  $3,987,405.  Sur- 
plus in  treasury  belonging  to  districts,  $64,872. 

Cook  County. —  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  Supt.  J.  F.  Eberhart's 
recent  report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  During  the  past  year,  about  340 
applicants  for  schools  have  been  examined,  of  whom  241  received  certificates. 
One  institute  has  been  held,  attended  by  over  100  teachers.  Of  the  191  dis- 
tricts in  the  county,  183  had  school  more  than  six  months  each,  while  7  had 
no  school.  The  average  number  of  months  during  which  there  has  been 
school  is  8.  The  number  of  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 
is  66,903,  of  which  number  only  34,625  —  or  little  more  than  one  half — have 
at  any  time  entered  the  school-room.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  18,084. 
The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  vary  from  $13  to  $150  per  month  for  males,  and 
from  $10  to  $60  per  month  for  females.  The  report  urges  very  strongly  the 
propriety  and  practicability  of  establishing  a  Cook  County  Normal  School  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  It  claims  that  the  expense  to  each  tax-payer  will  be 
very  trifling,  while  it  is  almost  a  necessity  for  the  jjroper  education  of  the 
children  of  the  county.  The  City  Normal  School,  it  is  thought,  does  not  ben- 
efit the  children  in  the  rural  districts.  A  pleasant  town  in  the  county  has 
offered  to  furnish,  gratuitously,  a  suitable  building  for  the  school,  and  other 
towns  would,  no  doubt,  make  similar  propositions,  so  that  it  would  cost  the 
county  nothing  for  buildings.  The  teachers'  institutes  are  the  only  means 
ofl"ered  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  rural  towns;  and,  as  they  con- 
tinue but  five  days,  they  can,  of  course,  do  but  little  for  the  desired  end.  Ap- 
pended to  the  report  were  letters  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 
Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  and  from  the  President  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
strongly  recommending  the  founding  of  a  County  Teachers'  Institute.  The 
idea  commends  itself  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Chicago. —  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  month  of  November, 

1866,  was  2,055  in  excess  over  the  number  a  year  previous.  The  average  num- 
ber belonging  was  1,778  greater.     The  average  attendance  in  the  night-schools 

was  1,115 At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  on  the  4th  ult., 

three  new  schools  (primary)  were  organized,  and  Misses  Flora  R.  Parish,  Ex- 
tra Teacher  in  the  Franklin  School;  Sarah  E.  Osgood,  of  the  "Washington 
School;  and  Miss  Babcock,  were  elected  Principals,  at  salaries  of  $1,000  each. 
One  of  these  schools  will  number  about  120  pupils,  and  the  others  500  each. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  the  Board  will  have  additional  accom- 
modations for  about  1,800  pupils The  daily  sessions  at  the  High  School  are 

hereafter  to  commence  at  9  o'clock  and  close  at  2  o'clock  in  the  winter,  and 
commence  at  8  o'clock  and  close  at  1  o'clock  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

DeKalb  County. —  The  session  of  the  DeKalb  County  Teachers'  Institute, 
held  at  Sycamore,  and  commencing  Oct.  22,  was  a  success  beyond  most  insti- 
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tutes  formerly  held  in  this  county.  Nearly  sixty-five  teachers  were  present, 
who,  by  their  attention  and  untiring  interest,  showed  that  their  hearts  were  in 
the  work.  Much  disaiipointment  was  felt  on  account  of  the  nonattendanee  of 
Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett.  Mr.  M.  V.  Allen,  the  County  Superintendent,  presided. 
Exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Blanchard,  Principal  of  the  Sycamore 
Public  School,  in  Orthography,  Spelling,  and  Mental  Arithmetic;  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Crandell,  Principal  of  the  DeKalb  Public  School,  in  Phonetics  and  Read- 
ing, Grammar,  Written  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  History;  and  by  Rev.  J. 
D.  Parker,  of  DeKalb,  in  Object  Lessons  and  Penmanship.  Rev.  J.  0.  Bar- 
rett, of  Sycamore,  read  a  lecture  upon  the  Characteristics  of  a  Good  School, 
which  was  not  only  interesting,  but  highly  instructive.  Rev.  J.  D.  Parker 
read  a  lecture  upon  Meteorites,  which  was  replete  with  thought  and  illustration. 
DeKalb  county  is  striving  to  move  'onward  and  upward'  in  the  good  caiase. 
After  the  usual  resolutions,  on  Tuesday  evening  the  Institute  adjourned,  to 
meet  at  DeKalb  about  the  1st  of  April,  1867.  h. 

Cook  County  has  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  as  the  jjroceeds  of  taxes  for 
1865  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  §86,229.12.  She  has  received  from  the 
state,  for  the  support  of  free  schools  for  1865,  $54,294.17. 

Saxgamon  County  has  j^aid  into  the  State  Treasury,  as  the  net  amount  of 
state  school -tax  for  1865,  $28,383.87.  The  net  amount  received  by  the  county 
from  the  state  for  the  support  of  free  schools  for  that  year  is  $13,346.30. 

The  Springfield  City  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
in  the  High-School  building,  on  Saturday  a.  m.,  Dec.  8th.  There  was  a  full 
attendance,  and  the  exercises  were  interesting  and  profitable.  The  regular 
session  of  the  institute  is  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  school-month,  and 
all  teachers  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

Condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  during  the  month 
OF  November,  1866. —  The  whole  number  enrolled  was  2,350;  the  average  num- 
ber belonging,  2,060;  the  average  number  attending,  1,964;  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance, 95;  number  of  tardy-marks,  338;  per  cent,  of  tardiness,  .4;  number 
in  school  at  the  close  of  the  month,  2,092;  and  the  number  of  vacant  seats,  32. 
There  were  368  more  pupils  in  attendance  last  month  than  in  Nov.  1865.  The 
per  cent,  of  attendance  during  Nov.  1865  was  94;  the  per  cent,  of  tardiness,  .6; 
and  the  number  of  tardy-marks,  418.  The  Chicago  rules  are  used  in  making 
up  the  attendance  averages.  Written  examinations  were  held  in  the  Grammar 
Departments  of  the  Ward  Schools,  and  in  the  High  School.  The  results  above 
mentioned  were  highly  commended  by  the  Board  of  Education,  at  the  regular 
meeting  held  on  the  4th  pf  December. 

Gov.  Evans,  of  Colorado,  has  given  $25,000  to  endow  a  chair  of  jDhilosophy 
in  the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Addition  to  the  Blind  Asylum. —  We  learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
trustees  of  the  'Blind  Asylum',  at  Jacksonville,  to  make  application  to  this 
Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  an  addition  to 
the  present  Asylum  building.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  architects  of 
Springfield  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  plans  and  speci-fications  for  the  pro- 
posed addition.  The  plan  under  consideration  is  to  add  a  couple  of  'wings'  to 
the  main  building,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  make  it  an  imposing  and  sym- 
metrical structure. 

We  give  the  following  abstract  of  the  census-returns  of  this  state,  which 
may  be  valuable  as  a  matter  of  reference :  Total  white  population  of  this  state, 
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2,124,170;  of  this  number,  1,093,111  arc  males,  and  1,031,059  are  females.  The 
colored  population  numbers  17,340;  of  these  9,112  are  males,  and  8,228  females. 
Total  population,  2,141,510.  No.  subject  to  military  duty,  362,447 ;  Xo.  of  man- 
ufactories of  various  kinds,  3,500;  Value -of  manufactured  products,  $63,356,- 
013;  No.  of  coal-mines,  380;  No.  of  tons  of  coal,  1,078,495;  Value  of  live 
stock,  $123,722,554;  Value  of  agricultural  products,  $83,280,848 ;  No.  of  pounds 
of  wool,  8,313,164. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

We  extract  the  following  items  from  the  rej^ort  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Milwaukee  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1866:  No.  of  children  in 
the  city  (we  presume  of  legal  school  age),  20,465;  No.  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  7,968;  Average  No.  belonging,  4,634;  Average  daily  attendance,  3,829; 
No.  attending  private  schools,  5,644;  Absences  during  the  year  not  occasioned 
by  sickness,  148,400.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  allowed  a  salary  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,  and  is  to  be  a  college  or  normal  graduate.  He  is,  however, 
to  be  allowed  a  clerk  at  S600.  The  salaries  of  the  Principals  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  are  but  $1,000,  and  the  principal  female  assistant  receives  only  $330. 
The  highest  wages  paid  to  any  lady  teacher  is  $420,  as  principal  of  primary 
school.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  if  we  compare  the  average  daily  attendance 
with  the  number  enrolled,  it  gives  but  a  trifle  over  48  per  cent.,  while  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  average  number  belonging,  we  have  but  between  82  and 
83  per  cent.  What  becomes  of  the  6,853  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  school  we 
are  not  informed. 

The  December  number  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  gives  the  following 
educational  statistics  of  that  state  for  1866.  The  whole  number  of  children, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  is  559,778;  school-districts,  8,399; 
districts  in  which  schools  were  taught  within  the  year,  8,166;  pupils  attending 
primary  schools,  390,714;  attending  high  schools,  12,098;  number  of  teachers 
employed,  9,493;  expended  for  tuition,  $1,020,440;  school-houses  built  with- 
in the  year,  346;  total  value  of  school-property,  $4,515,734;  total  number  of 
school-houses,  8,231. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal:  The  City  of 
Dayton,  0.,  has  1  High,  5  Grammar,  and  I  Colored  school,  employing  55  teach- 
ers. Principal  of  the  High  School,  salary  $1,600:  2  male  assistants,  each 
$1,248;  2  female  assistants,  each  $700;  5  principals  of  Grammar  Schools,  each 
$1,248,  5  female  assistants,  each  $560.  There  are  also  5  grades  of  female 
teachers  with  salaries  ranging  from  $300,  the  lowest  or  5th  grade,  to  $448,  the 
1st  grade.  The  grade  of  a  primary  teacher  depends  altogether  on  her  suc- 
cess in  teaching.  Examinations  are  held  annually,  and  those  teachers  who 
attain  a  high  per  cent,  for  their  classes  in  all  their  studies  are  advanced  one 
grade.  The  questions  are  selected  by  the  committee:  85  per  cent,  is  the 
standard.  If  the  pupils  get  90  per  cent.,  the  teacher  is  advanced  one  grade, 
and  receives  $20  additional  salary;  if  they  fall  below  75,  she  is  in  like  manner 
reduced. 

Michigan. —  With  the  December  number  the  Michigan  Teacher  closes  its 
first  year.  Started  as  a  mere  experiment  at  first,  it  has  earned  not  only  success 
for  itself  but  a  front  rank  among  journals  of  a  like  character.  In  furnishing 
news  of  a  local  nature  it  has  not  its  equal,  while  in  its  editorials  and  contri- 
butions it  is  able  and  earnest.     We  congratulate  the  teachers  of  the  state  ujjou 
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the  enterprise  of  their  journal Of  the  graduates  of  the  Michigan   State 

Normal  School,  since  its  commencement,  two-thirds  are  still  teaching In 

consequence  of  the  recent  troubles  in  Adrian  College,  half  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  nearly  all  the  Faculty  have  resigned. 

By  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  there  are  in  New- York  City  268 
schools,  including  the  Free  Academy,  Normal  Schools,  Grammar  Schools,  Even- 
ing Schools  and  all  others.  Total  amount  ex25ended  for  schools,  $2,377,988.69; 
amount  raised,  $2,298,508.55;  deficit,  §79,480.11.  Total  number  of  pupils  in 
city  schools  and  corporate  schools  during  1864,  218,084;  in  1865,  219,749.  State 
school-tax  for  the  past  12  years  paid  by  the  city,  $4,851,307.09.  Received  by 
the  city  from  the  state,  $2,594,491.05.  In  the  Twenty-first  Ward  two  evening 
schools  have  been  opened  for  the  winter,  one  with  45  and  the  other  with  53 
teachers.  The  Cooper's  Institute  has  thus  far  cost  $796,191  —  all,  with  but  little 
exception,  derived  from  the  founder  or  the  revenues  of  the  property.  Twenty- 
seven  instructors  are  employed  in  the  various  schools.  The  school  of  design 
for  women  had  200  pupils.     Expenses  for  1865,  $28,658.07. 

Brown  University  has  received  during  the  past  year  $150,000  in  donations, 
and  expects  to  receive  $100,000  more. 

The  late  H.  Ames,  of  St.  Louis,  left  by  his  will  $100,000  to  the  O'Fallon  In- 
stitute, an  institution  resembling  the  Coojier's  Institute.  Would  that  more  of 
our  wealthy  men  would  not  wait  till  death  comes,  but,  like  Cooper  and  Vassar, 
devote  a  part  of  their  wealth  during  their  life-times  to  the  cause  of  education, 
and  then  apply  the  same  business  ability  that  has  enabled  them  to  acquire  for- 
tunes to  the  expenditure  of  such  amount.  We  think  the  result  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  all. 

California. —  From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
as  published  in  the  November  number  of  the  California  Teacher,  we  take  the 
following  statistics,  showing  the  wonderful  progress  of  this  young  state  in  edu- 
cational matters,  under  the  lead  of  her  very  able  State  Superintendent.  For 
the  school-year  of  ten  months,  beginning  Sept.  1,  1865,  and  ending  June  30, 
1866,  the  census  gives  the  No.  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  — 
White,  82,324;  Negro,  625;  Indian,  under  the  guardianshij)  of  white  persons, 
1,093;  Total,  84,042.  No.  of  children  between  the  above  ages  who  have  at- 
tended public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  year  —  White,  37,623;  Negro,  220 ; 
Indian,  63.  No.  of  children,  as  above,  who  have  attended  private  schools  at 
any  time  during  the  year  —  White,  15,569;  Negro,  75;  Indian,  27.  Total  No. 
enrolled  on  school-registers,  55,173;  average  No.  belonging,  48,091;  average 
daily  attendance,  38,989;  per  cent,  of  attendance  (on  average  No.  belonging), 
85;  total  No.  of  schools,  986;  average  No.  of  months  school  was  maintained, 
6.1.  Monthly  salary,  board  included,  paid  teachers — male,  $73;  female,  $57; 
average,  $65.  Cash  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  $551,462.02;  for  school  libraries, 
$2,074.81.  Total  expenditures,  $859,229.19;  total  receipts,  $918,851.59;  leaving 
a  balance  on  hand  of,  $59,622.40.  Total  value  of  school-property,  $1,206,597.60. 
No.  of  teachers  who  hold  state  diplomas,  43;  No.  who  attended  countj^  insti- 
tutes, 497;  No.  who  subscribe  for  some  educational  journal,  623.  Total  No.  of 
teachers,  1,268:  male,  597;  female,  671.  The  average  wages  of  teachers  is  not 
so  great  as  we  expected,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  we  call  the 
attention  of  our  teachers.  Out  of  1,268  teachers,  623,  or  about  one  half,  sub- 
scribe for  some  educational  journal.  Of  the  17,279  teachers  in  this  state,  do 
one  half  take  any  educational  paper?     Again:  of  that  number  497,  or  about 
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|,  attended  county  institutes,  and  43,  or  about  one  in  thirty,  hold  state 
diplomas. 

Upper  Canada  is  making  rapid  advancement  in  educational  matters.  The 
school  rei^ort  for  1865  is  just  out,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  in  1865  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  of  school-age  was  361,617,  and  of  other  ages  22,035, 
making  a  total  of  383,652.  As  the  whole  number  reported  is  426,757,  this 
leaves  42,105  that  fail  to  attend  school. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Lower  Can- 
ada for  1865,  we  learn  that  the  whole  number  of  schools  is  3,706 ;  number  of 
pupils,  202,648;  fees  paid,  $597,448.  Of  pupils  able  to  read  well  there  are 
96,491;  able  to  write,  107,161;  learning  simple  Arithmetic,  83,930;  learning 
Geography,  64,718;  learning  Grammar,  29,428;  learning  History,  71,153. 

From  the  Nova-Scotia  Journal  of  Education  we  learn  that  the  people  of  that 
province  have  taken  a  great  step  in  advance  by  making  school  jprivileges  free, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  increase  in  one  year  consequent  ujaon  the  change.  No. 
of  free  public  schools  in  1865,  647;  No.  for  1866,  906.  No.  of  pupils  for  1865, 
35,151;  No.  in  1866,  44,584;  being  an  increase  of  9,443. 

School-Teacher  Dismissed. —  Mr.  F.  A.  Thyne  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in 
Mahaska  county,  Iowa,  and,  upon  attempting  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  in- 
struction with  which  the  authorities  were  not  acquainted,  was  notified  that  the 
system  was  not  ajjproved,  and  he  must  conform  his  course,  as  a  teacher,  to 
their  preconceived  ideas  of  propriety,  or  give  uj)  his  school.  He  chose  to  do 
the  latter,  receiving  from  the  subdirector  the  following  certificate,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  his  dismissal: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  F.  A.  Thyne,  a  school-teacher,  of  Mahaska  county, 
Iowa,  has  taught  our  school  three  days  in  Township  No.  9,  and  we  dismiss  him 
for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  1st,  Doing  away  with  oral  spelling,  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  spelling  on  slates.  2d,  Requiring  all  the  smaller  children  to 
have  slates  and  pencils,  and  having  them  to  draw  lines,  letters,  pictures,  etc., 
etc.  3d,  He  would  not  teach  the  names  of  the  twenty-six  letters,  at  first,  to 
the  children.  4th,  Taking  ujt  too  much  time  for  the  recitations,  and  asking 
too  many  questions  on  the  lessons.  5th,  Allowing  the  pupils  to  sit  while  in 
the  class.  Given  under  my  hand,  at  Oskaloosa  Tp.,  Mahaska  county,  Iowa, 
the  22d  day  of  November,  1866.  S.  Ruby,  Subdirector." 

Comment  on  the  above  is  unnecessary;  and  yet,  are  there  not  in  our  own 
state  directors  who  are  guilty  of  as  great  a  piece  of  folly  as  was  Mr.  Ruby? 
"We  trust  the  time  will  come,  and  that  soon,  when  directors  will  feel  the  imper- 
ative necessity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  teach- 
ing,— by  attending  institutes,  and  by  other  methods, —  that  they  may  be  able 
to  know  good  work  Avhen  it  is  done,  and  to  realize  the  necessity  for  securing 
good  teachers  for  their  schools;  for  poor  teachers  are  dear  at  any  price. 

Tennessee. —  Prof.  Ogden,  who  helped  to  sever  the  chains  of  the  slave  by  the 
use  of  the  sword  during  the  rebellion,  has  now  given  himself  to  the  work  of 
liberating  him  from  the  thralldom  of  ignorance.  The  Fisk  School,  of  which 
he  has  charge,  Avas  established  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  poor  colored  child- 
ren of  Nashville,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  scholars  for  the  position  of 
teachers.  An  institution  for  the  training  of  preachers  was  also  connected 
with  it.  It  has  a  chapel  capable  of  seating  600  persons;  and  when  it  is 
filled  with  the  children  going  through  with  their  deeply-interesting  exer- 
cises, it  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.     At  the  very  outset,  a  systematic 
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grading  of  all  the  pupils  was  made;  and  wlien  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Nashville  visited  and  examined  it,  they  were  willing  to  confess  that  it  corn- 
paired  in  this  respect  favorably  with  the  white  schools.  The  divisions  of  the 
schools  comprise,  1st,  three  primary  schools  —  A,  B  and  C  —  composed  of  child- 
ren whose  ages  range  from  5  to  8  years;  2d,  two  advance  primary  —  C  and  D, — 
with  children  from  8  to  14 ;  3d,  one  intermediate,  with  those  from  12  to  18 ;  4th, 
one  secondary,  close  grade,  with  children  from  10  to  14;  5th,  one  intermediate 
for  adults;  6th,  one  grammar  school,  scholars  from  the  ages  of  12  to  20;  and 
7th,  one  high  school,  of  a  low  grade  as  yet,  with  scholars  from  12  to  25.  This 
school  contains  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teachers.  The  night 
school  is  in  successful  operation.  Instruction  in  it  varies  from  the  Alphabet  to 
the  Fifth  Reader.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  one  week  was  495.  The 
number  that  had  not  whispered  during  that  time  was  401.  Number  of  perfect 
recitations,  2,725;  cases  of  discipline  for  the  week,  9.  The  school  is  sustained 
at  a  monthly  outlay  of  $700.  When  first  opened,  it  had  four  schools  and  160 
pupils,  which  soon  increased  to  nine  schools  and  600  pujoils.  Before  the  close 
of  its  first  term,  1,130  scholars,  including  209  attending  at  night,  were  enrolled. 

Lookout-Mountain  College,  near  Chattanooga,  recently  established  by  the 

munificence  of  Christopher  E.  Robert,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  for  the  education  of 
southern  youth  of  both  sexes,  is  in  the  full  tide  of  success.  It  ojDened  with 
fifty  pupils,  which  number  is  constantly  increasing.  Situated  where  Hooker 
won  his  fight  above  the  clouds,  we  trust  it  will  win  its  battle  over  the  clouds  of 
southern  ignorance  and  prejudice, —  a  victory  no  less  glorious,  and  no  less  need- 
ful than  was  Hooker's Rev.  D.  Burt,  Superintendent  of  Freedmen's  Schools, 

furnishes  to  the  Nashville  Republican  and  Banner  the  following  figures  from 
the  reports  for  the  month  of  November,  showing  the  exact  status  of  education 
among  the  frecdmen  of  Tennessee:  Total  number  of  schools,  96  —  Day  schools, 
78;  Night  schools,  18.  Total  number  of  teachers,  118— White  teachers,  78; 
Colored  teachers,  40.  Total  number  of  scholars,  6,451 ;  Number  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  1,963;  Number  free  before  the  war,  157;  Daily  average  attend- 
ance, 4,136.  Number  of  scholars  pursuing  the  following  branches  of  study: 
Alphabet,  1,047;  Spell  and  read  easy  lessons,  2,849;  Advanced  readers,  2,555; 
Arithmetic,  1,697;  Geography,  1,000;  English  Grammar,  248;  Writing,  1,655. 
Total  amount  of  tuition  paid,  $574.05,  by  1,220  scholars.  Number  of  school- 
buildings  owned  by  freedmen,  23.  Number  of  buildings  furnished  by  Bureau, 
29.  Amount  of  transportation  of  teachers  by  Bureau,  $500.25.  Total  expense 
of  conducting  schools,  $3,847.60.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four 
of  the  above  scholars  attend  the  schools  in  Nashville. 

The  total  number  of  freedmen's  schools  —  exclusive  of  night  schools,  Sab- 
bath and  private  schools, —  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  is 
975.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  1,405,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils 
is  90,778. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Baltimore  Association  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  freedmen  shows  $52,000  expended  and  $42,000  received  in 
the  year.  Of  this  sum  $4,000  was  from  the  New-England  Freedmen's-Aid  As- 
sociation ;  $3,800  from  New-England  friends ;  and  $6,000  from  Maryland  colored 
people.  The  society  has  in  operation  seventy-four  schools,  including  twenty- 
two  in  Baltimore,  numbering  in  all  seventy-four  teachers  and  7,000  scholars. 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  colored.  The  most  encouraging  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  association. 
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PERSONAL. 

Married. —  In  Chicago,  on  Thanksgiving-Day  (November  29),  at  the  resi- 
dence of  S.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  by  Eev.  W.  H.  Eyder,  D.D.,  Eugene  B.  Pierce, 
Esq.,  of  Peoria,  to  Miss  Lucia  A.  Briggs,  of  Chicago,  and  lately  assistant-teach- 
er in  the  Moseley  School  of  that  city.  No  cards.  Chicago  loses  thus  a  most  ex- 
cellent teacher;  but  we  suppose  the  public  loss  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  individual  gain.  We  congratulate  the  parties,  but  especially  the  gentle- 
man, and  most  heartily  wish  them  much  happiness  all  along  the  journey  of 
life. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  New-York  Teacher  for  December.  It  is  a 
well-deserved  compliment:  "  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  has  been  reelected  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois  for  the  ensuing  four  years.  He  is  a 
model  school  oSicer." 

:M.  "V.  B.  Shattuck  has  resigned  his  situation  as  Principal  of  the  school  at 
Pittsfiekl. 

Capt.  .J.  11.  Blodgett,  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  after  hav- 
ing served  his  country  with  distinction  in  the  field,  still  continues  in  her  service 
as  a  leader  in  the  army  of  teachers,  at  Rockford. 

Prof.  .J.  Hurty,  one  of  Indiana's  best  teachers,  has  removed  from  Lawrence- 
burg  in  that  state  to  Paris,  Illinois,  where  he  has  been  apjaointed  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools.  A  scientific  note  from  him  intended  for  insertion  in  our 
December  number  came  to  hand  too  late  to  be  of  service.  We  hope  to  hear 
from  him  often  in  future. 

We  see  by  a  notice  in  the  Randolph  County  Democrat  that  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  valuable  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  of  Chester,  is  laboring  hard  to  get 
parents  to  visit  the  schools,  and  to  notice  the  monthly  reports  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  passing  strange  that  parents  need  to  be  tirged  to  perform  so  obvious  a  duty. 
We  venture  to  affirm  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  intrust  a  young  colt  to  a 
trainer's  hands,  to  have  him  broken  to  harness,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out occasional  inspection  of  the  work.  But  his  children !  Oh !  he  has  n't  time. 
He  guesses  they  will  get  along  some  how. 

JoN  Shastid,  well  known  as  one  of  our  ablest  teachers,  has  removed  from 
Perry  to  Lewistown,  Fulton  Co.,  where  we  learn  he  is  succeeding  finely.  The 
people  there  are  certainly  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  such  a  teacher. 

Hon.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Williams  College,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  in  place  of 
Judge  French,  resigned.  He  is  heartily  indorsed  by  the  Plowman,  which  says: 
"  The  farming  community  may  feel  the  most  entire  confidence  that,  if  any  man 
living  can  make  a  complete  success  of  an  Agricultural  College,  President  Chad- 
bourne  can  and  will." 

William  Gilmore  Simms  is  writing  a  history  of  South  Carolina  for  use  in 
schools. 

Prop.  Samuel  G.  Brown,  a  professor  at  Dartmouth  College,  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  President  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  formerly  of  Galena,  has  removed  to  Macomb,  McDonough. 
county. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

•■■■■  Illinois  is  proud  of  her  present  able  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, as  she  has  just  proven  by  continuing  him  in  office  for  four  years  more, 
and  that,  too,  at  the  head  of  his  ticket.  The  state  has  honored  him,  but  she  has 
honored  herself  no  less,  in  showing  that  she  appreciates  earnest,  faithful  and 
unselfish  effort  in  the  duties  of  his  position.  Mr.  Bateman  has  done  many  val- 
uable things  during  his  several  terms  of  office,  but  we  doubt  if  he  has  done  any 
thing  of  more  real  public  utility  than  giving  this  volume  to  the  people  of  the 
state.  One  has  to  become  a  little  familiar  with  the  working  and  the  duties  of  the 
Superintendent's  office  in  order  to  appreciate  thoroughly  its  value.  He  has  to 
see  the  scores  of  letters  coming  daily  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  containing 
questions  for  decisions,  each,  perhaps,  containing  in  itself  the  germs  of  an  ex- 
pensive law-suit,  but  for  the  wise  and  careful  decision  of  the  Superintendent. 

"We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  work  has  met  with  such  acceptance  as  to  cause  a 
second  edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  to  be  issued,  and  we  trust  that 
this  will  soon  be  exhausted.  No  school-officer,  and  no  teacher,  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  work.  We  give  extracts  from  two  of  the  numerous  commendatory 
letters  which  have  been  received  by  Mr.  B.,  and  which  we  have  appropriated 
The  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Springer,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Springfield,  says:  "I 
have  examined  the  work  carefully,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  it 
reflects  great  honor  on  its  author,  and  the  state  whose  officer  you  are.  The 
decisions  are  learned  and  comprehensive,  and  will  be  of  invaluable  benefit  to 
school  officers,  the  legal  profession,  and  to  our  courts.  It  is  highly  important 
that  our  Legislature  should  place  the  volume  in  the  hands  of  every  school-offi- 
cer in  the  state.  Such  a  course  would  save  much  litigation  and  secure  one 
uniform  administration  of  the  law." 

The  Hon.  W.  M.  Hatch,  of  Bloomington,  writes :  "  It  presents  in  a  condensed 
form  just  the  information  which  the  various  officers  of  our  common-school  sys- 
tem are  constantli/  in  need  of.  If  a  copy  of  this  book  could  be  placed  in  every 
school-district  in  this  state,  it  would  render  our  school  system  much  more  effi- 
cient, by  enabling  the  various  officers  to  act  more  intelligently."  "  It  would 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  useless  but  exjiensive  litigation."  "  I  see  not  how  a  lit- 
tle money  could  be  invested  so  as  to  yield  its  benefits  uniformly  to  all  the  peo- 
ple [so  well]  as  by  placing  a  copy  of  this  book  in  every  school-district  in  our 
state."     And  so  say  we. 

f  The  value  of  a  well-conducted  Geological  Survey  to  a  state  is  a  well-known 
and  admitted  fact,  so  that  most  of  our  states  have  such  surveys,  either  com- 
pleted or  now  going  on.  Illinois,  with  its  vast  coal-fields,  and  its  prairie  form- 
ation, presents  a  most  inviting,  though  laborious  field,  to  the  geological  explor- 
er. This  noble  first  volume  of  the  report  demonstrates  the  economic  value  to 
the  state  of  the  labors  of  her  worthy  and  efficient  Geologist,  A.  H.  Wortheu, 
Esq.,  and  his  various  assistants. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  Illinois  that  this  survey  has  met  with  such  opposition,  and 
that  the  various  reports  of  Mr.  "Worthen's  jiredecessors  had  not  been  published 
simply  from  the  fact  that  a  legislative  appropriation  was  refused.  Even  now, 
the  appro^Driation  is  not  sufficient  to  authorize  the  publication  of  all  the  mate- 

*  Common-School  Decisions.    Second  Kditiou ;  revised  and  enlarged.     By  Hon.  N.  Bateman. 
t  Geological  Survey  op  Ilunois.    Yol.  i.    A.  II.  Wortben,  Director. 
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rials  on  hand,  and  we  trust  the  legislature  soon  to  meet  will  at  once  give  the 
necessary  authorization.  The  present  volume  contains  discussions  on  the  surface 
geology,  nomenclature  of  the  groups,  description  and  extent  of  the  coal-meas- 
ures, geology  of  the  lead  region,  report  on  the  coal-iields  of  the  state,  the  origin 
and  formation  of  prairies,  and  the  detailed  reports  on  nine  counties,  besides 
much  that  we  have  not  mentioned.  The  next  volume  (which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  and  will  soon  be  issued)  will  contain  the  palseontology,  while 
materials  for  a  third  volume  are  ready  for  publication.  The  value  of  Geology 
cgnsists  as  much  in  its  telling  what  is  not  as  in  telling  what  is;  and  the  ad- 
ditional volume,  containing  the  detailed  reports  of  the  remaining  ninety-three 
counties,  would  pay  for  itself  at  once  in  showing  the  people  where  not  to  expect 
certain  geological  deposits. 

The  labors  of  the  geologist  are  well  supplemented  by  the  engraver,  the  print- 
er, and  the  binder,  and  the  volume  is  one  of  which  the  state  may  well  be 
proud. 

*  The  true  test  of  any  school-book  is  the  class-room.  Many  a  teacher,  who 
has,  from  an  examination  of  a  text-book,  decided  it  to  be  exactly  suited  to  his 
wants,  has,  to  his  surprise,  found  it,  upon  trial,  very  far  from  working  as  he 
expected.  But,  from  our  examination  of  this  book,  we  should  judge  it  would 
stand  this  test,  and  be  found — what  its  title  claims  for  it  —  a  practical  Arith- 
metic. The  author,  in  his  numerous  school-books,  seems  to  have  the  faculty, 
possessed  by  but  few,  of  making  working  books;  and  in  this  case,  without 
laboring  for  marked  originality,  we  judge  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the 
different  portions  of  arithmetical  science  and  practice  in  better  proportions  than 
is  ordinarily  done.  It  is  especially  full  in  Commercial  Arithmetic  —  interest, 
discount,  bills,  notes,  etc., —  while  the  roots  —  so  seldom  used  in  business  — 
occupy  but  comparatively  little  space. 

f  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  and  punish  crime  is  the  great  question  press- 
ing upon  us  all^legislators  and  people.  Its  increase  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years, —  although  there  may  be  exceptional  causes  at  work,  which  are  but 
temporary, —  yet  is  such  as  to  alarm  every  thinking  person.  The  author  found, 
upon  entering  upon  his  work  at  Joliet,  three  years  ago  last  Aj^ril,  but  about  500 
criminals.  To-day  there  are  more  than  1,050,  with  every  prospect  of  a  great 
increase  during  this  winter.  These  men  and  women  represent  at  least  as  many 
families ;  they  are  not  altogether  abandoned,  and  the  question  comes  to  every 
one  Can  nothing  be  done  that  they  may  not  plunge  deeper  in  crime  when  again 
returned  to  society?  in  other  words,  Can  not  reformation  be  mingled  with 
punishment?  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  point  for  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lators; and  yet  the  amount  that  has  been  done  by  the  state  in  this  direction  is 
an  appropriation  of  $5  per  week  for  a  chaplain,  and  not  a  cent  for  a  library. 

The  author  says  that  in  an  experience  of  25  years  in  the  ministry  he  has 
never  preached  to  so  attentive  an  audience  as  he  has  within  the  walls  of  the 
prison.  He  repeats  the  vivid  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  crime  given  by  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  as  according  completely  with  his  experience  and 
observation.  We  could  wish,  under  this  head,  that  he  had  given  us  the  actual 
statistics  of  the  prison  in  stead  of  general  statements.  Definite  numbers  have  a 
power  that  compels  attention. 

»  A  Practical  Arithmetic.     By  O.  P.  Quackonbos,  A.M.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    pp.  324. 
t  Crime  and  its  Punishmext.  and  Life  is  the  Penitentiari.    By  Rev.  S.  G.  Lathrop,  Chaplain. 
Joliet,  Illinois:     Published  by  the  Author. 
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The  volume  embodies  the  excellent  report  of  A.  M.  Gow,  Esq.,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  State  Reform  Schools, —  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  teachers  has 
been  often  called,  and  one  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  state.  No 
man  can  read  the  replies  of  the  various  judges  and  attorneys  to  the  inquiries 
put  by  Mr.  Gow,  without  feeling  that  this  object  is  second  to  no  one  in  import- 
ance, and  without  hoping  that  the  present  legislature  will  take  measures  to 
establish  such  schools. 

The  work  is  a  very  readable  one :  at  any  rate,  we  sat  down  to  get  some  statis- 
tics from  it,  and  found,  before  we  were  aware,  that  we  had  read  it  through.  We 
would,  above  all,  that  every  member  of  the  legislature  could  read  and  ponder 
Avell  its  pages.     Send  for  it. 

■^New  York  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst-governed  city  in 
this  country.  Parton  here  has  given  facts  and  figures  to  prove  why  and  how  it 
is  so.  It  is  worth  the  careful  study  of  every  lover  of  his  country :  for  the  evils 
spoken  of  are  not  confined  to  New  York ;  they  are  on  every  side  of  us.  Official 
corruption  is  more  than  hinted  at  all  around. 

When  a  people  gets  so  far  gone  in  corruption  that  stealing  and  official  cor- 
ruption are  regarded  as  virtues,  they  are  surely  ripe  for  the  uses  of  the  dema- 
gogue, and  most  certainly  unfit  for  self-government.  It  becomes  us  all  —  espe- 
cially teachers  — to  look  to  it  that  things  are  called  by  their  right  names,  and 
viewed  in  their  right  light. 

f  When  a  man  so  loved  and  so  honored  as  was  Lincoln,  and  so  worthy  of  that 
love  and  that  honor,  dies,  our  very  love  and  reverence  make  us  most  eager  to 
know  all  that  can  be  known  of  him:  not  alone  that  he  was  born  and  died,  that 
he  married  and  practiced  law,  etc.,  which  to  some  seems  the  ideal  of  biography  ; 
but  how  Lincoln  the  man  looked,  how  he  walked  the  streets,  how  he  met  great 
and  small,  and  how  his  heart  beat  responsive  to  other  human  hearts.  It  is  not 
Lincoln  standing  with  outstretched  arm  and  far-prophetic  look  over  the  graves 
of  Gettysburg,  but  Lincoln  standing  face  to  face  with  the  child  and  the  sage, 
with  the  rich  and  the  poor,  that  we  wish  to  see ;  and  this  is  what  this  volume 
tells  us  of  him.  It  gives  him  to  us  as  he  was  seen  in  a  daily  intercourse  of  six 
months,  while  the  author  was  engaged  upon  his  historical  painting  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  ;  and,  to  our  mind,  Lincoln  grows  by  the 
very  process  that  would  dwarf  the  most.     The  book  is  an  eminently  readable  one. 

The  December  numbers  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  the  New-York  Teacher, 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  the  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Iowa  School 
Journals,  and  the  Beloit  College  Monthly,  have  been  received.  Each  of  these 
contains  matter  of  value  and  interest,  not  alone  to  teachers  of  the  states  in 
which  they  are  published,  but  to  all  members  of  the  profession. 

The  December  number  of  this  journal  contained  papers  of  great  value  read 
at  the  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  held  in  Centralia.  They, 
for  the  most  part,  give  evidence  of  much  thought  and  careful  preparation  upon 
the  topics  of  which  they  treat,  and  the  suggestions  contained,  as  coming  from 
earnest  practical  men,  are  of  great  value.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  is  not  now  deemed  by  its  possessor  a  sinecure,  but  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  present  incumbents  are  laboring  with  much  ability, 
fidelity,  and  zeal,  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  their  respectiA'e  coun- 
ties.    The  result  can  not  be  doubted. 

*  How  New-York  City  IS  fiovERSED.  By  James  Parton.    Reprinted  from  the  North-Ameiican  He- 
view.    Ticknor  &  Fields 
fSix  Months  at  tbe  White-House.    Carpenter.    New- York  :  Ilurd  &  Houghton. 
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Thr  Atlantic  Moxthly  for  January. —  Among  the  various  magazines  that 
present  themselves  as  candidates  for  popular  favor,  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
stands,  as  ever,  in  the  front  rank,  and  enters  upon  its  nineteenth  volume  appa- 
rently with  increased  vigor.  It  presents  an  array  of  distinguished  contributors 
of  which  its  publishers  may  well  be  proud.  The  January  number  contains  the 
first  installment  of  Dr.  Holmes's  story  '  The  Guardian  Angel ' ;  poems  from 
Lowell,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Stedman,  and  Bryant;  stories  from  Trowbridge, 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  the  Author  of  '  Herman  ' ;  articles  from  Parton,  Higginson, 
Mitchell,  Fred.  Douglass,  and  others;  and  continues  its  able  discussions  of  cur- 
rent political  topics.  To  all  who  desire  a  thoughtful,  earnest  magazine  the  At- 
lantic is  commended,  in  full  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  Herald  ok  Health,  published  by  Miller,  Wood  <fe  Co.,  13  and  15  Laight 
street,  New  York,  and  edited  by  the  distinguished  author  G.  W.  Bungay,  is 
well  worth  its  subscription-price  of  $2.00  a  year.  The  November  number,  now 
before  us,  contains  contributed  articles  from  Greeley,  Dr.  Hanaford,  Rev.  0.  B. 
Frothingham,  Dr.  Wood,  Mrs.  Treat,  Prof.  Browne,  Burleigh,  and  Beecher, 
besides  many  others. 

The  Northwest  —  a  weekly  journal  of  Western  Literature,  published  at  Free- 
port,  Hlinois  —  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  exchanges.  It  deserves,  and  we  doubt 
not  will  receive,  the  fullest  support. 


SCISSOEINGS. 


Of  the  durability  of  timber  in  a  wet  state  the  piles  of  the  bridge  built  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan  over  the  Danube  afford  a  striking  examble.  One  of  these  piles 
was  taken  up  and  was  found  to  be  petrified  to  the  depth  of  %  of  an  inch,  but 
the  rest  of  the  wood  was  perfect. 

An  old  writer,  quoted  by  Thoreau  in  his  'Yankee  in  Canada',  says  the 

name  of  that  country  "comes  from  Monsieur  Cane,  a  French  lord,  who  first 
planted  a  colony  of  French  in  America."  The  origin  of  the  name  of  Quebec  is 
also  given  as  Que-bec! — "  What  a  beak !  " — the  exclamation  of  Jacques  Cartier's 
pilot,  when  he  first  saw  the  cape  on  which  the  city  is  built. 

Eighteen  miles  from  Romney,  West  Virginia,  is  the  Ice  Mountain  —  a 

hill  three  hundred  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  issues,  all  the  year  round,  a 
stream  of  ice-cold  water.  By  turning  up  the  loose  rocks  on  the  sides,  ice  may 
be  found  in  midsummer. 

Thomas  Hunter,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  35  in  New  York, 

receives  a  salary  of  $4,150.     Grammar-school  masters  are  looking  up. 

Miss  Howard  —  colored  —  recently  graduated  at  the  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal School  in  Boston,  and  has  been  elected  teacher  of  one  of  the  colored  schools 
in  New  York,  with  a  salary  of  $550. 

"The  Assistant-Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  New-York  City" 

—  says  Mr.  Pardee,  the  Sabbath-School  Agent — "once  told  me  that  in  the  1500 
teachers  under  his  supervision  there  were  not  more  than  five  in  one  hundred 
that  were  not  simply  machine  teachers." 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  carries  by  Montreal  50,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wa- 
ter per  minute,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  bears  to  the  sea  143,000,000  tons  of 
solid  matter. 

A.MKRICAN  Students  Abroad. —  Two  young  Americans  stand  first  and  third 

in  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  in  the  competitive  examination  of  civil 
engineers  in  Paris. 

Suez  Canal. —  It  is  said  that  this  great  work  will  be  completed  in  a  little 

over  a  year  from  this  time. 

With  four  weights  of  respectively  1  pound,  3  pounds,  9  pounds,  and  27 

pounds,  any  number  of  pounds  from  1  to  40  may  be  weighed. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

THIRTEENTH    ANNUAL    MEETINO. 


EEPORTED     BY      SAMUEL     WILLj 


The  Illikois  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  its  Thirteenth  Annual 
Session,  in  the  Congi-egational  Church  in  Jacksonville,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  25th, 
1866,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

PROGRAMME      OF      EXERCISES. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  26th. — Forenoon. — 10-12,  Organization.  Address  by  the  Pres- 
ident, 8.  H.  White,  of  Chicago.  Appointment  of  Committees,  etc.  Afternoon. — 
2-2}4,  Music:  0.  Blackman,  Chicago.  2]4-^}4,  Address:  Rev.  S.  G.  Lathrop, 
Joliet.  i}4-4:}4,  Discussion  :  Should  Moral  arid  Religious  Instruction  be  given  in 
the  Common  Schools?  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  Galesburg;  S.  M.  Dickey,  Ful- 
ton; M.  B.  Beals,  Moline.  4>^-5,  Gymnastics:  E.  P.  Burlingham,  Cairo. 
Evening. —  7-7}^,  Music:  Mr.  Blackman.  73^-8,  Essay:  Miss  Edith  T.  John- 
son, Normal.     8-9,  Address:  Jas.  H.  Blodgett,  Rockford. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  26th. — Forenoon. —  9-934,  Devotional  Exercises  and  Music. 
9  34-10  K,  Address:  G.  W.  Perkins,  Chicago.  103^-1134)  Discussion  :  Should  the 
State  of  Illinois  establish  one  or  more  Reform  Schools  immediately?  Richard  Ed- 
wards, Normal;  G.  W.  Perkins,  Chicago;  and  others.  11>^-12,  Essay:  J.  P. 
Slade,  Belleville.  Afternoon.— 2-2%,  Music:  Mr.  Blackman.  23^-334,  Ad- 
dress: Wm.  M.  Baker,  Springfield.  33^-43^,  Discussion:  Should  Attendance  at 
School  be  made  Compulsory  by  law,  and  is  it  expedient  that  a  lata  to  that  effect  be 
enacted  at  thcpresent  time?  S.  M.  Etter,  Kewanee ;  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  Alton  ; 
E. P.  Burlingham.  43^-43^,  Gymnastics:  E.  P.  Burlingham.  43^-5,  Essay:  S. 
M.  Heslet,  Lebanon.  Evening.— 1-1%,  Mmsic:  Mr.  Blackman.  7>^-7%,  Es- 
say: J.  W.  Powell,  Normal.     7%-8%,  Address:  Hon.  Newton  Bateman. 

Thursday,  Dec.  27th. —  Forenoon. —  9-934)  Devotional  Exercises  and  Music. 
934-lOM)  Address:  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  Springfield.  1034-llM,  Discussion: 
Should  the  Free  Sigh  School  and  University  form  a  part  of  a  system  of  Common 
Schools?  J.  L.  PiCKARD,  Chicago;  A.  H.  Veeder,  Galva;  A.  M.  Brooks,  Spring- 
field. 113^-12,  Essay:  Miss  M.  McCambridge,  Cairo.  Afternoon. — 2-23^,  Mu- 
sic: Mr.  Blackman.  234-334>  Address:  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  DesMoines,  Io- 
wa. 33^-43^,  Discussion  :  Should  the  State  of  Illinois  publish  a  Manual  of  Direc- 
tions and  Flans  for  Grading,  Locating,  Constructing,  Heating,  Ventilating  and 
Furnishing  Common-School  Houses?  J.  B.  Roberts,  Galesburg;  J.  V.  Thomas, 
Dixon ;  A.  M.  Gow,  Rock  Island.     434-5,  Election.     Evening. —  Sociable. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  singing,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  0.  Blackman, 
of  Chicago,  and  by  prayer  ofi'ered  by  Rev.  President  Sturtevant,  of  Illinois 
College. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  Mr.  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  of  Alton,  was  chosen 
Secretary ;  but  he  declining,  E.  L.  Wells,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent  of  Ogle 
county,  was  chosen. 

In  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Peru,  was  chosen  Treas- 
urer. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  of  Chicago,  delivered  the 
Annual  Address,  as  follows: 

the  relations  of  the  state  to  higher  education. 

Felloto  Teachers:  Again  we  meet  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  mutual  im- 
provement, and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  great  cause  for  which  we 
labor.     We  come  to  profit  by  the  wisdom  gained  from  another  year  of  experi- 
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ence,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  field  of  operations.  In  reviewing  the  year  just 
closing,  in  recalling  the  .''uceess  which  has  attended  our  efl'orts,  and  the  progress 
which  has  marked  the  interests  of  education,  we  find  renewed  cause  for  grati- 
tude to  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  so  blessed  our  work.  May  His  counsels 
guide  us  in  deliberating  upon  the  important  questions  which  arise  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

Subjects  of  no  ordinary  interest  are  now  agitating  the  popular  mind  and  call- 
ing for  a  wise  settlement  by  our  legislators.  As  those  who  have  devoted  years 
to  studying  the  various  systems  of  education  and  in  watching  their  working, 
whose  time  is  spent  in  solving  the  various  problems  which  arise  in  the  improve- 
ment of  mind,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  masses,  it  is  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  give  their  influence  in  deciding  the  char- 
acter of  our  educational  jiolity.  The  action  of  this  association,  after  careful 
deliberation  ujjon  the  subjects  which  have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  has  been  a 
powerful  agent  in  shaping  our  present  educational  system ;  and  now  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  for  the  same  salutary  influence  in  settling  questions  of 
vitalimportance.  Your  executive  committee  has  provided  for  a  consideration 
of  many  of  these  in  the  programme  placed  in  your  hands.  Let  me  bespeak  for 
each  one  of  the  subjects  there  presented  the  careful  attention  which  its  merit 
demands. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  subjects  now  agitating  the  minds  of  educators  is 
the  relation  which  the  state  should  sustain  toward  education,  especially  in  its 
higher  forms.  That  every  child  within  the  borders  of  the  state  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  rudimentary  branches  as  taught  in  the  common 
school  is  so  plain  a  proposition  as  to  require  but  little  reasoning  to  demonstrate 
it.  The  history  of  the  difi'erent  communities  of  a  state  and  of  the  difl'erent  sec- 
tions of  the  country  is  one  strong  chain  of  evidence  that  the  prosperit}'  and  the 
happiness  of  a  people  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  education 
among  them.  The  mental  and  moral  degradation  of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons, 
work-shops  and  poor-houses  of  the  country  is  a  swift  witness  of  the  blighting 
influence  of  ignorance.  But,  disregnrding  all  historic  proof,  however  incontro- 
vertible, of  the  necessity  of  universal  education,  there  is,  almost  within  the  ex- 
perience of  the  youngest  child  in  our  schools,  enough  to  eouviuce  the  most 
caviling  of  the  truth  of  our  proposition.  During  the  terrible  war  which  has  so 
lately  convulsed  the  nation,  what  was  the  mental  status  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  hosts  of  rebellion  ?  If  we  look  among  them  for  any  gleams  of  intellectual 
light,  we  find  the  blackness  of  thick  darkness.  Had  they  enjoyed  the  mental 
culture  which  gives  the  ability  to  think,  had  they  been  iamiliar  with  only  the 
elementary  principles  of  a  republican  government,  never  would  they  have  be- 
come pliant  tools  to  work  out  the  ambitious  designs  of  traitors.  They  dug  to 
found  an  empire  based  upon  error  and  wrong,  but  found  their  own  graves  in 
stead.  Verily,  they  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  own  ignorance,  a  terrible 
harvest  indeed. 

Even  to-day,  where  do  we  find  the  strongest  sympathy  for  those  lately  in  re- 
bellion and  the  lukewarm  friends  of  liberty  and  justice?  ISTot  in  those  portions 
of  the  country  where  school-houses  dot  the  hill-sides,  or  wkere  the  people  are 
ardent  friends  and  patrons  of  the  common  school. 

Another  strong  argument  for  universal  education  is  the  fact  that,  where  the 
people  enjoy  its  benefits,  there  is  an  independence  of  judgment  and  action  which 
makes  them  self-reliant.  They  will  become  the  dupes  of  no  one.  No  wily, 
shrewd  politician  can  assume  a  leadership  and  retain  it  longer  than  his  course 
is  straight-forward. 

The  people  will  not  follow  a  leader  because  of  the  name  he  has,  or  the  posi- 
tion he  holds,  but  because  of  the  principles  he  represents.  Popular  education 
is  the  power  which  regulates  the  movements  of  the  machinery  of  government 
according  to  the  law  of  mental  development  and  progress.  The  will  of  the 
people  is  the  real  power,  and  all  things  else  are  but  the  instruments  provided 
for  expressing  and  carrying  out  its  designs.  Should  one  of  its  employes  prove 
inefficient,  or  indisposed  to  execute  its  plans,  or  be  inclined  to  thwart  its  ob- 
jects, he  is  only  an  agent,  subject  to  the  command  of  a  principal,  and  with 
powers  limited  in  extent  and  duration.  Such  an  agency  may,  for  a  time,  dis- 
obey instructions  or  disregard  duty ;  but  man  is  transitory,  while  the  govern- 
ment is  perpetual.  If  that  government  be  the  combined  will  of  a  free  people, 
controlled  by  wisdom  and  intelligence,  no  human  power  can  suppress  its  su- 
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premaey:  its  progress  will  be  like  that  of  the  forces  of  nature  in  spring-time, 
outward  and  upward.  As  well  attempt  to  smother  the  life  from  every  blade  of 
grass  on  our  broad  prairies  as  to  repress  the  aspirations  of  a  free  and  intelligent 
people. 

Popular  education  is  the  conservator  of  the  wisdom  of  the  masses,  which, 
like  the  mighty  river  gathering  in  its  waters  from  a  thousand  different  sources, 
moves  forward  with  the  combined  force  of  all  its  tributaries.  Whoever  would 
move  against  its  current  finds  himself  at  a  stand-still,  which  is  retrogression. 
Whoever  would  guide  the  current  must  move  right  forward  in  the  direction  of 
its  combined  force,  or  be  stranded  upon  the  bank,  wrecked  by  the  ambition  of 
an  ignorant  self-conceit. 

That  man  has  most  influence  among  his  fellows  who  has  the  greatest  mental 
development,  coupled  with  activity  and  energy  in  the  use  of  his  abilities.  If 
his  labors  are  directed  by  a  high  moral  purpose,  then  he  becomes  a  powerful 
agent  for  good,  and  fulfills  the  mission  of  a  noble  manhood.  To  this  end  it  is 
the  duty  imposed  upon  every  man  by  his  Creator  to  aspire.  Since  society  is 
made  up  of  individuals,  what  is  true  of  one  is  true  of  all.  In  community  the 
relations  of  the  members  are  such  that  the  condition  of  each  one  affects  that  of 
every  other.  If  there  is  one  who  is  governed  by  high  and  pure  motives,  and  is 
wise  in  his  action,  no  limit  can  be  placed  to  his  work.  If  he  is  maliciously 
disposed,  his  influence  will  be  equally  great  in  the  opposite  direction. 

If,  then,  the  hajjpiness  and  safety  of  society  and  the  prosperity  and  jjerpetu- 
ity  of  the  state  are  in  proportion  to  the  education  of  the  people,  the  welfare  of 
individuals  and  the  jjublic  demands  that  it  be  made  universal.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  simply  the  opportunity  be  offered  to  all  for  their  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion as  their  convenience  or  self-interest  shall  dictate,  but  it  should  be  made 
obligatory  upon  all,  to  a  reasonable  extent.  Nor  are  the  conditions  of  the  case 
fully  met  till  the  school-house  door  shall  open,  inviting  fr-ee  entrance  to  all  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  off'ered  within. 

Every  government  pursues  such  a  course  toward  those  under  its  sway  as  will 
make  them  the  most  useful  subjects  and  will  strengthen  and  perpetuate  its  own 
power.  The  welfare  of  a  republic  demands  a  republican  education  of  all  its 
citizens.  It  demands  that  development  of  their  mental  and  moral  manhood 
which  shall  qualify  them  for  self-government.  By  as  much  as  it  falls  short  of 
securing  this,  by  so  much  does  it  fail  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  a  republic. 

Whether  the  state  should  oflfer,  free  of  expense,  the  privileges  of  a  higher 
education  to  any  who  wish  to  rise  to  a  step  above  the  common  school  is  a  quest- 
ion concerning  which  the  opinions  of  educators  are  greatly  at  variance.  Dis- 
regarding, for  the  present,  any  details  of  a  system  or  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
operation,  let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

The  argument  for  universal  education  is  that  every  citizen  must  of  necessity 
have  at  least  enough  of  culture  to  perform  the  plainest  duties  of  citizenship, 
else  he  is  liable  to  become  a  source  of  mischief  to  the  state.  But  is  this  degree 
of  intelligence  sufficient  for  all?  Plainly  not.  There  are  in  the  administration 
of  government  many  and  various  positions  which  call  for  an  exercise  of  the 
strongest  intellect,  the  clearest  judgment,  and  the  most  powerful  reasoning 
faculties.  Should  an  array  be  made  of  the  persons  in  community  who  occupy 
positions  in  the  various  departments  of  jjublic  service,  the  most  speculative 
would  be  startled  at  their  number.  In  the  educational  department  alone  of  this 
state  there  are  near  70,000  persons  engaged  in  carrying  out  its  objects.  Yet  this 
number  is  small  when  compared  with  those  who  are  connected  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  executive  department, —  with  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  legislation  for  the  state  and  counties.  The  time  and  labor  of  all  these  serv- 
ants is  essential  to  the  2>i'oper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  state.  It  is  just 
as  necessary  that  there  be  capable  and  efficient  men  to  administer  the  different 
branches  of  government  as  that  there  be  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  to 
compose  that  government. 

If  these  things  be  so,  then  plainly  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  society  that  every 
opportunity  be  off'ered  to  the  young  (from  whom  these  positions  of  trust  are  to 
be  filled)  to  thoroughly  and  completely  ^arepare  themselves  for  their  future 
obligations.  The  child  from  the  abode  of  j)overty  is  as  liable,  in  the  future,  to 
be  called,  by  the  choice  of  his  fellows,  to  positions  of  power  and  trust  as  the 
one  who  is  reared  in  a  home  of  affluence.  To  place  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment in  incompetent  hands  is  a  misfortune  which  has  been  experienced  by  our 
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people  too  often  to  risk  its  repetition.  It  were  far  better  for  the  state  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  such  an  occurrence,  by  ofl'ering  free  to  all  the  privileges  of  higher 
training,  than  to  run  the  risk. 

Nor  is  the  need  of  elficient  public  servants  the  only  reason  for  a  free  higher 
education  for  all.  There  is  a  social  element  in  hum'an  nature.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  others,  whose  welfare  is,  to  some  extent,  determined  by  our  actions 
toward  them.  Whether  we  will  it  or  not,  the  position  which  we  hold  in  the 
minds  of  those  around  us,  and  hence  our  influence,  is  fixed  by  our  deeds  of 
omission  or  commission  toward  them.  The  man  who  has  studied  human  nature 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  wise  and  liberal  culture  is  more  ready  in  devising 
ways  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  neighbors.  All  his  impulses  are  elevating 
in  their  character.  His  life  is  like  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  in  spring-time, 
exciting  every  thing  within  its  influence  to  a  higher  and  more  complete  devel- 
opment. Wiiat  society  bestows  upon  him  in  his  early  training  and  higher  cul- 
ture, he  restores  to  it  after  many  years  with  large  interest.  As  a  means  of 
social  elevation,  then,  we  argue  the  desirableness  of  higher  institutions  of 
learning  whose  advantages  shall  be  free  to  all  at  public  expense. 

There  are  many  objections  urged  against  this  theory  by  those  who  favor 
leaving  all  education  above  that  given  by  the  common  school  to  private  enter- 
prise. It  is  said  that  private  benefactions  will  prove  sufficient  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  a  suflicient  number  of  advanced  literary  institutions 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  Ujjward  of  $2,000,000,  we  are  told,  has  been 
given  by  individuals  within  the  past  two  years,  to  found  colleges,  endow  pro- 
fessorships, or  otherwise  to  encourage  more  liberal  culture  among  our  people. 
The  manifestation  of  such  a  disposition  by  the  wealthy  men  of  the  country  is 
cause  for  sincere  congratulation  by  all.  All  honor  to  a  Vassar,  a  Peabody,  and 
a  Cornell,  who  have  been  the  executors  of  their  own  vast  wealth  so  as  to  secure 
the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  generations  yet  to  follow  them !  There 
can  be  for  them  no  more  beautiful  monument  than  the  gratitude  of  an  appre- 
ciative people,  who  will  rise  up  to  bless  their  names  long  after  they  shall  have 
passed  away. 

But  are  a  few  munificently-endowed  colleges  or  special  schools,  in  a  remote 
section  of  the  country,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  numerous  and  rapidly- 
increasing  population  covering  the  great  central  and  western  territory  of  the 
nation?  Here  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men,  and  young  M'omen 
too,  burning  with  as  ardent  a  desire  for  higher  education  as  ever  inflamed  the 
minds  of  ambitious  youth.  Shall  they  be  compelled  to  go  hundreds  of  miles  to 
find  a  college  or  school  of  science  which  is  able,  through  private  liberality,  to 
give  them  its  advantages  free?  Shall  they  be  debarred  even  the  more  limited 
advantages  of  a  high  school  nearer  home  by  the  obstacle  of  rate-bill  or  tuition- 
fee,  which  they  are  unable  to  cancel? 

Again,  it  has  taken  about  two  hundred  years  for  the  most  enterprising  section 
of  the  country  to  produce  men  of  the  means  and  liberality  to  bestow  this  great 
wealth  upon  iearning.  Are  the  youth  of  to-day  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  more 
limited  advantages  of  the  common  school,  and  to  console  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  some  generous  millionaire  will  be  raised  up  in  time  to  found  an  insti- 
tution whose  benefits  their  descendants  in  a  remote  degree  may  enjoy?  No. 
Here  is  a  living,  craving  want  of  to-day,  a  thirst  for  higher  knowledge  by  the 
people.  The  people  are  the  ruling  power.  Let  them  determine  that  they'will, 
from  their  own  resources,  furnish  all  necessary  means  for  cultivating  the  mental 
and  moral  nature  of  themselves  and  their  posterity,  for  the  safetj'  and  perpetu- 
ity of  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  society.  Let  them  supply  their  more  im- 
mediate wants  first,  by  engrafting  into  our  educational  system  the  Free  High 
School,  to  which  the  common  school  shall  be  tributary;  and  in  the  future,  not 
far  distant,  we  will  hope,  let  the  training  of  these  schools  culminate  in  still 
higher  institutions,  where  full  preparation  may  be  made  for  any  position  in  life. 
Private  enterprise  has,  comparatively  speaking,  done  every  thing  hitherto,  and 
still  is  bearing  the  burden  of  the  labor  in  the  work  of  higher  education.  Let 
it  still  work  on.  There  is  enough  for  it  to  do.  But  the  people  are  a  body  as 
much  as  an  individual,  with  aspirations  and  necessities  the  same  in  kind,  but 
proportionately  greater  in  volume.  Moreover,  they  are  more  able,  as  much 
stronger  as  is  the  bundle  than  the  single  rod.  Why  should  they  leave  for  indi- 
viduals to  do  for  them  what  they  are  capable  oi'  doing  for  themselves,  and 
clearly  moro  able  to  do?     There  is  no  reason  for  conflict.     Both  are  striving  for 
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the  same  object,  and  there  is  a  field  of  labor  ample  for  the  greatest  efforts  of 
both.  The  liberality  of  the  wealthy  may  do  much  toward  supplying  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  age.  When  considered  as  the  munificence  of  individuals, 
these  gifts  are  indeed  princely;  but  how  small  is  their  aggregate  when  com- 
pared with  the  amount  necessary  to  place  the  desired  advantages  before  the 
masses.  It  is  as  much  less  than  the  sum  needed  as  is  the  wealth  of  the  donors 
compared  with  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  nation.  How  few  of  the  vast 
number  of  youth  in  the  land  could  be  received  in  all  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  country,  were  they  made  free. 

There  are  some  of  the  warmest  friends  of  education  and  most  efficient  labor- 
ers in  its  field  who  willingly  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  public  support  to  higher 
institutions,  but  see  not  the  necessity  of  establishing  more  than  already  exist. 
Let  the  money  be  shared,  say  they,  between  those  now  in  operation,  thus 
enabling  them  to  open  their  doors  free  to  all  who  would  accept  the  advantages 
offered. 

If  such  aid  be  furnished  to  the  colleges,  the  same  reasons  can  be  urged  in 
favor  of  giving  a  portion  to  the  academies  and  seminaries,  until  the  fund  will 
be  so  divided  and  subdivided  as  not  to  perceptibly  benefit  any  one,  or  to  allow 
it  materially  to  enlarge  its  course  of  instruction  or  lessen  its  expense.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  such  a  course,  in  stead  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  already- 
existing  institutions,  would  give  rise  to  still  others  which  would  live  a  feeble 
life,  with  too  little  of  vitality  ever  to  become  a  real  educational  power. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  a  serious  difficulty  would  arise.  The  private  insti- 
tutions are,  most  of  them,  more  or  less  denominational.  The  assistance  ren- 
dered is  purely  of  a  public  nature.  What  rule  shall  be  adopted  in  its  appor- 
tionment? Each  has  an  equal  claim  to  it.  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  recall 
the  strong  and  bitter  contest  which  has  been  waged  in  some  of  the  eastern  cities 
over  the  division  of  the  public  school  fund,  to  point  out  the  danger  attending 
the  proposition.  Human  nature  is  ever  the  same;  and  when  the  opportunity 
arises,  the  strife  excited  by  the  division  would  produce  results  little  to  be  haz- 
arded by  those  who  advocate  the  plan.  So  long  as  free  toleration  of  religious 
opinion  is  one  of  the  foundation  jarinciples  of  the  government,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  separation  of  church  and  state,  so  long  will  it  be  unwise  to  excite  sectarian 
discussion  over  a  division  of  public  patronage. 

Let  the  High  School  be  established  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  a  demand 
for  it.  Let  the  instruction  then  be  free,  and  it  will  have  such  efficiency  and 
thoroughness  as  can  not  prevail  where  the  teacher's  support  depends  upon  the 
quarterly  tuition-fee.  More  genuine  instruction  will  be  imparted,  more  mental 
development  produced,  more  knowledge  gained,  and  hence  more  good  done  for 
the  people  in  such  a  school  than  can  possibly  be  accomplished  by  instructing 
the  same  number  in  private  schools  as  they  exist.  As  the  high  school  is  the 
goal  toward  which  the  youth  turn  their  steps  from  the  common  school,  so  let 
the  system  culminate  in  the  University  which  shall  bestow  its  advantages  ac- 
cording to  the  same  policj'  and  general  management. 

Some  of  the  most  efficient  laborers  in  the  field  of  popular  education  doubt  the 
feasibility  of  embracing  in  the  system  institutions  of  higher  grade  than  the 
common  school.  The  simple  work  of  teaching  the  elementary  branches  can 
safely  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  be  successfully  accomplished 
by  them;  but  the  labor  of  higher  cultivation  is  too  difficult  a  task,  the 
machinery  is  too  intricate  to  be  intrusted  in  the  unskilled  hands  of  the  masses. 
The  people  have  not  themselves  been  raised  to  an  intellectual  stand-point  high 
enough  to  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  higher  mental  development  or  shape 
the  course  of  study  to  secure  it.  Such  a  task  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  those  who  are  confessedly  wise,  and  skilled  in  the  various  departments  of 
mental  lore.  Moreover,  the  popular  will  is  too  unstable  in  its  character,  too 
liable  to  shift  from  one  extreme  to  another,  as  parties  change  or  as  feeling  shall 
be  excited  by  some  sudden  or  transient  cause.  The  tree  of  knowledge  is  of  too 
slow  a  growth  and  must  have  tender  and  uniform  culture,  in  order  that  it  shall 
bring  forth  fruit  in  abundance  or  perfection.  At  least,  say  they,  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tried  have  met  with  doubtful  success,  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  various  state  universities  which  are  living  feeble,  inefficient  lives. 

Let  us  look  at  these  objections,  so  sincerely  urged  by  our  friends.  First,  the 
appreciation  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  ability  to  devise  plans  for  its  ac- 
complishment. 
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The  whole  history  of  the  American  peoiile  is  strong  testimony  that  they  have 
the  mental  ability  which  qualifies  them  to  know  their  wants  and  to  devise 
means  to  meet  them.  A  people  which,  following  no  one  model  but  copying 
from  several,  founded  the  most  beneficent  government  the  sun  ever  saw,  which 
has  reared  that  government  through  a  youth  beset  with  many  dangers  and 
fiercely  attacked  by  deadly  enemies,  warding  off  every  danger,' growing  with 
its  growth  and  strengthening  with  its  strength,  till  the  potentates  of  the  old 
world  acknowledge  their  genius  and  respect  the  influence  and  power  of  their 
institutions, —  such  a  people  are  not  so  intellectually  weak  or  uncleveloped  as  to 
need  the  prescription  of  any  mental  doctor  or  school  of  mental  practice  to  mark 
out  a  course  of  treatment  or  lay  down  rules  for  their  growth.  To  have  matured 
and  put  into  successful  ojieration  the  various  means  already  existing  for  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  society  argues  an  ability  to  devise  and  carry 
out  anj'  scheme  of  education.  Look  at  the  various  reformatory  institutions 
scattered  over  the  land, —  the  prisons,  work-houses,  reform-schools,  the  asylums 
for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  unfortunate  of  every  class,— -all  of 
which  are  so  many  agencies  in  the  grand  work  of  education;  and  who  will  say 
that  the  power  that  could  originate  and  successfully  manage  all  these  has  not 
the  acumen  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  problems  of  higher  education,  or 
the  ability  to  solve  them?  Look  at  our  normal  schools,  entirely  under  public 
control,  yet  confessedly  of  high  rank  as  literary  institutions,  and  thoroughly 
successful  in  doing  the  noble  work  for  which  they  were  established.  Yet,  is  it 
a  less  diiScult  task  to  devise  means  and  carry  out  plans  for  preparing  a  man 
for  the  profession  of  teaching  than  to  fit  him  for  the  other  professions  of  law 
and  medicine,  or  to  teach  him  a  science  or  a  language?  It  would  seem  that 
what  is  competent  to  the  one  task  is  to  the  other  also. 

As  to  the  popular  knowledge  of  the  details  of  management  in  a  high  school 
or  college,  or  the  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  instruction  to  be  followed 
therein,  this  is  by  no  means  necessary.  The  corporation  which  builds  or  oper- 
ates a  railroad  may  know  little  either  as  a  body  or  as  individuals  of  the  details 
of  the  work  or  the'minutife  of  engineering ;  yet,  it  can  secure  men  who,  know- 
ing the  plan,  can  successfully  carry  it  out.  The  people  are  the  body-politic, 
and  generally  they  succeed  in  getting  excellent  men,  often  just  the  right  men, 
to  carry  out  their  instructions.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  conduct  of 
enterprises  of  an  educational  or  reformatory  character.  The  public  institutions 
of  the  country  when  compared  with  the  private,  grade  with  grade  and  class 
with  class,  in  respect  to  good  management,  thoroughness,  and  practical  results, 
need  not  shrink  back  in  fear  of  the  test. 

Nor  will  the  occasional  infusion  of  popular  ideas  in  the  course  of  instruction 
in  our  higher  institutions,  or  of  popular  vitality  and  energy  in  their  manage- 
ment, impair  their  efficiency  and  fitness  for  these  times  and  our  government. 
The  curriculum  of  the  college  was  marked  out  in  the  middle  ages,  when  learn- 
ing was  confined  to  the  cell  of  the  monk  or  to  the  priesthood.  The  world  was 
just  rousing  from  the  sleep  of  the  dark  ages,  and  was  groping  toward  the  light 
of  a  new  day,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  All  its  treasures  of 
knowledge  were  locked  up  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Eome.  In  these  two 
facts  lies  the  explanation  of  the  predominance  of  the  ancient  classics  in  the 
college  course.  At  that  time  science  had  not  revealed  its  different  depart- 
ments, with  their  new  and  sublime  truths;  it  had  not  made  its  startling  devel- 
opments and  valuable  discoveries.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  s 
world  in  which  no  man  should  live  and  be  ignorant  of  its  truths.  Then,  tooy 
there  was  not  the  great  variety  of  languages,  spoken  and  written,  which  we 
have  to-day;  and  above  all,  our  own  mother  tongue,  selected  from  all  and  sur- 
passing them  in  richness  and  variety  of  expression,  was  still  waiting  in  the 
distant  future.  All  these  things  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  later  and  riper  ages 
in  the  world's  history,  and  make  greater  demands  upon  our  time  and  attention 
because  of  our  nearness  and  relations  to  them.  We  are  a  part  of  them.  By 
them  we  gain  our  livelihood  and  link  ourselves  to  the  world  around  us.  They 
have,  then,  the  first  claim  upon  our  attention  in  the  grand  scheme  of  education. 

There  are  those  who  urge  with  strong  arguments  that,  aside  from  their  prac- 
tical value,  the  studies  connected  with  the  later  periods  of  the  world's  history 
furnish  all  needed  material  for  pure  mental  discipline.  At  least,  there  are  sc 
few  of  our  people  who  have  leisure  to  give  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,, 
or  occasion  to  use  them  in  any  form  in  their  vocations,  that  they  should  be 
made  a  specialty  to  be  taken  by  the  few,  in  stead  of  a  prominent  feature  in  a 
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general  course.  Eor  the  purpose  of  mental  discipline  and  the  cultivation  of 
language,  a  thorough,  critical  study  of  the  earlier  and  later  standard  writers 
in  our  own  language  would  profit  the  great  mass  of  American  students  as  much 
as  the  study  of  the  authors  who  wrote  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongue,  apart  from 
the  valuable  knowledge  which  they  would  gain  in  learning  the  history  of  our 
literature.  The  standard  authors  of  the  English  classics,  from  Chaucer  down 
to  Irving,  furnish  variety  and  purity  of  style  sufficient  to  form  the  taste  of  the 
mass  of  the  men  of  our  republic.  If  greater  versatilitj'^  and  resources  in  ex- 
pression are  desired,  let  them  be  sought  in  a  careful  study  and  translation  of 
the  idioms  of  the  modern  languages  with  which  we  are  continually  brought  in 
contact. 

I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics.  If  there  is  a 
desire  to  study  them,  by  all  means  let  it  be  gratified.  Whoever  acquaints  him- 
self with  them  will  find  a  wealth  of  learning  that  will  richly  repay  him  for  his 
labors.     But  let  there  be  an  opjiortunity  for  taking  or  omitting  them. 

The  doubtful  success  of  higher  institutions  under  public  management  has 
been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  plan.  Is  there  justice  in  the  assertion  ? 
Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  extent  to  which  the  trial  has  been  made,  and 
the  results.  A  writer  in  the  American  EncyclopEedia  tells  us  that  in  the  states 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
enough  of  the  university  lands  have  been  sold  to  partially  endow  the  institu- 
tions for  which  they  were  given.  What  is  their  success?  In  answering  this 
question  it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  are  all  in  comparatively  new  states, 
where  the  habits  of  the  people  allow  neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  for  study 
that  are  found  in  older  communities.  Hence  the  fact  that  all  these  institutions 
have  not,  in  the  few  years  of  their  life,  risen  to  high  position  among  those  of 
the  same  class,  should  not  be  taken  as  an  argument  against  their  success  or 
their  plan  of  organization.  Again,  the  experiment  of  free  public  schools  of 
the  highest  grade  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  commenced  within  the  memory 
of  many  of  those  who  hear  me.  Their  present  condition  is  not  the  result  of 
centuries  of  growth  to  the  system  and  some  times  of  an  equal  age  to  a  single 
institution,  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  succession  of  the  most  cultivated  and 
powerful  minds  of  their  times.  The  free  State  University  is  the  culmination 
of  the  popular  idea  of  a  higher  education,  gradually  assuming  a  definite  form, 
like  the  plans  of  a  splendid  structure  in  the  mind  of  the  architect.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  comparison  should  be  made  with  liberal  allowance. 

But  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  South,  the  character  of  the  political 
and  social  institutions  has  always  tended  to  discourage  all  education  of  the 
people,  while  the  late  war  has  pretty  efiectually  swept  away  any  institutions, 
public  or  i^rivate,  that  had  been  established.  In  the  North,  a  candid  survey  of 
the  situation  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  state  institutions,  when  compared 
with  others  of  a  like  grade  in  the  same  states,  will  sustain  themselves  either 
in  point  of  numbers  of  students  or  of  the  efficiency  of  their  instruction.  This 
fact  is  no  small  argument  in  favor  of  the  people's  ability  to  provide  for  their 
own  education.  But  if,  in  any  single  instance,  it  has  been  shown  that  not  only 
an  equal  but  a  greater  success  has  attended  a  popular  institution  of  the  kind 
under  consideration,  then  we  claim  that  there  is  both  the  ability  on  their  part  to 
establish  and  conduct  them,  and  that  there  is  an  especial  fitness  in  their  doing  so. 

Such  an  instance  is  undeniably  found  in  our  sister  state,  Michigan.  Her 
imiversity,  standing  where,  in  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  the  wild  In- 
dian has  gathered  for  the  war-dance,  now  ranks  foremost  in  the  country  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  in  her  organization,  management,  and  the  character  of 
her  instruction,  she  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  lest 
they  lose  that  preeminence  which  great  age,  immense  wealth  and  long-estab- 
lished reputation  have  given  them.  Yet  this  institution  had  her  trial  time, 
when  the  scales  were  evenly  balanced  between  success  and  failure.  It  under- 
went changes  in  its  plan  of  orgaiaization  and  changes  in  its  management,  and 
still  its  classes  were  small  with  prospect  of  growing  smaller-  Its  first  ten  years 
were  years  of  experiment.  Even  under  its  present  organization  it  has  had  its 
severe  trials.  But  the  intelligence  and  confidence  of  the  people  have  borne  it 
triumpha,ntly  through  all,  until  now,  in  the  lifetime  of  its  first  graduates,  it 
gathers  within  its  lecture-rooms  over  1,300  students,  to  whom  it  gives  instruc- 
tion free.  Such  an  institution  is  the  ripest  fruit  of  a  free  educational  system, 
and  a  most  powerful  agency  for  uplifting  the  peoplo  and  perpetuating  a  free 
government. 
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What  a  people  have  done  they  can  do;  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
faith  to  believe  that  other  similar  institutions  will  outlive  their  days  of  trial, 
and,  like  the  one  referred  to,  freely  dispense  the  blessings  of  higher  intellectual 
culture. 

It  has  been  urged  that  a  system  of  higher  education  so  comprehensive 
would  encourage  the  growth  of  infidelity  and  atheism.  This  is  equivalent 
to  charging  that  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  American  mind  (a  question  which 
it  is  not  our  province  here  to  discuss).  Granting  that  such  is  the  case,  how 
would  the  growth  of  denominational  institutions,  each  patronized  by  its  own 
sect,  arrest  this  tendency?  Will  the  unsectarian  become  less  so  by  not  being 
educated  at  all?  Will  a  Methodist  become  less  a  Methodist,  or  a  Baptist  less  a 
Baptist,  by  being  educatjed  together  and  in  the  company  of  those  not  identified 
with  any  particular  sect?  It  would  seem  as  if  their  Christian  lives  would  have 
a  wider  influence  by  their  association  with  others,  and  that  thus  the  public  in- 
stitution would  become  a  means  of  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
in  stead  of  infidelity. 

But  it  is  not  really  the  case  that  the  state  favors  infidelity.  The  organic  law 
of  all  the  states,  if  it  does  not  recognize  all  denominations  alike,  thus  placing 
them  on  a  common  level,  leans  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  profession  of  religion. 
Some  provide  that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  the  schools,  some  say  that  it  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  them,  while  the  rest  are  silent  upon  the  subject.  There 
is  not  a  single  one,  however,  which  does  not  recognize  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  encourage  the  practice  of  its  precepts  by  every  citizen.  This  it  does  by 
express  language  and  by  the  spirit  of  all  its  provisions.  Moreover,  the  fact  is 
that  in  all  public  literarj'  institutions  religious  instruction  is  actually  given, 
free  from  all  sectarianism,  and  that  no  restriction  is  imposed  upon  attendance 
at  ordiuarj'  places  of  worship.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions is  clearly  to  encourage  the  practice  of  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  stead  of  to  discourage  it. 

I  have  presented  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  state  should  provide  for  the 
higher  mental  and  moral  culture  of  its  citizens,  why  the  people  as  a  body 
should  supply  themselves  with  the  means  of  gratifying  the  aspirations  of  their 
higher  nature.  To  make  a  practical  application  of  the  whole  matter.  How  is 
it  with  the  State  of  Illinois  ?  Has  she  a  thorough  and  complete  system  of  Free 
High  Schools?  Is  there  any  higher  institution  in  which  the  instruction  given 
in  the  High  School  culminates,  and  in  which  the  youth  of  the  state  are  pre- 
pared for  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  for  the  professions,  or  for  scientific 
pursuits?  Illinois  is  considered  great  among  the  states.  As  a  model  of  enter- 
prise she  is  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Her  railroads  are  crowded  with  produce 
from  her  broad  prairies  sufficient  to  feed  the  nation.  Everj'  want  which  would 
affect  her  financial  prosperity  her  energy  and  enterprise  supply.  More  than 
all,  she  has  a  generous,  highminded,  noble  people.  Her  great  deeds  are  not 
confined  to  one  man  or  class  of  men.  Her  thousands  of  sons  sent  out  to  battle 
for  the  preservation  of  our  country,  her  recent  unmistakable  reiteration  of  her 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  liberty;  these  are  possessions  more  worthy  the 
pride  of  a  state  than  much  silver  or  gold.  With  all  these  high  qualifications, 
shall  she  depend  upon  private  institutions  or  foreign  aid  to  educate  her  sons? 
Let  us  hope  that  such  shall  not  long  be  the  case.  For  the  free  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  people  let  us  labor;  an<l  though  the  fruit  of  our  efforts  may  be  in 
the  distant  future,  it  will  be  another  added  to  the  noble  works  of  this  associa- 
tion that  it  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  complete  system  of  free  education. 

Dr.  Willard,  of  Springfield,  moved  that  the  President's  Address  be  referred 
to  a  committee  for  presentation  of  business  and  topics  therein  suggested,  for 
action  of  the  Association ;  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Peoria,  moved  that  a  committee  on  nominations,  to  consist  of 
five,  be  appointed. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  committee 
consist  of  one  from  each  Congressional  District.  The  amendment  prevailed, 
and  the  amended  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Association  then  took  its  noon  recess,  till  2  p.  m. 
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2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Association  reassembled.  Mr.  Lathrop,  of  Joliet,  was  not  present,  to 
lecture  according  to  the  programme. 

Hon.  Horace  Greeley  being  accidentally  present,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Association  and  gave  an  extemporaneous  address.  He  had  never  been  a  teach- 
er and  could  not  profess  the  art.  But  he  knew  something  about  government, 
and  would  say  something  on  school  government  as  he  had  known  it.  He  did 
not  agree  with  the  maxim  that  that  is  the  best  government  that  governs  least. 
The  world  is  not  governed  too  much,  but  badly  governed.  Teachers  are  liable 
to  be  too  particular,  too  fidgety,  too  strict  upon  minor  and  unessential  points. 
They  should  view  all  infractions  of  the  strictest  order  with  charity.  If  you 
enter  a  school  where  you  find  a  long  list  of  rules,  you  know  you  are  in  a  poor- 
ly-governed school.  The  great  difficulty  of  government  now  is  in  the  question 
of  corporal  punishment.  The  children  of  families  where  there  is  good  govern- 
ment at  home  rarely  require  corporal  punishment  at  school.  But  what  shall  we 
do  with  those  who  are  ill  governed  at  home ;  who  live  in  constant  fear  of  blows ; 
who  know  no  government  but  that  of  brute  force?  He  would  narrate  an  ex- 
perience of  his  own  boyhood  in  New  Hampshire.  He  attended  a  school  where 
for  two  years  one  teacher  ruled,  who  frequently  enforced  discipline  by  corporal 
punishment.  True,  many  of  his  pujjils  were  rough  boys,  and  needed  control. 
He  was  succeeded  for  other  two  years  by  a  teacher  who  managed  for  all  this 
term  with  corjooral  punishment  in  but  a  single  instance.  Now  this  does  not 
prove  that  no  physical  punishment  is  ever  necessary ;  but  you  will  agree  that 
the  latter  teacher  was  the  best, —  one  of  a  higher  grade  of  power.  He  who  can 
rule  without  making  use  of  his  physical  power  is  the  best.  No  anger  must 
mingle  in  the  government.  It  is  hard  to  make  j^upils  feel  that  those  who  hurt 
them  really  love  them;  and  any  evidence  of  passion  degrades  the  teacher's 
government  in  the  estimation  of  the  scholar,  and  makes  all  control  more  diffi- 
cult. There  is  too  little  oral  instruction.  Books  are  better  than  formerly,  but 
are  not  living  teachers :  they  only  help  teach,  like  other  helps  to  be  used  sub- 
ordinately.  There  is  too  much  parroting  of  words  without  meaning  in  the 
pupil's  mind.  He  had  studied  grammar  for  a  year  before  any  ideas  of  it  really 
entered  his  mind.  He  suggested  how  he  would  teach  the  outlines  of  this  sub- 
ject by  oral  methods.  Calling  attention  of  the  whole  school,  he  would  raise  the 
question  What  is  grammar?  beginning  with  the  youngest  pupils,  and  going 
up,  commenting  upon  the  replies,  and  eliciting  their  thoughts  and  directing 
them,  exciting  an  interest  in  the  inquiry.  Next,  Of  what  use  is  grammar? 
why  should  we  study  it?  Then,  by  the  same  general  plan,  he  would  bring  in 
the  classification  of  words;  the  classes  of  words, —  nouns,  verbs,  etc.;  rules: 
the  necessity  of  rules,  and  their  nature.  In  all  this  he  would  have  little  to  do 
with  books.  Unless  the  teacher  is  to  the  pupil  one  who  is  superior  to  books, 
not  tied  to  them,  the  pupil  can  not  respect  him.  Studying  Murray's  Grammar, 
he  first  began  to  take  interest  and  learn  when  he  noticed  that  the  author  erred. 
To  get  above  the  book  is  a  great  education.  It  is  common  to  hurry  too  much, 
and  spend  too  little  time  upon  each  subject.  He  would  not  adhere  too  strictly 
to  a  programme.  The  subject  may  often  be  best  considered  by  the  whole 
school.  The  youngest  may  take  good  from  any  subject.  He  may  go  home 
knowing  daily  some  one  thing  new,  and  that  is  a  gain  not  always  made.  Oral 
instruction  is  better  than  books,  as  a  sermon  preached  is  better  than  one  read. 
Teachers  have  a  wide  power  over  the  direction  of  studies.     Children  are  often 
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misdirected  and  waste  their  power  in  unpractical  matters.  For  instance,  he 
has  seen  algebra  taught  to  quite  young  pupils.  Now  algebra  is  good  ;  but  was 
it  the  thing  for  them  to  study?  The  great  object  is  to  make  pupils  able  to 
learn;  to  open  minds  and  make  them  receptive;  to  make  them  open-eyed, 
clear-sighted,  quick-seeing,  ready  to  seize  upon  the  truths  and  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse. Now  in  forty  years  of  active  life  he  has  not  found  any  need  of  greater 
mathematical  knowledge  than  we  have  in  common  arithmetic;  but  he  has 
needed  the  mighty  sciences  of  geology  and  chemistry.  The  pupil  may  well 
spare  the  unpractical  mathematics,  if  only  he  can  read  the  Earth,  its  rocks 
and  soils.  I  speak  from  experience.  I  have  crossed  two  continents,  and 
mourned  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  earth  we  live  on.  These  things  were 
not  in  school  in  my  day.  They  are  new  sciences.  Now  no  man  can  be  a  good 
farmer  without  these:  no  woman  a  good  housekeeper  without  real  knowledge 
of  chemistry.  Every  one  needs,  needs,  natural  science;  and  education  should 
be  turned  toward  it  as  much  as  possible.  These  are  full  of  interest.  Liebig  is 
as  interesting  as  a  romance.  Good  elementary  text-books  are  needed  to  make 
the  sciences  popular.  He  referred  to  Youmans's  Chemical  Chart  as  an  illustra- 
tion. Immense  would  be  the  benefit  of  sending  forth  our  pupils  with  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  geology  and  chemistry,  to  agriculture,  mechanics,  and 
manufactures.  Whatever  is  not  remembered  and  used  is  not  well  taught,  or 
should  not  have  been  taught.  This  is  the  objection  to  classical  learning, —  not 
for  a  certain  class  of  minds,  but  as  a  universal  means  of  training.  All  forget 
their  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  short  time,  which  shows  that  they  did  not  learn 
Greek  and  Latin:  else  they  would  have  remembered  and  enjoyed  it.  But  no 
one  can  forget  geology  and  chemistry  if  learned.  The  speaker  alluded  to  the 
introduction  of  anthracite  coal  within  fifty  years,  and  to  great  ignorance  as  to 
use  of  fuel,  peat,  etc.,  and  to  search  for  coal  where  a  geologist  knows  it  can  not 
be  found.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  Yankee  jJeople  know  so  little  on  such  things. 
It  is  sad  that  so  few  love  teaching  so  well  as  to  adhere  to  it  for  life.  Tempora- 
ry teachers,  seeking  only  present  employment,  can  not  be  so  good  as  those  who 
love  their  work.  Few  can  lie  down  free  from  care  at  night;  but  none  have  a 
more  tranquil  life  than  the  teacher,  with  consciousness  of  work  done.  If  you 
could  only  call  teaching  an  office,  every  body  would  want  the  position  of  a 
teacher.  If  you  pass  from  your  present  vocation,  you  will  look  back  upon  it 
as  the  most  pleasant  part  of  your  life.  Teaching  is  the  best  preparation  for 
other  vocations,  by  its  wide  scope  of  research  when  well  attended  to.  He 
hoped  that  teaching  is  more  and  more  pursued  as  a  life-occupation ;  that  the 
calling  is  more  honored  and  better  paid;  and  that  it  will  be  so  more  and  more. 

The  Chair  apjjointed  as  Committee  on  the  President's  Address  Dr.  Samuel 
Willard,  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  Urbana. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Peoria,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  resolutions, 
which  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Gow,  of  Rock  Island,  moved  that  Maj.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Bemis.  of 
Iowa,  be  made  honorary  members;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  discussion  was  called  on  the  question  Should  vwral  and  religious  in- 
struction he  given  in  common  schools? 

Prof.  Standish  being  absent,  Mr.  Blodgett,  of  Eockford,  opened  the  discuss- 
ion by  saying  There  is  no  room  for  discussion:  all  are  agreed.  The  teacher 
who  does  not  inculcate  the  fundamentals  of  morals  is  a  coward.  But  the 
Scriptures  are  not  used  aa  much  as  they  should  be. 
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Mr.  Dickey. — We  need  and  eujoj'  entire  development.  It  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  child  to  have  a  good  intellectual  and  moral  education,  and  it  is 
the  inalienable  right  of  society  to  demand  that  every  child  have  this  education. 
We  are  scarce  aware  of  the  education  from  influence.  I  have  known  in  a  school 
twenty  or  thirty  made  tobacco-ehewers  by  the  influence  of  one  jjerson  in  two 
months.  We  need  moral  education  as  an  incentive.  It  is  said  of  Wellington 
that  he  never  wrote  a  dispatch  in  which  the  idea  of  duty  was  not  prominent:  it 
is  said  of  a  certain  politician  that  he  scarce  ever  wrote  a  dispatch  in  which  the 
idea  of  policy  was  not  prominent.  Let  the  fate  of  the  two  be  our  warning.  The 
objection  is  made  that,  the  schools  being  supported  by  a  tax,  nothing  can  be 
taught  which  is  objected  to  by  any  one.  But  no  one  has  the  right  to  object  to 
that  which  is  for  the  good  of  the  state.  The  state  is  paramount.  Objection  is 
made  that  sectarianism  will  be  brought  iu.  But  there  is  no  need  of  this.  There 
is  common  ground  which  may  be  taken.  How  this  shall  be  done  is  perhaps 
aside  from  this  discussion :  would  say  that  it  must  be  done  by  example. 

Mr.  Dow,  of  Moline,  considered  the  question  almost  a  settled  one.  The 
mother  should  be  the  source  of  moral  instruction.  But  are  there  not  many 
children  who  never  receive  moral  instruction  except  in  the  Sunday-school  or  the 
day-school?  Can  this  be  confined  to  one  hour,  on  one  day  in  seven?  Teachers 
associating  with  the  pupils  day  by  day  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  moral 
instruction  hourly,  and,  as  it  were,  without  effort.  Mr.  D.  gave  an  example  of 
a  teacher  in  his  county  who  was,  out  of  school,  the  companion  of  tipplers 
and  gamblers. 

Mr.  Leal,  of  Champaign,  said  that  there  was  great  apathy  upon  the  subject, 
and  with  good  reason.  It  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  ministry ;  they  do  n't  pray 
for  the  teacher :  they  pray  for  every  thing  else.  One  minister  prayed  for  our 
colleges  and  seminaries,  and  even  for  our  inferior  institutions  of  learning. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Adams,  of  Jacksonville.— The  question  is  not  regarding 
ministers  or  their  praying,  but  in  regard  to  moral  and  religious  instruction  in 
school.  A  person  qualified  for  a  teacher  has  an  almost  inconceivable  influence 
over  his  pupils.  In  a  thousand  ways  he  may  draw  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
pupils  to  their  Creator.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  great  opposition 
among  parents.     There  are  a  few  who  oppose,  but  more  do  n't  care. 

Mr.  Rolfe,  of  Chicago. —  It  is  clear  that  such  instruction  should  be  given  in 
school.  The  fact  that  children  are  capable  of  receiving  it  shows  that  it  should 
be  given.  A  practical  difiiculty:  a  person  who  can  not  keep  away  from  vile 
company  should  not  attempt  to  give  such  instruction.  He  gave  an  example  of 
a  superintendent  of  schools  found  playing  cards  on  various  occasions.  Such 
persons  should  never  attempt  moral  instruction. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Warsaw.^ That  a  child  is  capable  of  receiving  moral  in- 
struction is  no  reason  that  he  should  receive  it.  A  child  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing evil  instruction  as  well.  The  true  reason  is  because  it  conforms  to  God's 
law.  If  a  boy  steals,  I  believe  in  repeating  to  him  the  commandment  against 
stealing,  because  God  gives  it.  This  is  the  test.  A  thing  is  wrong  not  because 
any  man  says  so,  but  because  God  says  so. 

Dr.  Willard,  of  Springfield. — What  is  the  difference  between  moral  and  relig- 
ious instruction?  Morality  deals  with  conduct  on  grounds  of  custom,  expedi- 
ency, reputation,  ethical  philosophy,  etc.  No  one  objects  to  moral  instruction, 
—  i.  e.,  that  which  tells  the  child  what  is  to  be  done  and  what  is  to  be  left  un- 
done.    Religious  instruction  shows  that  this  shall  be  done  because  God  so  wills, 
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and  that  shall  not  be  done  because  God  forbids.  No  man  object  to  religious  in- 
struction that  goes  thus  far.  But  teachers  generally  have  opinions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  God  works;  and  here  they  enter  upon  the  disputed  grounds  of 
the  sects,  and  soon  give  offense.  The  speaker  had  known  a  teacher  who,  in  a 
time  of  religious  excitement,  urged  her  pupils  to  attend  meetings,  while  the 
parents  of  some  of  them,  holding  similar  religious  opinions,  Avere  studiously 
keeping  their  little  ones  out  of  the  excitement.  He  had  sent  his  son  to  a  teach- 
er who  would  scold  and  whip  the  children  and  then  fall  to  praying  over  them: 
it  required  all  home  influence  to  keep  the  boy  from  despising  both  teacher  and 
prayers.  He  hoped  his  children  might  always  attend  schools  where  religious  and 
moral  instruction  is  given,  and  where  sectarian  influences  and  peculiarities 
are  excluded. 

Mr.  Boltwood,  of  Griggsville. —  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  apathy  of  the 
people, —  not  alone  of  the  irreligious,  but  of  the  members  of  Christian  churches. 
The  public  are  indift'erent,  criminally  so.  Any  thing  to  break  up  the  dead  sea 
of  apathy.  How  many  moral  mothers  and  moral  fathers  care  much  about 
these  matters?  Apathy  of  teachers  is  another  difliculty.  Opportunities  come 
every  day.     We  can  touch  chords  that  will  respond. 

A.  M.  Gow,  of  Rock  Island. —  The  question  is  an  important  one  in  several  of 
its  bearings.  Will  mention  but  one.  He  has  known  schools  where  the  scholars 
were  called  together  every  day  to  prayers,  and  yet  has  seen  such  a  condition 
of  things  in  the  same  schools  as  was  a  moral  disgrace.  Visiting  Oswego,  I 
visited  the  school-houses,  though  the  schools  were  not  in  session,  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  morality  of  the  schools.  It  could  be  seen  in  the  condition  of 
the  walls  and  fences.  One  school  was  judged  inferior  to  the  others,  which 
opinion  Mr.  Sheldon  confirmed. 

Mr.  Merriman,  of  Chicago. —  Apathy  on  this  subject  is  alleged.  But  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  general  apathy  in  all  school-matters,  which  has  been  over- 
come by  efforts  of  the  teachers.  If  the  teachers  are  awake  on  this  subject,  the 
people  will  become  aroused  too. 

The  President  announced  the  Committee  on  Resolutions:  Messrs.  Phelps,  of 
Peoria:  Boltwood,  of  Griggsville ;  and  Andrews,  of  Warsaw. 

Mr.  Shastid,  of  Lewistown,  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Hon.  Horace 
Greeley,  for  his  address,  which  was  agreed  to. 

By  the  programme,  the  subject  of  Gymnastics  was  to  be  presented  by  Mr. 
Burlingham,  of  Cairo;  he  being  absent,  Mr.  Phelps  was  called  to  fill  his  place. 

Mr.  Phelps. —  Regarding  any  discussion  of  the  principles  of  physiology  re- 
lated to  this  subject  as  out  of  place,  because  not  needed,  he  would  call  for  vol- 
unteers and  give  an  exemplification  of  free  gymnastics.  UjJon  question  as  to 
how  many  teachers  present  used  free  gymnastics  systematically,  nineteen 
rose. 

While  the  volunteer  class  was  forming,  Hon.  Wm.  Thomas,  Trustee  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  extended  to  the  Association  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  institution.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  the  time  to  be  set  here- 
after. 

An  exercise  was  then  had  in  Free  Gymnastics. 

After  sundry  announcements,  the  Association  adjourned  till  seven  o'clock  p.m. 
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Tuesday  Evening. 

The  Association  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Music  by  a  volunteer  choir,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Blackman. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Charles  Adams,  it  was  adopted  as  a  rule  of  the  session  that 
volunteer  speakers  be  limited  to  five  minutes'  time,  and  that  no  one  shall  speak 
more  than  once  in  any  debate. 

Miss  Edith  T.  Johnson,  of  Normal,  then  read  an  essay:  General  Principles 
in  Education. 

The  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  by  Dr.  Willard,  reported,  recom- 
mending that  the  topics  of  the  address  be  referred  (1)  to  a  Committee  on  Leg- 
islation; (2)  to  a  Committee  on  State  College;  (3)  to  a  Committee  on  Eevision, — 
each  taking  the  portions  relating  to  their  several  specialties;  and  (4)  the  re- 
mainder to  the  existing  Committee  on  Resolutions.      The  report  was  adopted. 

Capt.  James  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Causes  of 
Imperfect  Scholarship  in  American  Scholars. 

The  President  appointed  committees  as  follows : 

Co7nmittee  on  Legislation — A.  M.  Gow,  of  Rock  Island;  Wra.  M.  Baker,  of 
Springfield;  T.  R.  Leal,  of  Urbana. 

Committee  on  State  College — J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville;  A.  M.  Brooks,  of 
Springfield;  H.  J.  Sherrill,  of  Belvidere. 

Committee  on  Revision — S.  M.  Dickey,  of  Fulton;  L  S.  Baker,  of  Chicago; 
W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  of  Alton. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Joshua  Rhoades,  Principal  of  the  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  inviting  the  Association  to  visit  that  institution. 
The  invitation  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  of  Peru,  it  was  ordered  that  an  Auditing  Commit- 
tee be  appointed. 

After  announcements  by  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Gow  in  respect  to  the  necessity  of  pecu- 
niary means  for  the  execution  of  certain  orders  of  the  Association,  and  by  Dr. 
"Willard  in  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  the  Association  adjourned. 


Wedneskat  Morning. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  singing,  and  by  pray- 
er by  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  Adams. 

Business  being  called  for. 

Invitations  to  visit  the  state  institutions  were  taken  up;  and  an  invitation 
from  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland,  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
was  read.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  determined  to  visit  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  on  Friday  morning,  and  the  Insane  Asylum  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  presented  from  Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop  and  Prof. 
Standish:  in  the  first  case  a  severe  accident,  and  in  the  other  invincible  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  President  ajDpointed  as  Auditing  Committee  Messrs.  E.  A.  Gastman,  of 
Decatur;  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Galesburg;  and  A.  N.  Merriman,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Blodgett  oflPered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Representatives  and  Senators  from  this  state 
to  use  their  influence  to  secure  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Bureau  to 
collect  statistics  and  furnish  a  means  of  intercommunication  between  the  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of   the  Union,  and  especially  to  look  to  the  appointment  of  a 
thorough  educational  man  as  the  head  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Blodgett  stated  that  a  bill  had  already  passed  one  house  of  Congress; 
that  the  Teachers'  Associations  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  had  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau;  that  Gen.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  in  Congress,  and  eminent 
educationists  in  the  East  are  laboring  for  it.  He  read  a  letter  from  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject  of  a  proper  appointment  for 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  It  might  seem  doubtful  whether  the  establishment 
should  be  urged  until  we  can  be  sure  of  having  a  good  man  at  its  head.  The 
powers  that  be  are  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  it :  they  have  opened  a  depart- 
ment of  statistics  and  promise  to  give  in  it  much  attention  to  education:  they 
have  sent  out  blanks  to  get  figures;  but  no  man  can  fill  them  intelligently, 
they  are  such  botchwork. 

Mr.  Spalding. —  As  in  case  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  the  Chief  of  which  is 
not  admired  for  ability,  while  the  bureau  does  good,  so  an  Educational  Bureau 
will  be  useful,  even  without  the  best  man  at  its  head. 

Mr.  Boltwood. —  Since  there  is  a  disposition  to  spend  the  public  money  in  ex- 
periments, we  may  as  well  have  this  tried :  at  least,  we  have  chances  for  a  good 
man. 

Mr.  White  {in  answer  to  inquiry  as  to  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  bureau). — 
The  bureau  will  collect  statistics  and  general  information ;  will  be  a  medium 
of  communication  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  between  state  departments: 
I  hear  that  it  will  also  investigate  the  question  what  has  become  of  the  Uni- 
versity Fund  given  by  Congress  to  the  states. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sturtevant,  of  Illinois  College. —  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  hav- 
ing a  national  recognition  of  the  importance  of  education,  which  this  bureau 
will  be  in  a  practical  form.  The  apprehension  expressed  about  the  probability 
that  a  mediocre  man  will  be  made  its  head  should  not  prevent  action;  in  the 
long  run  the  objects  will  be  reached.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Blodgett  in  what 
he  said  about  the  blanks  sent  from  Washington:  they  are  miserable  things. 

Mr.  Merriman,  of  Chicago,  moved  for  a  committee  of  three  to  present  the 
matter  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  and  to  see  that  the  bill  for  the  bureau 
shall  be  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Blodgett  said  that  this  is  unnecessary:  Gen.  Garfield  drew  the  bill  now 
pending,  with  the  help  of  Boutwell  and  other  eminent  men,  including  the 
State  Superintendents  who  met  in  the  national  capital  last  February:  we  can 
not  expect  to  add  to  their  work. 

Mr.  Eberhart. —  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  is  satisfactory  to  educationists; 
Senator  Trumbull  tells  me  it  will  pass  in  the  Senate  also. 

Mr.  Merriman's  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins,  of  Chicago,  delivered  an  address  on  Reform  Schools. 

Mr.  Brydges,  of  Peoria. —  Many  boys  are  known  to  us  who  are  going  on  the 
downward  road,  with  little  hope  for  them  if  they  go  on  till  they  reach  the 
penitentiary,  upon  coming  from  which  they  are  in  despair  of  recovery.  Teach- 
ers should  bear  this  in  mind  in  dealing  with  their  pupils  whose  future  seems 
doubtful. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Gow  stated  that  the  committee  appointed  a  year  ago  by  the  Asso- 
ciation have  been  at  work  collecting  valuable  information,  which  they  purpose 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  legislature  in  their  efforts  to  secure  proper  legislation. 
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Mr.  T.  J.  Burrill  ofl'ered  a  resolution  that,  the  State  of  Illinois  .should  estab- 
lish a  reform  school  immediately. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Gow,  the  number  was  changed  from  one  to  two, — 
one  northern  and  one  southern;  and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

An  essay  on  the  Importance  of  Sustaining  Educational  Journals  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Slade,  of  Belleville,  with  special  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Illinois 
Teacher. 

The  President  announced  the  Committee  on  Nominations: 

State  at  Large,  J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago;  from  Districts— (1)  I.  S.  Baker, 
of  Cook ;  (2)  J.  H.  Blodgett,  Winnebago ;  (3)  E.  L.  "Wells,  Ogle ;  (4)  M.  Andrews, 
Hancock;  (5)  E.  H.  Phelps,  Peoria;  (6)  W.  B.  Powell,  Lasalle;  (7)  E.  A.  Gast- 
man,  Macon;  (8)  Wm.  M.  Baker,  Sangamon;  (9)  H.  H.  Smith,  McDonough ; 

(10) Prince,  Morgan;  (11)  Simeon  Wright,  Marion;  (12)  W.  H.  V.  Eay- 

mond,  Madison;  (13)  Carl  Eoedel,  Wabash. 

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  funds  left  last  year  in  the  hands  of  the  Treas- 
urer. It  was  found  that  the  late  Treasurer,  Mr.  Otis,  had  over  seventy-five 
dollars:  that  he  had  never  accounted  for  the  same;  and  that  he  had  absconded 
from  his  late  residence. 

The  President  announced  that  persons  desiring  to  obtain  the  Proceedings  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  may  get  the  same  upon 
sending  fifty  cents  to  Dr.  James  Cruikshank,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell  moved  that  the  Association  meet  this  afternoon  at  1 :30. 
Lost. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  ofl'ered  report,  by  Mr.  Dickey,  which  was  unan- 
imously adopted. 

[The  Constitution  as  amended  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  future  number 
of  the  Teacher.] 

Mr.  Boltwood  moved  to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation  the  proposition 
that  the  school-law  be  amended  to  require  monthly  payments  to  teachers;  and 
the  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gow  requested  all  holders  of  State  Certificates  to  remain  after  ad- 
journment, for  a  meeting. 

The  Association  took  its  noon  recess. 


WedkesdaY  Afternoon. 

The  Association  met  at  2  o'clock.     After  music  by  Mr.  Blackman's  choir, 

Rev.  Wra.  M.  Baker,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Springfield,  delivered  an 
address  upon  Professional  Work. 

Discussion  was  called  upon  the  question  Should  attendance  at  school  he  made 
compulsory  hy  law,  and  is  it  expedient  that  a  law  to  that  effect  he  enacted  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  S.  M.  Etter  not  being  present  to  open  the  discussion  according  to- the 
programme,  Mr.  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  of  Alton,  was  called. 

Mr.  Raymond. —  I  used  to  think  this  question  disposed  of  by  this  statement: 
John  Jones  is  taxed  by  the  state  to  pay  for  the  education  of  Peter  Brown's 
children;  his  life  and  property  are  made  more  secure  by  such  education:  the 
state,  taking  his  money  for  that  purpose,  must  secure  its  equivalent  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  Peter  Brown's  children,  according  to  the  implied  contract:  there- 
fore the  state  should  compel  the  attendance  of  Peter  Brown's  children.     But, 
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upon  looking  deeper,  I  see  that  this  is  not  a  full  statement  of  the  case.  The 
education  already  obtained  is  a  full  compensation  to  property  for  the  tax  upon 
it:  hence,  if  the  question  be  between  the  property  of  John  Jones  and  the  per- 
sons of  Peter  Brown's  children,  between  property  and  persons,  the  claim  of 
property  is  satisfied.  The  true  question  is  not  as  to  the  security  of  property 
under  law,  but  as  to  the  security  of  law  itself,  and  of  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions which  law  represents.  And  now  let  us  pay  our  respects  to  that  time- 
honored  maxim  of  democratic  government  "Least  governed,  best  governed." 
This  is  abstractly  true  ;  but  iu  practice  it  need  not,  should  not,  detain  us.  Shall 
we  reverse  our  engines  when  in  full  career  on  the  track  of  progress  because  by 
a  false  light  the  mere  shadow  of  some  stout  abutment  is  thrown  across  our  way? 
The  maxim  does  not  apply  against  the  enactment  proposed,  if  it  be  right  and 
expedient.  Has  not  the  state  the  right  to  control  the  relations  of  parent  and 
child?  Assuredly  it  has:  paramount  right,  which  is  in  other  matters  some 
times  exercised.  The  question  is  not,  then,  of  abstract  right  of  the  state,  but 
of  propriety  of  using  such  right  in  this  way.  Legislation  should  be  suited  to 
the  condition  of  the  people.  There  was  here  a  pioneer  age:  an  age  when  men 
struggled  with  nature,  wild  beasts,  and  savages,  to  secure  a  footing  upon  the 
soil:  an  age  which  developed  the  manly  virtues  of  courage,  frankness,  truth, 
and  honor ;  but  now  with  crowding  population  come  luxury,  political  chicanery 
and  corruption,  and  kindred  vices;  and  social  problems  absent  from  the  former 
age  now  press  for  solution.  One  great  problem  faces  us  now :  the  question  of 
suffrage.  Shall  we  have  educated  suffrage,  impartial  suffrage,  or  universal 
suffrage?  Enlightened  suffrage  must  rest  on  education  ;  and  universal  suffrage 
on  universal  education.  Let  those  who  urge  universal  suffrage  help  make  ed- 
ucation universal,  and  educated  suffrage,  impartial  suffrage,  and  universal 
suffrage,  shall  be  one  for  ever.  To  sustain  a  just  government  we  need  just 
public  sentiment:  however  just, the  leaders,  they  are  powerless  unless  sup- 
ported by  justice,  conscience  and  intelligence  in  the  people:  hence  they  can 
never  rely  upon  an  uneducated  people.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  edu- 
cated of  raising  the  uneducated  to  their  present  level?  If  one-fifth  are  now 
below  the  level  of  the  common-school  education,  what  will  happen  to  the  high- 
er four-fifths  when  with  the  lever  of  enforced  education  we  raise  the  one-fifth? 
All  will  feel  the  great  impulse:  lifting  the  lower  strata  to  daylight  will  elevate 
the  present  plains  and  hills  to  brighter  sunlight.  Considering  the  ought  and 
the  abstract  right  as  disposed  of,  the  question  of  expediency  remains.  If  we 
say  that  what  is  right  is  expedient,  and  that  it  will  vindicate  itself,  then  our 
discussion  settles  the  expediency  also.  But  if  we  call  only  that  expedient 
which  is  sustained  by  the  will  of  the  people,  we  may  refer  the  question  to  the 
legislature:  that  body  is  fresh  from  the  people;  it  knows  their  will;  and  if  it 
will  pass  such  a  law,  it  is  already  expedient. 

Mr.  Boltwood. — The  question  is  important,  especially  in  its  connection  with 
educated  suffrage;  but  there  are  practical  diflSculties  in  legislation.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  law  can  be  passed:  there  is  none  such  in  any  state,  not  even 
in  stout  old  Massachusetts.  In  that  state  children  are  not  allowed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  manufactories  unless  they  have  certificate  of  a  certain  attendance 
upon  school:  hence  parents  who  wish  so  to  employ  their  children  send  them 
to  school  to  gain  the  certificate.  Towns  in  Massachusetts  are  authorized  to 
make  laws  against  truancy  and  vagrancy,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
courts,  and,  if  approved,  are  enforced  by  a  'truant  officer'.     I  taught  in  a  town 
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where  such  a  law  was  enforced,  with  good  effect,  among  2,700  children.  But 
no  state,  not  even  Massachusetts,  is  ready  for  a  law  for  general  compulsory 
attendance. 

Mr.  Eolfe. —  There  are  two  points  in  the  stated  question:  (1)  Ought  such  law 
to  be  passed?  (2)  at  this  time?  The  family  precedes  the  state  and  society,  and 
is  the  foundation  of  them :  the  welfare  of  these  is  united.  God  has  made  the 
church  to  aid  the  family :  man  makes  the  school,  and  must  make  that  to  help 
the  family,  not  to  interfere  with  it,  unless  necessary.  Is  it  necessary?  No: 
neither  necessary  nor  right.  I  can  judge  better  for  my  child  than  can  agents 
of  the  state.     Perfect  our  schools,  and  we  shall  need  no  compulsion. 

Dr.  Chas.  Adams. —  The  question  is  vague:  what  school  is  meant?  Does  it 
mean  any  school,  public  or  private?  If  attendance  on  the  public  schools  is 
meant,  I  am  against  any  such  law. 

Mr, . —  Education  is  like  religion,  a  free  and  great  gift;  but  it  should  be 

forced  upon  no  one.     Make  it  so  desirable  that  none  will  go  without  it. 

Mr.  Gastman. —  Enforced  attendance  at  school  is  not  like  enforced  support  of 
a  state  church  or  religion :  it  would  be  enacted  only  to  meet  cases  of  parental 
tyranny,  in  which  the  parent  robs  his  child  of  knowledge  and  training,  and  the 
state  of  an  intelligent  citizen.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  principle  of 
educated  suffrage  is  called  in  question  by  intelligent  and  good  men :  witness 
Senator  Wilson's  recent  vote  and  reasons  stated  therefor. 

Mr.  Heslet. —  The  government  has  a  right  to  take  a  citizen's  son  by  force  and 
make  him  a  soldier,  thus  interfering  with  the  family:  it  may  take  the  head  of 
the  family  from  his  wife  and  children  and  send  him  to  fight  rebels :  why  may 
it  not  take  the  child  and  so  train  him  that  he  shall  never  become  a  rebel? 

Mr.  A.  M.  Gow  sustained  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Heslet.  There  is  now  a 
great  waste  of  school-privileges:  145,000  children  in  Illinois  do  not  attend 
school.  The  question  discussed  does  not  say^wi/ic  school;  let  it  be  any  school; 
but  by  all  means  let  it  be  some  school. 

Mr.  Brydges. —  Even  good  things  received  upon  compulsion  are  ill  received, 
and  fail  of  best  effect.  It  is  found  that  education  diminishes  crime,  and  saves 
the  enforcement  of  criminal  law.  The  state  has  a  right  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults for  its  expenditures. 

Dr.  Willard. —  The  evil  is  not  so  great  as  represented:  I  call  in  question  the 
statistics  cited.  \In  answer  to  a  gesture  from  Mr.  Gow,]  I  know  where  they 
come  from :  they  are  from  the  State  Superintendent's  office,  the  total  footing  of 
county  reports.  But  one  thing  is  overlooked.  The  school-age  of  the  law  is 
from  six  to  twenty-one;  and  thus  there  are  reckoned  as  absentees  the  vast 
number  of  young  men  and  young  women  aged  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen, 
nineteen,  or  twenty,  who  are  at  work,  who  have  attended  school,  whom  no  one 
expects  to  attend  school  now.     No  figures  show  this  number. 

Mr.  Gow. —  Make  it  half.  Doctor;  make  it  half. 

Dr.  Willard. —  Very  well :  that  the  evil  of  nonattendance  is  great  I  will  admit; 
but  let  us  not  slander  our  people  by  an  over-statement. 

Mr.  Leal. —  The  state  has  no  right  to  make  parents  send  their  children  to 
slaughter-houses.  Until  our  school-houses  are  pro^ierly  warmed,  ventilated, 
and  lighted,  so  that  seeds  of  disease  and  early  death  are  not  there  implanted; 
until  courses  of  study  are  suited  to  intellectual  welfare  and  physical  health  of 
the  pupils,  compulsory  attendance  will  be  a  wrong.  Perfect  the  school  before 
it  is  asked. 
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The  discussion  ceasing, 

Mr.  A.  M.  Gow,  from  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  presented  their  first  re- 
port, proposing  that  the  school-law  be  changed  to  recognize  the  state  certificates 
given  by  the  State  Superintendent  as  certificates  of  first  grade;  and  those  of 
the  County  Superintendents  as  of  second  and  third  grade.     Report  accepted. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  in  short  speeches.  Those  favoring  the  re- 
port urged  that  it  would  conform  the  law  to  the  fact  that  the  highest  certificate 
is  the  State  Superintendent's  diploma;  that  good  teachers  would  be  unwilling 
to  present  certificates  marked  'second  grade',  and  that  they  will  strive  for  the 
first  grade;  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  any  good  teacher  to  get  the  state  diploma; 
and  that  apathj'  as  to  rank  would  be  exchanged  for  emulation.  Those  opposing 
urged  that  the  present  law  conforms  to  fact,  recognizing  first  and  second  grades 
of  local  or  county  certificates;  that  it  corresponds  to  the  custom  of  other  states; 
that  teachers  from  Illinois  going  to  other  states  and  showing  previous  creden- 
tials would  be  undervalued  if  their  highest  county  certificates  were  to  be  reck- 
oned second  grade ;  that  the  state  certificate  can  be  obtained  by  many  only  at 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eberhart,  the  report  was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Burrill,  it  was  ordered  that  the  same  be  taken  up  as 
the  first  business  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Heslet,  of  Lebanon,  then  read  an  essay  on  The  Educator. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  7  o'clock. 


Wednesday  Evening,  7  o'clock. 

The  Association  resumed  its  business. 

Mr.  Rolfe  moved  that  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker,  and  A.  M. 
Brooks,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  exjsediency  of  shortening 
the  daily  session  of  our  schools. 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Messrs.  Gastman  and  Burrill  were  appointed  to  take  the  names  and  post-office 
addresses  of  the  teachers  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shastid,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  the  state  be  requested  to  make  themselves  well 
acquainted  with  the  '  Metric  system  of  Weights  and  Measures ',  as  recently 
allowed  by  act  of  Congress,  and  that  they  take  special  pains  to  make  their  pupils 
familiar  with  it,  and  that  they  take  all  practicable  means  to  secure  its  general 
adoption. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted,  after  discussion  by  Mr.  White  in  favor  of  it  and  Mr.  Blodgett  against  it. 

Resolved,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association  that  the  school  authorities 
should  grant  permission  to  the  teachers  of  this  state  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
this  Association  without  any  reduction  of  their  salaries. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman  delivered  an  address  on  The  Relation  of  Colleges  to 
Public  Schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the  Constitution  was  amended  by  striking  from 
the  list  of  oflBcers  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Association  adjourned. 
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Thursday  Morning,  9  o'clock. 

The  Association  met;  and  the  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  "Wm. 
M.  Baker. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  respecting  the  grade  of  state  cer- 
tificates and  county  certificates  was  called  up  as  the  special  assignment:  the 
previous  question  was  moved  by  Dr.  Willard,  and  sustained;  whereupon  the 
question  of  adopting  the  report  was  put  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Willard,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  this  body  appointed  to  act  for  securing  cer- 
tain legislation  desired  by  the  Association  are  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Natural-History  Society  in  its  eflibrts  to  obtain  appropriations 
for  the  museum. 

Maj.  J.  W.  Powell  briefly  stated  the  jjlans  and  wishes  of  the  Natural-History 
Society,  from  which  he  came  as  a  delegate  to  this  body. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  nominations:  and 
election  being  had,  the  President  was  requested  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  persons  named,  which  was  done,  electing  them  unanimously. 

President  —  A.  M.  Brooks,  Springfield.  Secretary  —  E.  L.  Wells,  Dement. 
Treasurer  —  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur.  Vice-Presidents  —  At  large,  J.  L.  Pickard, 
Chicago;  1st  District,  I.  S.  Baker,  Chicago;  2d,  H.J.  Sherrill,  Belvidere;  3d, 
S.  M.  Dickey,  Fulton;  4th,  A.  W.  Starkey,  Quincy;  5th,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Gales- 
burg;  6th,  W.  D.  Powell,  Peru;  7th,  0.  F.  McKim,  Decatur;  8th,  J.  W.  Powell, 
Normal;  9th,  H.  H.  Smith,  Macomb;  10th,  S.  M.  Martin,  Jacksonville;  11th, 
W.  H.  Mason,  Centralia;  12th,  J.  P.  Slade,  Belleville;  13th,  E.  P.  Burlingham, 
Cairo.  Executive  Committee — H.  L.  Boltwood,  Griggsville;  W.  H.  V.  Raymond, 
Alton ;  M.  Andrews,  Warsaw. 

Messrs.  Eberhart,  Dyer,  Leal,  Prince,  and  Martin,  were  appointed  Committee 
on  the  Sociable  of  this  evening,  to  cooperate  with  the  citizens'  committee. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  they  had  approved  bills  of  N.  C. 
Nason,  $10.00,  and  J.  M.  Gow,  $3.80.     Approved. 

Mr.  Roberts,  of  Galesburg,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  that  place,  invited  the 
Association  to  hold  its  next  session  in  that  city. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eberhart,  it  was  voted  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at 
Galesburg,  provided  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  will  grant  half- fare  tickets  to  members 
attending  the  same.  If  this  reduction  of  fare  is  not  made,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  select  next  place  of  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roberts,  it  Avas  decided  to  have  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation convene  on  December  31st,  1867. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  presented,  received,  and  approved. 

Received  from  members, $61.00 

Paid  J.  M.  Gow, $  3.80 

Paid  N.  C.  Nason, 10.00 

$13.80 

Amount  on  hand, $47.20 

Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  of  Springfield,  delivered  a  lecture  on  The  Method  of  Tcach^ 
ing  History.  He  illustrated  his  method  by  a  long  blackboard  in  sections,  each 
section  representing  a  century,  with  a  pin  thereon  for  each  year;  upon  these 
pins  he  hung  little  cards  labeled  with  events  of  the  years.  He  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  charts  and  blackboards  for  teaching  history :  he  would  have  pupils  make 
charts  for  themselves. 
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Discussion  was  called  on  the  question  Should  the  Free  High  School  and  Uni- 
versity form  a  part  of  the  System  of  Common  Schools? 

Mr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  appointed  to  lead  the  discussion,  was  absent; 
he  had  sent  a  written  argument,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Raymond.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract:  Some  object  to  higher  education  supported  by  the  state  — 
that  only  that  which  is  necessary  education  should  be  furnished  free,  assuming 
that  the  common  branches  only  are  necessary.  Answered  on  the  objector's  own 
ground,  that  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  what  are  usually  called  higher 
branches  into  primary  schools,  by  the  love  of  learning  which  they  inspire, 
makes  the  mastery  of  the  common  branches  easier.  Answered  on  the  more  ten- 
able grounds  that  state  preservation,  the  first  law  of  the  state,  requires  a  high 
intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  people.  These  are  secured  by  the  proper 
study  of  natural  sciences,  classics,  and  belles-lettres.  Self-government  de- 
mands it;  no  man  can  govern  himself  or  others  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  character  and  their  relation  to  the  world. 
These  can  be  secured  only  by  the  study  of  higher  branches  of  learning.  To  be 
a  good  citizen,  the  American  must  appreciate  the  principles  on  which  his  gov- 
ernment is  founded,  its  aims,  its  relations  to  other  systems  of  government. 
This  knowledge  is  gained  only  by  a  study  of  history,  and  many  of  the  most 
valuable  histories  are  found  only  in  the  Latin  and  Greek.  The  resources  of  the 
country  are  largely  developed  by  the  inventive  genius  of  the  people.  This  is 
cultivated  only  by  study  of  the  higher  branches.  There  is  a  higher  ground  yet. 
The  state  owes  it  to  her  children  to  furnish  this  education.  She  makes  certain 
demands  on  them ;  these  can  be  met  only  by  furnishing  the  means  of  a  higher 
education. 

Mr.  Brooks. —  High  schools  are  demanded  by  the  pupil,  the  parent,  and  com- 
munity. Inventors  and  discoverers  prove  the  value  of  culture  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  Columbus,  Watt,  and  Fulton,  named  in  proof.  The  high  schools 
furnish  teachers  for  the  common  school.  They  need  no  defense.  Beginning 
with  the  three  high  schools  of  Boston  and  coming  west,  we  see  them  every 
where  the  most  economical,  permanent,  and  thorough.  As  the  high  school  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  common  school,  so  the  university  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  high  school.  The  same  ai-guments  for  and  the  same  against  the  university 
would  prevail  against  the  common  school.  The  college  furnishes  teachers  for 
the  high  school,  and,  what  is  more  important,  teachers  for  the  world,  such  as 
Galileo,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Sir  Isaac  oS'ewton.  Again,  in  the  university  we  will 
have  officers  educated  to  lead  our  troops  when  needed.  Finally,  the  university 
should  correspond  in  usefulness  with  the  resources  of  the  state,  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  should  not  fall  behind  the  political  and  military  glory  of  Illinois. 

Miss  McCambridge  read  an  essay.  The  Wealth  of  a  Nation  consists  in  its  Men. 

The  Committee  on  State  University,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  as  their  report: 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  has  ever  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  founding,  endowing  and  organizing  the 
new  system  of  Slate  Industrial  Universities  in  accordance  with  true  and  proper 
principles,  insuring  an  institution  in  Illinois  worthy  of  the  state,  the  nation, 
and  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Resolved,  That  on  this  occasion  we  can  hardly  do  either  more  or  less  than 
solemnly  to  reiterate  and  renewedly  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  our  people 
and  legislators  the  principles  so  often  expressed  in  this  body,  and  by  all  the 
true  friends  of  the  cause  of  universal  education,  and  substantially  embodied  in 
the  charter  presented  to  the  last  legislature  at  the  opening  of  their  session,  and 
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adopted  and  approved  by  them  in  all  except  the  actual  locating  of  the  Univer- 
sity; providing,  among  other  things, — 

1st.  The  perpetual  unity  and  integrity  of  the  endowments,  iinder  the  care  of 
trustees  by  the  state,  and  allying  it  with  all  the  educational  and  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  state. 

2d.  For  a  specific  system  of  voluntary  endowments  for  all  time  to  come. 

3d.  For  the  location  of  the  University  by  a  commission  or  committee,  in  fair 
and  open  competition,  so  as  to  give  to  all  counties  in  the  state  a  full  and  equal 
chance  to  present  their  proposals  to  the  state,  and  the  state  itself  a  full  chance 
to  avail  itself  of  the  very  best  terms  and  the  utmost  resources  and  advantages 
that  can  be  ofi'ered. 

Besolved,  That  we  indorse  the  action  of  the  last  general  state  convention,  held 
at  Bloomington,  December  12,  1865,  and  would  respectfully  request  the  com- 
mittee of  that  convention  to  urge  these  views  upon  our  next  legislature  in  our 
behalf. 

Mr.  Turner. —  [The  reporter  is  able  to  give  but  a  few  words  from  a  very  ener- 
getic, powerful  and  characteristic  speech.]  He  approved  the  President's  Ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  the  State  University.  We  should  aim  not  at  a  college, 
but  at  a  university,  which  should  be  founded  and  sustained  by  the  state,  thus 
by  the  people.  It  has  been  said  that  the  people  can  not  be  trusted  with  our  in- 
stitutions. This  is  the  sheerest  folly.  Did  not  our  people  carry  through  our 
great  war  for  national  unity  and  popular  government  for  five  years  in  spite  of 
our  politicians,  our  legislators,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  our  colleges  and  our 
churches?  And  the  people  can  not  be  trusted?  Oh!  but  the  legislature  will 
prostitute  all  state  institutions  to  party  ends.  I  deny  it.  Look  at  the  state  in- 
stitutions at  Jacksonville;  look  at  our  Normal  School.  For  twenty  years  these 
were  under  the  control  of  a  party  to  which  I  have  never  belonged ;  yet  they 
were  as  well  carried  on  as  when  under  control  of  the  party  with  which  I  vote. 
And  yet  the  people  can  not  be  trusted?  I  can  ever  trust  the  people.  Their 
great  heart  always  beats  true  to  the  great  interests  of  humanity;  and  woe  to 
the  man  or  set  of  men  who  try  to  mislead  them.  And  the  care  of  the  people 
and  patronage  of  the  state  is  essential  to  so  great  an  enterprise.  No  university 
was  ever  founded,  on  this  continent  or  any  other,  without  state  patronage  and 
control  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Harvard,  Yale,  Union,  Universities  of  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky  and  Missouri,  Michigan  University,  our  own  State  Normal, 
and  others,  are  examples.  Abating  some  little  inaptitude  such  as  is  inevitable 
to  all  new  enterprises,  managed  by  large  bodies  of  men,  1  undertake  here  to  say, 
and  to  solemnly  affirm,  that  there  is  no  where  on  the  face  of  the  broad  earth 
to-day  a  set  of  institutions  better  managed  and  better  eared  for  than  those  of 
our  own  state  under  care  of  the  jjeople  of  Illinois;  and  similar  honor  is  due  to 
the  peojjle  of  Michigan  for  that  grand  and  powerful  state  institution  of  learning 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Eev.  Dr.  Sturtevant,  President  of  Illinois  College. —  I  have  been  derided  by 
the  most  influential  papers  of  the  state  for  saying  that  we  have  too  many  col- 
leges. But  I  appeal  to  the  facts.  Look  at  our  starving  colleges  and  say  wheth- 
er I  am  not  right.  Colleges  and  universities  we  want,  but  only  so  many  as  the 
needs  of  liberal  education  call  for.  Shall  I  be  jealous  of  common  schools?  As 
soon  be  jealous  of  my  father  and  my  mother  and  the  wife  of  my  bosom.  Col- 
leges without  common  schools  ?  As  soon  roofs  without  houses  or  oceans  without 
rivers. 

Eev.  Dr.  Chas.  Adams. —  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  existing  colleges  of  an 
inclusion  of  the  university  in  the  public-school  system? 
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Dr.  Stnrtevaut. —  I  do  not  know;  but  if  colleges  stand  in  the  way  of  universal 
education,  let  them  go  down;  and  mine  among  the  rest. 

Mr.  Turner. —  I  presume  that,  like  all  things  useful,  they  will  revolve  in  per- 
fect harmony,  as  parts  of  one  majestic  whole. 

Adjourned,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  to  meet  at  1 :30  and  continue  in  session 
one  hour  only. 

TnuRsnAT  Afteenoon,  1 :30. 

On  motion  of  N.  C.  Nason,  of  Peoria,  the  discussion  of  the  question  Should 
the  State  of  Illinois  publish  a  manual  of  directions  and  plans  for  grading,  locating, 
constructing,  heating,  ventilating  and  furnishing  coiiunon-school  houses!^  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  session  of  the  Association. 

Ordered,  That  if  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  not  presented 
before  adjournment,  it  shall  be  considered  at  the  Sociable  this  evening. 

The  mutual  duties  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  and  of  the  managers  of  the 
Illinois  Teacher  were  discussed  by  Dr.  Willard,  Messrs.  Boltwood,  Heslet,  and 
Gastman. 

Mr.  Blackman,  of  Chicago,  conducted  a  rudimental  music-exercise,  illus- 
trating his  methods  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 

Adjourned  to  visit  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to  meet 
in  the  evening  in  Strawn's  Hall. 

Thursday  Evening. 

The  Association  convened  in  the  Sociable,  at  Strawn's  Hall. 

During  the  evening, 

Mr.  Phelps,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ou  Resolutions,  reported  the  follow- 
ing, which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville, 
not  only  for  the  generous  hospitality  with  which  they  have  welcomed  us  to 
their  homes,  but  also  for  their  sympathy  with  our  work  manifested  by  attend- 
ance upon  our  sessions. 

2.  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Principals  of  the  several  State  Institu- 
tions for  their  courteous  invitations  to  visit  them  and  witness  the  workings  of 
the  same. 

3.  That  we  thank  the  officers  and  members  of  this  Association  who  have  so 
ably  performed  the  duties  assigned  them  during  the  present  session,  while  we 
deprecate  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  failed  to  jierform  their  duties  without 
rendering  any  excuse  for  such  failure. 

4.  That  we  thank  the  Congregational  Society  for  the  use  of  their  commodious 
audience-room  for  our  daily  sessions. 

5.  That  the  Local  Committee  receive  our  thanks  for  their  unwearied  exertions 
in  our  behalf. 

6.  That  we  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  press  of  Jacksonville,  Spring- 
field, Peoria,  and  Chicago,  in  giving  to  the  public  a  full  and  faithful  record  of 
our  proceedings. 

7.  That  the  C,  A.  &  St.  L.  and  C,  B.  &  Q.  Railroads  receive  our  thanks  for 
their  exemplary  generosity  in  reducing  their  regular  fares  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Association. 

8.  That  the  Illinois  Teacher  demands  and  deserves  the  hearty  support  of 
every  teacher,  both  with  money  and  with  work. 

No  other  business  was  transacted.  Brief  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
Dr.  Sturtevant,  and  by  Dr.  Willard  in  rendering  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  As- 
sociation to  the  people  of  Jacksonville. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening,  with  the  singing  of  Old  Hundred,  the  Association 
adjourned  finally. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION  — SESSION  OF 


NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

NAME. 

RESIDENCE. 

Bessie  Baker, 

Decatur. 

Mary  G.  Long, 

Monmouth. 

Mary  E.  Baker, 

" 

Mary  F.  Luccock, 

Chicago. 
Brimfield. 

Grace  C.  Bibb, 

Peoria. 

Eva  Marquis, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Blair, 

Lebanon. 

Fannie  S.  Massey, 

Jacksonville. 

Nettie  Blanchard, 

Brimfield. 

Margaret  McCambridge 

Cairo. 

Mrs.  0.  P.  Brockway, 

Delavan. 

Anna  McCrellis, 

Springfield. 

A.  B.  Burns, 

Quincy. 

F.  McGinnis, 

Tellula 

E.  B.  Bywater, 

" 

Carrie  Jiloore, 

Springfield. 

Lizzie  Carleton, 

Griggsville. 

Viola  Myer, 

<( 

Esther  Carriel, 

Springfield. 

Nora  Page, 

Monmouth. 

Julia  Chappelear, 

Clinton. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Palmer, 

Augusta. 

Elizabeth  W.  Cheney, 

Jacksonville. 

Belle  M.  Paxon, 

Jacksonville 

Lizzie  A.  Denny, 

■   Augusta. 

Mahala  Phelps, 

Macomb 

Mary  F.  M.  Elfresh, 

Griggsville. 

Ellen  M.  Pierce, 

Alton. 

Sue  F.  Ellis, 

Jacksonville. 

Alice  Piper, 

Macomb. 

Anna  Ervin, 

Macomb. 

Mary  A.  Proctor, 

Jacksonville. 

Emma  Fairbank, 

Harmony. 

Attilia  Rawlings, 

" 

Mattie  J.  Fisher, 

Springfield. 

Sarah  E.  Raymond, 

Newark. 

Sarah  F.  Fisher, 

Rockford. 

Eliza  J.  Read, 

Aurora. 

Mary  W.  French, 

Jacksonville. 

L.  M.  Robbins, 

Quincy. 

Arabella  L.  Garlinghouso,      Delavan. 

F.  W.  Rowland, 

Rockford. 

Lizzie  Goodwin, 

Chicago. 

Mary  A.  Selby, 

Jacksonville. 

Maggie  Graham, 

Monmouth. 

Carrie  0.  Sheldon, 

Springfield. 

Anna  A.  Graves, 

Jacksonville. 

Faithful  W.  Shipley, 

Petersburg. 

Seraph  A.  Hall, 

Alton. 

Mar)'  Smith, 

Havana. 

Jessie  P.  Hannay, 

Peoria. 

Emma  A.  Stowell, 

Chicago. 

Lucy  A.  Hatch, 

Griggsville. 

Helen  M.  Stowell, 

" 

Mary  P.  Hazen, 

Rockford. 

Mary  A.  Summers, 

Macomb. 

Mary  E.  Hobbs, 

Griggsville. 

Ellen  M.  Weagley, 

Griggsville. 

Priscilla  Hogue, 

Macomb. 

Susie  B.  Whitney, 

Morris. 

Louisa  C.  Holman, 

" 

Mary  Wilder, 

Decatur. 

Emeline  Hughes, 

Jacksonville. 

Harriet  J.  Willard, 

Springfield. 
Delavan. 

Estella  M.  Hughes, 

Springfield. 

Anna  M.  Wilson, 

Edith  T.  Johnson, 

Normal. 

Phebe  A.  Wing, 

Newark. 

Ellen  B.  Johnson, 

Chester,  Vt. 

Rebecca  Wood, 

Jacksonville. 

Nettie  Knadler, 

Clinton. 

Sarah  A.  Wright, 

Peoria. 

Lizzie  T.  Lee, 

Springfield. 

G  E  N  T  L 

E  M  E  N  . 

Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  Adams 

,    Jacksonville. 

Geo.  B.  Daniels, 

Jacksonville. 

Dr.  Samuel  Adams, 

" 

S.  M.  Dickey, 

Fulton. 

Matthew  Andrews, 

Warsaw. 

Wm.  Doty,  " 

Jacksonville. 

I.  S.  Baker, 

Chicago. 

James  L.  Dyer, 

Wm.  M.  Baker, 

Springfield. 

John  F.  Eberhart, 

Chicago. 

G.  W.  Batchelder, 

Bloomington. 

H.  R.  Edwards, 

Paris. 

0.  Blackman, 

Chicago. 

John  Ellis,  jr.. 

Naples. 

Capt.  James  H.  Blodgett,       Rockford. 

H.  S.  English, 

Cairo. 

H.  L.  Boltwood, 

Griggsville. 

Wm.  Florin, 

Highland. 

P.  S.  Brewster, 

Macomb. 

Philo  Ford, 

Springfield. 
Sunbeam. 

A.  M.  Brooks, 

Springfield. 

Elijah  Forsyth, 

W.  H.  Brydges, 

Rockford. 

E.  A.  Gastman, 

Decatur. 

T.  J.  Burrill, 

Urbana. 

N.  P.  Gates, 

Charleston. 

C.  S.  Campbell, 
Wm.  M.  Campbell, 

Napa  City,  Cal. 

A.  M.  Gow, 

Rock  Island. 

Jacksonville. 

Jas.  M.  Gow, 

«           a 

W.  A.  Clifford, 

Evanston. 

W.  D.  Hall, 

Clinton. 

Wm.  C.  Cole, 

Prentice. 

S.  M.  Heslet, 

Lebanon. 
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NAME. 

Henrj'  Higgins, 
J.  M.  Kinimel, 
Lucius  Kingsbury, 
T.  R.  Leal, 
Eben  C.  Leatherman, 
Robert  Leviugton, 
B.  Lewis, 
Leslie  Lewis, 
James  Long, 
G.  G.  Lyon, 
Samuel  M.  Martin, 
W.  A.  McBane, 
0.  F.  McKim, 
Andrew  H.  Meek, 
A.  N.  Merriman, 
Charles  W.  Moore, 
J.  T.  Moulton, 
N.  C.  Nason, 
Geo.  W.  Perkins, 
E.  H.  Phelps, 
Richard  Porter, 
Maj.  J.  W.  Powell, 
W.  B.  Powell, 
W.  H.  V.  Raymond, 


RESIDENCE. 

Jacksonville. 

Millstadt. 

Springfield. 

Urbana. 

Mt.  Carmel. 

Jacksonville. 

Charleston. 

Waukegan. 

Monmouth. 

Chicago. 

Jacksonville. 

jSTormal. 

Decatur. 

Jacksonville. 

Chicago. 

Amboy. 

Jacksonville. 

Peoria. 

Chicago. 

Peoria. 

Perry. 

Normal. 

Peru. 

Alton. 


L.  T.  Regan, 

J.  B.  Roberts, 

Carl  Roedel, 

Jon  Shastid, 

H.  J.  Sherrill, 

Henrv  M.  Sherwood, 

J.  W.'shurts, 

James  P.  Slade, 

H.  H.  Smith, 

Horace  Spalding, 

J.  F.  Spilman, 

A.  W.  Starkey, 

Pres't.  J.  M.  Sturtevant, 

Adolph  A.  Suppiger, 

G.  Thayer, 

Prof.  J.  B.  Turner, 

E.  L.  Wells, 

S.  H.  White, 

Dr.  Samuel  Willard, 

Williairr  Willard, 

Rev.  F.  H.  Wines, 

Rev.  Geo.  C.  Wood, 

Simeon  Wright, 


RESIDENCE. 

Normal. 

Galesburg. 

Mt.  Carmel. 

Lewistown. 

Belvidere. 

Chicago. 

Dillon. 

Belleville. 

Macomb. 

Jacksonville. 

Danville. 

Quincy. 

Jacksonville. 

Highland. 

Jacksonville. 

Dement. 

Chicago. 

Springfield. 

Chapin. 

Springfield. 

Jacksonville. 

Kinmundy. 


SEX    NOT    KNOWN    BY   THE    Sp:CRETAET. 


E.  H.  Butler, 
A.  C.  Gardner, 
H.  D.  Grant, 
H.  M.  Grant, 


Arcadia. 

Griggsville. 

Jacksonville. 


A.  W.  Harney, 
J.  A.  Lockwood, 
M.  A.  Reed, 
H.  H.  Williams, 


Murrayville. 
Alton. 

Jacksonville. 


Rev.  John  D.  Parker,  M.A.,  B.D.,  of  DeKalb,  111.,  is  prepared  to  deliver  a  few 
courses  of  lectures,  on  topics  connected  with  Physical  Science,  during  the  com- 
ing lecture-season.  He  is  also  prepared  to  deliver  a  special  course  of  class  lec- 
tures on  Meteorology,  before  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  we  wish  friend  Parker  the  best  suc- 
cess. E. 


AGESTS     WA^'^TED    EVERrWHEKE    FOR 

Wedgwood's  Government  and  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

A    COMPREHENSIVE    VIKW    OF     THE     RISE,    PROGRESS,    AND    PRESENT     ORGANIZATION     OF 
THE    STATE    AND    NATIONAL    GOVERNMENTS. 

IT  contains  the  minimum  of  law  which  every  citizen  should  possess  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
with  intelligence  and  fidelity,  his  duties  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation,  and  to  conduct  his  pri- 
vate nffairs  with  perfect  safety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the 
criticism  of  the  ablest  jurists,  who  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  A  perusal  of  the 
table  of  contents  and  a  single  chapter  will  convince  any  intelligent  voter  of  the  need  of  the 
knowledge  presented. 

It  is  strictly  a  subscription-book.  Reliable,  active  men  and  women,  who  wish  to  do  good  and 
make  money,  can  do  both  by  canvassing  for  this  book.  Some  of  our  agents  are  making  over  $100 
a  week.  A  Circular,  giving  title-page.  Table  of  Contents,  Testimonials,  and  Specimen  pages,  with 
Agency  documents,  will  be  sent  on  application.  Territory  carefully  assigned,  and  liberal  induce- 
ments offered  to  Ageuts. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  <&  CO.,  Publlsliers, 

430  Broome  Street,  New- York. 
4l^Send  for  our  complete  List  of  Books,  Maps,  Charts  and  School  Merchandise. 


PUBLISHED   BY 

IVISOTV,  PHI]\]VEY,  BI.AKE]?IAJ\  &  €0., 
47  and  49  Green  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Among  the  leading  and  most  popular  books  of  the  above  Series,  the  following  may  be  named,  Tiz: 

ROBI^SOIST'S 

COMPLETE  SERIES  of  MATHEMATICS. 

THE  LARGE  and  increasing  sale  of  these  books  —  the  emphatic  commendations  of 
hundreds  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  who  have  t^.iicd  them  in  tlie  class- 
room, and  krioiv  whereof  they  affirm,  amply  attest  their  real  merits,  and  fully  com- 
mend them  to  general  favor,  and  to  the  confidence  of  every  thorough  and  practical 
teacher. 

Progressive  Table  Book. 
Progressive  Primary  Arithmetic. 
Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
Kudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic. 
Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic. 


Arithmetical  Examples. 

New  Elementary  Algebra. 

New  University  Algebra,  Old  Edition. 

New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

New  Analyt.  Geometry  &  Conic  Sect'ns 

New  Surveying  and  Navigation. 


The  DIFFERENTIAL  and  IXTEGIiAL  CALCULUS  is  in  preparation,  and  will  appear  in  August,  ! 


THE  UNION  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

By  C.  W.  SANDEES,  A.M.,  and  J.  N,  McELLIGOTT,  LL.D. 
The  Union  Readers  are  noturmsion  of  any  former  Series  of  Sanders's  Headers.    They  are  entirely  new 
in  viatter  andillustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care ;    no  time,  labor  or  expense  having 
been  spared  to  make  them  e'/ual,  if  not  superior,  to  the  very  best  Series  in  use. 
UNION  PRIMKR.     (New.) 


UNION  SPKLLER.     (New.) 

UNION  READEK,  Number  One.    feOpp. 

UNION  READEK,  Number  Two     2USpp. 


UNION  READER,  Number  Three.  264pp. 
UNION  READER,  Number  Four.  408pp. 
UNION  READER,  Number  Five.     600pp. 


For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  reseaixh  and  minute  analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 
Kerl's  First  Liessoni)  in  Grammar.        I    Kerl's   Common  -  Scliool    Grammar. 

This  book  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  This  book  is  designed  for  general  use  in  Common 

Common-School  Grammar.  |    Schools  and  Academies. 

KERIi'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR. 

This  work  will  be  of  groat  practical  benefit  to  every  speaker,  writer,  or  teacher,  who  will  use  it  as  a 
book  of  referev  ce.  


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

CONSISTING  OF 

Wells's  Science  of  Common  Tilings.  "Wells's  Prlncliiles  of  Chemistry. 

Wells's  First  Principles  of  Geology.  W^ells's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Attention  is  invited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text-Books,  Colton  and  Fitch's  Geographies,  Fasquelle's 
French  Series,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's  Music-Books,  Willson's  Histories. 

^^^  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  examination  or  introduction.     Send 
for  Catalogue.     Address  the  Publisliers, 

IVISON,  PHIMNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  00.,  New  York. 
S.  0.  GEIOGS  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  EDUCATION.* 


We  often  hear  it  said  that  general  principles,  though  readily  uttered, 
are  of  little  practical  value;  and  that  in  stead  of  them  we  need,  in 
order  to  do  successfully  any  work  we  may  be  engaged  about,  specific 
instruction.  These  thoughts  lurk  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  in  those  of  any  other  class  of  people.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  general  principle,  which  has  been  reiterated  from  year  to  year  for 
some  centuries,  that  education,  in  its  full  and  true  meaning,  consists 
in  giving  to  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  powers  of  man  all  the 
development  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  How  slowly  did  the  truth 
of  these  words  come  to  be  felt  and  heeded !  How  many  times  has  this 
principle  been  declared  without  being  fully  understood  or  appreciated 
either  by  the  hearer  or  the  utterer! 

In  early  times  the  memory  was  the  only  faculty  which  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  train,  and  the  child's  mind  was  stored  with  multi- 
tudes of  facts,  without  his  ever  being  required  to  exercise,  in  the  least 
degree,  any  other  power  of  his  mind.  It  was  then  considered  a  suf- 
ficient test  of  one's  ability  to  teach  well  that  his  pupils  could  recite, 
parrot-like,  those  facts.  Rarely  was  any  inquiry  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  child  felt  the  force  of  the  thoughts  he  was  uttering.  Ad- 
equate eftbrt  was  seldom  put  forth  to  incite  the  pupil  to  think  for 
himself 

But  the  true  principle  continued  to  be  uttered,  and  very  gradually 
men  began  to  think  of  calling  the  reasoning  faculties  into  action. 
Ciphering  in  Arithmetic  began  to  be  preceded  and  based  upon  mental 
work,  and  grammatical  and  rhetorical  rules  to  be  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  the  pupil's  actual  thinking.  This  was  a  great  step 
in  advance.  The  intellectual  powers  now  began  to  be  truly  developed, 
and  teachers  came  to  see  that  they  must  not  only  know  the  matter  to 
be  communicated  to  the  child,  but  that  they  must  also  possess  the 

*An  Essay,  by  Miss  Edith  T.  Johnson.     Read  before  the  Illinois  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  at  Jacksonville,  Dec.  25th,  1866. 
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ability  to  direct  him  to  seek  for  the  truth  himself.  Still  the  j-'ears,  as 
they  rolled  onward,  bore  ever  this  grand  principle  among  their  treas- 
ures, and  threw  it  continually  in  the  way  of  all  instructors,  till  the 
necessity  of  training  the  moral  nature  began  to  press  upon  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  and  earnest  workers.  The  teacher  began  now  to  feel 
that  his  work  did  not  consist  in  mere  telling^  but  in  trainmg,  and  that  he 
must  henceforth  teach  his  pupils  to  do  as  well  as  lo  hear;  and  that  he 
himself  must  understand  not  only  the  eftect  of  different  studies  upon 
the  child's  mind,  but  that  he  must  also  know  the  effect  of  different 
methods  of  governing  upon  his  character,  and  be  able  to  improve  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  nature  of  those  under  his  charge. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  this  general  princii^le  made  its  way,  till  to-day  we 
find  that  its  last  but  not  least  demand  i»  largely  recognized,  and  to 
some  extent  satisfied.  "We  are  learning  more  and  more  the  import- 
ance of  physical  culture  to  the  life  of  our  schools,  and  are  demon- 
strating, not  only  to  our  own  satisfaction  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  that  a  training  which  helps  to  produce  a  sound  physical  system 
is  essential  to  the  full  awakening  of  the  mental  powers:  so  that,  in 
our  best  schools,  some  form  of  gymnastics  is  becoming  a  prominent 
feature,  and  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  throw  off  the  odium  which  has  at- 
tached to  our  educational  methods,  to  the  effect  that  intellectual  cul- 
ture seems  to  imply  a  sacrifice  of  bodily  health  and  strength. 

As  one  result  of  conformity  to  this  true  principle,  we  find  the  teach- 
ers of  to-day  occupying  a  very  different  place  in  society  and  in  litera- 
ture from  those  of  past  ages.  Writers  no  longer  introduce  pedagogues 
into  their  works  merely  to  ridicule  them,  and  make  them  objects  of 
reproach.  Goldsmith's  dominie  in  his  peculiar  garb,  with  bii'chen  rod 
ruling  his  'noisy  mansion',  and  Shenstone's  schoolmistress,  with  her 
spectacles,  her  cat,  her  twisted  leather,  and  the  ever-memorable  words 
"  if  ye  are  no  in  a  fault  just  now  ye  're  sure  to  be  '1," — these  have  given 
place  to  Whittier's  schoolmaster,  who  found  at  the  fireside  a  favored 
place,  where,  with  laughing  face, 

"  He  teased  the  mitteu-blinded  cat, 
Sang  songs,  and  told  us  what  befalls 
In  classic  Dartmouth's  college  halls"; 
and  who, — 

"Large-brained,  clear-eyed,     .... 
Shall  every  lingering  wrong  assail, 

A  school-house  plant  on  every  hill. 

Till  North  and  South,  together  brought, 

Shall  own  the  same  electric  thought, 

lu  peace  a  common  tiag  salute, 

And,  side  by  side,  in  labor's  free 

And  unresentful  rivalry, 

Harvest  the  fields  wherein  they  fought." 

In  no  school  is  it  more  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  be  guided  by  these 
general  principles  than  in  one  composed  of  little  children.     Hence, 
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the  training  which  one  requires  to  fit  him  for  such  a  place  is  not  mere- 
ly a  mechanical  mastery  of  methods,  but  requires  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  the  profession.  This  should  give  form 
to  his  practical  work.  Methods  must  vary  as  circumstances  change; 
and  circumstances  are  ever  changing.  No  two  persons  being  exactly 
alike,  no  two  can  teach  or  be  taught  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
And  besides,  the  method  which  was  right  and  best  yesterday  must  give 
place  to  a  better  one  to-day.  The  world  is  moving  onward,  and  we 
must  keep  pace  with  it,  and,  if  possible,  make  the  path  of  the  little 
ones  more  bright  and  attractive  day  by  day.  This  can  be  done  by  re- 
viewing our  work  at  night  and  finding  what  obstacles  have  hindered 
our  progress  during  the  day,  of  what  violations  of  great  general  prin- 
ciples we  have  been  guilty,  and  l)y  carefully  preparing  ourselves  to 
avoid  similar  errors  on  succeeding  days.  We  can  do  this,  because  the 
principles  by  which  we  are  guided  are  eternal,  and,  amid  all  changes 
and  circumstances,  will  lead  us  for  ever  aright.  Thejr  can  no  more 
fail  us  than  can  the  fig-tree  to  bear  its  fruit,  or  the  acorn  to  produce 
the  oak. 

Primary  schools  should  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. Froeble,  the  founder  of  these  schools,  believed  in  devel- 
oping the  body  and  the  mind  at  the  same  time;  and  for  this  reason  he 
trained  the  little  ones  in  his  garden.  By  judicious  management  he 
directed  their  active  impulses  into  a  useful  channel,  attracted  their  at- 
tention to  the  things  around  them,  and  aroused  their  observing  facul- 
ties, which  can  be  so  much  more  readily  developed  in  childhood  than 
in  after  life.  The  kindergartens  of  our  country  are  usually  held  in 
rooms  which  are  connected  with  large  inclosures  or  gardens;  but  when 
these  can  not  be  furnished,  more  rooms  are  used,  for  the  grand  char- 
acteristic of  these  schools  is  the  development  of  the  body  by  a  regular 
system  of  plays.  But  the  adoption  of  this  principle  does  not  require 
us  to  desert  our  school-rooms  to  any  great  extent.  We  can  accomplish 
the  same  object  equally  well  by  combining  with  our  work  a  great  deal 
of  vocal  music,  often  choosing  songs  which  can  readily  be  accompanied 
by  a  variety  of  pretty  bodily  motions,  thus  making  the  singing  a  play- 
ful recreation.  The  examination  of  pictures  and  objects,  and  the  in- 
troduction into  our  school-rooms  of  such  a  variety  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises as  to  call  into  play  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result.  And,  as  a  still  further  means  of  promoting  the 
same  end,  we  earnestly  urge  the  making  and  furnishing  of  pleasant 
play-grounds,  and  also  the  making  of  the  school-rooms  attractive,  by 
having  them  large,  neat,  and  prettily  furnished,  and  by  the  imparting 
of  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  entertain  as  well  as  to  instruct  the 
children. 

Observation  and  experience  had  shown  to  the  founders  of  the  kin- 
dergartens that  not  until  things  were  intelligently  learned  did  they 
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enrich  the  mind,  and  that  teaching,  to  be  powerful,  must  not  be  the 
work  of  mere  imitation:  it  must  be  original,  the  result  of  thought, 
and  must  have  for  its  foundation  princij^les  which  are  eternal. 

We  have  seen  that  the  repetition  of  one  grand  principle  for  some 
centuries  has  accomplished  noble  results;  and  knowing  that  the  maxim 
is  still  passing  from  lip  to  lip,  and  must  continue  thus  to  do  for  ages 
yet  to  come,  and  with  very  much  more  earnestness  than  in  times  past, 
we  can  hopefully  press  onward,  feeling  confident  that  the  future  has 
in  store  for  us  wondrous  fields  of  new  and  useful  discoveries,  which 
will  be  unfolded  to  our  vision,  as  we  listen  to  the  repetition  of  those 
general  principles  that  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  deduced 
from  the  observation  and  experience  of  thoughtful  and  earnest 
minds. 


TEACHING       CHILDREN 


A  Wise  Notion  as  to  Teaching.  —  Bishop  Whately  used  to  say  that  teach- 
ing children  to  learn  by  rote  what  they  did  not  understand  was  to  make  them 
'swallow  their  food  first,  and  chew  it  afterward  '.  •'  When  Mrs.  Whatley  and 
I  first  married,"  he  observed,  many  years  later,  "one  of  the  first  things  we 
agreed  upon  was,  that  should  Providence  send  us  children,  we  would  never 
teach  them  any  thing  that  they  did  not  understand."  "Not  even  their 
praj'ers,  ray  lord?  "  asked  the  person  addressed.  "  No,  not  even  their  prayers," 
he  replied.  To  the  custom  of  teaching  children  of  tender  age  to  repeat  prayers 
by  rote,  without  attending  to  their  sense,  he  objected  even  more  strongly  than 
to  any  other  kind  of  mechanical  teaching,  as  he  considered  it  inculcated  the 
idea  that  a  person  is  praying  when  merely  repeating  a  form  of  words  in  which 
the  mind  and  feeling  have  no  part,  which  is  destructive  to  the  very  essence  of 
devotion. 

We  clip  the  foregoing  from  an  exchange  in  order  to  express  our  dis- 
sent from  it  as  an  educational  maxim.  While  entertaining  all  due  def- 
erence for  Bishop  Whately,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  his  first  child 
in  its  first  attempt  at  speech  set  at  naught  his  dictum.  Every  one 
knows  how  fond  a  child  is  of  a  sonorous  word,  which  it  does  not  un- 
derstand,—  how  it  will  ponder  over  it,  roll  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under 
its  tongue,  and  finally,  to  the  great  delight  and  wonder  of  mamma  and 
the  annoyance  of  visitors,  bring  it  out  at  some  unexpected  moment. 

By  the  very  necessity  of  nature,  the  child  is  compelled  to  learn  that 
which  it  does  not  and  can  not  understand:  nay,  we  go  further,  and 
affirm  that  the  very  fact  that  the  childish  mind  is  made  receptive,  and 
not  reasoning,  proves  that  it  should  lay  up  stores  of  facts,  and  fill  its 
memory  with  thoughts  that  may  be  used  in  after  years,  when  memory 
is  less  active  but  the  reasoning  powers  have  become  stronger. 

If  Bishop  Whately  ever  uttered  the  above, —  which  may  be  doubted, 
—  it  was  one  of  those  exceptional  sayings  which  some  times  escape 
the  wisest,  and  must  be  regarded  as  his  emphatic  protest  against  the 
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vicious  practice  of  teaching  by  rote  to  children  without  attempt  at  ex- 
planation or  practical  illustration. 

Said  a  dashing  3'oung  free 'thinker ',  "I  will  never  believe  what  I 
can  not  understand."  "Then,"  replied  an  old  Quaker  standing  by, 
"thy  creed  will  be  the  shortest  of  any  person's  I  know."  And  so  it 
will  be  in  education  if  we  take  Whately's  dictum  for  our  guide.  We  all 
are  learning  about  and  of  things  which  we  do  not  understand:  and,  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  child  must  learn  in  that  manner,  if  at  all. 
The  person  w^ho  would  not  teach  his  child  to  pray  until  he  could  un- 
derstand all  about  God  and  the  objects  and  efiects  of  prayer  would  be 
very  likely  to  find  the  devil  wiser  than  he,  and  that  while  he  slept 
tares  has  been  sown. 


SELF-POSSESSION  AND  QUIETNESS  IN  SCHOOL-GOVERNMENT. 


Every  teacher  who  has  any  right  conception  of  his  work  feels  the 
importance  of  good  government  in  school.  One  of  the  first  questions 
that  engage  his  attention  is  "How  shall  I  govern  successfully?  How 
shall  I  govern  aright,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  be  neither  too 
strict  nor  too  lenient?"  Without  pretending  to  give  even  a  proxi- 
mate answer  to  this  question,  we  would  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  Self- 
possession  and  Quietness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  true  school-government. 

There  is  a  power  in  the  teacher  beyond  words,  beyond  commands, 
beyond  rules,  which  does  more  to  secure  efficient  government  than  all 
other  things  combined.  The  teacher  may  speak  with  decision,  com- 
mand with  emphasis,  and  enforce  school-regulations  with  unvarying 
strictness,  and  yet  fail  of  securing  that  kind  of  government  which  really 
promotes  the  process  of  education.  His  words  may  produce  aliena- 
tion, his  commands  may  awaken  dislike  or  anger,  his  manner  of  en- 
forcing rules  may  arouse  a  spirit  of  revolt;  and  thus  his  efforts  at  gov- 
ernment may  even  hinder  the  proper  object  of  his  work. 

What  he  wants,  in  addition  to  the  qualities  already  named,  is  self- 
possession  and  quietness.  This  is  the  power  that,  with  reasonable 
firmness,  will  govern,  with  very  few  words  or  commands  or  rules. 

Every  body  feels  that  loud  and  impatient  commands  are  only  the 
mask  of  feebleness.  Only  those  who  are  conscious  of  weakness  resort 
to  them.  Some  how,  too,  this  is  understood,  or,  if  not  understood,  at 
any  rate,  is  felt,  even  by  children.  Sooner  or  later,  usually  sooner, 
they  will  feel  wliether  their  teacher  has  any  real  power,  or  only  pre- 
tense. And  you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  not  find  the  power  that 
awes  and  controls  them  without  suggesting  resistance  in  the  noisy, 
hasty   or   peevish   teacher:  but  in  him  who  can  give  his  directions 
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quietly,  and  observe  disobedience  or  insubordination  with  self-possess- 
ion, they  will  not  be  slow  to  discern  the  power  to  which  they  will  not 
only  see  a  necessity  but  take  a  pleasure  in  submitting. 

As  an  illustration,  take  the  following  example.  Some  years  ago  the 
writer  taught  a  village-school  in  a  community  that  knew  something  of 
the  old  practice  of  'barring  out  the  master'.  In  the  main,  the  school 
was  pleasant  and  interesting.  The  disposition  to  obey  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  was  not  above  the  average;  and  there  was  the  usual  school- 
room experience  of  reproof  and  correction  with  their  concomitants. 
One  day,  as  the  teacher  approached  the  school-house,  he  observed  that 
things  wore  an  unusual  look.  Only  the  smaller  children  were  around 
the  door,  and  they  seemed  to  be  interested  in  something  else  than 
play.  The  door  and  windows  of  the  school-hovise  were  shut.  No  one 
came  out,  and  no  one  went  in.  All  this  aroused  the  teacher's  suspicions 
as  to  '  wliat  was  in  the  wind' ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  making  the  dis- 
covery that  he  was  '  barred  out'.  For  five  years  he  had  been  a  teacher, 
and  yet  never  such  a  thing  had  happened  to  him  before.  For  the  first 
time,  and  the  last  time,  too,  he  was  actually  'barred  out'.  He  had 
been  taught  to  regard  'barring  out  the  master'  as  a  vulgar  and  ignoble 
procedure;  and  in  this  case  he  felt  it  to  be  a  most  offensive  transaction. 
But  he  knew  that  it  would  only  complicate  matters  if  he  under- 
took to  gain  admittance  either  by  violent  words  or  violent  deeds.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  proceeded  to  the  door,  and,  after  finding  that  it  was  really 
locked,  quietly  and  composedly  directed  the  boys,  who  were  in  high 
glee  over  their  work,  to  open  the  door.  They  hesitated.  The  teacher 
repeated  the  command  in  the  same  unimpassioned  but  positive  man- 
ner, and  was  promptly  obeyed.  The  boys  felt  that  the  teacher  at 
least  supposed  himself  in  possession  of  that  kind  of  power  which  it 
was  best  for  them  to  respect.  Had  he  become  excited  about  the  mat- 
ter, they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  concluded  that  at  least  in  one 
way  they  had  him  in  their  power,  and  so  would  have  stood  out  against 
him.  But  he  left  them  no  room  for  such  a  conclusion,  and  accord- 
ingly he  gained  his  end. 

It  seems  to  be  a  principle  in  mind  that  all  personal  authority  is 
quiet  and  collected.  The  following  circumstance  is  a  case  in  point. 
A  number  of  public  men  were  conversing  together,  when  President 
Washington  came  near.  They  remarked  his  majestic  bearing,  and 
some  one  made  the  observation  that  no  man  could  take  a  liberty  with 
him.  A  vivacious  member  of  the  group  thought  otherwise,  and  readily 
offered  a  wager  that  he  could  address  him  in  the  language  of  crony 
familiarity.  Some  one  accepted  it;  and  at  once  the  vivacious  man 
walked  up  to  Washington,  gave  him  a  rude  slap  on  the  shoulder,  with 
the  exclamation  "How  are  you,  old  fellow?"  Washington  merely 
turned  and  gave  him  a  look  (he  knew  the  man),  and  quietly  turned 
away.     But  that  look  so  abashed  the  adventurer  that  he  retired  hastily 
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to  his  company,  and  confessed  that  he  would  never  undertake  such  a 
thing  again. 

A  quiet  self-possession  never  fails  to  command  respect.  It  makes 
the  impression  that  the  person  is  conscious  of  a  power  that  requires 
no  sjDecial  demonstrations  for  its  exertion,  and  of  resources  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  Children  and  adults  are  not  long  in 
discovering  it,  and  in  a  manner  instinctively  respect  it.  It  is  for  the 
teacher  a  quality  of  inestimable  value;  and  every  teacher  should  aim 
to  acquire  it.  It  is  a  qualitj^,  however,  which  comparatively  few  pos- 
sess in  any  eminent  degree.  Doubtless  the  elements  of  it  exist  more 
or  less  in  every  mind  of  even  ordinary  capacity;  but  those  elements 
are  not  brought  together.  The  teacher  allows  himself  to  be  governed 
by  his  own  irregular  and  perhaps  capricious  impulses.  He  has  no  gov- 
ernment over  himself,  and  hence  has  none  over  others.  He  may  not 
have  become  fully  conscious  of  the  need  of  self-control  in  the  school- 
room. 

But  if  only  a  few  naturally  possess  these  qualities,  the  majority  of 
teachers  can  acquire  them  by  a  little  effort  on  their  part.  Let  them 
note  carefully  the  failures  of  every  day,  make  them  subjects  of  inquiry 
and  reflection,  look  at  their  bearings  upon  the  work  of  the  school  and 
their  own  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  their  pupils;  let  them  thus  put 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  training-school  of  self-discipline,  and  they 
will  accomplish  something  of  this  important  work.  But,  above  all,  let 
every  teacher  remember  that  true  self-control  is  acquired  only  through 
the  power  of  true  religion.  The  religion  of  Jesus  alone  supplies  all 
the  aid  that  the  conscientious  teacher  desires.  Communion  with  God 
by  prayer  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  imparts  that  serenity  and 
composure  of  heart  and  mind  which  are  elements  of  character  so  in- 
estimable in  the  successful  teacher. 


LIFE! 


"  The  captive's  oar  may  pause  upon  the  galley, 
The  soldier  sleep  beneath  his  plumed  crest, 
And  peace  may  fold  her  wing  o'er  hill  and  valley, 
But  tnou,  0  teacher,  must  not  take  thy  rest." 

Not  long  since,  the  following  prayer  was  offered  in  our  hearing: 
"Grant  that  we  may  sufficiently  realize  the  importance  of  living." 
How  often,  when  life  has  seemed  of  so  very  little  value,  so  intensely 
unsatisfying  and  meagre,  have  we  offered  this  earnest  petition.  This 
matter  of  existence,  bewail  it,  scorn  it  as  trifling,  laugh  at  it  if  you 
will,  can  not  be  thus  easily  disposed  of;  and,  after  ever  so  much  show 
of  indifference  as  to  its  results,  we  must  confess  to  the  infinite  import- 
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ance  of  living:  living  any  where, —  in  hut  or  j^arlor;  living  in  any 
way, — in  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt,  or  surrounded  by  every  luxury 
that  wealth  can  lavish.  And,  deny  it  if  you  will,  to  no  one  is  life  of 
more  real  value  than  to  that  mvioh  complained-of  and  more  complain- 
ing class  of  beings,  our  teachers.  And  yet,  it  may  be,  there  is  no 
class  that  need  to  be  more  frequently  reminded  of  its  importance;  for, 
though  we  aim  to  carry  the  cup  of  life  with  a  steady  hand,  and  firm 
tread  as  needful,  yet  that  cup  gets  fearfully  full  some  times,  and  the 
hand  that  bears  it  trembles  visibly.  We  rise  early  and  sit  up  late;  we 
eat  not  the  bread  of  sloth  or  idleness;  yet  one  day  looks  over  the 
shoulder  of  another  and  seems  to  behold  its  counterpart.  Not  so.  No 
day,  no  hour  of  the  teacher's  existence,  as  such,  ever  had  a  counter- 
part. There  is  a  work  peculiar  to  every  hour.  Not  merely  the  tread- 
mill work  which  hearing  recitations  too  often  becomes:  there  area 
thousand  small,  sweet  ministries  that  we  should  ever  be  performing. 
Thei'e  are  myriads  of  avenues  through  which  the  most  efficient  in- 
struction may  be  imparted,  and  by  which  the  minds  of  our  pupils  may 
be  elevated  and  refined.  We  are  no  enthusiast  on  this  subject  of 
teaching,  but  lately  as  never  before  we  have  been  led  to  realize  its  in- 
finite responsibility.  In  this  existence  we  often  tread  unawares  upon 
the  brink  of  vast  possibilities,  but  ''Break  but  one  thread,  and  the 
web  ye  mar;  strike  but  one  of  a  thousand  keys,  and  the  paining  jar 
through  all  will  run." 

And  first,  let  me  say,  there  should  be  a  living  sympathy  between 
yourself  and  your  pupils.  Make  them  feel  that  you  recognize  their 
existence  outside  of  the  school-room.  Study  them  out  of  it  as  you 
wish  them  to  study  their  lessons  in  school, —  not  merel}'^  that  which 
can  be  taken  in  by  the  sense  of  sight,  but  the  principles  and  tendency 
of  all.  Be  with  them  at  recess  so  far  as  possible;  but  when  that  closes, 
do  not  assume  a  manner  that  says  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
further."  There  's  no  need  of  it.  Let  them  feel  that  you  are  as  fully 
their  friend  then  as  ever. 

And  now  one  word  about  this  matter  of  overwork.  Said  a  friend  once 
to  an  old  servant  noted  for  extreme  indolence,  "John,  if  you  could 
have  three  good  things  given  you,  what  would  you  choose  first?" 
"Well,"  said  John,  deliberately,  "I  believe,  sir,  first  I  'd  like  to  rest  a 
while."  "And  second?"  "And  second,  I'd  take  rest  too."  "And 
third?"  "And  third?"  repeated  John,  gravely,  "I  do  n't  know  any 
thing  better  than  to  rest  longer!  "  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that,  as 
teachers,  we  attach  a  trifle  too  great  a  value  to  this  good  gift?  Let  us 
be  careful  that  while  we  are  so  longing  for  it  we  are  not  really  resting, 
which  is  far  worse  than  wearing  out. 

Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career, 

Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere: 

'T  is  loving  and  serving  the  brightest  and  best, 

This,  onward,  unswerving,  and  that  is  true  rest. 
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VALENTINE 


As  the  earliest  streaks  of  morning's  ray 
Brighten  the  sky  in  the  east  away, 
And  cheerily  tell  of  approaching  day, 

With  its  warmth  and  light  divine; 
So  the  first  approach  of  infant  Spring, 
As  he  whirls  to  Earth  on  his  breezy  wing, 
Gladdens  our  hearts,  for  he  '11  yearly  bring 

Our  friend  St.  Valentine. 

The  feathered  tribes,  on  these  genial  days. 
As  they  sing  in  the  grove  'mid  frosty  sprays. 
Making  it  echo  with  roundelays 

To  greet  the  welcome  time, 
With  hearts  as  light  as  each  airy  wing. 
And  gay  as  the  blithesome  lays  they  sing, 
Warble  till  meadow  and  woodland  ring 

All  hail!  St.  Valentine  I 

Each  lover  fond,  as  the  day  draws  near, 
With  eager  joy,  for  his  lady's  ear 
His  ballad  writes,  that  she  may  hear 

How,  in  each  rapturous  line. 
He  sings  her  virtues  and  her  grace ; 
Then  by  her  side,  with  joyous  face. 
He  pleads  his  right  to  hold  a  place, 

And  be  her  Valentine. 

In  former  times  its  brightening  skies 
Found  many  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes 
At  casements  high;  for  she  who  spies 

Her  love  at  morning's  prime 
Secures  that  year  attendance  due: 
But  students,  though  they  rise  at  two. 
Oft  wish,  but  have  not  time,  to  woo 

Thy  smiles,  St.  Valentine. 

Then,  as  the  years  their  course  complete, 
Our  patron  saint  we  '11  ever  greet. 
Who  comes  and  goes  with  flying  feet: 

And  may  he  yearly  twine 
A  garland  wove  from  Wisdom's  tree 
For  every  classmate  and  for  me ; 
So,  shall  we  each  rejoice  to  see 

Our  saint,  St.  Valentine. 


10 
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MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


GULF  STEEAM. 

The  size  of  a  stream  has  been  some  times  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  water  it  discharges  annually.  According  to  this  standard,  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  smaller  than  the  Ganges, —  the  latter  discharging  580,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  while  the  former  discharges  about  550,000  feet 
per  second.  In  a  publication  by  Mr.  Forshey,  the  estimated  flow  at 
Carrollton,  9  miles  above  New  Orleans,  is  computed  to  be  447.199  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Mr.  Forshey's  observations  extend  through  a  period 
of  30  years.  During  high  water  the  flow  is  greatly  increased,  supply- 
ing the  grand  reservoir  of  the  Gulf  Stream  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000,000 
feet  per  second. 

The  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi,  considered  in  connection  with 
other  streams,  either  on  the  eastern  or  western  continents,  are  rivers 
of  great  magnitude.  But  what  are  Amazons  and  Mississippis  in  com- 
parison with  the  rivers  of  the  ocean?  How  insignificant  the  'Father 
of  Waters'  by  the  side  of  the  Gulf  Stream!  The  volume  of  water 
discharged  by  all  the  large  rivers  would  fall  far  short  of  supplying  the 
Gulf  Stream :  nay,  more,  all  the  rivers  of  the  globe  would  hardly  ex- 
ceed in  quantity  the  annual  flow  of  this  wonderful  oceanic  current. 
Three  thousand  rivers  of  the  size  of  the  Mississippi  would  scarcely 
supply  this  river  of  the  Atlantic. 

Source  and  Direction. — The  source  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  As 
it  escapes  from  these  grand  reservoirs,  its  general  course  seems  to  be 
in  the  most  direct  route  toward  the  British  Islands  and  the  North  Sea. 
Its  axis  nearly  coincides  with  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  deviating  but 
little  from  a  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  officers  of  the  Coast  Survey,  the  First  Maximum  or  Hot  Band 
is  distant  from  Cape  Florida  25  miles;  from  Charleston,  25;  from  Cape 
Fear,  30;  from  Capes  Hatteras  and  Henry,  50;  from  Sandy  Hook,  60. 

To  the  eye  of  an  experienced  mariner,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  as  easily 
distinguished  as  the  Illinois  or  the  Mississippi.  It  has  its  bed  and  its 
banks.  Though  the  banks  may  not  be  so  rugged  and  steep  as  those  of 
an  inland  stream,  yet  they  are  marked  and  distinct.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  do  not  in- 
termingle for  a  long  time  after  they  come  together.  Many  miles  they 
flow  side  by  side,  with  no  disposition  to  pass  the  boundary  line,  sharp 
and  distinct,  that  separates  them.  So  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
flow  on  in  their  channel,  and  exhibit  no  tendency  to  mingle  with  the 
surrounding  waters.     Not  unfrequently  sailors  have  observed  their 
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vessel  floating  partly  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  partly  in 
the  adjacent  waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  bed  of  this  wonderful  stream  is  known  to  be  up  an  inclined  plane. 
Off  the  coast  of  Florida,  in  what  is  called  the  'narrows',  its  breadth  is 
only  32  miles,  while  off  Cape  Hatteras  it  is  75  miles.  Farther  north, 
off  Newfoundland,  it  spreads  out  several  hundred  miles.  Hence  the 
conclusion  that  its  bed  is  an  inclined  jslane,  whose  ascent  is  about  10 
inches  to  the  mile. 

Its  Centre. — The  centre,  or  axis,  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  higher  than 
the  surrounding  waters.  It  is  like  the  ridge-pole  of  a  house,  from 
which  there  is  a  descent.  Boats  have  been  lowered  from  ships,  and 
floating  objects  have  been  cast  into  the  current,  and  the  result  has 
been,  if  the  object  was  west  of  the  axis-line,  they  would  float  toward  the 
American  coast;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  was  east  of  this 
line,  they  would  float  from  the  American  coast. 

It  is  a  custom  among  seamen,  while  out  on  their  voyages,  to  cast 
bottles,  well  corked  and  sealed,  into  the  ocean,  containing  an  account 
of  themselves,  their  progress,  and  future  course.  When  these  mes- 
sengers are  left  in  mid-ocean  east  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  reach  the  American  shore,  but  are  picked  up  on  the  coast  of 
Europe  and  Africa.  The  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
being  uniformly  20°  to  30°  higher  than  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  its 
water  is  specifically  lighter,  and,  of  course,  higher  than  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  for  objects  beyond  this  line 
to  reach  our  coast. 

Its  Effects  on  Climate. —  The  question  may  properly  be  asked,  Why 
are  places  of  high  latitude  on  the  Eastern  Continent  no  colder  than 
places  of  low  or  medium  latitude  on  the  Western  Continent?  Why 
are  the  British  Islands,  lying  between  50°  and  60°  North  Latitude,  and 
even  the  southern  portion  of  Norway  and.  Sweden,  less  rigorous  in 
climate  than  the  State  of  Illinois,  lying  between  37°  and  43°  North 
Latitude. 

The  answer  is  plainly  obvious.  The  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  much  higher,  both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  than  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Consequently,  the  air  along  its  course,  and  especially  at  its 
destination^  is  correspondingly  modified.  Hence  the  rigors  of  what 
would  be  regarded  a  stern  winter  in  England  are  softened  to  such  a 
degree  that  she  can  boast  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  desirable  cli- 
mates on  the  globe. 

Another  cause  of  the  severity  of  the  wintry  season  in  the  United 
States  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  cold  current  flowing  out  of  Baffin's 
Bay  and  running  alongside  the  Gulf  Stream  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  this  northern  current  are 
brought  down  large  icebergs,  which  are  formed  in  high  latitudes.  Be- 
ing prevented  from  passing  across  the  Gulf  Stream,  they  are  made  to 
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trend  toward  our  coast.  In  the  slow  process  of  melting,  they  lower 
the  temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  multiply  the  number  of  cold  and 
disagreeable  storms,  lengthen  the  reign  of  stern  Winter,  and  finally, 
change  what  otherwise  might  be  a  mild  climate  into  one  of  consider- 
able severity. 

Its  Cause. —  The  adequate  cause  of  the  flow  of  so  vast  a  quantity  of 
water  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  running  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  miles  an  hour, 
is  unknown.  There  are  many  theories  and  manj^  conjectures  in  regard 
to  it.  Its  'initial  velocity',  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  trade  winds.  The 
following  is  Franklin's  opinion  as  to  its  cause: 

"This  .stream  is  probably  generated  by  the  great  accumulation  of  water  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  America  between  the  tropics,  by  the  trade  winds,  which 
constantly  blow  there.  It  is  known  that  a  large  stream  of  water,  10  miles 
broad  and  only  3  feet  deep,  has,  by  a  strong  wind,  had  its  water  driven  to  one 
side  and  sustained  so  as  to  become  6  feet  deep,  while  the  windward  side  was 
laid  dry.  This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity  heaped  up  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  and  the  reason  for  its  running  down  in  a  strong  current  through  the 
islands  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  from  thence  issuing  through  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  when 
it  turns  off  toward  and  runs  down  through  the  western  islands." 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  following  is  the  law  of  the  United  States  upon  this  subject, 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  approved 
July  28th,  1866: 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Itepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it 
shall  be  lawful  throughout  the  United  States  of  America  to  employ  the  Weights 
and  Measures  of  the  Metric  System;  and  no  contract  or  dealing,  or  pleading 
in  any  court,  shall  be  deemed  invalid,  or  liable  to  objection,  because  the 
weights  or  measures  expressed  or  referred  to  therein  are  weights  or  measures  of 
the  Metric  System. 

Section  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  tables  in  the  schedule  hereto 
annexed  shall  be  recognized  in  the  construction  of  contracts,  and  in  all  legal 
proceedings,  as  establishing,  in  terms  of  the  weights  and  measures  now  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  the  equivalents  of  the  weights  and  measures  expressed 
therein  in  terms  of  the  Metric  System;  and  said  tables  jnay  be  lawfully  used 
for  computing,  determining  and  expressing  in  customarj'^  weights  and  measures 
the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Metric  System. 

MEASURES    OF    LENGTH. 


Metric  denominatioua  aud  values. 

Equivalunts  in  dunoininations  in  use. 

Myriameter 

Kilometer  

Hectometer 

Dekameter 

10,000  metres. 

1,000  metres. 

100  metres. 

10  metres. 

6.2137  miles. 

0.62137  mile,  or  3280  feet  and  10  in. 
328  feet  and  1  inch. 
393.7  inches. 
39.37  inches. 

Centimeter  

Millimeter 

1-100  of  a  metre. 

1-1000  of  a  metre. 

0.3937  inches. 
0.0394  inches. 
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MEASURES    OF    SURFACE. 


Metric  denominations  and  values. 

Hectare 10,000  square  metres, 

Are 100  square  metres. 

Centare 1  square  metre. 


Equivalents  in  denominations  in  use. 


2.471  acres. 
119.6  square  yards. 
1550  square  inches. 


MEASURES    OF    CAPACITY. 


Metric  (ienominations  and  values. 


1  Kquivalents  in  denominations  in  use. 


No.  of 
I        liters. 

_  I 


Cubic  Measure. 


Kiloliter  or  sterei 

Hectoliter ! 

Dekaliter  j 

Liter 1 

Deciliter 1-10 

Centiliter  !l-100 

Milliliter 1-1000 


1,000      1  cubic  meter 


Dry  Measure. 


Liquid  or 
Wine  Measure. 


cuDie    m 


10  10  cu.  decimeters, 


Ij  1  cu.  decimeter. 
]1-10  cu.  decim'tr. 
10  cu.  centimeters 


yards,  i  264.1 7  gallons. 
eter.!2  bu.,  3.35  pcks.!  26.417  galls. 
2.6417  galls. 


fi 


9.08  quarts. 
0.908  quarts.        | 
6.1022  cu.  inch. 
0.6102  cu.  inch. 


cu.  centimeter.  0.061  cu.  inch 


1.0567  qts. 
0.845  gills. 
0.338  fl.  ez,s. 
0.27  fl.  drs. 


Metric  denominations  and  vali 


Number     jWeiglit  of  what  quantity  of 
of  Grams,    iwater  at  maximum  density. 


Equivalents  in  de- 
nominations in  use 


Weight. 


Miller  or  Tonneau. 

Quintal 

Myriagram 

Kilogram  or  kilo  ... 

Hectogram    

Dekagram 

Gram 

Decigram  

Centigram. 


Milligram 1-1000 


1,000,000|   1  cubic  meter 

100,0001  1  hectoliter 

10,000:10  liters 

1,000^   1  liter 

100    1  deciliter    

lOjlO  cubic  centimeters... 
l|   1  cubic  centimeter... 
|1-10  |1-10  of  a  cu.  ceutim'tr 

1-100  110  cubic  millimeters... 

j   1  cubic  millimeter.... 


2204.6  pounds. 
220.46  pounds. 
22.046  pounds. 

2.2046  pounds. 

3.5274  ounces. 

0.3527  ounces, 
15.432  grains. 

1.5432   grains. 

0.1543   grains. 

0.0154   grains. 


The  Boards  of  Trade  of  Milwaukee  and  Albany  have  resolved  to 
adopt  this  system.  The  change  from  the  old  system  of  grain  measure- 
ment to  the  new  standard  is  simple.  Suppose  it  to  take  eifect  on  a 
day  when  the  market  quotations  are  as  follows: 

No.  1  wheat  (per  bu.shel,  60  lbs) $2.06  I  No.  2  oats  (per  bushel,  32  lbs)....  $  .43 

No.  1  corn  (per  bushel,  56  lbs) 80  |  No.  2  barley  (per  bushel,  48  lbs)..     .68 

To  find  the  equivalent  price  per  cental,  annex  two  ciphers  to  the 
price  per  bushel,  and  divide  this  amount  by  the  number  indicating  the 
pounds  required  of  the  given  grain  to  make  a  bushel:  the  quotient 
will  be  the  price  per  cental.  Thus  amended,  the  above  table  would 
read  (adopting  the  usual  rule  with  the  last  figure): 

No.  1  wheat,  per  cental $3.43  I  No.  2  oats,  per  cental $1.34 

No.  1  corn,  percental 1.43  |  No.  2  barley,  per  cental 1.42 
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The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  have  resolved  that  after  March  1st, 
1867 — other  Boards  of  Trade  concurring. —  all  their  transactions  in 
grain,  seeds,  etc.,  shall  be  conducted  in  centals  in  stead  of  bushels. 

PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 

Problem  4.  Given,  .r— 3/=3,  and  x7/{x+t/)  —  30S,  to  be  solved  by  quad- 
ratics. JAMES. 

5.  A  set  out  from  the  city  of  C  to  travel  to  the  city  of  D  at  the  same 
time  that  B  left  D  for  C,  the  distance  between  the  two  places  being  400 
miles.  When  A  had  traveled  20  hours,  he  overtook  a  drove  which  was 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  an  hour;  B  met  the  same  drove  216  miles 
from  D.  When  B  had  been  traveling  16  hours,  he  was  overtaken  by  an  ex- 
press which  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  hour;  A  met  the 
same  express  192  miles  from  C.    Required,  the  hourly  speed  of  A  and  B. 

6.  What  are  the  relative  merits,  considering  dispatch  and  accuracy, 
of  three  tyros  in  mathematics,  A,  B  and  C,  who  undertake  to  calculate 
the  value  of  rt'(  A  determined  the  ratio  accurately  for  5  decimal  pla- 
ces, B  7  places  in  5  hours,  and  C  9  places  in  7  hours.  w.  t.  n. 

7.  Two  pedestrians,  A  and  B,  start  from  the  towns  C  and  D  respect- 
ively, at  the  same  instant.  After  A  and  B  had  traveled  ^  the  distance, 
a  courier  leaves  C  for  D,  and  travels  as  far  per  hour  as  A  and  B  togeth- 
er. How  far  is  the  courier  from  D  when  A  and  B  meet ;  provided  B 
had  traveled  5-[§^  miles  more  than  A,  and  that  he  could  have  gone  A's 
distance  in  8j^  hours,  and  A  could  have  gone  B's  distance  in  ll-j^  hrs.  ? 

w.  T.  N. 
QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

Query  4.  Is  it  correct  to  read  the  expression  ^  x  over  6  ? 

5.  Are  algebraists  right  when  they  say  — 5  >  —9  ? 

6.  We  ask  any  one  to  give  us  perfect  definitions  for  Signs  of  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division. 

Will  my  old  friend  0.  S.  W.,  Sigma,  and  others  who  were  wont  to 
be  known  and  heard  through  this  department  of  the  Teacher,  please  to 
remember  that  our  educational  journal,  if  not  convalescent,  'still  lives'. 
Let  us  hear  from  you. 

SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

China  has  within  her  boundaries  what  is  called  a  Tallow-Tree,  the  product 
of  which  has  become  a  great  article  of  commerce.  For  the  most  part,  this  tree 
is  found  in  the  northern  part,  and  yields  an  article  which  furnishes  an  excellent 
light,  free  from  smoke  or  smell.  It  is  prepared  from  the  seeds.  The  tree  grows 
rapidly  and  luxuriantly,  j'ielding  fuel  in  abundance,  and  its  leaves  being  used 
for  coloring  purposes.  In  India,  it  has  lately  been  introduced.  Trees,  grown 
from  the  seed,  and  only  eight  years  old,  are  si.x  feet  in  circumference. 

The  French  are  experimenting  with  oxygen  gas  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses. The  objection,  at  first,  was  its  costliness,  the  cost  being  one  dollar  per 
cubic  foot.     Recent  experiments  show  that  it  can  be  furnished  at  two  cents  per 
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foot.  It  is  obtained  from  the  reaction  of  silica  upon  sulphate  of  lime.  By 
directing  a  jet  of  oxygen  through  an  ordinary  gas-burner,  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas  is  increased,  thereby  saving  in  expense  30  or  40  per  cent.  It 
IS  conducive  to  health,  because  other  hurtful  gases  are  consumed. 

Thk  story  that  the  upas-tree  of  the  island  of  Java  exhales  a  poisonous 

aroma,  the  breathing  of  which  causes  instant  death,  is  now  known  to  be  false. 
The  tree  itself  secretes  a  juice  which  is  deadly  poison,  but  its  aroma  or  odor  is 
harmless.  Strychnine  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  the  upas-tree.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  a  poisonous  valley  in  Japan  where  this  tree  grows.  Such 
is  the  name  of  a  district,  the  atmosphere  of  which  produces  death.  The  eflect, 
however,  is  not  occasioned  by  the  upas-tree,  but  by  an  extinct  volcano  near 
Batar,  called  Guena  Upas.  From  the  old  crater,  joining  the  valley,  is  exhaled 
carbonic  gas,  such  as  often  extinguishes  life  in  this  country,  in  old  wells  and 
foul  places.  This  deadly  atmosphere  kills  every  created  thing  which  comes 
within  its  range, —  birds",  beasts,  and  men.  By  a  confusion  of  names,  the  poi- 
sonous effects  of  this  deadly  valley  have  been  ascribed  to  the   upas-tree. 

From  time  immemorial,  nothing  has  so  disturbed  men's   minds  as  the 

mysterious  and  the  impossible.  They  have  scaled  the  heavens  and  striven  to 
set  bounds  to  the  infinitude  of  space.  They  have  sought  to  know  the  unknoio- 
able,  and  to  do  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  effort.  One  of  the  curiosi- 
ties which  will  figure  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  a  perpetual-motion  pendulum, 
which  has  been  in  motion  for  three  years,  and  is  still  in  motion.  A  watch- 
maker in  Paris  is  the  inventor. 

The  capital  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Companv,  when  the  cable  is  in  final 

working  order,  will  be  £600,000,  or  say,  in  round  figures,  S4,000,000.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  give  a  subsidy  between 
them  of  $175,000  a  year;  and  the  cable,  having  passed  four  thousand  words  in 
twelve  hours,  may  be  held  capable  of  passing  messages  which,  at  the  charge 
at  present  fixed,  will  yield  an  income  of  about  §3,000,000. 

In  1865,  the  length   of  the  various  telegraph-wires  centring  in  Paris  was 

about  50,000  miles,  enough  to  put  a  girdle  twice  around  the  earth.  There  are 
610  officers  for  the  working  of  these  lines,  and  the  number  of  messages  sent 
over  them  was  2,967,748,  for  which  the  charge  was  $1,224,665. 

A  PLAN  is  in  contemplation  to  supply  th^  City  of  Buffalo  from  gas-wells 

at  Amherst,  ten  miles  distant.  One  well  is  said  to  flow  40,000  feet  of  pure  gas 
every  day.  It  is  proposed  to  dig  five  more,  which  are  estimated  to  yield  200,000 
cubic  feet  per  day. 

Scientific  men  assert  that  brick  walls  are  a  great  help  to  ventilation, 

especially  when  they  are  old  and  dry.  Hence  the  unhealthiness  of  new  and 
damp  dwellings. 

Two  iron  wheels  4  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  1,600  lbs.,  and  revolving  80 

times  in  a  minute,  generate  a  sufficient  heat  to  warm  a  large  factory.  They 
are  turned  by  a  band  and  water-wheel,  and  are  said  to  last  four  years. 

A  VARIABLE  star  has  been  discovered  in  the  Northern  Crown.     Its  rate  of 

decrease  in  brilliancy  has  been  noted  at  the  Washington  Observatory.  It  seems 
to  lose  .4  of  a  magnitude  daily.  When  first  observed,  it  was  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude,  now  it  is  of  the  eighth. 

A  FIBRE  of  silk  a  mile  in  length  weighs  only  12  grains,  so  that  there  are 

584  miles  of  fibre  in  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

Tin  wire  1-13  of  an  inch  in  diameter  sustains  34.7  lbs.;   lead  wire,  28  lbs. 


Ox  the  occasion  of  a  terrible  shipwreck,  when  all  the  efforts  of  the 
captain  and  crew  seemed  unavailing  to  avert  the  coming  fate,  an  old 
lady,  going  up  to  the  skipper,  wringing  her  hands  in  desperation,  ex- 
claimed, ''  Oh,  captain !  are  we  really  in  such  danger?  "  "  Yes,  ma'am," 
answered  he,  ''we  must  trust  in  Providence,  now."  "Good  heavens!" 
was  the  pious  rejoinder,  '' has  it  come  to  that?" 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  make  our  appearance  before  our  readers 
this  month  with  an  apology,  but  we  feel  that  the  nonappearance  of  the  Janu- 
ary number  at  the  time  sijeeified  in  the  circular  demands  one.  Punctuality  in 
the  appearance  of  the  successive  numbers  is  of  the  very  first  importance,  and 
no  one  can  feel  more  annoyed  at  any  unlooked-for  delay  than  o\ir  worthy  pub- 
lisher and  ourselves.  Subscribers  will  perhaps,  upon  examination,  see  one 
cause  of  the  delay — arising  from  the  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
Association  —  making  the  first  number  nearly  a  double  one.  There  was  some 
little  delay  in  receiving  the  report  and  one  or  two  other  things,  taking  off'  a  day  or 
two  each,  and  making  us  behind  time.     "We  will  try  not  to  have  it  occur  again. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Jacksonville  was  preeminently  a  harmoni- 
ous and  valuable  one.  It  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  less  friction  than  at  any 
previous  meeting  we  have  attended,  and  that  better  results  were  attained.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  faithful  work  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  giving  us  a 
well-coiasidered  programme.  Committees  often  pay  but  little  attention  to  this; 
and  yet  upon  it  depends  greatly  the  success  of  the  meeting.  We  must,  however, 
give  part  of  the  credit  to  the  President, —  our  worthy  associate.  Mr.  White 
proved  himself  an  able  presiding  officer;  and  only  those  familiar  with  public 
meetings  know  how  much  depends  upon  the  president.  Another  thing  which 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  was  the  continued  presence  of  the 
citizens.  In  no  other  place  where  the  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been 
held  —  within  our  knowledge  —  have  the  citizens  evinced  so  general  a  degree  of 
interest,  or  attended  the  meetings  so  well.  The  people  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  generous  hospitality  they  extended,  and  the  efforts  they  put  forth  to  make 
our  session  a  pleasant  one.  We  can  assure  them  that  it  was  appreciated  by  us 
all.  The  professors  and  teachers  of  the  various  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
place  generally  were  present,  and  took  part  in  the  discussions.  We  were 
glad  to  see  Illinois  College  setting  such  an  example,  and  only  wish  that  it  would 
be  followed  by  all  the  colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  our  state.  The  col- 
leges must  not  complain  if  they  are  unpopular,  when  they  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  the  meetings  that  have  for  their  aim  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause 
of  common-school  education.  If  we  were  a  college  president,  we  would  take 
care  that,  if  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  whole  faculty  to  attend  these  meetings, 
at  least  one  member  of  it  should  be  present  to  show  the  sympathy  of  the  insti- 
tution with  the  cause,  and  to  take  part  in  guiding  all  movements  wisely  and 
aright.  Why  should  not  the  presidents  of  our  colleges  give  the  common-school 
teachers  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  their  advice?  We  tell  them  frank- 
ly that  their  course  in  standing  thus  aloof  has  created  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  some,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  of  no  advantage  to  them.  We  missed  also 
the  Normal  Faculty.  Perhaps  it  was  because  they  have  been  so  faithful  in  the 
past  that  their  absence  is  the  more  noticeable.  As  the  representatives  of  the  great 
common-school  system,  it  seems  desirable  to  have  them  present  to  aid  by  their 
advice  and  instruction.  We  know  that  one  of  them  —  at  least — had  a  very 
important  matter  to  attend  to,  and  suppose  that  the  rest  had  to  go  with  him 
and  see  that  he  attended  to  it  rightly. 
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But  there  is  one  thing  deserving  of  severe  condemnation,  and  the  Association 
thus  expressed  itself.  It  is  the  nonfulfillment  of  assigned  parts.  Persons 
whose  names  appear  upon  the  programme  should  feel  themselves  bound  in 
honor  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  to  appear  and  perform  the  part  assigned, 
unless  something  out  of  their  control  prevents.  Nothing  so  destroys  the  har- 
monious success  of  a  meeting  as  the  failure  of  part  of  the  programme. 

The  exercises  were  generally  of  a  high  order. 

;  '^Thk  Agriculturial-College  question  is  exciting  much  interest  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  among  the  people.  We  hope  the  Legislature  will  not  decide  this 
matter  hastily.  It  seems  to  us  that  now  is  the  opijortunity  for  Illinois  to  secure 
to  herself  a  great  and  valuable  university,  and  it  should  not  be  lost  through 
favoritism  or  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  members.  We  are  glad 
that  they  seem  determined  to  keep  the  fund  together.  This  is  wise.  Let  them 
now  use  this  as  a  means  to  secure  the  largest  amount  added  to  it,  and  then  let 
the  college  be  located.  It  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence  where  the  col- 
lege is:  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  what  it  shall  be. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  very  great  indefiniteness  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  all,  as  to  what  is  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  the  college.  Many, 
with  a  foolish  prejudice  against  existing  colleges  and  college  systems,  forget 
that  the  Act  of  Congress  says  only  that  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall 
be  made  prominent  —  not  excluding  the  Languages, —  and  they  act  and  talk  as 
though  none  but  farmers  and  mechanics  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  endow- 
ment. 

Is  it  intended  that  the  practice  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  shall  be  the 
object  of  instruction,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  college  to  be  a  place  where 
young  men  shall  go  to  learn  their  trades?  Or,  rather,  is  it  to  be  a  place  where 
young  men  who  are  to  be  farmers  or  mechanics,  or  otherwise,  may  study  the 
sciences  that  underlie  these  arts,  and  acquire  the  culture  that  shall  fit  them  to 
be  in  the  highest  sense  wie-;?,  whether  they  follow  one  pursuit  or  another?  It 
seems  to  be  forgotten  by  most,  in  talking  upon  this  subject,  that  the  education 
of  young  men  is,  and  must  be,  whether  they  are  to  be  farmers,  mechanics, 
merchants,  doctors,  lawyers,  or  ministers,  in  so  far  as  they  are  educated,  in  a 
great  degree  coincident.  If  we  look  over  the  courses  of  study  in  any  of  the  so- 
called  agricultural  colleges,  we  shall  find  that  they  embrace  very  much  the 
same,  excepting  the  languages,  as  those  in  other  institutions  of  learning.  The 
fact  is  that  for  culture — and  we  utterly  repudiate  the  idea  that  the  farmer  or 
the  mechanic  must  necessarily  be  an  uncultured  or  uneducated  man  —  we 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  take  about  the  same  course  of  Mathematics,  of  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Science,  and  of  the  Sciences  so  called.  The  agriculturalist  will 
naturally  carry  some  of  the  latter  farthest,  the  mechanic  the  mathematics; 
but  the  general  course  in  both  cases  will  remain  the  same,  until  we  reach  far  be- 
yond the  ideas  of  most  of  those  who  are  claiming  that  this  shall  be  a  school 
for  farmers  alone. 

One  great  advantage  of  a  collegiate  education  is  that  it  necessarily  brings  us 
in  contact  with  a  large  class  of  active  inquiring  minds,  eagerly  striving  for 
the  same  goal.  The  mutual  friction  and  polish  thus  acquired  is  invaluable. 
Other  things  being  equal,  then,  a  large  college  and  full  classes  is  much  the  best 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  We  can  but  feel  that  it  will  result  in  great  evil 
if  every  boy  that  is  to  be  a  mechanic  is  to  be  taken  and  put  by  himself  to  pur- 
sue a  certain  limited  and  practical  course  of  study,  if  every  farmer  is  to  be  bv 
11 
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himself,  etc.  Nay:  rather  let  all  be  educated  together  until  they  reach  the 
particular  topics  on  which  they  must  necessarily  divide.  Michigan  has  her 
noble  University  and  her  Agricultural  College,  which  latter  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  ten  years.  Tlie  former  has  her  thousand  students,  the  latter  47 
in  the  collegiate  department  and  108  all  told.  Any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  courses  of  study  in  the  two  will  see  that  they  coincide 
in  many  respects,  only  that  the  latter  is  lower  than  the  former.  How  much 
better,  then,  for  the  youth  in  the  latter  to  have  had  the  mental  stimulus  of  the 
large  classes  of  the  former,  only  diverging  upon  a  few  topics. 

We  would  have,  then,  our  Legislature  give  the  freest  opportunity  for  compe- 
tition for  the  location  of  the  college,  letting  that  section  of  the  state  secure  it 
that  offers  the  greatest  real  available  value,  and  thus  secure  a  large  fund. 
With  this  fund  we  would  found  a  University  proper,  where  parallel  courses  of 
study  should  exist,  open  and  free  to  all.  We  would  have  the  mechanic  and  the 
clergyman,  the  farmer  and  the  lawyer,  meet  upon  the  same  benches  and  pursue 
the  same  studies  together.  We  would  not  exclude  the  languages,  but  have  them 
taught,  and  open  to  all  who  wished  to  pursue  them.  Thus  with  Mathematics,  thus 
with  Science,  thus  with  Medicine,  thus  with  Law,  and  thus  with  the  applied  arts 
— with  reference  to  Agriculture  and  Mechanics.  There  is  economy  in  working 
thus  together.  The  Congressional  grant  could  then  be  used  for  its  legitimate 
purpose,  and  the  fund  secured  by  means  of  it  would  be  applied  to  the  further 
purposes  indicated.  Thus  it  might  become  in  the  true  sense  a  University,  and 
its  different  departments  develop  into  true  professional  schools,  for  the  highest 
training  and  culture. 

Reform  Schools. —  The  members  of  the  Legislature  seem  to  be  getting  aroused 
to  the  imperative  need  of  one  or  more  of  these  schools  in  our  state.  The  great 
increase  ol  crime  and  the  crowded  state  of  our  penitentiary  cause  even  the 
most  anti-humanitarian  to  admit  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  stay  the 
flood.  People  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  youth  of  some  of  the  convicts. 
By  the  last  report  of  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  there  were  two  convicts 
of  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number  were  under 
26  years  of  age.  Think  of  a  child  of  ten  years  in  state-prison  1  Parents,  look 
upon  your  little  ones,  and  think  how  it  would  be  with  them,  if  for  transgress- 
ion they  were  thus  punished.  They  go  in  children;  they  come  out,  still  young 
in  years,  but  old  in  crime,  and  with  the  stain  of  convict  indelibly  upon  them. 
Henceforth,  for  all  their  days,  be  they  many  or  few,  they  are  at  war  with 
society.  How  much  cheaper,  how  much  wiser,  how  much  nobler,  for  the  state 
to  have  avoided  this,  and  saved  to  manhood  and  itself  these  youth !  We  trust 
the  present  session  of  our  Legislature  will  not  close  until  at  least  one  of  these 
institutions  be  established,  on  a  noble  and  proper  basis. 

Cairo  sets  an  example  for  the  state  to  follow. —  At  the  last  monthly  Insti- 
tute, upon  solicitation  of  Mr.  Burlingham,  all  the  teachers  connected  with  the 
Cairo  Public  Schools  subscribed  for  the  Illinois  Teacher.  In  three  cases  two  or 
more  copies  go  into  the  same  family ;  but  the  teachers  thought  it  was  about 
time  to  stop  'resolving'  and  begin  'doing'  for  the  Teacher.  Can  any  town  in 
the  United  States  show  a  better  record  in  this  respect? 

What  other  city  will  follow  the  noble  example  thus  set  them?  It  seems  to 
us  —  and  we  can  speak  the  more  freely  because  we  have  no  personal  interest  in 
the  matter — that  it  is  due  to  our  calling  as  teachers,  and  to  our  state  educa- 
tional interests,  that  every  teacher  should  subscribe  to  and  be  a  reader  of  this 
his  own  state  educational  journal. 
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EDITORIAL     CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago  Principals'  Meeting. —  Mr.  Wentworth,  of  the  Dearborn  School,  in 
the  chair.  Subject  for  discussion  —  Examinations  for  promotions  in  grade:  their 
character,  thoroughness,  extent,  and  frequency. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  the  Franklin  School. —  The  standing  of  every  class  in  a  school 
should  be  known  to  the  principal.  The  most  efficient  way  of  securing  this  ob- 
ject is  by  exajuination.  The  custom  of  careful  examination  by  the  principal 
when  classes  are  promoted  is  calculated  to  secure  the  adoption  of  more  system- 
atic and  careful  methods  of  instruction  by  the  teachers  in  their  daily  exercises. 
In  general,  written  examinations  are  to  he  preferred  to  oral.  A  pupil  giving  a 
good  oral  recitation  is  not  necessarily  prepared  for  one  in  writing.  In  the 
grammar  department  an  examination,  not  for  promotion,  should  be  held  once 
during  each  term. 

Mr.  Sabin,  of  the  Newberry  School,  favored  monthly  written  examinations 
by  the  principal.  The  questions  should  be  prepared  by  him,  and  the  papers 
examined  by  him  sufficiently  to  gain  a  definite  idea  of  their  correctness.  If 
the  examination  is  too  difficult,  it  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  class.  The 
questions  may,  in  some  studies,  be  taken  from  the  text-book,  but  such  should 
not  be  the  case  with  examples  in  Arithmetic.  Pupils  will  recall  the  solution 
and  answer,  'memoriter'.  In  general,  nothing  affords  a  greater  stimulus  to 
classes  in  their  studies  than  an  impending  examination.  The  last  part  of  the 
year  with  classes  preparing  for  the  High  School  is  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Vanzwoll,  of  the  Scammon  School,  thought  it  quite  impossible  to  have 
written  examinations  by  the  principal  as  often  as  once  a  month.  He  considered 
the  written  examination  the  most  valuable  in  its  results.  For  promotion,  the 
class  should  be  examined  by  the  principal ;  at  other  times,  it  may  be  done  by 
their  teacher.  He  favored  taking  the  questions  from  the  text-book.  A  remem- 
brance of  what  is  in  the  book,  or  what  the  pupils  have  been  taught,  is  all  that 
is  neeessar}-.     It  is  as  well  for  the  teacher  to  make  out  the  questioiis. 

Mr.  Merriman,  of  the  Skinner  School,  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  over  the 
questions  selected  by  the  teacher  before  they  were  given  to  the  class.  It  is  a 
common  fault  in  examinations  that  there  is  not  enough  importance  attached  to 
principles. 

Mr.  Broomell,  of  the  Haven  School,  considered  that  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a  fixed  time  ibr  grade  examinations.  There  would  then  be  a  tendency  for 
pupils  to  remain  in  school  longer.  Too  much  importance  is  given  to  written 
examination.  The  principal  reason  for  its  adoption  is  absolute  necessity:  any 
other  method  takes  too  much  time.  If  classes  were  small,  it  would  be  better  if 
three-fourths  of  the  examination  were  oral.  The  object  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  pupil  is  ready  for  promotion;  not  whether  some  one  stands  better  in  the 
class.  Proficiency  can  often  be  ascertained  much  better  by  oral  question  and 
answer  than  by  written. 

Mr.  Bellfield,  of  the  Jones  School,  held  examinations  upon  any  topic  or  sub- 
ject in  a  study  whenever  the  class  had  completed  it.  If  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  it,  let  them  go  over  it  again  at  once.  He  thought  the 
average  for  promotion  should  be  some  fixed  standard,  which  the  pupil  should 
reach  in  every  study,  and  that  great  excellence  in  some  branches  should  not 
counterbalance  deficiency  in  others.  It  would  be  impossible  to  examine  every 
class  once  a  month.  In  History  and  Geography  it  is  well  to  take  the  questions 
from  the  book,  but  not  in  other  studies. 

Mr.  Mahoney,  of  the  Wells  School,  thought  it  out  of  the  question  to  bring  a 
class  up  to  the  average  in  every  thing. 

Mr.  Wentworth. —  It  is  better  for  teachers  to  conduct  their  own  examinations: 
otherwise,  there  will  be  an  impression  created  in  tjie  minds  of  the  pupils  that 
their  teacher  has  not  full  direction  of  their  instruction,  and  their  respect  for 
her  will  be  lessened.  To  impair  their  confidence  in  her  would  be  very  per- 
nicious. 

Mr.  Broomell  dissented  from  the  idea.  In  all  examinations  the  teacher  of 
the  class  should,  of  course,  be  consulted;  but  practically  there  is  no  confidence 
destroyed.  The  annual  examination  for  the  High  School,  conducted  by  others, 
tended  rather  to  increase  a  community  of  feeling  between  the  classes  and 
teachers  than  destroy  it. 
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Mr.  Sabin  considered  the  principal  acting  only  in  the  line  of  his  duty  when 
he  is  conducting  examinations  of  his  teachers'  classes,  and  it  is  so  understood 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Monthly  examinations  are  both  possible  and 
practicable.  The  pupils  of  higher  classes  may  some  times  be  called  upon  to 
assist  in  correcting,  ofttimes  with  great  profit  to  themselves. 

S.  H.  White,  Eeporting  Secretary. 

Notes  by  the  Wat. —  Friend  Baker:  The  printer's  cry  for  copy,  copy,  is  in- 
exorable. Your  command  to  resume  my  travels,  just  as  I  had  quietly  settled 
myself  for  a  nice  time  at  home,  in  midwinter  too,  when  snow-bound  locomo- 
tives refuse  to  go,  or  plunge  wearily  through  the  drifting  snow-banks,  is,  I 
could  almost  say,  pitiless;  and  yet  I  can  not  refuse  to  obey.  Now  I  am  off, 
and  a  ride  of  two  hours  by  rail  finds  me  in  the  ancient  town  of 

Carlinville — The  county -seat  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  State  of 
Macoupin.  This  town  is  situated  on  a  prairie,  named  after  the  town,  which 
had  in  former  times  a  bad  reputation  among  wayfaring  people,  traveling  by 
the  old  stage-coaches.  The  land  lies  flat  and  low,  and  it  was  across  Carlinville 
Prairie  that  passengers  in  a  wet  time  were  obliged  to  go  afoot  and  carry  a  rail 
to  pry  the  stage  out  of  the  mud-holes.  I  can  not  aver  this  to  be  my  experi- 
ence, though  I  have  often  traveled  the  road  by  coach  when  mercy  to  the  poor 
brutes  that  dragged  us  along  would  have  suggested  such  a  course  as  appropri- 
ate. But  times  are  changed.  The  low,  wet  lands  are  drained,  and  Carlinville 
is  surrounded  by  farming  lands  of  marvelous  richness  and  fetility.  The  town, 
keeping  pace  with  the  surrounding  country,  has  grown  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
population.  As  an  exponent  of  jirogress,  a  new  school-house,  of  beautiful  de- 
sign and  ample  proportions  for  educational  needs,  is  now  being  built.  The 
building  was  designed  by  E.  E.  Myers,  of  Springfield,  and  will  cost  about 
$40,000.  When  this  is  finished,  Carlinville  can  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  pub- 
lic-school buildings  in  the  state.  I  say  o?)e  of  the  ^finest,  because,  in  a  state 
where  so  many  really  elegant  school -edifices  have  been  and  are  now  being 
built,  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  and  distinguish  any  one  as  the  best,  when 
so  many  are,  or  seem  to  be,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  the  people  where  they  are  located.  Among  the  omens  of  the  times 
that  augur  well  for  the  future  is  the  cheerfulness,  not  to  say  alacrity,  with 
which  people  impose  heavy  taxes  upon  themselves  to  build  school-houses. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  temporary  wooden  structures  that  will  ^ust  hold  the 
children,  but  they  demand  substantial,  commodious  houses,  built  with  some 
regard  to  the  unities  of  architecture,  and  adaptation  to  future  as  well  as  pres- 
ent utility.  Carlinville  is  on  the  high  road  of  educational  progress,  and  I  leave 
her,  passing  on  to  an  elder  sister,  nestled  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or 
perched  uoon  the  bluffs,  oiice  of  wide-spread  national  notoriety, —  the  city  of 

Alton. —  This  city  was  once  the  rival  of  St.  Louis  for  the  trade  of  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley;  but  the  empire  of  trade  passed  to  her  more  fortunate  rival. 
Sad  memories  cluster  around  her  early  history,  but  on  these  we  will  not  dwell. 
When  the  martyr  Lovejoy  fell,  when  the  press  was  muzzled,  and  free  men  fell 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Slave  Power  and  worshiped,  the  doom  of  Alton  seemed 
to  be  sealed.  This  city  has  now  a  population  of  about  10,000,  and  seems  to  be 
entering  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity.  For  a  long  time  her  jjublic  schools 
have  languished  under  a  system  the  absurdity  of  which  was  demonstrated  by 
the  paucity  or  impotence  of  results.  Like  some  of  her  sister  cities  (Spring- 
field, for  instance),  her  schools  were  placed  iinder  a  school  board  that  was  it- 
self elected  by  and  subject  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a  city  council.  With- 
out a  personal  knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  that  civic  body,  I  may  presume 
that,  not  unlike  other  similar  bodies  that  I  wot  of,  its  ignorance  of  g"enerals  or 
details  essential  to  a  school-system  could  only  be  equaled  by  the  arrogance  of 
its  assumptions.  But  a  brighter  day  dawns  upon  Altou.  The  era  of  half- 
starved  (because  half-paid)  teachers,  second-  or  tliird-rate  school-houses,  and  a 
system  of  schools  without  system,  is  passing  away.  The  present  school  board, 
composed  of  gentlemen  whose  noble  public  spirit  is  only  equaled  by  their  en- 
lightened zeal,  have  inaugurated  a  series  of  reforms  "that  will  place  their 
schools  upon  a  more  prosperous  basis.  These  are:  (1)  A  new  and  commodious 
school-house,  just  finished,  at  a  cost  of  about  $43,000,  built  after  the  latest  and 
most  approved  designs  of  the  St.  Louis  school-houses.  (2)  The  appointment 
of  a  Superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.      Mr.   W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  formerly 
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Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Freeport,  a  gentleman  of  ripe  scholarship  and 
rare  executive  ability,  combined  with  teaching  power,  received  the  appoint- 
ment. (3)  The  raising  of  teachers'  salaries  generally,  thus  making  a  bid  for  a 
higher  order  of  teachers.  I  am  quite  aware  that  teachers,  like  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  should  have  regard  to  the  amount  of  good  they  can  do,  rather  than  to 
the  amount  of  'filthy  lucre'  they  get,  in  making  their  engagements;  but  still, 
(he  'filthy  lucre'  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  providential  indications.  Indeed,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
without  being  charged  with  irreverence,  that  a  salary  running  into  the  thou- 
sands is,  not  unfrequently,  a  strong  providential  indication  of  ministerial  duty 
to  change  location.  Teachers  can  not  be  supposed  to  occupy  a  position  so  far 
above  the  level  of  common  humanity  as  to  feed,  like  the  gods,  upon  heavenly 
food  alone;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  so  sunk  in  the  scale  of  being  as  to  live,  as  is 
said  of  frogs,  upon  mere  air.  The  Altonians  are  learning  the  lesson  that  good 
teachers  require  good  pay;  and  the  converse,  good  pay  will  bring  good  teach- 
ers.    Filthy  lucre  rules,  after  all.  "       Viatoe, 

A  Word  from  Cairo. —  Not  Cairo  in  x\ncieut  Egypt,  where,  from  the  top  of 
the  pyramids,  lortj'  centuries  looked  down  upon  the  conquering  armies  of  Na- 
poleon, but  Cairo  in  Modern  Illinois,  where  the  Father  of  Waters  and  the 
Beautiful  River  meet  and  mingle  in  loving  wedlock,  henceforth  flowing  on  like 
the  united  lives  of  a  harmonious  couple,  even  to  the  end.  From  this  Laud's 
End  of  Illinois  we  send  you  friendly  greeting  and  salutation.  It  ma}'  be  true 
that  heretofore  we  have  not  figured  very  conspicuously  in  the  educational  re- 
ports of  the  state,  and  many  have  been  the  jokes  uttered  at  our  expense  about 
the  darkness  of  Egypt.  But  the  darkness  is  passing  away,  and  the  true  light 
now  shineth.  The  spirit  of  the  age — not  Wilkes's  —  has  visited  us,  and  from 
henceforth  we  propose  to  take  rank  with  the  rest  of  the  state  in  matters  educa- 
tional. 

About  two  years  ago,  as  a  regiment  of  troops  passing  south  ^wung  around 
from  the  turbid  Mississippi  into  the  clear  Ohio,  a  soldier  standing  near  me, 
looking  upon  the  narrow,  low-lying  tongue  of  land  which,  running  down  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  terminates  the  state,  remarked,  "Well,  Illinois  has  fairly 
'  fizzled  out'."  So  our  northern  friends,  as  they  have  looked  with  pitying  eye 
upon  us  Cairoites,  have  said  that  education  has  'fizzled  out',  and  the  old  prov- 
erb has  been  repeated,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth '!  "  Dear, 
sceptical  friend,  come  and  see!  or,  if  you  deem  it  unworthy  the  expense  of 
time  and  money,  listen,  and  "  I  will  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  deliver." 

Two  years  ago  I  visited,  for  the  first  time,  the  public  school  of  Cairo,  then 
held  in  an  old,  shaekly,  lop-sided  building,  built  in  1854,  and  used  originally 
as  a  school-room  during  the  week  and  a  church  on  the  Sabbath.  During  the 
war  it  was  for  a  time  employed  to  store  forage  gathered  from  the  rebels  of  Mis- 
souri, and,  as  the  tide  of  war  swept  southward,  restored  again  to  its  original  use 
as  a  school-room.  In  this  building,  about  30X50,  some  80  children  were  gath- 
ered, of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  while  two  female  teachers  used  their  best  en- 
deavors to  maintain  order  and  'teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  shoot'.  But  a 
better  day  was  about  to  dawn.  Through  the  persevering  eiiorts  of  some  earn- 
est friends  of  education,  a  fine  brick  building  was  erected,  containing  six 
school-rooms,  and  was  opened  in  September,  1865.  It  was  at  once  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  a  branch  school  was  opened,  with  two  teachers,  which  was 
also  filled.  During  the  year  much  progress  was  made  in  organizing  and  start- 
ing the  school  aright.  Having  got  on  the  right  track,  the  directors  resolved  to 
make  still  more  earnest  eflbrts  to  bring  the  schools  up  to  the  maximum.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  school-year  they  made  a  requisition  on  the 
Headquarters  of  Public  Schools  in  the  state,  and  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E. 
P.  Burlingham,  an  experienced  and  highly-successful  teacher,  as  Principal  and 
Superintendent,  at  the  liberal  salary  of  i^2,400  per  annum,  and  three  others, 
ladies,  as  assistants, —  Misses  McCambridge,  Moore,  and  Holliugsworth.  They 
also  reengaged  Mr.  English, —  a  live  Yankee  and  a  veteran  soldier  of  the 
Union, —  5lisses  Sarah  and  Mary  Hawkins,  and  Miss  Butler,  all  of  whom  had 
taught  with  much  acceptance  the  previous  year.  Besides  these,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  two  additional  teachers,  Mrs.  English  and  Miss  Johnson. 

The  old  original  school-building  was  repaired  and  converted  into  one  of  the 
pleasantest  primary  rooms  in  the  state,   and   Miss   Hollingsworth   placed    in 
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charge  of  the  abecedarians;  a  large  building  was  engaged  in  the  Fourth  Ward, 
containing  three  rooms,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  English :  while  the  re- 
maining five  teachers,  with  Mr.  Burliugham  as  Principal,  occup}'  the  brick 
building.  Yet,  with  all  these  accommodations,  so  great  is  the  impetus  given  by 
devising  liberal  things,  the  schools  are  crowded,  and  another  large  building  is 
imperatively  demanded.  This  demand  has  been  heeded,  and  the  city,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  has  decided  to  levy  a  tax  amounting  to  $15,000  to  build 
another  house  this  coming  year. 

Nor  is  this  success  of  Cairo  schools  all  superficial.  Last  week  I  took  a  hasty 
run  through  many  of  the  school-rooms,  and  can  say  thej'  will  compare  favor- 
ably, in  point  of  order,  thoroughness  of  instruction,  attention  to  duties,  and 
readiness  in  recitation,  with  the  majority  of  our  best  schools — "  haud  iynota 
loquor," — while  they  are  far  superior  to  many  that  have  a  high  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  teachers  are  earnest,  active,  disciplined,  and  attentive 
to  their  duties;  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  pupils  are  interested  and  enthu- 
siastic, and  rajDidly  progressing  in  their  studies.  Yours,  etc.,  R. 


PEBSONAL. 

Married,  Dec.  27,  1866,  in  Springfield,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  broth- 
er-in-law, Henry  Canfield,  Esq.,  by  Eev.  G.  W.  Birch,  Miss  Mart  A.  Canfield 
to  Peter  Vredenburgh,  Esq.,  of  "Sangamon  county.  May  joy  go  with  the 
happy  couple!  and  may  the  life  of  the  young  bride,  in  the  new  sphere  on 
which  she  has  entered,  be  as  happy  and  successful  as  were  her  few  mouths  of 
teaching  in  our  city  schools! 

Robert  L.  Maguire,  Principal  of  the  Third-Ward  School,  Springfield,  has  re- 
signed his  position,  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city.  Mr.  Maguire 
was  much  beloved  by  his  pupils,  and  was  a  very  successful  teacher.  We  trust 
he  may  be  as  successful  in  his  new  vocation.  Mrs.  Abby  E.  Padex,  assistant  in 
the  same  school,  resigned  her  position  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  to  enter 
upon  a  more  lucrative  situation.  Miss  M.  A.  Canfield,  also  an  assistant  in  the 
same  school,  has  taken  a  smaller  one.  Miss  Emily  Starkweather,  of  the  Fourth 
Ward,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  produced  by  overwork  in  the  school- 
room. Miss  S.  is  a  very  accomplished  teacher,  and  her  success  in  the  school- 
room for  the  past  year  and  a  half  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Mr.  Philo  Ford, 
Mrs.  Ann  P.  Baird,  Miss  Anna  D.  Sprague,  and  Miss  Sarah  Quade,  have  been 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  Amboy  High  School  is  prospering  finely  under  the  care  of  its  excellent 
principal,  C.  W.  Moore. 

The  will  of  the  late  Charles  Minot,  of  Boston,  gives  Harvard  College  the  in- 
come of  ?;60,000  worth  of  Buffalo,  Bradford  and  Pittsburg  railroad  bonds.  It 
will  amount  to  $2,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Geo.  Peabody,  the  millionaire,  has  just  given  $150,000  for  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  a  Museum  and  Professorship  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  in  connection  with  Harvard  University.  $45,000  of  this  sum  is  to 
be  invested  in  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  in  forming  and 
preserving  collections  of  antiquities  and  objects  relating  to  the  early  races  of 
the  American  Continent;  $45,000  goes  to  found  a  Professorship  of  American 
Archasology  and  Ethnology ;  and  the  remaining  $60,000  is  to  accumulate  to 
$100,000  to  build  a  fire-proof  Museum.  Mass.  Teacher. 

Since  1852,  George  Peabody  has  given  away  $4,000,000  or  about  $1,000  a  day 
for  14  years,  omitting  Sundays  and  holidays. 

•Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens  has  endowed  a  Professorship  of  Moral  and  Intellect- 
ual Philosophy  in  the  Vermont  University.     That  institution  is  his  ahna  mater. 

Prof.  Carey  has  resigned  his  position  as  Professor  of  the  Ancient  Languages 
in  Michigan  Normal  School,  and  gone  into  the  insurance  business.  Cause, — 
teaching  pays  $1,400  per  year;  insurance,  $3,000. 

Mr.  a.  S.  Kissell,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  Davenport,  and 
the  originator  of  its  training-school,  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  jjer  year.  In  securing  the  services 
of  Mr.  Kissell,  our  sister  state  has  gained  an  eflicient  educator  and  a  noble  man. 
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Rev.  G.  W.  JfoRTHRur,  D.D.,  late  of  the  Rochester  Seminary,  has  been  ap- 
pointed President  pro  tan.  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  will  become  ulti- 
mately Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Baptist  Seminary  now  organ- 
izing in  Chicago.  Rev.  .7.  B.  Jacksox,  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  same  Seminary. 

Rev.  Birdsky  G.  Northrop,  agent  and  lecturer  for  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  has  succeeded  Prof.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  as  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
necticut Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Prof.  B.  Parks,  of  Springfield,  the  veteran  school-teacher,  was  presented,  on 
the  11th  of  last  December,  with  a  valuable  and  beautiful  gold-head  rosewood 
cane,  by  about  twenty  of  his  former  pupils,  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  their  es- 
teem and  friendship  for  him  as  a  teacher  and  friend.  The  head  of  the  cane 
bears  the  following  inscription :  "  To  Prof.  B.  Parks,  from  his  pupils,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  1866."  The  presentation-speech  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  Wright,  of 
Chatham,  and  was  responded  to  by  Professor  Parks  in  an  eloquent  and  appro- 
priate speech.  The  presentation  took  j^lace  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Lanphear, 
son-in-law  of  the  venerable  teacher.  The  occasion  will  long  be  remembered 
with  pleasure  by  all  who  were  present. 

Prof.  Daniel  Reed,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  has  gone  to  Missouri 
to  act  as  President  of  the  Missouri  State  University. 

Joshua  Pike,  late  assistant,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Pittsfield  School. 

0.  St.  John,  of  Waterloo,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  State  Geologist  of  Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 
OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Report  oii'  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. —  By  the  cour- 
tesy of  our  able  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  we  have  been  favored 
with  a  copy  of  his  Sixth  Biennial  Report.  We  have  examined  it  with  much 
interest,  and  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  able  document,  and  one  that 
will  add  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  its  author.  The  report  discusses  first, 
in  a  very  eloquent  and  able  manner,  the  advantages  of  education,  especially  as 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  late  rebellion.  In  this  connection  some  very  inter- 
esting statistics  are  given.  The  mode  of  presenting  this  argument  is  new  and 
very  valuable.  The  general  financial  statistics  were  given  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Teacher,  but  there  are  one  or  two  additional  which  have  struck 
us  as  noteworthy. 

Within  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  1,122  school-houses  erected  in  the 
state,  being  a  great  increase  over  any  two  former  years.  The  average  cost  of 
school-houses  erected  in  1859  was  $519;  of  those  erected  in  1866,  $1,357, — 
showing  a  very  marked  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Superintendent  finds  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  great  increase  in 
the  amount  of  voluntary/  district  taxation  for  school  purposes,  which  amount  in 
1857  was  $412,391,  and  in  1866  $2,789,335,  which  he  justly  regards  as  showing 
a  growing  regard  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  the  great  interests  of  education. 

In  discussing  School  Visitation  and  the  otfice  of  County  Superintendent,  sta- 
tistics are  given  showing  the  great  increase  of  efficiency  in  both,  arising  from 
the  change  in  the  law  respecting  the  tenure  of  office  and  pay  of  County  Super- 
intendents. There  have  been  13,238  days  spent  in  visiting  schools  during  the 
past  two  years  by  the  County  Superintendents, —  5,696  in  1865,  and  7,542  in 
1866.  Number  of  schools  visited  in  1865  was  4,468,  and  in  1866  7,363,  leaving 
in  1866  2,582,  or  26  per  cent.,  unvisited.  It  is  shown  that  this  results  from  the 
inadequate  compensation  aff'orded  by  the  present  law  —  although  it  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  former.  The  County  Superintendency  is  now  for  the 
most  part  filled  by  earnest  educational  men,  and  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
an  increase  of  their  pay  is  forcibly  argued.  No  man  worthy  of  the  office  can 
afford  to  spend  his  time  in  visiting  schools  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  day 
and  defray  his  own  traveling  expenses.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  mere  statement 
of  this  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  just  and  due  increase  demanded. 

In  his  o'Wn  department  the  Superintendent  shows  the  imperative  need  of 
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more  help.  He  asks  for  a  deputy  and  at  least  one  additional  clerk.  Even  this 
will  only  give  him  about  half  the  force  allowed  similar  departments  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  is  much  less  than  is  needed  for  the  highest  efficien- 
cy of  the  office.  We  would  add  our  voice  in  seconding  the  appeal  of  the  Su- 
perintendent. None  but  those  familiar  with  the  routine  of  the  office  can  have 
any  idea  of  its  demands.  Within  the  past  two  years  6,000  letters  upon  official 
business  have  been  received  and  answered,  or  ten  a  day,  besides  probably  an 
equal  number  not  involving  official  decisions.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one  that 
this  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Superintendent,  to  say 
nothing  of  lecturing,  and  the  thousand  other  calls  upon  his  time  and  patience. 

The  Township  System  is  fully  discussed,  and  its  advantages  pointed  out ; 
but,  while  the  belief  is  expressed  that  the  people  will  soon  demand  it,  its  im- 
mediate adoption  is  not  urged.  We  think  the  Superintendent  evinces  his  wis- 
dom in  this;  for,  while  we  have  no  doubt  that  upon  the  whole  the  Township 
System  is  far  preferable  to  our  present  one,  yet  all  such  radical  changes  should 
rather  be  demanded  by  the  people  than  forced  upon  them.  Let  the  arguments 
and  facts  of  the  report  go  befoie  the  people  and  be  discussed  by  them  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  then  it  will  be  wise  to  act. 

The  Normal  University  receives  appropriate  notice,  and  appropriations  for 
its  use  are  urged.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  University  during  1866  were 
$16,984.96,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  departments  for  the  same  time 
was  772.  The  amount  of  tuition  received  from  the  Model  Department  for  1866 
is  $4,304.97. 

The  Association  of  County  Superintendents,  the  Illinois  Teacher,  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  School  Libraries,  Teachers'  Institutes,  etc.,  each  receive 
appropriate  attention. 

The  School-Law  has  been  much  improved  by  the  action  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  and  but  i'ew  amendments  are  now  proposed.  They  are  these:  (1) 
Provide  that  those  Union  Soldiers  who  entered  the  army  during  their  minor- 
ity may  attend,  free,  any  public  school  in  the  districts  where  they  severally 
reside  for  a  time  equal  to  the  portion  of  their  minority  spent  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. (2)  Extend  the  privileges  of  public  education  to  all  the  school-going 
population  of  the  state,  impartially.  (3)  Provide  a  general  law  under  which 
cities  and  villages  may  organize  for  educational  purposes  without  resorting  to 
special  legislation.  (4)  Pay  County  Superintendents  a  salary  (to  be  retained 
out  of  the  school-fund  of  their  respective  counties)  sufficient  to  eiiaiile  them  to 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  (5)  Requirt;  boards  of 
directors  to  report  certain  school  statistics  to  township  treasurers.  (6)  Provide 
that  teachers  shall  in  all  cases  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  township  in 
which  the  school  is  taught. 

The  Agricultural  College  receives  due  attention,  and  an  interesting  synopsis 
of  the  action  taken  upon  the  subject  in  other  states  is  given. 

The  two  concluding  papers  of  the  report  are  upon  the  Relation  of  Colleges 
to  Public  Schools,  and  upon  the  American  Idea  of  Popular  Education.  The 
former  is  the  substance  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  address  upon  that  sub- 
ject recently  delivered  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Jacksonville. 
They  are  both  very  timeh'  and  appropriate. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity is  removed  from  the  body  of  the  report  and  put  in  its  true  place  as  an 
appendix.  President  Edwards  in  his  report  discusses  the  legitimacy  of  giving 
the  University  Fund  to  the  Normal  School,  and  presents  some  forty  letters 
from  different  sections  of  the  state  to  show  how  the  pupils  of  the  institution 
are  succeeding  as  teachers  —  thus  showing  how  the  school  is  doing  its  work. 
These  letters  contain  for  the  most  part  favorable  reports,  but  show  a  few  fail- 
ures, as  was  to  be  expected;  for  it  may  almost  be  said  of  the  teacher  as  the 
ancients  said  of  poets,  "  he  is  born,  not  made,"  though  he  is  abundantly  helped 
by  good  training.  The  letters  all  show  a  high  appreciation  of  the  Normal  and 
its  work. 

Chicago. —  The  following  changes  occur  in  the  schools  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year:  Resignations. —  Miss  Maggie  Prendergast,  assistant  in 
Kinzie  School;  Misses  Mary  E.  Buel  and  S.  E.  Sheppard,  assistants  in  Washing- 
ton School;  Miss  S.  J.  Kirby,  assistant  in  Moseley  School;  Miss  Lizzie  Smith, 
assistant  in  Skinner  School.     Appointments. —  Miss  Hattie  L.  Davis,  assistant  in 
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Dearborn  School;  Miss  Annie  E.  Clark,  assistant  in  Jones  School ;  Misses  H. 
M.  Butterfield,  Carrie  M.  Reed,  H.  E.  Hitehcock,  Susan  A.  Swift,  assistants  in 
Kinzie  School ;  Misses  Mary  E.  Chappell  and  Mary  E.  Packard,  assistants  in 
Franklin  School;  Misses  Addie  Bankson,  Adelaide  Favor,  Belle  M.  Spence,  L. 
D.  Ayers,  Amelia  A.  Bliss,  assistants  in  Washington  School:  Misses  Mary  E. 
Furnald  and  Luella  V.  Little,  assistants  in  Foster  School;  Miss  Mary  E.  An- 
drews, assistant  in  Haven  School ;  Misses  Claire  A.  Towslee  and  M.  A.  Green, 
assistants  in  Cottage-Grove  School :  Miss  Nettie  M.  Pote,  assistant  in  Bridgej)ort 
School ;  Misses  Lizzie  Crawford  and  Ida  M.  Parker,  assistants  in  Pearson -Street 
Primary  School ;  Misses  E.  H.  Gray  and  Clara  Wingrave,  assistants  in  Eliza- 
beth-Street Primary  School ;  Miss  Jennie  Wainwright,  assistant  in  Rolling-Mill 

School The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  month  of  December  was 

17,621,  being  an  increase  of  1,447  over  the  number  for  the  same  month  of  1865. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  14,85'J,  being  an  increase  of  1,755.  The  per 
cent,  of  attendance  was  92.4;  number  of  tardinesses,  6,063 Industrial  School. 

—  The  committee,  consisting  of  Inspectors  Eunyan,  Clarke,  and  Briggs,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  J.  C.  Dore,  Esq.,  in  regard  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Industrial  School  or  College  in  this  city,  reported  that,  in 
their  oj>inion,  there  is  great  need  of  a  school  whose  main  object  shall  be  to  give 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts;  that  one  such  school  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  state;  that  such  school  should  be  located  where  the  largest  facilities  exist 
for  putting  in  practice  the  sciences  taught;  that,  whereas  Congress  has  made 
a  grant  for  an  Agricultural  and  Industrial  College,  in  their  opinion,  the  two 
departments  should  be  kept  distinct,  and  that,  while  the  agricultural  branch 
should  bo  located  in  an  agricultural  region,  the  industrial  department  should 
be  in  the  place  of  most  abundant  mechanical  employments;  that,  believing 
that  Chicago  is  the  most  desirable  place  in  this  respect,  they  recommend  that 
the  board  request  the  legislature  of  Illinois  to  devote  such  a  portion  of  the  na- 
tional grant  as  belongs  to  the  department  of  mechanics  to  the  establishment  of 
a  polytechnic  school  in  this  city.     The  rejiort  was  adopted,  and  the  inspectors 

were  requested  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  legislature  for  the  object  stated 

Among  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  City  Charter  recommended  by  the 
Common  Council  are  the  following:  The  issue  of  twenty-year  bonds  to  the  ex- 
tent of  not  over  3500,000,  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing for  farther  school-accommodations ;  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  ^  of  a  mill 
to  create  a  sinking-fund  for  the  payment  of  such  bonds  at  maturity.  The  em- 
powering of  the  Board  of  Education  to  confer  college  degrees City  Institute. 

—  The  leading  feature  of  the  general  institute  was  an  essay  on  Primary  Instruc- 
tion, by  I.  S.  Baker,  Principal  of  the  Kinzie  School.  The  necessity  of  a  right 
start  in  the  work  of  education  ;  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
ability  of  each  one  of  those  taught;  the  mischief  wrought  in  having  too  large 
classes;  the  association  of  ideas  with  the  words  and  forms  used,  and  the  careful 
moral  training  of  the  little  children,  were  among  the  topics  of  the  essay.  The 
necessity  of  even  greater  preparation  by  the  primary  teacher  than  by  any  oth- 
er was  urged.  Without  any  etibrt  at  display,  the  paper  was  sensible,  and"  filled 
with  practical  ideas  throughout.  The  several  sections  were  reorganized  as  fol- 
lows: Section  1,  Grades  1  and  2,  G.  W.  Spofford,  of  Foster  School,  Chairman; 
Section  2,  Grades  3  and  4,  G.  D.  Broomell,  of  the  Haven;  Section  3,  Grade  5,  I. 
S.  Baker,  of  the  Kinzie;  Section  4,  Grade  6,  D.  S.  Wentworth,  of  the  Dearborn; 
Section  5,  Grade  7,  S.  H.  Peabody,  of  the  High  :  Section  6,  Grade  8,  S.  H.  White, 
of  the  Brown ;  Section  7,  Grade  9,  J.  Slocum,  of  the  Moseley ;  Section  8,  Grade 

10,  E.  C.  Delano,  of  the  High Chicago   Yale  Association.'— The  first  annual 

banquet  of  the  Chicago  Yale  Association  was  held  on  the  20th  of  December,  '66. 
The  association  numbers  about  40  resident  members,  representing  classes  from 
1813  to  the  present,  and  including  many  of  the  ablest  professional  and  literary 
men  of  the  city.  All  present  grew  young  again  in  singing  the  songs  and  re- 
calling the  reminiscences  of  college' days.  The  toast  'Alma  Mater  Yale'  was 
responded  to  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  who  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions,  fa- 
voring the  establishment  of  a  great  National  Universitj',  and  claiming  that 
Yale  College,  in  consideration  of  its  history,  its  fame,  its  usefulness,  and  mod- 
est worth,  is  the  place  for  its  location.     Judge  H.  T.  Mather,  of  the  class  of  1813, 

was  elected  President Chicago  is  moving  to  secure  a  share  of  the  Industrial 

College.  She  oHers  $50,000  cash,  and  land  and  buildings  of  capacity  to  accom- 
modate 500  pupils,  for  half  of  the  fund,  to  establish  a  polytechnic  school. 

12 
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Springfield. —  The  City  Schools  are  fuller  than  at  any  previous  time.  A  few 
changes  occurred  in  the  corps  of  teachers  at  the  holidays,  all  of  which  are  not- 
ed among  our  '  Personal'  items The  City  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  regular 

meeting  on  Saturday  the  19th  of  January,  at  which  time  there  was  a  full  attend- 
ance. Herewith  we  give  a  report  of  the  meeting.  Opened  with  prayer  by  Mr. 
Kingsbury.  The  Superintendent  made  some  remarks  upon  keeping  records  and 
making  reports  free  from  error;  also  upon  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment. 
Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  manner  of  some  teachers.  Order  must  be 
kept.  Whipping  can  not  be  avoided  at  times,  but  should  be  inflicted  without 
passion.  The  subject  of  tardiness  and  absence  was  also  presented.  Neatness 
and  cleanliness  were  also  spoken  of,  and  their  importance  insisted  upon.  Moral 
instruction  is  much  needed,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  give  it.  Teach- 
er should  be  prepared  on  lessons,  and  use  book  very  little.  Good  primary  in- 
struction is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Duty  of  teachers  to  subscribe  for  the 
Illinois  Teacher  was  presented.  Dr.  Willard  gave  a  very  interesting  and  val- 
uable talk  of  an  hour  and  a  half  upon  common  faults  of  language  and  pronun- 
ciation. First  noted  aXierwards,  for  a/terwards :  next,  the  prevalence  of  sort- 
er and  kind-er;  also  kind  of,  etc.,  as  applied  to  adjectives, —  may  be  used  be- 
fore names  of  things.  Say!  used  as  an  interjection,  perhaps  for  I  say ;  also, 
as  or  than  followed  by  an  objective, — when  used  in  comparison  should  never  be 
followed  by  an  objective.  Follow  example  of  best  writers.  A  few  instances 
may  be  found,  but  some  of  these  are  in  consequence  of  novelists'  putting  appro- 
priate language  into  the  mouths  of  their  characters.  Shall  and  Will :  Grammar 
arranges  the  persons  thus, —  1st  I,  2d  you,  3d  he;  but  politeness  changes  this 
order  to  1st  you,  2d  he,  3d  I.  In  declarative  sentences,  when  we  would  express 
simple  futurity,  we  for  the  1st  and  2d  persons,  in  the  line  of  politeness,  use  will, 
and  in  the  3d  person  (I)  shall, —  shall  denoting  necessity ;  but  when  necessity 
or  obligation  is  to  be  expressed,  shall  is  used  in  the  1st  and  2d  persons  and  will 
for  the  3d,  in  the  rule  of  politeness.  In  interrogative  sentences  shall  should  be 
used  for  necessity  and  will  for  futurity  in  the  1st  and  2d  persons  of  the  above 
rule.  Will  I  can  only  be  used  in  one  case.  Exclamatory  sentences,  the  same 
rule  as  in  declarative.  Hypothetical  sentences,  or  supposed  cases:  In  these 
shall  is  always  used,  unless  we  specifically  refer  to  an  action  of  loill.  Examples 
of  false  use:  Dr.  Blair  says  "  We  wi//  be  at  a  loss."  In  another  case  he  says 
"  What  we  conceive  of  clearly  and  feel  strongly  we  vjill  express  with  clearness 
and  strength."  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  essays,  says  "We  have  much  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  this  life,  and  will  often  tind  ourselves  obliged  to  dissent  from  the 
opinions  of  the  biographer."  Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  express  a  purpose  to  be 
under  an  obligation  to  dissent,  but  that  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  dissent. 
0.  H.  Browning,  in  his  noted  letter,  says  "  It  is  a  question  whether  we  loill  save 
the  country."  Mr.  B.  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  any  doubt  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  administration  to  save  the  country  (perhaps?).  This  is  a  south- 
ern peculiarity.  A  judge  in  Adams  county,  in  pronouncing  sentence  of  death, 
addressed  the  culprit  thus :  "  It  is  the  sentence  of  the  law  that  on  three  weeks 
from  next  Friday  you  will  be  taken  from  the  jail ;  you  will  be  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  there  you  will  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead." 
He  was  taken  to  task  by  a  person  who  told  him  it  did  not  jjertaiu  to  the  man's 
will.  Grammars  some  times  give  as  incorrect  examples  that  are  correct.  Greene 
gives  as  incorrect  the  example  in  the  Psalms,  "  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for 
ever."  Greene  is  wrong,  and  the  translators  are  correct.  Mr.  Kingsbury  read 
an  interesting  essay  on  Primary  Schools.  After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  a  se- 
lection was  read  by  Miss  E.  Bushnell.  A  paper  bj^  the  teachers  of  the  Third- 
Ward  School  then  followed.  An  exercise  was  had  upon  the  history  and  deriva- 
tion of  the  words  Tribulation,  Mob,  Book,  Bank,  and  Clock.  The  next  exercise 
was  upon  the  Men  of  the  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  conducted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent.    This  proved  very  interesting  and  profitable. 

Lee  Coun'ty. —  James  H.  Preston,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  re- 
ports that  in  his  examination  of  winter  schools  he  finds  them  full  and  generally 
well  conducted.  He  says :  "  The  new  regulations  for  examination  of  teachers 
are  making  sad  work  for  many  who  are  not  posted;  but  such  should  fit  them- 
selves for  their  work,  and  not  come  directl}^  from  the  common  schools  or  the 
kitchen,  without  any  other  preparation.  Good  teachers  are  at  present  rather 
scarce,  but  the  dema"nd  will  bring  a  supply." 
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RocKFORD. —  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  South-Rockford  School; — 
0.  F.  Barbour  Principal, —  for  the  term  ending  Dec.  21st,  1866.  Grammar  De- 
partment: Whole  number  enrolled, —  boys,  40  :  girls,  32;  total,  72.  Average 
attendance, —  boys,  33;  girls,  24;  total,  57.  Other  departments:  Whole  num- 
ber enrolled. —  boys,  95;  girls,  104;  total,  199.  Average  attendance, —  boys,  82; 
girls  90:  total,  172.  In  the  Wesl-Rockford  Public  School,— Jas.  H.  Blodgett 
Principal, —  the  whole  number  enrolled  was, —  boys,  378;  girls,  363;  total,  741. 
The  average  attendance  was  566. 

Decatur. —  The  Board  of  Education  have  reduced  the  daily  sessions  of  many 

of  their  primary  schools  to  three  hours Prograinme  of  the  Decatur  Teachers' 

Association,  reytdur  Monthly  Meeting,  Jan.  12,  1867. —  Roll-call,  and  Minutes 
read.  Essay,  '  Composition  for  Beginners ',  by  Miss  Sargent.  Metric  System, 
by  E.  A.  Gastmau.  Oral  Spelling,  by  Miss  Crocker.  Reading  exercise,  by  Mrs. 
Yeager.  Recess.  Discussion,  '  How  shall  we  diminish  the  amount  of  tardiness 
in  our  schools?  '  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Bigelow.  Critics'  Report,  by  Miss 
Fuller.     Business.     Remarks  by  the  Superintendent. 

Caibo  Schools. —  Highest  wages,  82,400;  lowest,  $450;  average  wages  of  lady 
teachers,  $525.     Number  of  teachers,  10.     Institute  once  a  month.     To  observe 

methods  of  instruction,  there  is  a  class-exercise  every  Friday  afternoon Sta- 

tisticsfor  Month  ending  Nov.  26,  1866. —  Number  enrolled,  526;  average  number 
belonging,  479-i-;  average  daily  attendance,  433;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  90.2; 
number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  721;  per  cent,  of  tardiness,  3.7;  teachers'  absence 
or  tardiness,  10 ;  number  of  visitors,  54;  corporal  punishment,  14.  Tardiness 
upwards  of  5  23er  cent,  for  the  first  month;  is  being  reduced.  School  census, 
1130.  Public-school  enrollment  (cajjacity  of  buildings),  575  ;  private-school  en- 
rollment (Catholic,  German,  Convent,  and  private  primary),  430;  total  enroll- 
ment, 1005. 

Jacksonville  is  making  every  effort  to  secure  the  location  of  the  Industrial 
University  within  her  limits.  She  makes  the  following  offer,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  far  in  advance  of  any  thing  previously  offered:  (I)  The  grounds  and 
buildings  of  Berean  College,  located  in  Jacksonville,  and  recently  donated  by 
Mrs.  Ayres  for  this  purpose,  valued  at  §75,000.  (2)  $50,000  cash,'  as  voted  by 
the  Town  of  Jacksonville.  (3)  $100,000  cash  or  bonds,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  sub- 
scription by  the  County  of  Morgan.  (4)  The  well-known  farm  of  640  acres  called 
'Diamond-Grove  Farm'  (immediately  south  of  and  adjoining  the  state  farm  at- 
tached to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane),  already  a  better  model  farm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  University  than  could  be  made  in  years  on  other  grounds,  and  which, 
with  small  additional  expense,  can  be  made  the  model  farm  of  the  West.  This 
farm,  valued  at  $200,000  (a  part  of  the  grounds  being  within  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  Jacksonville,  and  therefore  convenient),  consisting  of  woodland  and  prai- 
rie, could  be  reserved  for  experimental  agricultural  purposes ;  but,  the  commiss- 
ioners may,  if  they  prefer,  select  any  other  farm  of  the  same  size  that  can  be 
obtained.  (5)  Other  tracts  of  land,  lots,  and  buildings,  worth  from  $100,000  to 
$150,000.     These  items  aggregate  $525,000. 

The  Pike  County  Teachers'  Association,  after  several  unavailing  efforts  to 
call  out  the  teachers  of  the  county  to  take  part  in  its  sessions,  has  finally  suc- 
cumbed,—  the  faithful  few  who  have  stood  by  it  having  decided  to  work  in  fu- 
ture without  any  formal  organization. 

CoBDEN. —  The  school  at  this  place,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  T.  A.  E.  Holeomb, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Holeomb  and  Miss  Carrie  Mitchell,  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Its  rapid  growth  from  30  or  40  pupils  to  200  has  resulted  in  a  vote  of  the 
people  to  build  a  school-house  costing  $8,000,  that  shall  accommodate  300  pupils. 

FROM    ABROAD. 

Wisconsin. —  From  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Fairchild  we  gather  the 
following  items  concerning  the  charitable  and  educational  institutions  of  this 
state.  Insane  Hospital. —  Number  admitted,  95;  number  discharged,  92;  num- 
ber in  the  institution  Sept.  30,  1866,  180,  of  whom  96  were  males  and  84 
females.  The  Governor  recommends  that  further  provision  be  made  for  the 
incurable  insane.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dwmi.— The  number  in  attendance 
during  the  year,  104;  number  Oct.  1,  1866,  84.  The  Soldiers' ■  Orphans'  Home 
became  a  state  institution  March  31,  1866.  On  Jan.  1,  1867,  the  number  of 
children  in  the  Home  was  236.     Institution  for  the  Blind. —  On  account  of  the 
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adverse  working  of  the  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  requiring  pupils  to 
pay  for  their  board  or  present  certificate  from  the  County  Judge  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  parents  to  make  such  payment,  the  number  of  pupils  has  diminished 
from  54  to  18.  State  Reform  School. —  The  number  of  children  received  since 
the  opening  of  the  school,  July  23,  1860,  is  400;  340  of  whom  were  boys  and  60 
girls.  Number  Oct.  1,  1866,  134.  State  Prisow.— The  total  cost  to  the  state 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  has  been  i?l,256.88.  No  other  similar  institution  in 
the  country  has  been  so  near  self-supporting.  The  number  of  convicts,  Sept. 
30,  1806,  was  169,  being  an  increase  during  the  year  of  72.  The  commissioner 
states  in  his  report  that  of  the  229  convicts  committed  during  the  past  three 
vears  only  four  per  cent,  could  be  called  skillful  mechanics,  while  not  more 
than  ten  knew  the  rudiments  of  a  trade.  Common  Schools. —  The  number  of 
children  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  is  352,005;  number 
attending  public  schools,  234,205.  Number  of  teachers  employed,  7,879.  Nor- 
mal Schools. — The  Regents  have  located  these  schools  as  follows:  at  White- 
water, which  donates  a  site  for  building  and  $5,000.  At  Platteville,  which  do- 
nates buildings  already  erected,  and  $5,000.  This  school  has  been  opened  and 
is  a  complete  success.  At  Oshkosh,  which  donates  a  site  and  $30,000.  At 
Stoughton,  which  donates  a  site,  $35,000,  and  40  acres  of  valuable  land.  At 
Sheboygan,  which  donates  a  site  and  $35,000.  State  University. —  Concerning 
this  institution  the  Governor  says,  "I  have  observed  with  much  satisfaction 
that  the  University  has  outlived  the  fierce  opposition  which  it  has  encountered 
on  nearly  every  side  since  its  organization,  and  bids  fair  to  become  what  it 
should  be  in  this  state.  A  little  timely  assistance  from  the  state  each  year  will 
soon  place  it  beyond  the  need  of  pecuniary  help.  That  it  has  not  received 
such  aid  in  the  past  none  can  deny.  Indeed,  had  the  object  of  the  state  been 
to  cripple  and  harass  it,  means  better  adapted  to  the  end  could  hardly  have  been 
chosen.  Not  a  single  dollar  has  ever  yet  been  expended  by  the  state  for  its 
benefit:  and  in  this  regard  the  legislation  of  this  state  sufiers  much  by  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  our  neighbor  Michigan.  I  trust  that  simple  justice  will 
be  awarded  to  the  University,  and  that  in  future  it  will  receive  from  the  state 
that  liberal  support  and  encouragement  which  is  due  from  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  education  is  to  be  found  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  our  government,  state  and  national." 

Michigan. — We  clip  a  few  words  from  an  article  by  President  Haven  con- 
cerning the  University  of  Michigan,  an  institution  which  in  a  few  years  has 
risen  to  the  front  rank  of  institutions  of  its  kind.  They  will  be  of  interest, 
showing,  as  they  do,  how  much  can  be  done  without  great  wealth,  desirable  as 
it  may  be.  He  says  "The  University  has  an  endowment  of  about  half  a 
million  dollars,  arising  from  the  first  sale  of  two  townships  of  land,  or  46,080 
acres.  The  fathers  of  the  state  induced  Congress  to  make  this  provision,  when 
it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Other  states  have  followed  this  example;  but 
some  of  them  have  not  carefully  husbanded  their  funds,  and  others  have  not 
vet  had  time  to  develop  their  resources.  Besides  this,  the  State  of  Michigan 
has  loaned  the  University  $100,000,  and  relieved  it  from  paying  interest,  thus 
making  it,  in  reality,  a  grant  to  that  amount.  The  City  of  Ann  Arbor  has 
given  the  grounds,  about  40  acres,  upon  which  the  buildings  stand,  and  also 
$10,000  toward  the  Medical  Building,  and  $2,500  to  improve  the  Observatory. 
By 'some  the  University  of  Michigan  is  considered  very  rich;  but  the  above 
are  the  simple  facts.  The  State  oi  Michigan  has  not  endowed  nor  enriched  it: 
she  has  merely  preserved  its  funds  with  discretion,  and,  without  feeling  it, 
might  easily  double  its  income.  Our  institution  has  not  obtained  its  reputation 
by  enormous  wealth;  but  by  carefully  and  judiciously  employing  its  means, 
so  as  to  achieve  the  greatest  results." The  State  Agricultural  College,  loca- 
ted at  Lansing,  has  a  faculty  of  8  professors,  with  57  students  in  the  college 
proper,  and  51  in  the  preparatory  class.  The  institution  seems  to  be  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

Kansas.-*- The  Kansas  Normal  School  has  been  established  since  February, 
1865.  The  number  of  students  during  the  past  term  has  been  75.  The  faculty 
consists  of  L.  B.  Kellogg,  Principal;  H.  B.  Norton,  and  Abbie  G.  Homer.  The 
reports  of  the  Principal  and  the  Board  of  Visitors  give  a  very  satisfactory  state 
of  facts  in  the  institution.  After  a  lengthy  visit,  the  board  express  themselves 
as  follows:  "Regarded  merely  as  a  model  for  the  other  schools  of  the  state,  a 
means  for  inciting  other  teachers  to  like  triumphs  in  order  and  educational  ex- 
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cellence,  our  Normal  School  is  worth  ten  times  over  all  that  it  has  cost  us.  In 
asking  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  institution  during  the  coming  year,  we 
feel  that  we  are  not  venturing  upon  untried  ground.  The  experience  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  during  the  last  half-century  has  fully  shown  the  value  and 
economy  of  the  normal  schools  supported  by  the  state.  In  this  country,  par- 
ticularly, the  progress  of  this  system  of  instruction  has  been  truly  wonderful, 
culminating  at  last  in  the  great  Illinois  Normal  University  at  Bloomington, 
with  its  buildings  erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  !?225,000,  and  its  annual 
appropriation  of  nearly  $13,000."  With  the  new  year,  the  school  takes  pos- 
session of  a  new  and  commodious  building,  capable  of  accommodating  150 
students. 

New  York. —  The  last  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  four  additional  State  Normal  Schools  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
and  inviting  j^ropositions  from  every  section  of  the  state.  These  pioposals 
have  just  been  opened.  The  Central  Academy  at  Growville,  Cortland  county, 
ofl'er  their  building,  valued  at  $25,000,  and  their  apparatus  and  boarding-hall. 
The  Village  of  lirockport,  Monroe  county,  otier  the  Brockj^ort  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, valued  at  §100,000,  and  $3,000  worth  of  furniture  and  apparatus.  Clinton 
County  offers  8^  acres  of  ground  and  $80,000.  The  Trustees  of  Delaware 
Academy  ofler  their  buildings,  library,  and  grounds.  Trustees  of  the  Newark 
Collegiate  Institute,  Wayne  county,  offer  their  grounds,  and  a  building  valued 
at  $12,000.  The  Antwerp  Literary  Institute  offer  their  buildings,  valued  at 
$30,000,  together  with  the  furniture  and  grounds.  The  St.  Lawrence  Academy 
offer  their  building,  valued  at  $15,000,  their  library,  furniture,  and  apparatus. 
The  Fort-Edward  Institute  offer  the  use  of  their  buildings,  furniture,  appara- 
tus, and  library,  for  ten  years.  Dr.  Wni.  Lamont  offers  the  Seminary  building 
at  Charlotteville,  Schoharie  county,  with  the  grounds,  apj^aratus,  and  library. 
Cortlandville  offers  a  site  valued  at  $6,000,  and  also  $50,000  in  cash.  Bingham- 
ton,  Broome  county,  offers  a  site,  and  $80,000  in  cash.  Fredonia,  Chatauqua 
county,  offers  $60,000  in  cash,  and  the  academical  buildings  already  erected. 
There  were  other  bids,  which,  being  informal,  were  reserved  for  amendment. 

During  the  past  year,  the  State  of  New  York  has  appropriated  for  the  use 

of  her  public  schools  $7,378,880.  The  salaries  of  15,664  teachers  amounted  to 
4:}4  millions.  Of  931,000  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  years,  919,000 
—  nearly  99  per  cent. — attended  school;  over  43  per  cent,  attended  daily  —  the 

largest  ever  reported Hamilton  College. —  The  presidency  of  this  institution 

has  been  accepted  by  Professor  Brown,  of  Dartmouth New- York  Citi/. —  The 

Board  of  Education  appro])riate  $2,522,000  for  the  support  of  the  schools  dur- 
ing 1867.  It  is  expected  that  the  legislature  this  winter  will  create  a  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Instruction  for  the  City  of  New  York,  to  replace  the  ignorant 
and  corrupt  men  who  now  have  the  supervision  of  her  schools. 

Pennsylvania. —  Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Millersville,  Pa.,  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position,  that  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools  in  the  same  state.  On  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tiring from  a  position  held  by  him  for  the  past  10  years,  he  was  made  the  recip- 
ient of  a  splendid  silver  tea-service,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  stockholders  of  the  institution.  Prof.  W.  has  been  identified  with  the  school 
at  Millersville  since  its  very  beginning.  Of  its  early  life  he  says,  "We  had  our 
'ups  and  downs',  and  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 
school  would  go  on  or  not.  Once  it  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  and  several 
times  there  were  crises  in  its  financial  affairs  that  seemed  to  blast  its  prospects." 
Now  the  school  is  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  and  stands  one  of  the  first  among  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  the  country  —  a  monument  to  the  persevering  energy  of  one 
man.  In  his  presentation-speech,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  bore  the 
following  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  institution  and  its  value  to  the 
neighborhood:  "This  institution,  through  you  as  its  principal  and  head,  en- 
couraged by  the  fostering  care  of  its  trustees,  has  formed  an  era  in  the  history 
of  education  m  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  in  our  great  and  populous  county 
of  Lancaster.  It  stands  to-day  first  among  the  counties  of  the  state.  It  attained 
this  proud  position  by  the  immediate  intiuence  of  this  normal  school.  Its  his- 
tory illustrates  the  necessity  of  such  schools,  in  the  general  theory  or  plan  for 
pojjular  education;  and  but  for  it  there  would  not  be  any  worth  mentioning  in 
the  state."  Pennsylvania  does  honor  to  herself  in  callmg  Prof.  Wickersham 
to  the  charge  of  her  system  of  public  instruction We  take  the  following  sta- 
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tistics  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylva- 
nia for  1866.  Whole  number  of  school-districts,  1,863.  Whole  number  of  schools, 
12,773.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  649,519.  Average  attendance 
of  pupils,  413,049.  Average  length  of  school -term,  5  mos.  15  days.  Average 
cost  of  tuition  per  month  for  each  pupil,  72  cents.  Whole  number  of  male  teach- 
ers, 6,134;  whole  number  of  female  teachers,  8,707;  total  number  of  teachers, 
14,841.  Average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $34.34 ;  of  female  teachers, 
$26.31.  Amount  expended  for  fuel,  tuition,  and  houses,  $3,266,509.  Total  cost 
of  system,  including  $56,425.46  paid  to  Philadelphia,  $3,368,387.33.  The  fore- 
going are  exclusive  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  include  the  County  and 
City  of  Philadelphia.  AVhole  number  of  schools,  13,146.  Whole  number  of 
teachers,  16,141.  Whole  number  of  pupils.  725,312.  Average  attendance,  478,- 
066.  Total  cost  of  the  whole  system,  $4,195,258.57.  The  statistics  of  Philadel- 
phia for  1865  are  given,  and  are  as  follows.  Whole  number  of  schools,  373,  in- 
cluding 2  high  and  61  grammar  schools.  Whole  number  of  pupils,  75,893.  Av- 
erage attendance,  65,017.  Per  cent,  of  attendance,  86.  Number  of  teachers, 
1,300  —  83  male  and  1,217  female.  Comparing  the  above  with  our  own  state, — 
Illinois  has  9,938  districts;  Pa.,  1,863.  We  have  white  children  of  school  age 
759,987,  of  whom  614,659  attended  school;  Pa.  had  110,653  more  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. We  have  1,138  more  teachers.  We  expended  $163,979.43  the  most. 
Philadelj>hia. —  The  salaries  of  school-teachers  in  Philadelphia  are  to  be  in- 
creased 25  per  cent. 

Georgia. —  A  building  which  cost  $6,000  has  been  opened  as  a  normal  colored 
school  in  Atlanta.  It  is  called  the  'Storrs  School',  in  compliment  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Storrs,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  congregation  contributed  most  of  the  funds.     The 

school  is  under  the  care  of  the  American  Missionary  Society A  bill  has  been 

under  consideration  in  the  legislature  looking  to  the  establishment  of  common 
schools  for  whites  and  blacks  throughout  the  state,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  passed.  Immigration  from  the  North  is  encouraged,  and  much  cajjital 
has  already  flowed  in  from  that  section. 

Indiana. —  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  1st,  1866,  58  counties  in  Indiana 
have  had  teachers'  institutes,  attended  by  3,533  teachers.  The  amount  of 
money  drawn  from  the  county  treasuries  for  their  support  was  $2,695;  the 
total  cost  was  $3,468.50.  For  an  institute  held  five  days,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  25  teachers,  the  county  must  pay  $35;  if  the  attendance  reaches 
40,  the  sum  is  increased  to  $50. 

Minnesota. —  The  Minnesota  School  Journal  will  be  issued  in  a  short  time. 
It  will  contain  thirty-two  pages  of  reading-matter,  and  will  be  edited  by  Mr. 
William  W.  Payne,  of  Mantorville. 

Iowa. —  Articles  of  incorporation  were  recently  adopted  for  the  Iowa  Law 
School,  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  The  class  of  1866  numbered  12  stu- 
dents. 

Connecticut. —  Yale  College  Catalogue  shows  26  students  in  Law;  30  in  The- 
ology; 122  in  Philosophy  and  Arts;  and  500  undergraduates;  in  all,  709. 
There  are  50  instructors. 

Boston. —  In  the  Boston  School  Board  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
adopt  a  rule  abolishing  corporal  punishment  in  their  schools;  but  it  was  un- 
successful. The  punishment  of  girls  was  prohibited,  except  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  advice  of  the  jjrincipal  of  the  district Teachers  of  this  country 

have  been  accustomed  to  look  to  the  'Hub'  for  grand  and  progressive  ideas  in 
education.  She  seems  determined  not  to  be  outdone.  Just  as  other  cities  have 
come  up  to  her  liberality  in  the  payment  of  salaries,  we  are  informed  that 
"the  School  Commissioners  have  advanced  the  salaries  of  teachers  10  to  15  per 
cent."  Think  of  the  principal  of  a  grammar  school,  of  700  or  800  pupils,  re- 
ceiving $2,750  1 

Cincinnati. —  The  City  of  Cincinnati  has  petitioned  the  Ohio  Legislature  to 
authorize  the  levying  of  a  special  tax  of  one  and  one-tenth  mills  to  establish 
a  school  library. 

Freedmen. —  There  are  engaged  among  this  class  1,196  white  teachers,  teach- 
ing 84,000  pupils.  These,  with  those  taught  by  teachers  from  their  own  num- 
ber, make  an  aggregate  of  100,000  now  receiving  instruction.  It  is  estimated 
that  200,000  of  these  people  have  learned  to  read  during  the  past  two  years.*  A 
great  work  has  thus  been  done;  yet  there  are  3,800,000  remaining  who  have  no 
glimpse  of  an  education. 
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NO TES  AND  q UEBIES. 

Origin  of  Familiar  Phrases. —  The  term  rnasterly  inactivity  originated  with 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  God  tempers  the  xoind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  which  every 
body  who  did  not  suppose  it  was  in  the  Bible  credited  to  Sterne,  was  stolen  by 
him  from  George  Herbert,  who  translated  it  from  the  French  of  Henry  Estienne. 
T he  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates  was  'conveyed'  by  Cowper  from  Bishop 
Berkley,  in  his  Siris.  Wordsworth's  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  is  traced  from 
him  toMilton,  and  from  Milton  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  Like  angels'  visits,  few 
and  far  between,  is  the  offspring  of  Hook:  it  is  not  Thomas  Campbell's  original 
thought.  Old  John  Norris  (1658)  used  it,  and  after  him  Robert  Blair,  as  late  as 
1745.  There  's  a  gude  time  coming  is  Scott's  phrase  in  Rob  Roy ;  and  the  almighty 
dollar  is  Washington  Irving's  happy  hit. 

The  Fourth  Page. —  Gobineau,  author  of  a  recent  work  on  Central  Asia,  re- 
lates that  a  learned  Persian  said  to  him  that  he  greatly  admired  European 
newspapers,  esj^ecially  their  fourth  page:  "Ah,"  continued  he,  enthusiastical- 
ly, "the  fourth  page  can  not  be  thoroughly  comprehended,  except  by  a  sage! 
He  who  invented  it  was  a  benefactor  of  humanity.  In  a  singularly  narrow 
space  he  has  been  able  to  collect  the  most  valuable  information:  the  honorable 
marriages  in  fortunate  families;  the  houses  on  sale  or  to  be  let;  the  best  arti- 
cles of  use;  the  most  wojiderful  inventions;  the  best  books;  and,  above  all,  the 
mo.st  precious  and  venerable  medicines."  European  papers,  like  many  of  ours, 
give  the  fourth  page  to  advertisements.  f. 

QuEET  1.  In  Milton's  poem  of  Lycidas  we  read,  in  lines  70-72, 
"  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  sjjirit  doth  raise, 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days." 
What  is  the  '  infirmity  ',  and  why  called  the  last  infirmity  ?  h.  l.  b. 

2.  In  Tennyson's  'Locksley  Hall',  the  second  couplet  reads: 

"'T  is  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  curlews  call 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over  Locksley  Hall." 
One  edition  has  a  comma  after  call.     The  meaning  of  the  second  line  is  to  me 
exceedingly  obscure.     Will  some  reader  help  me  out  by  a  grammatical  analysis 
of  the  second  line?  h.  l.  b. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  teachers  forward  queries  to  this  department,  as 
also  answers  to  such  as  may  be  furnished.  It  may  thus  be  made  interesting 
and  valuable.] 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

*Object  Teaching  has  been  made  a  hobby  and  ridden  so  much,  of  late  years, 
into  associations  and  educational  gatherings  by  its  advocates,  that  its  mention 
excites  a  feeling  of  disgust  with  very  many  teachers.  If  the  aim  is  to  cultivate 
familiarity  with  certain  names  and  to  enable  the  pupil,  parrot-like,  flippantly 
to  repeat,  memoriter,  what  he  has  been  taught,  then  the  instruction  is  a 
shallow  pretense,  words  without  sense.  It  is  because  of  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  see  any  thing  in  the  system  deeper  than  this  that  it  has  fallen 
into  disrepute.  l?ut  when  we  take  a  further  view,  and  realize  that  the  mission 
of  all  instruction  is  the  development  of  mind  according  to  the  laws  of  its  growth, 
and  that  all  methods  should  harmonize  with  these  laws,  we  can  see  in  any 
systematic  instruction  something  more  than  mere  verbiage.  It  is  in  this 
latter  and  larger  sense  that  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  has  used  the 
term 'object  teaching '.  Lifting  the  words  above  the  common  application,  he 
has  made  it  to  embrace  instruction  in  all  branches  given  in  a  way  to  bring  it  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupil  and  to  lead  to  its  practical  appropriation  by 
him.     These  ideas  are  illustrated  by  a  few  lessons  and  a  course  of  instruction 

•OcTLiNES  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  OBJECT  Teachi.w.  By  W.  N.  Hailmau,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  English 
and  German  Academy,  Louisville,  Ky.  New  York  :  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.  Chi- 
cago: S.  0.  Qriggg  &  Co.    Ifil  pp. 
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in  two  or  three  studies  only ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  suggestions  given,  an  ingen- 
ious teacher  can  adopt  the  plan  in  any  study.  In  the  use  of  terms  the  author 
some  times  departs  from  their  usual  application,  but  not  so  as  to  mislead  the 
careful  student.     The  book  may  be  read  with  great  profit  by  every  teacher,    w. 

■•■■This  series  of  mathematics  has  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  which  is 
the  true  test  in  the  case  of  any  text-book.  If  it  passes  this  ordeal  successfully, 
it  matters  little  whether  it  be  praised  or  not;  and  if  it  does  not,  no  amount  of 
eulogy  will  keep  it  long  before  the  people.  Ray's  Mathematics  are  the  favor- 
ites with  many  of  our  best  teachers.  But  the  publishers  are  not  contented  with 
the  past,  and  are  continually  striving  to  attain  a  greater  perfection.  The 
Rudiments  of  Arithmetic  meets  a  want  which  was  felt  in  our  larger  cities.  The 
new  Algebras  are,  in  our  judgment,  a  great  improvement.  We  would  suggest 
to  the  publshers  that  Ray's  Third-Part  Arithmetic  be  revised,  and  made  to 
embrace  a  little  more,  thus  fitting  it  for  the  use  of  the  very  large  class  who  do 
not  wish  to  go  through  the  Higher,  and  still  wish  something  beyond  the  Third 
Part.  The  Geometry  bears  evidence  of  careful  preparation,  and  will  doubtless 
prove  popular.  The  exercises,  or  questions  for  solution,  original  or  otherwise, 
are  a  good  feature. 

f  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  interesting  the  young  in  the  study  of 
Natural  History  has  been  the  want  of  suitable  books.  The  larger  works,  be- 
sides being  beyond  the  means  of  almost  all,  are  too  technical  and  abstruse  for 
the  childish  mind.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Mayne  Reid  has  not  done 
more  to  arouse  a  love  for  Natural  History  in  and  to  diffuse  some  knowledge  of  it 
among  youth  than  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  treatises.  The  jDresent  work 
meets  this  want.  It  is  written  in  a  simj^le,  clear  style,  free  from  unnecessary 
technicalities,  and  is  withal  very  interesting.  We  have  tried  it,  b}^  giving  it 
to  a  litle  girl  ten  years  of  age,  who  is  much  delighted  with  it.  We  are  glad  to 
welcome  such  books  to  our  families  and  our  schools. 

"j:  One  of  the  best  ways  of  reviewing  any  study  is  to  lay  aside  the  text-book, 
and  take  a  series  of  questions  upon  the  subject  and  endeavor  to  answer  them. 
This  book  contains  questions  upon  Orthography,  Reading,  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  History,  Physiology,  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing. The  questions  are  suggestive,  though  not  leading,  and  touch  all  the  diffi- 
cult points  of  the  various  branches.  The  book  will  be  valuable  to  any  teacher, 
and  of  especial  value  to  those  who,  whether  teachers  or  school-officers,  are 
called  upon  frequently  to  examine  classes  or  individuals  in  their  studies. 

§  We  have  looked  through  this  series  of  arithmetics  with  some  care,  and 
feel  free  to  say  that  it  gives  evidence  of  careful  preparation,  by  a  practical 
teacher.  The  series  is  not  so  extended  as  are  most,  which  is  a  virtue  of  itself; 
nor  is  there  an  attempt  made  to  embrace  in  each  book  all  that  can  possibly  be 
said  upon  the  subject.  The  development  is  eminently  scientific,  the  rules  are 
brief,  and  the  problems  practical.  We  commend  the  books  to  those  desiring  a 
good  series  of  arithmetics.  We  dislike  the  word  '  normal '  as  applied  in  this 
case.  The  word  is  an  anomaly  in  the  language,  and  should  be  used,  it  seems 
to  us,  very  sparingly.  We  confess  to  our  inability  to  comprehend  in  what 
respect  Brooks's  Normal  Series  of  Mathematics  diff"ers  from  Brooks's  Series  of 
Mathematics. 

II  The  principal  feature  wherein  these  books  diff"er  from  others  is  that  the 
coiDies  are  printed  on  loose  slips,  giving  the  advantage  of  placing  the  copy  im- 
mediately above  the  line  to  be  written  upon.  The  pupil  will  not  so  readily  lose 
sight  of  the  model  as  if  it  were  at  the  head  of  the  page,  as  in  ordinary  writing- 
books.  This  we  consider  a  valuable  improvement.  The  system  comprises  six 
books,  and  is  accompanied  by  full  directions  regarding  the  form  and  analysis 
of  the  letters.  Errors  are  pointed  out  by  means  of  imperfectly-formed  letters. 
The  lectures  to  teachers  will  be  found  to  contain  suggestions  of  great  practical 
value.  w. 

♦Ray's  Mathematics.    Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinklo,  Cincinnati. 

f  Natural  History  op  Animals.    By  Sanborn  Tonney  and  Abby  A.  Tenney.    Illustrated  with  500 

wood  engravings.    256  pp.    Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 
1  The  EXAMINKR,  OR  Teacher's  Aid.    By  Alexander  Duncan,  A.M.    Sargent,  Wilson  &  Ilinklo. 

I  Brooks's  Normal  Primary,  Normal  Mental,  Normal  Elementary,  and  Normal  Written  Arith- 

metics.    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.M.     Sower.  Barnes  &  Potts,  Philadelphia. 

II  Rolph's  Normal  System  of  Penmanship.    By  Hiram  Rolph,  St.  Charles,  111.    Adams,  Blackmer 

&  Lyon,  Chicago. 
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*The  SriENTiFiG  American  comes  to  us  with  a  new  heading,  and  much  en- 
larged and  improved  in  appearance.  It  is  a  paper  of  great  value  to  all  who 
feel  any  interest  in  the  great  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  day;  but,  aside 
from  those  directly  interested  in  Mechanics,  etc.,  we  think  there  is  no  class  of 
persons  to  whom  it  is  so  valuable  as  to  teachers.  We  are  always  sure,  if  we 
find  a  reader  of  the  Scientific  American  among  teachers,  that  he  is  a  live  man, 
and  not  a  mere  routinist.  We  heartily  advise  every  teacher  to  subscribe  for 
and  read  carefully  this  valuable  paper. 

To  all  who  love  music  (and  who  does  not?)  the  New-York  Musical  Gazette  f 
offers  itself.  This  is  a  monthly  quarto  of  12  pages,  four  of  which  are  music. 
The  design  of  its  publishers  is  to  make  the  Gazette  a  popular  musical  journal, 
which  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  every  one  caring  any  thing  for  music. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purjiose  they  have  the  largest  facilities,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  accomplish  all  they  i)ropose. 

X  The  American  Educational  Monthly  for  January,  just  received,  is  a  num- 
ber of  more  than  ordinary  excellence.  The  Monthly  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
of  our  exchanges,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  its  circulation  is  increasing. 

^  The  Little  Corporal  has  proved  itself  to  be  what  its  publisher  claimed  it 
should  be,  '  the  best  Juvenile  Periodical  in  America'.  Hear  what  he  says  for 
the  present  year:  "  1  am  determined  that  it  shall  keep  in  advance  in  many 
ways.  The  price  shall  be  lower,  the  prizes  richer,  and  the  matter  better,  than 
that  of  any  other  first-class  juvenile."  The  Little  Corporal  is  a  great  favorite 
with  our  little  folks.  Its  coming  is  looked  for  and  its  pages  eagerly  read.  We 
know  of  no  way  in  which  a  parent  can  expend  a  dollar  to  better  advantage  for 
his  children  than  in  subscribing  for  this  paper.  It  is  an  educator  of  no  small 
value. 

II  Our  Boys  and  Girls. —  Among  the  many  candidates  for  the  favor  of  the 
young,  Olive  Optic's  new  magazine  —  Our  Boys  and  Girls  —  stands  in  the  front 
rank.  Its  editor  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  for  youth, 
and  his  new  story,  just  commenced,  bids  fair  to  equal  in  interest  any  of  his  pre- 
vious eff'orts.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  issue  this  magazine  weekly,  thus  avoiding  the 
tedious  waiting  that  is  so  annoying  to  the  youthful  story-reader.  Our  little 
ones  pronounce  the  magazine  a  most  excellent  one,  and  we  feel  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  their  decision. 

The  first  number  of  the  Broicn-School  Holiday  Budget  is  before  us.  It  is  a 
a  good  thing  for  the  '  boys  and  girls  of  our  class '  thus  to  try  their  'prentice 
hand.  It  will  give  an  impetus  to  'composition-writing'  in  friend  White's 
school,  that  will  amply  repay  all  trouble,  of  which  there  must  be  considerable. 
It  is  not  alone  children  of  a  larger  growth  who  like  to  see  their  names  in  print. 
We  venture  to  assert  that  no  one  of  the  contributors  to  this  little  sheet  will  for- 
get, ever,  the  thrill  that  joassed  over  him  when  he  first  saw  his  'article'  in 
print.     It  is  a  very  finely  got  up  school  paper,  and  does  credit  to  '  S.  P.  and  Tad  '. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Little  Chief,  published  by  Bowling  & 
Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at  seventy-five  cents  per  year.  It  is  to  be  a  month- 
ly of  16  double-column  pages,  and  is  intended  for  school-children,  with  a  few  arti- 
cles for  those  of  larger  growth.  Each  number  is  to  contain  one  or  more  selec- 
tions for  declamation  or  recitation,  a  dialogue,  and  one  or  two  brief  articles 
for  teachers,  besides  stories  and  the  usual  variety.  The  first  number  appears 
well,  and  we  trust  the  publishers  will  meet  with  success   in  their  enterprise. 

The  January  numbers  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  the  Michigan  Teacher, 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  the  Rhode-Island 
Schoolmaster,  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  have  been  received.  We 
are  glad  to  see  our  educational  journals  taking,  year  by  year,  positions  of  more 
commanding  influence.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which  so  much  could  be  done 
for  the  cause  of  education  as  for  every  teacher  to  become  a  subscriber  to  and 
reader  of,  first  his  own  state  educational  journal,  and  then  of  some  one  or  more 
of  those  from  abroad. 

Hon.  George  W.  Hoss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Indiana, 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  his  able  Report. 

•Munn  &  Co.,  No.  37  Park  Row,  New-York  City.    $3.00  per  annum.    Weekly. 

t  Mason  Brothers,  596  Broadway,  New  York. 

i  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  430  Broome  Street,  New  York.    $1.50  per  annum. 

fPublished  monthly  by  .\lfred  L.  Sewell,  Chicago,  111.    $1.00  per  year. 

I  Lee  4  Shepard,  149  Washington  St.,  Boston.    $2.00  a  year. 


ARCHITECT  AND   SUPERINTENDENT, 

SPRINGFIELD,     ILLINOIS. 


PLANS,  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  DETAILS  furnished  for  School-Houses,  Stores, Court- 
Houses,  and  Private  Residences,  and  for  the  Kemodeling  of  Old  Buildings.  ' 

Being  a  Practical  Mechanic,  I  guaranty  my  work  suitable  for  any  mechanic  to  work  from. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE  A  SPECIALTY. 

SKETCHES  FURNISHED  WHENEVER  DESIRED. 

Parties  contemplating  building  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  consult  with  me.     All  communica- 
tions promptly  attended  to.  4®*  P.  O.  Box  386. 

PEIRCE'S  PATENT  SLATES. 

WARRANTED  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHERS  IN  USE. 

Improve  by  use,  and  can  be  cleaned  as  readily  as  any  real  slate,  and  always 
ready    to   receive   a   mark.      Can  not  be  broken  by    falling,    or 
scratched  by  any  iron  or  ordinary  hard  substance.     Nev- 
er  cracks   or   scales   off,    and   never   softens. 

JTET'EMt       BECOJflES       GJLOSSIT, 

TRY   ONE,    AND   SEE   FOR   YOURSELVES. 


PEIRCE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE. 

The  only  PATENT  Surface  for  Blackboards  now  before  the  public. 

Cheaper,  and  superior  to  any  in  use,  as  it  covers  more  feet,  and  never  becomes 
GLOSSY,  never  scales  off.  Slate-pencils  will  always  mark  on  it  more  freely  than  on 
real  slate. 

Waeeanted  to  give  satisfaction.     Beware  of  Counterfeits .' 

A.  H.  ANDREWS,  63  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

I.  NEWTON  PEIRCE  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

427  N.  nth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 

-V^  I  31.  L  s  o  isr's 

READERS,  SPELLERS,  CHARTS,  Al  MANUAL. 


THE  undersigned  is  Agent  for 
HARPER    AND    BROTHERS, 

for  the  introduction  of  the  above  valuable  works,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  inqui- 
ries relating  to  them,  or  fill  orders  at  the  Publishers'  lowest  introduction  rates. 
Address  JOIiKT     H.     I^OIjFE, 

Cart  o/S.  0.  Gmoas  &  Co.,  39  and  41  Lake  street,  CHICAGO. 
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REFORM        SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  Peesirent,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemex:  —  Reformatory  work  has,  for  the 
past  few  years  of  my  life,  required  much  of  my  attention,  but  Reformatory 
Addresses  none.  Consequently,  it  is  with  some  "reluctance  that  I  attempt  to- 
day to  address  you  upon  the  subject.  In  doing  so,  I  wish  first  to  call  your 
attention  to  means  of  reformation,  which  may  be  exerted  in  every  community, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  in  which,  as  teachers,  you  may  help  to  save  a 
child  from  reformatory  life. 

Newsboys,  peddlers,  bootblacks,  begging,  truancy,  street-loafing,  etc.,  etc., 
ought  to  be  forbidden  and  stopped.  The  occupations  named  here  can  be  better 
carried  on  by  older  persons,  who  have  in  some  way  been  disabled  from  active 
life,  and  can  only  engage  in  some  light  work  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
Young  children  should  not  be  tempted  with  the  associations  which  necessarily 
surround  them  in  such  occupations ;  and  but  few  thus  tempted  are  able  to  resist 
without  falling  before  they  reach  manhood.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of 
the  Aberdeen  County  Prison  Board  in  Scotland,  in  speaking  of  a  ten-years'  ex- 
perience in  Industrial  Schools,  says,  "We  found  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  infest- 
ed by  little  vagrants  and  beggars,  ready  to  commit  all  sorts  of  annoying  depre- 
dations. We  availed  ourselves  of  a  local  act  of  Parliament,  by  which  begging 
and  vagrancy  were  made  punishable  by  the  magistrates.  Accordingly,  orders 
were  given,  on  a  certain  day  in  1845,  to  the  police  to  capture  every  little 
vagrant  boy  or  girl  found  in  the  streets.  Seventy-five,  unaccustomed  to  any 
kind  of  restraint,  were  collected  together  in  two  hours.  When  they  were  dis- 
missed in  the  evening,  they  were  informed  that  they  might  return  the  next 
day  or  not,  just  as  they  pleased;  but  if  they  did  not  come  back,  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  beg  in  the  streets.  Nearly  all  returned  to  school  the  next  day, 
and  the  system  has  been  pursued  from  that  day  to  this." 

"  When  we  began  this  system,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "there  were  in  Aber- 
deen 280  children  known  to  the  police  as  beggars  and  petty  thieves.  For  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  scarcely  one  has  been  seen.  The'race  of  juvenile  beg- 
gars is  almost  completely  extirpated.  This  first  move  certainly  cleared  the 
streets  of  one  part  of  the  juvenile  delinquents,  but  neither  the  worst  nor  the 
most  dangerous  class.  Those  caught  on  the  second  occasion  were  manifestly 
training  up  to  fill  our  prison-cells:  and  what  are  the  results  as  to  them?  The 
average  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  last  described  is  generally 
about  100;  and  of  171  who  have  passed  through  our  hands  not  one  individual 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  police  for  any  ofi'ense,  great  or  small.  Another  fact: 
We  were  much  annoyed  in  the  County  of  Aberdeen  by  the  number  of  juvenile 
vagrants  who  came  out  from  the  city.  In  1845  62  little  children  were  appre- 
hended by  the  police  who  were  traveling  through  the  country  alone,  stealing 
or  begging  on  their  own  account.     In  1846  the  number  was  reduced  to  14,  in 

•Au  -Address  delivered  before  the  Illinois  State  Teacliera'  Association,  at  JacksoiiTiUe,  Dec.  26tb, 
lb66.     By  G.  W.  Pkrkiss,  Principal  of  the  Chicago  Keforui  School. 
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1847  to  6,  in  1849  to  1,  and  in  1850  we  had  2;  so  that  by  our  system  we  hare 
pretty  thoroughly  disposed  of  that  class  of  offenders."' 

"There  is  another  test,"  says  Mr.  Thompson.  "In  1841  (the  year  before  the 
schools  were  opened  in  Aberdeen)  the  juvenile  commitments  to  prison  amount- 
ed to  61 ;  in  1850  the  number  was  reduced  to  14.  But  another  fact  is,  that, 
while  in  1841  there  were  61  juvenile  commitments  to  prison,  in  1842  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  30;  while  in  184,3,  being  obliged  to  close  the  schools  part  of 
the  year  for  wants  of  funds,  the  number  rose  again  to  63." 

In  view  of  facts  like  these,  and  many  others  which  might  be  produced,  we 
urge  that  a  stronger  effort  for  educating  nt/^  children  should  be  made  by  the 
state.  Schools  of  work  and  study  combined  should  be  established,  and  child- 
ren compelled  to  attend.     Thus  the  poor  may  be  both  assisted  and  educated. 

A  prisoner  once  made  this  statement  to  a  visitor:  "  I  have  been  told  a  thou- 
sand times  to  go  and  get  work,  but  it  was  never  said  to  me  during  20  years 
'I '11  give  you  work';  hence  I  have  cost  the  country  £2000,  and  I  expect  to 
cost  a  great  deal  more  yet.  I  was  sent  to  jail  for  two  months,  when  a  boy,  for 
stealing  bread,  and  no  one  cared  for  me.  I  tramped,  sore-footed,  thousands  of 
miles  when  I  was  a  lad,  in  order  to  find  honest  employment,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. I  was  tempted  to  steal,  and  stole:  I  was  imprisoned:  I  have  learned  the 
trade  of  a  professional  thief,  and  now  I  intend  to  follow  it.  I  believe  all  phil- 
anthropy to  be  a  mockery,  and  religion  to  be  a  delusion :  I  care  for  neither  God 
nor  man.  The  jail,  state's-prison,  or  gallows,  are  all  the  same  to  me."  Such, 
or  something  like  this,  is  the  experience  of  many  who  in  early  youth  were 
neglected  by  both  parental  and  state  authority. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  conversant  with  juvenile  de- 
pravity that  the  legislation  or  benevolence  that  shall  furnish  employment  and 
schooling,  both,  to  the  classes  needing  them,  will  be  equally  wise  with  the  pro- 
visions which  are  now,  or  may  be,  made  for  juvenile  reformation.  The  system 
adopted  by  our  public  schools  of  suspending  or  expelling  a  child  from  school 
after  a  certain  number  of  absences  may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  best  means 
that  can  be  adopted  to  secure  prompt  attendance  and  make  the  work  of  the 
teacher  effective;  yet,  from  the  fact  that  many  parents  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  children  to  trouble  themselves  about  obtain- 
ing permission  for  their  return,  the  very  ones  are  shut  out  that  most  need  in- 
struction. Schools  where  three  or  four  hours  were  devoted  to  study  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  time  to  some  department  of  labor  that  would 
furnish  the  child  with  about  the  same  amount  of  remuneration  that  he  now 
receives  from  his  avocations  plied  in  the  streets,  would,  we  believe,  be  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  many  of  the  poorer  classes,  and,  besides  furnishing  them 
with  two  of  the  best  of  blessings  for  the  use  of  this  life, —  viz,,  an  education 
and  a  trade, —  would  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  checks  that  could  be  used  in 
preventing  juvenile  crime.  Crime  is  winked  at  in  the  young  by  officials  and 
the  community  generally.  There  is  something  in  the  "childliood  appeal  that 
leads  many  to  overlook  the  most  serious  offenses,  so  that  an  officer  or  citizen 
will  reprimand  a  child  for  some  serious  misdemeanor  and  let  him  go,  when 
perhaps  the  same  process  has  been  repeated  in  several  different  instances  by 
other  parties.  Boys  have  been  known  to  steal  from  their  employers  through 
several  different  situations,  and  each  time  only  be  reprimanded  and  dismissed. 
"While  I  would  not  urge  an  undue  severity  in  these  cases,  yet  1  would  urge  a 
much  closer  investigation  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  child  before 
acting  entirely  upon  the  impulses  of  sympathy  and  benevolence.  No  act  of 
charity  can  exceed  in  its  infiuences  one  where  the  life  and  surroundings  of  a 
child  shall  be,  when  occasion  demands  it,  carefully  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  the  child  placed,  if  needed,  under  proper  influences  and  restraints. 

Railroad  companies  should  stop  carrying  juveniles  on  their  trains.  There  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  that  renders  any  greater  assistance  to  juvenile  crime  than 
this.  Boys  are  frequently  transported  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  an- 
other, and  a  smart,  active  boy  will  almost  always  succeed  in  reaching  whatever 
point  he  may  desire.  Good  families,  well  able  to  train  and  take  care  of  their 
children,  are  frequently  thus  depriA'ed  of  any  knowledge  of  their  child  until 
they  hear  from  him  after  months,  perhaps  years,  of  anxiety,  when  only  the 
deepest  distress  or  disgrace  has  led  him  to  again   seek  home's  protecting  care. 

Frequently,  by  the  officers  of  the  road  or  of  trains,  children  are  passed, 
through    the  very  kindness  of  the  heart  which  the  childish  tale  of  sorrow 
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awakens;  but  too  frequently  these  tales  are  only  manufactured  for  the  occa- 
sion. More  frequently,  perhaps,  children  manage  to  secrete  themselves  upon 
trains,  and  by  one  device  after  another  reach  the  point  desired.  We  believe  a 
child  should  never  be  allowed  upon  a  train  unaccompanied,  unless  it  has  been 
first  ascertained,  upon  good  authority,  that  the  child  ought  to  and  will  be  real- 
ly aided  in  the  right  by  proceeding  on  its  journey.  A  little  girl  left  Chicago  in 
this  way  a  short  time  ago,  and  went  to  a  neighboring  state;  was  there  arrested 
and  sent  to  a  reformatory ;  soon  after  escaped  from  there,  worked  her  way  back 
to  Chicago,  where,  soon  after  her  arrival,  she  was  arrested  for  misdemeanors 
and  sent  to  our  institution.  Something  of  a  similar  history  might  be  written 
of  many  a  child,  who,  for  some  peculiar  reason,  has  become  possessed  with  a 
desire  to  ti-y  some  other  place  than  home. 

Our  law  permitting  societies  promiscuously  to  bind  out  children  in  this  state, 
from  other  states,  should  be  repealed.  Where  associations  or  schools,  after  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  children  and  their  chai'acters,  choose  to  bring  com- 
panies of  them  to  the  West  and  provide  them  with  good  homes,  then  look  after 
them  in  those  homes  to  see  that  they  do  well  and  are  well  cared  for,  every 
proper  facility  ought  to  be  aflTorded  them ;  but  to  promiscuously  flood  our  state 
with  children  whose  characters  are  depraved,  whose  associations  have  been 
bad,  only  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  the  homes  where  they  have  been  placed, 
leaving  them  in  the  West  with  but  little  if  any  further  care,  is  a  detriment  and 
injustice  to  the  communities  where  they  are  placed,  and  not  unfrequently 
proves  a  burden  of  care  and  expense  to  the  places  that  receive  them,  both  mor- 
ally and  financially. 

Children  should,  if  possible,  be  protected  against  the  avariciousness  of 
parents.  With  many,  especially  of  our  foreign  population,  the  good  qualities 
of  a  child  consist  in  its  ability  to  earn  money  ior  the  parents:  almost  every 
other  consideration  is  sacrificed  to  the  wish  that  the  child  should  be  earning 
something.  More  especially  is  this  the  ease  where  the  parents  are  intemper- 
ate or  indolent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  by  far  too  many 
cases  among  us  where  parents,  to  avoid  crimes  which,  if  they  were  detected  in, 
would  incur  long  terms  ol'  imprisonment,  train  their  children  to  them,  think- 
ing that,  if  detected,  little  or  nothing  will  be  done  with  so  youthful  an  offend- 
er. A  young  lad  sent  to  us  at  one  time  for  serious  misdemeanors  was,  after  a 
stay  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  school,  returned  home  upon  a  ticket  of 
leave  which  required  him  to  report  to  us  once  a  month.  His  ticket  was  granted 
with  the  understanding  that  his  parents  were  to  bind  him  out  to  the  machin- 
ist's trade  for  three  years,  a  price  being  agreed  upon  that  the  boy  was  to  receive 
each  year.  For  a  while  the  ticket  was  responded  to  very  promjitly ;  then  noth- 
ing was  heard  of  him  or  his  parents.  One  day,  parsing  to  the  cars,  I  met  the 
boy  standing  in  the  door  of  a  saloon,  where  I  found  his  parents  had  placed 
him,  because  they  cquld  obtain  fifty  cents  more  per  week  for  his  services.  The 
place  was  surrounded  by  the  worst  of  associations,  and  the  boy  under  almost 
every  kind  of  influence  for  wrong.  I  took  the  boy  back  to  the  school  with  me, 
and  a  few  days  afterward  the  mother  came  to  the  school  and,  falling  down 
upon  her  knees,  begged  of  me  not  to  disgrace  the  family  any  longer  by  keeping 
her  boy  in  the  institution. 

Several  years  ago  a  little  fellow  came  under  my  notice  in  the  city  who  was 
more  than  usually  prepossessing  in  his  manners.  His  father  set  him,  when  very 
young,  to  peddling  matches,  with  the  instructions  that  if  he  brought  home 
fifty  cents  per  day  he  could  do  as  he  chose:  this  was  the  only  requirement 
made  of  him,  morally  or  otherwise.  The  boy  soon  learned  to  return  his  fifty 
cents  a  day  and  have  plenty  of  spending-money  besides.  His  inclination  to 
theft  and  wrong  grew  as  he  grew  in  years.  Though  he  had  stolen  from  differ- 
ent parties  a  number  of  times,  yet  he  was  never  arrested  until  he  became 
quite  a  lad,  when,  for  a  quite  serious  crime,  he  was  sent  to  the  Reform  School. 
Spending  some  two  years  there,  and  doing  remarkably  well  in  the  school,  he 
was  finally  sent  out  to  work  at  a  trade  he  had  learned  in  the  institution.  He 
was  watched  over  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
did  well,  working  steadily  at  his  trade,  and  winning  the  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployer and  friends  around  hi  in,  when,  during  the  winter  season,  work  became 
dull,  and  he  could  not  for  a  while  obtain  employment.  His  father  had  died, 
and  he  was  striving  to  support  a  mother  and  sister.  Then  came  the  hour  of 
temptation, —  out  of  money  and  out  of  employm(>nt.      He  committed  burglary 
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and  was  sent  to  state's-prison.  All  the  training  of  a  very  early  childhood,  with 
its  haVjits  so  thoroughly  formed,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  he  fell.  Every  im- 
pulse of  that  young  man's  nature  is  good.  He  loves  kind,  noble  deeds;  but 
who  can  say  how  sore  the  trials  of  temptation  have  been,  and  may  yet  be,  to 
one  who,  through  the  avarice  of  his  parents,  has  had  every  impulse  of  life 
connected  with  wrong.  Grace  may  hereafter  restrain  him:  but  can  any 
amount  of  religious,  moral  or  industrial  training  root  out  the  lessons  of  child- 
hood? 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  once  more.  Nearly  a  year  ago  we  discharged  a 
little  fellow  from  our  school  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  done  well  in  the  school, 
and  had  every  prospect  of  doing  well  out  of  it.  His  parents  proved,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  board,  their  ability  to  provide  for  and  take  care  of  the  child. 
He  was  returned  to  his  home,  and  I  believe  is  still  doing  well ;  but  one  Thanks- 
giving-Day, as  the  boys  were  sitting  down  to  their  Thanksgiving  dinner,  a  lit- 
tle fellow  was  brought  to  the  school  for  our  care  for  being  a  beggar,  and,  it  was 
claimed,  supporting  his  family  under  his  peculiar  system  of  begging.  Upon  a 
little  questioning,  I  found  him  to  be  a  younger  and  only  brother  of  the  boy  we 
had  dismissed.  His  parents,  no  longer  able  to  use  the  older  one  as  they  once 
had,  began  to  instill  into  the  life  of  the  younger  one  such  a  training  as  only 
surely  tends  to  idleness  and  crime.  Certainly  the  child  has  it  rights  which 
need  the  protection  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  adult;  and  what  needs  more 
careful  protection  in  child-life  than  its  moral  character? 

Many  children  need  looking  after  and  caring  for  before  they  become 
of  age  to  be  placed  under  reformatory  training.  It  is  surprising  how 
perfectly  indifl[«rent  some  parents  are  to  the  care  of  their  children,  and  still 
more  surprising  that,  with  the  inlluences  that  surround  them,  there  is  a  single 
good  trait  of  character  left  in  the  child.  Our  youngest  inmates  are  some  times 
the  most  depraved.  Some  time  ago,  when  our  school  was  conducted  on  the 
congregated  plan,  we  divided  our  smallest  boys  from  the  largest,  under  the 
theory  that  they  would  be  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  the  older  and  more  hard- 
ened in  crime  ;  but  we  found  that  some  of  our  very  smallest  inmates  knew  more 
of  vice  in  all  its  forms  than  any  of  the  rest. 

I  met  a  little  fellow  on  the  street-cars,  a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  who  wore  short 
dresses  and  had  hardly  learned  to  speak  plain,  who,  on  becoming  oti^ended  at 
something  his  mother  did,  swore  at  her  terribly.  She  excused  the  matter  by 
saying  that  he  heard  boys  swear  in  the  street,  and  did  not  know  what  such 
words  meant.  Will  not  the  character  of  such  a  child  be  well  established  before 
he  becomes  of  lawful  age  to  be  received  into  a  reformatory? 

In  the  carrying-out,  so  far  as  may  be  in  your  power,  of  these  points  and 
many  others  which  may  suggest  themselves  to  your  minds,  much,  very  much, 
may  be  done  toward  improving  the  condition  of  our  juvenile  population,  and 
which  will  often  be  blessed  to  turning  the  life  of  a  child  away  from  the  need 
of  retbrm-school  training.  Yet,  with  all  the  precautions  that  may  be  thrown 
around  our  young,  reformatories  can  not  be  dispensed  with,  unless  by  acting 
under  the  policy  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  who,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  of  a 
troublesome  army  of  poor  and  vicious,  had  a  large  number  of  them  summarily 
drowned. 

Reform  Schools,  Houses  of  Correction,  or  Houses  of  Refuge,  all  intending  to 
accomplish  one  and  the  same  object,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  the 
congregate,  and  the  family  or  separated  system.  Some  of  our  congregated 
schools  are  conducted  in  almost  every  respect  as  juvenile  prisons.  In  some, 
boys  are  sent  under  short  sentences  and  kept  under  full  prison  discipline; 
other  institutions  have  prison  buildings  and  cells,  with  some  relaxing  from 
prison  rules;  while  others,  though  occupying  such  buildings  and  surround- 
ings, have  a  close  sympathy  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  boys'  welfare  and  im- 
provement. Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  family  or  separating  sys- 
tem, where  prison  restraints  are,  so  far  as  may  be,  dispensed  with,  and  all 
reasonable  home  comforts  provided.  More  of  an  individual  influence  and 
more  of  parental  restraint  is  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  than  can  well 
be  in  the  congregated  plan.  These  families,  in  Germany  and  France,  are 
some  times  divided  as  small  as  twelve  each,  with  seven  persons  employed  to 
every  forty  boys,  etc.,  while  in  this  country  they  range  all  the  way  from  twen- 
ty-five to  fifty  in  a  family,  with  from  one  to  three  or  four  persons  employed  in 
their  care.     The  German   institutions  are,  many  of  them,  small  in  numbers, 
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and  frequently  established  and  supported  by  private  charities.  In  fact,  the  re- 
formatory work  of  Gertnauy  seems  to  be,  to  a  very  great  extent,  connected  with 
its  Home  Mission  enterprises.  Out  of  eighty  schools,  nine  were  founded  by 
clergymen,  six  by  little  groups  of  clerical  friends,  twenty  at  pastoi-al  confer- 
ences, six  by  landlords,  two  by  peasants,  one  by  a  teacher,  one  by  an  associa- 
tion of  ladies,  nine  by  societies  for  inner  missions,  and  twenty-one  by  societies 
for  the  rescue  of  outcast  children.  It  might  be  well  if  in  our  country  exam- 
ples like  these  were  frequently  followed,  especially  in  small  communities.  Our 
city  and  state  institutions,  while  they  are  supj)orted  by  taxation,  need  all  the 
sympathy  and  missionary  effort  that  is  usually  bestowed  upon  benevolent 
enterprises.  In  our  institution  at  Chicago  we  are  marking  out  a  plan  a  little 
diflerent  from  anj'  yet  adopted  in  this  country:  the  school  being  really  a  vil- 
lage, surrounded  with  family  groups,  the  boys  all  mingling  together  in  work- 
shops and  school.  Thus  they  have  all  the  individual  care  and  attention  which 
can  be  thrown  around  a  lamily  of  boys,  and  also  learn  to  meet  in  their  own 
character  all  the  ordinary  temptations  and  trials  which  they  must  meet  when 
they  go  out  inio  the  world  for  themselves.  We  are  projecting  our  present 
plans  after  a  careful  study  and  knowledge  of  all  the  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  future  alone  can  tell  in  its  results  how  thoroughly  in  our  arrange- 
ments we  shall  accomplish  that  reformation  which  all  schools  of  this  kind  so 
much  desire.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  trespass  further 
upon  your  time  in  reference  to  the  Chicago  Reform  School  than  simply  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  we  think  an  ailvauced  step  in  the  practical  arrange- 
ment of  a  reformatory. 

The  reform  school  should  be  emphatically  a  place  of  industry.  Every  mo- 
ment of  the  child  needs  to  be  usefully  employed.  While  all  other  teachings 
and  influences  which  are  here  exerted  for  good  can  not  be  overestimated,  yet, 
unless  with  thein  are  thoi-oughly  cultivated  industrious  habits,  they  seem  to  iail. 
But  the  child  taught  to  industriously  employ  heart  and  hand  in  some  good 
work  has  one  of  the  best  incentives  to  protect  him  from  temptation  and  wrong. 
While  the  growing  child  should  not  be  overtaxed  with  hard  labor,  yet  in  such 
employments,  studies,  and  recreations,  as  are  best  suited  to  his  capacities, 
every  moment  should  be  systematically  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 

A  reform  school  should,  without  a  useless  display  of  power,  be  under  proper 
restraining  surroundings,  but  never  entirely  open  and  free.  I  know  it  has 
been  urged  by  some  that  moral  suasion  alone  would  reform  a  company  of 
juveniles  as  versed  and  hardened  in  crime  as  we  often  have  to  receive,  and  I 
would  be  as  glad  as  any  one  to  adopt  such  a  system;  but  thil^a  child  whose 
whole  life  and  associations  have  been  bad  should  submit  to  the  correction  and 
restraint  which  are  necessary  i'or  his  reformation,  and  always  love  the  institu- 
tion which  must  enforce  it,  without  ever  feeling  that  he  would  get  away  from 
such  discipline  at  times,  if  he  could,  is  simply  absurd.  He  may  be  strongly 
attached  to  those  who  have  control  over  him,' and  ordinarily  be  contented  and 
happy;  yet  there  will  be  times  when  the  evil  which  is  being  rooted  out  will 
obtain  the  mastery,  and  just  when,  perhaps,  in  his  case  the  most  good  is  to  be 
accomplished,  he  is  wanting  in  his  response.  Such  seems  to  ine  to  be  the  his- 
tory, both  in  this  country  and  others,  of  all  efforts  conducted  exclusively  upon 
the  moral-suasion  system. 

As  a  rather  new  measure  in  reformatory  working,  our  Boston  friends  are 
urging  the  taking  of  bad  boys  immediately  upon  their  conviction  and  binding 
them  out  to  suitable  families  for  a  term  of  years,  paying  the  families  the  same 
amount  for  taking  caie  of  the  child  that  it  would  cost  to  sustain  him  in  a  re- 
formatory. All  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  societies'  binding  out  child- 
ren promiscuously  will  apply  equally  well  here.  Besides,  as  is  not  unfroquent- 
ly  the  case,  if  a  iamily  who  possess  all  the  ordinary  abilities  for  training  a 
child  fail  with  one  of  their  own,  when  they  have  all  the  advantage  of  parental 
affection,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  another  family,  without  the  force  of 
that  parental  love,  _and  with  no  better  means  of  restraint,  will  succeed  any 
better  in  holding  and  training  him.  Such  children  as  are  most  frequently  re- 
ceived into  these  institutions  need  the  rciiraining  influences  which  shall  first 
teach  them  that  they  must  comply  with  the  demands  made  upon  them  for 
their  reformation.  Yet,  in  our  reformatories  there  should  be  the  fullest  con- 
fidence and  trust  between  officers  and  children;  and  that  reformation  is  only 
partial  in  its  workings  which  fails  to  use  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  its  full- 
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est  extent.  While  such  a  class  of  youth  can  not  be  left  to  their  word  of  honor 
under  all  circumstances,  yet  frequently  there  are  times  when  portions,  or  even 
all,  of  them  may  be  trusted  away  Irom  the  premises,  or  in  other  responsible 
ways;  and  the  very  fact  of  such  confidence  and  trust  being  reposed  goes  far 
toward  establishing  such  confidential  relations  between  superintendent  and 
children  as  can  scarcely  be  reached  in  any  other  way.  Frequently,  in  seven 
years'  experience  in  reformatory  work,  have  we  practically  illustrated  this 
point, —  at  times  with  portions,  and  at  other  times  with  the  whole  of  our  school, 
and  have  never  yet  had  occasion  to  regret  so  doing. 

A  reformatory,  in  all  its  workings  and  surroundings,  should  be  homelike, 
pleasant,  and  attractive,  and  so  arranged  as  constantly  to  instill  into  the  minds 
of  its  inmates  all  that  is  beautiful,  good,  and  elevating,  while  there  is  con- 
stantly being  abstracted  from  the  mind  that  which  has  been  unsightly  and 
degrading.  In  fact,  reformation  may  be  said  to  a  very  great  extent  to  consist 
in  having  the  mind  drink  in  and  learn  to  love  influences,  associations  and 
actions  that  are  good,  and  which  are  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  exactly 
the  reverse.  Such  reformation  convinces  the  will  and  firmly  establishes  char- 
acter. A  change  can  scarcely  be  greater  than  the  removing  of  some  children 
from  the  intluences  which  have  been  all  their  lives  about  them  to  the  reforma- 
tory, where  they  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing and  loving  something  good. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  it  matters  not  so  much  what  the  surroundings  of 
the  children  are,  so  long  as  proper  discipline  and  instruction  are  maintained. 
But  not  so.  Our  schools  can  not  have  too  much  of  that  which  tends  to  elevate 
the  taste  and  character.  Not  that  extravagance  should  be  indulged  in,  for  in 
this  even  a  greater  injury  might  be  done  to  the  childish  mind;  but  with  plain- 
ness and  neatness  should  be  associated  every  other  influence  that  will  tend  to 
elevate.  Convinced  of  this,  we  rely  much  upon  music  and  flowers.  Our  boys 
are  taught  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  until  in  either  way  they  can  and  do 
enliven  some  portion  of  every  day  with  its  elevating  influences.  Our  floral 
department  is  also  made  one  of  the  work  departments  of  our  institution, 
bringing  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  school,  and  enabling  us  in  the  summer 
months  to  surround  our  boys  with  their  beauty  and  fragrance. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  inclination  in  all  communities,  during 
the  past  few  years,  that  a  reformatory,  if  established  at  all,  must  be  a  farm, — 
many  almost  believing  that  a  boy  once  on  a  farm  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  re- 
formed. I  would  not  say  one  word  against  farming,  and  believe  its  qualities 
can  not  be  too^ghly  estimated;  in  fact,  had  I  had  my  choice,  when  a  lad,  I 
would  have  been  a  farmer  myself;  but  I  believe  it  is  not  in  all  cases  the  best 
employment  for  reformatory  institutions.  Where  boys  come  from  farming  dis- 
tricts, and  are  in  a  measure  accustomed  to  farm  life,  undoubtedly  a  farm-school 
would  be  the  best  for  them:  in  fact,  every  school  ought  to  have  ground  enough 
to  employ  a  portion  of  its  inmates  at  this  kind  of  work.  But  boys  from  cities 
and  towns  seldom  follow  farm  life,  and  would  be  better  fitted  for  usefulness  by 
learning  some  trade  which  their  inclinations  would  lead  them  to  follow.  Con- 
sequently, a  reformatory,  generally  speaking,  had  better  be  located  near  some 
good  commercial  point,  where  work  can  be  readily  obtained  for  the  inmates. 
Out  of  440  inmates  discharged  from  a  European  institution  during  a  period  of 
30  years,  after  being  specially  trained  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  very  few 
followed  farm  life, —  entirely  contrary  to  the  design  and  eftbrts  of  the  school. 
In  the  famous  Mettray  School,  out  of  200  pupils  sent  from  toims,  only  9  fol- 
lowed agricultural  pursuits.  Thus  we  see  that^the  child  naturally  returns  to 
the  class  of  active  life  which  he  has  for  a  time  left,  and  certainly  will  be  more 
apt  to  succeed  if  so  taught  iu  industry  that  he  can  readily  find  that  employ- 
ment to  which  he  is  adapted. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say,  that,  while  all  reformatories  are  capable  of 
being  still  further  developed  in  their  management  and  usefulness,  yet  in  their 
system,  regularity  of  operations,  and  industry,  in  their  tusning  of  a  child  from 
every  thing  that  is  unstable  to  every  thing  that  is  of  stability,  they  all  accom- 
plish much  of  good.  They  accomplish  good  by  their  very  discipline.  Add  to 
these  the  moral  and  religious  training  which  their  inmates  receive,  and  the  re- 
sults are  still  better.  While  each  institution  may  have  its  own  peculiarities 
and  theories  of  working,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  every  earnest  worker  in  this 
special  field  of  benevolence  to  know  that  each  do  receive,  from  many  of  their 
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former  inmates,  pleasing  returns  of  thankfulness  for  care  and  instruction  be- 
stowed. It  is  estimated  that  the  average  reformation  in  all  institutions  is  about 
three-fourths  of  all  inmates  committed. 

My  friends,  the  whole  work  is  a  labor  of  love,  and  in  many  places  the  har- 
vest is  ready,  but  laborers  well  adapted  to  the  field  are  few.  It  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  an  association  of  individuals  who  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  child-life  to  learn  well  how  best  to  succeed  with  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
praved. If,  in  making  these  suggestions,  I  have  succeeded  in  awakening  a  re- 
newed interest  in  and  thought  upon  reformatory  work,  which  shall  result  in  a 
closer  sympathy  with  every  thing  that  shall  affect  for  good  the  life  of  a  class 
who  are  in  many  ways  much  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  the  object  of 
the  speaker  will  have  been  accomplished. 


COMMERCIAL        COLLEGES 


It  is  a  much-vexed  que.stion,  in  arranging  a  course  of  comprehensive 
study,  How  much  shall  be  given  to  mental  discijiline  exclusively,  and 
how  much  to  the  acquisition  of  positive  information?  How  much 
shall  be  given  to  science,  and  how  much  to  art?  One  teacher  insists 
that  mental  discipline  is  the  only  object  of  school-room  study,  and  that 
the  art  of  thinking  is  the  only  art  to  be  acquired  in  the  schools.  Others 
are  for  cramming  the  mind  with  information,  and  measure  a  pnpil's 
progress  by  the  surface  over  which  he  can  be  made  to  spread  himself 
Others  still  are  trying  to  combine  discipline  with  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge, — directing  all  study  to  mental  discipline,  but  seek- 
ing to  gain  that  discipline  from  studies  which  give  availaljjie,  not  useless 
knowledge.  In  the  latter  class  we  find  most  of  our  best  American 
educators. 

But  there  is  a  loud  outcry  in  certain  quarters  for  practical  education. 
It  is  a  pretty  well  established  fact  that  most  so-called  practical  men 
are  among  the  most  chimerical  and  visionary  of  mortals.  Our  recent 
war  called  out  scores  of  such  practical  military  men,  whose  only  idea 
of  fighting  was  marching  straight  on.  Most  of  those  who  clamor  for 
practical  education  mean  "  Give  us  short  cuts  into  every  profession,  so 
that  boys  can  sooner  start  in  business  for  themselves."  And,  in 
answer  to  this  popular  demand,  we  find  that  the  colleges  of  the  West 
lower  their  standard  of  admission,  shorten  their  courses,  and  even 
then  fail  to  attract  many  who  are  intending  to  enter  upon  the  learned 
professions.  And  responsive  to  this  demand,  although  doing  not  a  little 
to  foster  it,  have  arisen  and  still  arise  in  swarms  Commercial  Colleges. 
Their  circulars  burden  the  mails;  their  owners  seem  to  thrive;  pupils 
certainly  are  attracted  to  them  in  great  numbers.  But,  despite  their 
success,  despite  the  able  men  connected  with  some  of  them,  and  the 
undoubted  success  of  many  of  their  pupils,   they  are,  as  a  whole,  the 
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greatest  educational  humbug  of  the  present  day,  and  deserve  severe 
censure  for  their  false  pretenses. 

The  first  false  pretense  is  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  book-keepers 
and  accountants,  and  that  lucrative  places  are  waiting  for  all  who  may 
come  to  these  schools.  A  promise  of  assistance  in  procuring  situations, 
some  times  really  equivalent  to  a  pledge  to  obtain  a  place,  is  upon 
many  of  their  circulars,  and  the  bait  takes  with  many.  One  college 
gives  letters  from  its  graduates  in  the  various  government  offices,  im- 
plying that  they  were  helped  into  their  positions  by  college  favor. 
Now  any  man  who  imagines  that  qualification  enters  largely  into  the 
decision  when  offices  are  to  be  given  must  belong  to  a  period  back  of 
Gen.  Jackson's  time.  These  government  clerks  got  their  positions  by 
political  favor,  or  through  influential  friends,  as  other  office-holders 
do.  Village  postmasters  are  just  as  likely  to  be  appointed  for  their 
qualifications  as  government  clerks.  And  there  is  a  surplus  of  young 
men  wanting  places  in  all  our  cities.  Some  of  our  city  merchants  are 
so  annoyed  by  the  constant  stream  of  'Commercial'  aspirants,  that 
they  utterly  refuse  to  hear  a  word  from  any  of  them,  and  seek  out  a 
man,  if  they  need  help,  who  has  not  got  the  conceit  in  his  head  that 
he  knows  all  about  business  before  he  begins. 

The  second  pretense  is  that  every  thing  about  these  schools  is  vastly 
superior  to  that  which  other  schools  possess.  Not  only  do  they  pro- 
fess to  teach  Book-keeping  and  Business  Arithmetic  better,  and  in 
less  time,  than  any  other  school,  but  some  claim  to  teach  Composition, 
Grammar,  Spelliiig,  Geography,  and  common  sense  and  business  tact, 
more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  any  where  else.  Now,  granting 
that  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are  all  that  they  claim  to  be, —  no 
small  grant, —  we  who  have  taught  school  demur.  Considering  that 
these  schools  invite  pupils  of  all  ages  and  qualifications,  are  very  care- 
ful to  make  no  conditions  of  admission  which  will  exclude  the  veriest 
ignoramus  in  our  land,  send  out '  Scholarships '  to  any  one  who  will 
send  on  the  money,  and  do  actually  receive  scores  of  pupils  who  do 
not  know  the  multiplication-table  and  who  always  subscribe  them- 
selves with  a  little  i,  we  demur.  If  for  no  other  reason,  vye  quote  the 
jockey's  one  reason  why  his  nag  could  not  make  his  mile  in  2:40, — "  The 
distance  is  too  great  for  the  time." 

Before  me  is  the  circular  of  a  college  which  claims  a  high  antiquity, 
has  graduated  15,000  pupils  and  every  one  an  accomplished  account- 
ant. It  generously  opens  its  dooi^sto  all  over  13  and  under  50,  with  a 
proviso  for  special  cases  outside  these  limits.  In  ten  weeks,  on  an 
average,  it  promises  to  put  its  pupils  through  a  complete  course  of 
Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  and  Business  Arithmetic,  requiring  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  books  and  blanks;  to  take  them  through  an  actual 
business  course  in  several  departments,  concluding  with  banking;  be- 
sides attending  a  course  of  business  lectures.      "Truly,  "  if  it  be  done 
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and  well  done,  it  were  well  to  be  at  the  doing."  But  it  will  hardly 
make  our  teachers  who  know  the  necessity  of  drill,  and  repetition, 
and  frequent  review,  to  make  even  a  feeble  impression  on  the  average 
mind,  believe  that  this  teaching  is  so  far  superior  to  their  own  as  to 
discourage  their  modest  efforts.  One  college,  which  claims  a  thousand 
graduates  yearly,  and  which  has  no  class-system,  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  personal  attention  bestowed  by  the  accomplished  principal  upon 
the  letters  of  the  pupils.  Dividing  the  working  hours  of  a  full 
school-year  by  1000,  it  will  readily  appear  that  tlie  time  bestowed  upon 
each  will  hardly  warrant  so  great  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

The  style  of  advertising  these  schools  is  reprehensible.  Claiming  to 
be  on  a  level  with  our  best  training-schools,  they  advertise  like  quack 
doctors.  Their  circulars,  embellished  with  pictures  of  their  teachers 
and  their  recitation-rooms,  and  their  string  of  puffs  from  grateful 
pupils  or  disinterested  editors,  rej^d  surprisingly  like  the  patent-medi- 
cine bills.  The  excellences  of  Drake's  Plantation  Bitters  are  rivaled 
by  the  excellences  of  these  colleges,  on  paper,  ^one  of  them  ever 
have  a  dolt  or  a  blockhead  among  their  pupils.  Their  colleges  are  all 
magnificent.  One  stately  building  adorned  the  columns  of  Leslie's 
Pictorial,  without  a  hint  that  it  was  not  erected.  Of  late  there  seems 
to  be  a  little  rivalry  among  the  institutions,  and  each,  like  the  Towns- 
ends  of  Sarsaparilla  fame,  claims  to  be  'the  original  Jacob'.  Each  has 
some  wonderful  '  Professor  of  Penmanship',  undoubtedly  the  best  pen- 
man in  the  United  States,  and,  of  course,  all  his  pupils  will  be  his 
equals.  Each  school  has  its  corps  of  grateful  graduates,  who  pronounce 
it  'the  best  on  the  continent'.  A  merchant  in  a  petty  country-village 
writes  that  "your  college  is  bound  to  succeed:  it  has  no  equal,  it  need 
fear  no  rival."  In  plain  English,  the  man  was  educated  in  this  school. 
How  does  he  know  all  the  schools  of  the  country. 

One  mischief  is  incidental  to  the  location  of  the  colleges  and  the 
want  of  class-system.  Many  of  them  are  in  large  cities,  and  allure  to 
the  city  young  men  who  may  study  much  or  little,  as  they  please,  and 
are  left  free  to  pick  up  bad  habits.  The  'chain  of  colleges',  by  which 
system  a  pupil  can  run  from  city  to  city,  spend  as  much  or  as  little 
time  as  he  will,  and  go  elsewhere  to  continue  the  same  nominal  con- 
nection, seems  likely  to  increase  this  evil. 

The  continual  slurs  cast  upon  other  schools  by  commei'cial-college 
circulars  do  not  directly  affect  their  interests.  But  if  the  public  are 
ever  persuaded,  by  them  or  by  any  other  means,  that  'cross  cuts'  into 
business  are  the  best,  and  that  any  thing  can  be  substituted  for  hard 
work  and  thorough  drill;  if  boys  imbibe  the  notion  that  they  can  be 
thoroughly  qualified  to  succeed  in  business  without  long,  patient  and 
earnest  labor,  there  will  be  mischief  done. 

The  commercial  college  has  its  legitimate  place.  As  a  train ixig-scliool 
for  pupils  who  are  already  well  grounded  in  elements,  and  wish  prac- 
14 
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tice  under  masters  in  their  respective  sciences,  it  can  do  a  good  work, 
and  in  its  place  should  be  welcomed.  But  when  it  professes  to  do  the 
work  of  years  in  as  many  weeks,  when  it  places  itself  above  the  com- 
mon school  as  a  means  of  elementary  instruction,  and  urges  pupils  to 
enter  it  who  can  not  profit  by  it,  and  holds  out  deceptive  inducements 
to  bring  in  the  unwary,  it  deserves  condemnation  and  rebuke,     y.  s.  d. 


MARKING 


In  our  High  Schools,  and  in  most  of  the  classes  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  the 
rank  of  each  pupil  is  kept  by  means  of  checks  and  credit,  or  marks  for  conduct 
and  recitations;  and  in  estimating  rank,  it  is  usual  to  combine  the  marks  for 
scholarship  with  the  marks  for  deportment.  There  are  several  objections  to 
the  system,  as  at  present  managed. 

1.  To  mark  for  each  recitation  is  a  great  tax  on  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
teacher,  and  diminishes,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his  direct  teaching  power. 
So  far  as  the  teacher  becomes  a  mere  hearer  of  recitations,  so  far  this  objection 
ceases  to  hold  good. 

2.  The  ditliculty  of  discriminating  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  do  justice  to 
the  pupils. 

3.  The  tendency  of  the  system  to  make  scholars  superficial,  as  the  reward  or 
rank  is  bestowed  for  passing  the  recitation,  and  not  for  what  is  treasured  up 
and  retained. 

4.  It  is  a  perpetual  temptation  to  practice  deception,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  pupils  yield  to  the  temptation  sooner  or  later. 

6.  Conduct  and  scholarship  are  things  totally  unlike;  and  to  add  together  the 
marks  indicating  these  two  distinct  classes  of  merit  to  determine  the  sum-total 
of  the  merit  of  a  pupil  is  a  proceeding  as  irrational  as  that  of  adding  the  num- 
bers representing  the  weight  and  hight  of  a  pupil  to  ascertain  the  cubical 
measure  of  his  corporeal  figure.  Boston  School  Report,  1866. 

The  author  suggests,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of,  that 
the  rank  of  pupils  be  determined  '  by  a  series  of  examinations  at  regular 
and  not  very  distant  periods'.  He  says  "If  you  examine  a  class 
thoroughly  once  a  month,  ranking  the  members  according  to  the  re- 
sult, and  then  bestow  the  honors  at  the  end  of  the  year  according  to 
the  results  of  the  final  examination,  or  according  to  the  combined  re- 
sults of  all  the  trials,  it  is  evident  that  the  medals  would  be  more  like- 
ly to  go  to  the  best  scholars  than  they  are  on  the  present  system." 

I  think  the  objections  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  every 
teacher  who  keeps  a  record  of  recitations.  The  first  four  seem  to  be 
well  taken.  The  fifth  is  not  so  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  'conduct 
and  scholarship  are  things  totally  unlike'.  But  is  n't  correct  deport- 
ment as  essential  as  good  scholarship,  in  order  that  a  pupil  may  stand 
at  the  head  of  his  school?  If  our  schools  are  to  ignore  the  conduct  of 
their  pupils,  then  the  objection  is  a  valid  one.  If  a  pupil  is  vicious,  he 
ought  not  to  be  ranked  at  the  head.  It  is  undoubtedly  well  to  make 
a  scholarship  and  deportment  average  for  each  pupil,  so  that  it  can  be 
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seen  at  once  what  is  the  pupil's  standing  in  either.  But  the  rank 
should  be  determined  from  the  sum  of  these. 

Again:  Will  the  remedy  proposed  correct  the  evils  complained  of? 
Is  the  teacher  less  liable  to  make  mistakes  when  he  marks  a  pupil 
once  a  month  than  when  he  marks  every  day?  I  think  not.  It  is 
true  that  if  you  make  the  examination  by  written  questions  you  can 
take  your  time  to  decide  upon  the  value  of  the  answers.  But  the 
same  things  that  prevent  the  teacher  from  forming  a  correct  judgment 
in  the  first  case  must  be  considered  in  the  last.  Many  pupils  can  not 
express  themselves  readily  with  a  pen,  and  therefore  will  fail  on  a 
written  examination.  Others  will  be  confused  by  oral  questions,  but 
will  write  fluently  on  the  same  topics.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  make  allowance  for  these  differences. 

Again :  When  the  pupil  is  marked  at  each  recitation,  his  monthly 
average  seems  to  correct  any  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  his 
teacher.  The  mark  for  one  day  may  be  too  low ;  but  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  infer  that  the  mark  for  the  second  day  will  not  be  too  high? 
Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  monthly  summary  will  be  very  apt  to 
indicate  his  connect  standing. 

Will  not  other  teachers  give  their  ideas  on  this  subject  through  the 
Teacher.  e.  a.  g. 

Decatur. 


TEACHER'S      THOUGHTS. 


Five  minutes  of  nine:  the  bell  rings,  and  here,  in  double  file,  they 
come.  Faces  flushed  by  the  keen  December  wind,  and  eyes  bright 
with  the  excitement  of  play.  Up  the  stairs  with  springing  steps,  and 
on  through  the  halls,  until  one  after  another  is  lost  from  sight  in  their 
respective  rooms, —  and  still  they  come!  Four  hundred  boys  and  girls ! 
What  powers  for  good  or  evil!  What  capacity  for  joy  and  sorrow! 
What  will  their  future  lives  be?  In  what  paths  will  they  walk  in  the 
years  that  are  coming? 

As  these  questions  arise,  our  thoughts  go  out  to  the  broad  western 
lands  that  yet  remain  to  be  possessed,  and  we  think  that  some  of  these 
boys  may  be  called  there  to  open  farms,  build  up  cities,  and  lay  out 
railroads,  and,  mayhap,  to  open  up  the  mines  of  mineral  wealth  with 
which  our  country  so  abounds;  and  some,  too,  must  remain  in  our 
midst  to  stand,  after  a  while,  in  the  places  of  our  business  men,  while 
others  may  serve  the  interests  of  humanity  as  well  in  the  walks  of  a 
professional  life.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  each  one  of  them  must  be  the 
centre  of  an  influence  widening  with  the  years  and  extending  beyond 
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time;  and  in  the  future  of  each  lies  a  life-woik  to  be  done.  Shall  he 
be  instructed  to  do  it  well? 

How  many  hearts  have  their  best  hopes  centred  in  these  young 
creatures  now  passing  before  us  with  their  bright  faces  and  care-free 
minds !  Father,  in  the  shop  or  the  mill,  in  the  store  or  the  office,  toils 
cheerfully  on  as  he  thinks  of  his  boys  and  girls  now  in  school,  and 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  see  them  useful  and  happy 
men  and  women;  and  mother  is  patiently  going  from  one  household 
task  to  another,  comforting  herself,  as  she  grows  weary  of  the  endless 
making  and  mending  and  picking-up  and  putting-away,  with  the 
thought  of  the  time  when  around  her  shall  be  tall  sons  and  fair 
daughters  making  glad  her  heart.  Grandma,  busy  with  her  knitting- 
needles,  is  thinking  of  the  children,  too.  She  remembers  the  time 
when  her  own  little  ones  walked  miles  across  the  fields  and  through 
the  woods  to  the  old  log  school-house,  where  they  learned  to  read,  write 
and  cipher;  and,  as  she  contrasts  this  with  the  advantages  of  these 
days,  she  expects  great  things  of  Johnny,  Mary,  and  the  others.  If 
any  of  these  bright  hopes  are  blasted,  if  any  of  these  children  go  out 
into  the  world  with  broken  health,  with  ill-developed  minds,  or  hearts 
distorted  by  evil  passions,  shall  any  of  the  sin  lie  at  our  door? 

But  they  are  all  gone  now,  and  we  must  go  too.  As  we  enter  the 
open  door,  our  work  for  the  day  lies  spread  out  before  us.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  is  clean  work.     Yea,  vei-ily,  if  we  do  it  well.  a. 


TRAINING      AND      TEACHING 


"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it." 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pedagogues  employed  as  instructors  of 
youth,  each  of  which  might  claim  to  be  the  special  exponents  of  that 
system  of  education  which  will  be  illustrated  from  youth  to  age. 

1st.  We  have  the  Book  Teacher, —  one  who  relies  implicitly  upon  the 
text-book  as  the  only  means  of  imparting  knowledge.  For  such  per- 
sons the  questions  in  text-books  are  expressly  made.  They  accept  the 
text  as  it  is  presented,  without  thought,  and  the  questions  are  asked 
without  reflection.  Pupils  are  expected  to  answer  in  the  language  of 
the  author,  and  any  deviation  from  the  words  of  the  book  is  consid- 
ered an  evidence  of  inattention  and  neglect.  Memory  seems  to  be 
the  only  faculty  worth  cultivating,  and  even  that  is  overburdened  by 
by  the  injudiciousness  of  its  exercise.  Such  pedagogues  do  not  teach, 
although  they  may  hear  classes  and  keep  school.     The  instruction  their 
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pupils  receive  is  from  the  books,  and  for  all  purposes  of  training  they 
might  as  well  be  without  their  so-called  teacher. 

2d.  We  find  a  class  of  persons  who  are  Talkers:  they  think  talking 
is  teaching.  Being  gifted  with  great  loquacity,  their  efforts  cost  them 
no  labor;  they  talk  because  they  love  the  exercise,  and  imagine  that 
talking  is  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  instruction.  It  is  easier  for  such 
teachers  to  tell  their  pupils  all  they  wish  them  to  learn  than  to  have 
them  acquire  knowledge  from  books  or  even  memorize  lessons.  Oral 
instruction  is  the  special  admiration  of  the  children,  who  would  great- 
ly prefer  to  be  passive  recipients  than  engage  in  the  real  labor  of 
learning  and  thinking  for  themselves.  Juvenile  lectures  may  be  vast- 
ly entertaining,  but  they  are  of  little  advantage  in  that  system  of  in- 
struction whose  object  it  is  to  train  u]}  a  cliild  in  the  way  he  should  go. 

3d.  The  real  teacher  is  a  Trainer, —  one  who,  by  judicious  discipline, 
teaches  the  pupil  to  see  and  think  and  know  for  himself;  who  only 
uses  books  as  helps,  and  is  sparing  of  his  words  unless  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  develop  thought  in  the  pupil.  He  trains  best  who, 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  words,  secures  the  most  diligent  applica- 
tion and  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  subjects  of  study.  To  study 
diligently  is  a  great  art;  to  apply  the  mind  at  will  to  the  investigation 
of  any  subject  and  hold  it  there  implies  a  mastery  over  the  mental 
powers  that  indicates  the  highest  and  best  training.  Such  discipline 
is  invaluable,  and  can  only  be  attained  when  the  teacher  is  a  master  of 
his  profession. 

If  we  would  'train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go',  we  must  ex- 
ercise all  his  faculties:  we  must  teach  him  how  to  study,  how  to  use 
the  powers  of  his  mind  that  he  may  be  independent;  we  must  study 
the  laws  of  mind,  and  not  seek  to  substitute  our  minds  for  his.        b. 


WHAT      OF      THY      WORK? 


What  of  thy  work,  0  sculptor? 

Art  working  with  steady  hand? 
Thou  carvest  thy  letters  in  marble, 

Not  on  the  fleeting  sand. 

The  glory  of  summer  is  passing: 
Reaper!  the  autumn  will  come. 

Hast  fearlessly  thrust  in  thy  sickle? 
Art  gath'ring  thy  harvest  home? 

What  of  thy  work,  pale  gleaner 
Of  grain  which  the  reaper  leaves? 

Art  patiently  culling  the  scattered  ears 
And  binding  the  scanty  sheaves? 
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What  of  thy  work,  0  teacher? 

Art  striving  with  earnest  will? 
Not  less  hast  thou  than  the  reaper 

A  mission  to  fulfill. 

Thy  work  is  enduring  as  marble. 

God  grant  thee  a  purpose  true, 
That  no  false  stroke  may  blemish 

The  beautiful  work  thou  'dst  do ; 

For  soon  will  the  '  term  '  be  ended, 
And  soon  the  long  year  close, 

Soon  will  this  golden  harvest 
Give  place  to  the  winter's  snows. 

We  shall  have  a  'long  vacation ', 
A  final  '  close  of  school ' : 

A  year  will  begin  in  which  never 
Shall  enter  '  report '  or  '  rule '. 

What  of  this  life  of  teaching 

Will  the  final  '  abstract'  be? 
What  has  the  Angel  of  Record 
for  Eternity? 


PRIMAEY     SCHOOLS. 


There  is  no  portion  of  community  that  ought  to  excite  the  solicitude 
and  become  the  object  of  the  tender  care  of  every  well-wisher  of  his 
race  more  than  the  little  children  in  the  primary  schools.  Their  con- 
dition is  such,  in  fact,  as  to  demand  his  attention.  In  most  graded 
schools  they  are  crowded  together  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  build- 
ing, kept  confined  in  the  damp  rooms,  six  hours  in  a  day,  during  ten 
months  in  a  year,  with  impure  air,  little  or  no  sunshine,  often  in- 
structed by  the  poorest  of  teachers,  and  turned  out  at  the  recesses 
with  the  whole  herd  of  larger  children,  to  endure  their  harshness  and 
learn  all  their  wickedness. 

It  would  be  far  better,  for  them  and  for  their  teachers,  that  they 
should  not  occupy  the  same  building  with  the  pupils  in  more  advanced 
classes.  They  need  different  accommodations,  different  hours  of  study 
and  play,  and  in  many  respects  a  different  plan  of  instruction.  It  is 
important,  too,  that  they  be  brought  into  school  younger  than  they 
now  are,  especially  in  cities  and  crowded  neighborhoods,  where  they 
often  get  their  first  indelible  lessons  in  the  street. 

There  are  thousands  of  children  in  our  state  whose  parents  are  in 
all  respects  unfit  to  be  their  instructors.     The  earlier  such  are  placed 
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under  the  care  of  a  good  school  and  faithful,  loving  teachers,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  them  and  for  society.  They  will  thus  be  withdrawn, 
in  a  good  measure,  from  the  corrupting  influences  under  which  they 
will  be  sure  to  come,  and  from  the  evils  arising  from  parental  neglect 
or  parental  example,  before  their  moral  nature  has  become  so  tainted 
by  actual  sin  as  to  neutralize  much  of  the  instruction  they  may  after- 
ward receive. 

These  schools  ought  to  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  homes 
of  the  children,  to  secure  their  regular  attendance  and  to  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  their  parents  for  their  safety  on  the  way.  All  the  arrange- 
ments of  such  schools  need  to  be  different  from  what  can  be  secured 
in  the  large  buildings.  They  should  have  school-rooms,  light,  airy, 
and  cheerful,  large  enough  for  the  convenient  management  of  the 
classes;  play-grounds,  properly  inclosed,  adorned  with  trees  and  flow- 
ers, and  so  provided  with  safe  and  proper  apparatus  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  children  that  they  shall  become  even  more  important 
than  the  school-rooms,  as  the  means  of  their  physical  and  moral  im- 
provement, and  the  place  where  their  manners  and  personal  habits 
can  be  better  trained  than  elsewhere. 

These  things  require  for  their  best  attainment  the  erection  of  smaller 
houses  in  the  midst  of  the  homes  of  the  children,  each  under  the  care 
of  two  teachers,  fitted  up  with  those  cheap  and  simple  provisions 
which  shall  beautify  and  bless  their  young  lives,  proving  a  corrective 
of  many  evils,  and  helping  on  toward  a  better  and  higher  civilization 
than  has  yet  blessed  our  world. 

To  teach  such  schools ;  to  regulate  the  hours  of  study  and  play  so  as 
to  give  variety,  vivacity  and  interest  to  all  of  the  exercises,  without 
overexciting  the  nervous  system  or  overtasking  any  faculty  of  mind 
or  body;  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  mild  dispositions,  to  graceful  and 
respectful  manners,  and  unqviestioning  obedience;  to  preserve  and 
quicken  a  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  conscience,  as  the  instinctive 
monitor  of  the  approach  of  wrong;  to  cultivate  the  senses  to  habits  of 
quick  and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination;  to  teach  the  use 
of  the  voice,  and  of  simple,  ready  and  correct  language;  to  cultivate 
the  intellectual  faculties  by  appropriate  exercises  in  drawing,  calcula- 
tion, and  lessons  on  the  properties  and  classification  of  objects; — to  do 
all  these  things,  and  more,  requires  in  the  teacher  a  rare  union  of 
qualities  found  in  scarce  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  male  sex,  and  to  be 
looked  for  with  the  greatest  chance  of  success  among  females,  in 
whose  own  hearts  love,  hope,  and  patience,  have  first  kept  school,  and 
whose  laps  seem  always  full  of  the  blossoms  of  knowledge  to  be  show- 
ered on  the  heads  and  hearts  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

This  class  of  instructors  as  they  are,  I  know  from  much  observation, 
is  a  hope  and  a  promise  of  blessing  to  our  land  and  race.  A  writer  of 
their  own  sex  thus  speaks  of  them      Contrasting  them  with  the  young 
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ladies  of  Virginia,  she  says  "But  how  is  it  with  the  Yankee  girl?  She 
is  a  cheei'y,  radiant,  helpful  little  body.  She  can  turn  old  things  up- 
side down  and  inside  out  till  they  are  almost  as  good  as  new.  She  has 
a  thorough  English  education  at  least, —  perhaps  more.  The  liquid 
Latin,  the  vivacious  French,  which  she  studied  at  the  old  Academy, 
have  given  a  softness  to  her  speech,  a  fullness  to  her  range  of  words,  a 
perspicuity  to  her  thought,  which  enables  her  to  express  herself  with 
ease,  if  not  with  elegance,  on  all  the  subjects  she  has  mastered.  She 
knows  nothing  in  a  jumbled,  muddled  way:  her  stores  of  knowledge 
are  all  distinct,  and  available.  Having  made  them  perfectly  her  own, 
she  has  a  tact  in  imparting  them  to  others  which  is  quite  wonderful. 
Great  circumstances  would  rouse  her  to  great  devotion  and  hero- 
ism, and  even  along  the  dull  levels  of  daily  labor  she  causes  a  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  which  inspires  and  exalts  the  lowliest  toil.  It  is 
because  she  is  ambitious  and  earnest,  because  her  powers  have  a  pur- 
pose and  her  life  an  object,  which  fills  all  her  hours  with  healthful  ac- 
tivity, that  she  is  just  the  independent,  self-reliant,  useful  creature 
that  she  is." 

The  earlier  we  can  establish  in  every  populous  district  primary 
schools  under  teachers  whose  hearts  are  made  strong  by  deep  religious 
principle,  who  have  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian  love  to  fashion 
anew  the  bad  manners,  and  soften  the  harsh  and  self-willed  perverse- 
ness  of  neglected  children,  who  have  patience  to  begin  every  morning 
with  but  little,  if  any,  perceptible  advance  beyond  where  they  began 
the  previous  morning,  with  prompt  and  kind  sympathies,  and  ready 
skill  in  imparting  instruction,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of 
education  and  every  good  cause.  k.  y. 


MAKE  THE  SCHOOL-EOOM  PLEASANT. 


There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object. 
The  first  and  best  way,  perhaps,  is  to  be  pleasant  and  cheerful  one's 
self  Most  teachers  who  really  wish,  and  perseveringly  endeavor,  to 
make  their  school-rooms  pleasant  places  for  their  scholars  to  gather, 
are  in  a  great  degree  successful. 

If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  pictures,  or  even  one  picture,  to  decorate 
the  room,  it  should  be  done.  Any  one  who  has  had  opportunity  to 
observe  will  readily  understand  what  an  endless  source  of  enjoyment 
engravings  or  colored  lithographs  afford  to  young  people,  especially 
when  they  have  been  obtained  by  their  own  efforts.  What  'loopholes 
in  the  walls'  they  furnish  to  the  young  eyes  that  gaze  upon  them! 
Thev  are  such  helps  as  a  teacher  can  hardly  afford  to  do  without. 
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Cai'eful  attention  to  the  personal  comfort  of  every  scholar,  so  far  as 
a  teacher  needs  to  attend  to  it,  and  even  where  she  does  not  need,  will 
commonly  be  quickly  appreciated.  A  little  neglect  in  any  way,  even 
an  omitted  morning  salutation,  has  made  many  a  pupil  find  the 
school-room  an  unhappy  place. 

The  dress  of  teachers  has  something  to  do  in  making  the  school- 
room pleasant.  Ladies  ofifend  oftener  in  this  regard,  perhaps,  than 
gentlemen ;  but  I  once  knew  even  a  gentleman  whom  the  grown-up 
girls  in  school  could  n't  tolerate,  for  the  grease-spots  on  his  clothing. 
His  careful  teaching  and  fine  scholarshiij  were  well-nigh  lost  upon 
them,  because  his  appearance  was  a  constant  annoyance.  I  do  not  say 
that  fines  and  imprisonments  should  be  the  penalty  for  slovenliness, 
but  they  have  been  imposed  for  less  offenses. 

If  there  is  any  person  who  ought  to  be  choice  in  the  selection  of 
patterns,  and  who  should  exercise  a  nice  taste  in  every  toilet  arrange- 
ment, it  is  that  one  toward  whom  a  hundred  bright,  eager  eyes  are  to 
be  directed,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  two  hundred  day^  in  the  year; 
eyes  that  never  fail  to  see  a  mislaid  dress-fold,  a  wrinkled  collar,  a 
soiled  garment;  eyes,  also,  that  never  fail  to  see  and  admire  a  pretty 
print,  a  clean  white  apron,  or  a  spotless  wristband.  One  can  not  well 
help  the  color  of  her  eyes,  or  the  shade  of  her  complexion;  but  one 
can  determine  the  color  of  the  ribbon  and  the  hue  of  the  raiment  in 
which  she  will  array  herself  It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  to  dress 
'comely'  that  a  teacher  need  to  fail  in  doing  it;  and,  as  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  pictures,  no  teacher  can  afford  not  to  do  it.  The  term 
'dowdyish'  can,  perhaps,  never  be  applied  to  men,  or  is  not,  at  least; 
but  its  application  to  women  is  some  times  eminently  appropriate.  If 
a  '  dowdyish '-looking  teacher  can  ever  make  a  school-room  cheerful 
and  pleasant,  I  am  greatly  at  fault. 

There  is  no  denying  the  power  of  form  and  feature  upon  the  human 
mind,  nor  more  can  we  deny  the  influence  of  apparel.  Just  here  I 
seem  to  know  that  many  voices  are  saying  "  But  I  can  not  a^orc?  to 
dress  elegantly!"  Certainly  you  can  not  afford  to  dress  elegantly  if  you 
are  a  teacher:  I  did  not  use  that  word;  and  please  notice  that  comeli- 
ness and  elegance  are  words  wide  asunder. 

Let  the  sunlight  into  your  school-room;  let  the  fresh  air  in;  come 
yourself  'with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart':  so  shall  it  be  well  with 
thee,  and  well  for  those  whom  the  Master  has  given,  for  a  longer  or 
for  a  shorter  period,  to  your  training  influence.  a.  n. 


Every  one  of  us,  with  God's  help,  and  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  capability,  himself  makes  his  own  disposition,  character,  and 
permanent  position. 
15 
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THE  EASE  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  POSITION. 


The  last  session  of  the  State  Association  will  be  remembered  by 
those  present,  because  of  the  op2:)ortunity  it  aflbrded  to  listen  to 
Horace  Greeley  on  practical  educational  questions.  Suggestions  on 
this  subject  coming  from  so  keen  a  student  of  social  and  political 
science  as  he  is,  and  one  who  has  enjoyed  so  great  an  opportunity  of 
observing  men  and  institutions  in  our  country,  are  like  the  prean- 
nounced  results  of  many  of  the  theories  and  experiments  of  the 
school-room. 

Mr.  Greeley  stated,  at  the  outset,  that  what  he  might  say  would  be 
the  result  of  his  observation  rather  than  of  any  actual  experience  as  a 
teacher,  for  of  the  latter  personage  he  has  never  enjoyed  the  pleasures  or 
perplexities.  Hence,  when  he  speaks  of  those  things  in  the  teacher's 
life  which  can  be  known  only  by  experience,  no  one  will  claim  that  his 
ideas  carry  with  them  the  weight  or  value  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  in  the  work.  If  we  understood  him  aright,  he  claimed  that 
the  profession  of  teaching  is  one  of  unusual  ease  and  quiet:  no  other 
one  affords  so  great  opportunities  for  a  growth  in  knowledge  and  for 
higher  literary  culture  and  enjoyment.  The  teacher  knows  nothing 
of  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  worry  the  man  of  business,  through 
his  hours  of  leisure  as  well  as  of  labor.  He  hoped  that  the  occupation 
of  teaching  might  become  more  permanent  in  stead  of  being  only  a 
stepping-stone  to  other  positions. 

Now,  the  very  fact  that  so  many  abandon  the  teachers'  ranks  is  evi- 
dence that  the  position  is  not  one  of  great  ease  or  profit.  That  those 
who  leave  the  profession  almost  invariably  remain  out  of  it  is  evidence 
that  the  other  occupations  —  for  ex-teachers  are  found  in  almost  every 
calling  —  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  desirable  than  teaching.  How 
few  there  are  who  remain  in  the  ranks  till  even  middle  age,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  growing  old  in  them. 

But,  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  it  true  that  the  teacher's  is  a 
position  of  ease,  or  freedom  from  care?  Grant  that  the  man  of  busi- 
ness is  harassed  with  anxieties  long  after  he  leaves  his  counting-room: 
is  it  any  less  so  with  the  teacher  after  his  pupils  are  dismissed?  Do 
the  mind-  and  nerve-exhausting  labors  of  the  day  leave  him  in  con- 
dition for  quiet  enjoyment  or  the  pursuit  of  literary  recreations?  Are 
not  the  responsibilities  of  an  educator  of  the  minds  of  youth  and  the 
guardian  of  their  moral  character  quite  as  well  adapted  to  excite  wor- 
rying, anxious  care  as  are  those  of  the  dealer  in  stocks,  or  of  him  who 
writes  the  lawyer's  brief?  Mr.  Greeley's  good  hope  for  the  profession 
is  based  upon  the  very  fact  that,  from  their  superior  inducements,  the 
other  professions  or  avocations  lure  the  teacher  from  his  position. 
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But  there  is  another  fact  which  bears  more  direct  testimony  upon 
the  relative  wear  and  exhaustion  of  the  different  occupations.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  health  and  average  duration  of  life  of  men 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  their  mental  labor  and  the  drafts  made 
upon  the  nervous  energy.  From  a  statistical  table  found  in  Dr.  Tar- 
bell's  'Source  of  Health',  we  learn  that  of  100  men  from  each  one  of 
the  different  occupatioVis  the  number  reaching  the  age  of  70  was  as 
follows:  clergymen,  42;  farmers,  40;  commercial  men,  35;  military 
men,  33;  lawyers,  29;  artists,  28;  teachers,  27;  physicians,  24.  What 
farther  or  more  convincing  proof  than  this  is  needed  to  show  that  the 
teacher's  is  no  sinecure  among  the  professions? 


THE        METRIC        SYSTEM. 


The  Metric  System  has  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
division  into  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  as  it  is  used  in 
Federal  Money.  It  enlarges  the  application  of  the  common  system  of 
notation.  It  substitutes  a  uniform  scale  for  the  variable  one  now  in 
use.  Commencing  with  a  certain  unit,  the  various  measures  of  length, 
area,  volume,  and  weight,  are  so  formed  from  it  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship extending  through  the  whole,  by  which  a  number  can  be 
readily  changed  from  one  measure  of  capacity  to  another,  or  from  a 
measure  of  capacity  to  one  of  weight. 

Without  stopping  to  trace  its  history,  it  will  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose  to  state  that  the  unit  of  length,  to  which  all  others  are  re- 
lated, the  Meter,  is  nearly  one  ten-millionth  of  the  arc  extending  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole.  Its  length  is  equal  to  39.87  inches.  With 
this  measure  as  the  unit,  the  names  of  the  higher  denominations  are 
formed  by  prefixing  the  Greek  terms  deka^  hedo,  kilo,  and  myria,  sig- 
nifying, respectively,  ten,  one  hundred,  one  thousand,  and  ten  thou- 
sand. The  subdivisions  of  the  unit  receive  their  names  by  prefixing 
the  Latin  terms  deci,  centi,  and  milli,  meaning  one-tenth,  one-hun- 
dredth, and  one-thousandth.  The  multiplication  or  division  can  be 
carried  farther,  if  desired;  but  for  all  practical  measurement  the  de- 
nominations given  are  sufficient, —  the  myriameter  being  equal  to 
6.2137  miles,  and  the  millimeter  to  0.0394  inch.*  It  will  be  readily 
seen,  from  the  construction  of  the  table,  that  to  change  a  number  from 
one  denomination  to  another  involves  only  the  proper  change  of  the 
decimal-point. 

The  denominations  of  common  square  measure  are  the  same  as  of 

*  The  abbreviation  for  the  meter  is  M.,  and  for  the  denominations  above,  D.M., 
H.M.,  K.M.,  and  M.M. ;  for  the  denominations  below,  d.m.,  cm.,  and  m.m. 
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long  measure.  It  is  well  to  note  that  in  this  measure  it  takes  100  of 
any  denomination  to  make  one  oi'  the  next  higher,  so  that  each  order 
should  occupy  two  places.  Thus  one  square  dekameter  (1  D.M.^) 
equals  one  hundred  square  meters  (100  M.^).  The  number  22-5  M.^  may 
be  read  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  meters,  or  two  square 
dekameters  and  twenty-five  square  meters.  The  number  6.758  M.^ 
may  be  read  6  square  meters,  75  square  decitneters,  and  80  square 
centimeters,  or  6  square  meters  and  7580  square  centimeters.  For 
measuring  land  larger  measures  than  the  square  measure  are  used. 
The  unit  of  land-measure  is  the  D.M.'',  known  as  the  are.  The  only 
other  denominations  are  the  hectare  and  the  centiare.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  intervening  orders,  dekare  and  declare,  find  no  place 
in  the  table.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  decimal  order  has  been 
applied  to  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  squares,  and  not  to  their 
areas.  The  centiare  is  the  square  meter;  the  are,  the  square  dekame- 
ter; and  the  hectare,  the  square  hectometer.  Hence  the  dekare  or 
the  declare  would  have  a  fractional  number  to  represent  the  length  of 
its  side.  Ten  square  surfaces  can  not  be  combined  in  one  surface  of 
the  same  shape  and  give  a  wiiole  number  of  units  on  a  side. 

In  cubic  measure,  the  cubic  meter  (M.')  and  its  subdivisions  —  the 
cubic  decimeter  (d.m.^),  centimeter  (c.m.^),  and  millimeter  (m.m.*) — 
are  the  only  denominations.  The  cubic  meter  contains  1.308  cubic 
yards.  As  in  square  measure  two  places  were  given  to  each  order,  so, 
for  a  similar  reason,  in  this  measure  three  places  should  be  given.  To 
indicate  12M.^  and  45  d.m.^,  we  would  write  12.045M.^  This  expression 
might  also  be  read  12,045  d.m.^  The  cubic  meter  is  the  unit  of 
measure  for  firewood.  It  then  receives  the  name  of  stere.  The  other 
denominations  are  dekastere  and  decistere. 

In  the  metric  system  the  dry  and  liquid  measures  are  reduced  to 
one,  the  principal  unit  of  which  is  the  cubic  decimeter,  known  as  a 
liter.  Its  capacity  is  908  thousandths  of  a  quart,  dry  measure,  or 
1.0567  quarts  liquid  measure.  The  subdivisions  of  the  liter  are  the 
deciliter  and  centiliter.  The  measures  larger  than  the  liter  are  deka- 
liter, hectoliter,  and  kiloliter.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  unit  is 
derived,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  any  number  of  this  measure  to  an  equiva- 
lent one  in  cubic  measure.  Thus  the  cubic  decimeter  or  the  liter  is 
equal  to  1000  cubic  centimeters;  hence  the  deciliter  will  be  equivalent 
to  100  cubic  centimeters,  the  centiliter  to  10  cubic  centimeters,  and,  if 
farther  division  is  desired,  the  milliliter  would  equal  one  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

In  passing  from  the  measure  of  capacity  to  that  of  weight,  the  unit 
has  been  fixed  with  reference  to  the  original  unit  of  length,  the  meter. 
It  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  decimeter  of  distilled  water,  in  a 
vacuum,  at  a  temperature  of  four  degrees  of  the  Centigrade  thermom- 
eter, and  is  called  the  kilogram.     Its  weight  is  2.2046  pounds  avoir- 
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dupois.     The  thousandth  part  of  a  kilogram  is  called  the  gram,  from 
which  the  table  is  constructed  as  with  the  meter. 

The  convenience  of  this  relationship  between  the  measures  of  ca- 
j)acity  and  weight  is  illustrated  in  the  ease  with  which  a  number  can 
be  changed  from  one  measure  to  the  other.  Thus  the  kilogram,  or 
one  thousand  grams,  equals  one  cubic  decimeter,  or  one  thousand  cu- 
bic centimeters  of  water.  Hence  a  gram  weighs  the  same  as  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  water;  a  dekagram,  the  same  as  ten  cubic  centimeters; 
a  hectogram,  the  same  as  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT  IS  QUANTITY? 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  scienee,  whose  basis  is  founded  upon 
axioms  and  definitions,  it  is  important  that  those  definitions  should 
be  perfect.  An  attempt  at  definition  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  Ap- 
proximation falls  short  of  the  real  limits  and  is,  in  reality,  no  definition  at 
all.  The  arrangement  of  words  used  in  giving  a  definition  constitutes 
&  proposition.  A  proposition  is  composed  of  a  subject  and  predicate.  Now, 
in  a  perfect  definition,  the  predicate  should  include  the  subject,  and  no 
more.  Logically  speaking,  the  sphere  of  the  subject  should  be  just 
equivalent  to  the  sphere  of  the  predicate.  The  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion, the  subject  and  predicate,  may  be  compared  to  two  equal  circles: 
when  they  are  applied  to  each  other,  thej''  will  exactly  coincide.  Then 
they  are  said  to  be  equipollent. 

Let  us  take  the  following  illustrations.  Were  one  to  say  that  a 
horse  is  &  four-legged  animal,  intending  thereby  to  give  a  perfect  defini- 
tion, we  see  at  once  that  it  is  faulty;  for  the  sphere  of  the  predicate  is 
^00  ^ar^re  for  the  subject:  it  includes  too  much:  there  are  many  other 
four-legged  animals  besides  horses.  Again,  were  we  to  define  the  Negro 
as  that  curious  being  who  has  '  no  rights  that  a  white  man  is  bound  to 
respect',  some  might  question  not  only  our  definition  but  our  sanity; 
for  the  progress  of  civil  liberty  has  proved  that  the  living  negro,  as  a 
class,  is  much  more  respected  than  the  memory  of  the  dead  judge  who 
rendered  the  decision.  Again,  were  one  to  say  that  the  negro  is  a  man 
with  a  black  skin  and  woolly  hair,  his  definition  must  be  regarded  a§ 
perfect;  for  the  terms  of  the  proposition  are  equal,  and  can  be  used  in- 
terchangeably. 

So  much  being  premised,  we  are   now   ready  to  define   quantity. 
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Quantity  is  any  thing  that  can  he  measured;  or  otlierwise,  any  thing  capable 
of  measurement.  This  definition  we  regard  as  perfect,  because  its  terms 
are  equal,  and  the  one  may  be  used  for  the  other.  The  very  idea  of 
measuring  implies  a  standard  of  measurement  —  a  unit  of  measure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  definition  already,  given,  that  can  not  be  classed  as 
quantity /or  which  there  is  no  unit  of  measure.  Hence  thought,  faith, 
hope,  joy,  and  the  like,  can  not  be  considered  as  quantities.  Those 
definitions  of  mathematicians  who  define  quantity  as  any  thing  that  is 
capable  of  increase  or  diminution  must  be  regarded  as  incorrect.  Our 
pleasures,  our  faith,  our  hopes,  our  anger,  our  dislikes,  can  be  in- 
creased or  diminished ;  yet,  in  no  mathematical  sense  can  they  be 
be  classed  as  quantities.  We  submit  the  following  definitions  of  quan- 
tity taken  from  works  in  general  use  in  our  schools.     They  are  incorrect. 

"Whatever  is  capable  of  increase  or  diminution,  or  will  admit  of  mensura- 
tion, is  called  magnitude  or  quantity."     (Loomis.) 

"  Quantity  is  any  thing  that  can  be  increased,  diminished,  or  measured." 
(Robinson,  and  Greenleaf.) 

"  Quantity  is  any  thing  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished."     (Ray.) 

"  Quantity  is  that  which  admits  of  increase  or  diminution."  (Stoddard  and 
Henkle. 

Prof  Davies,  in  his  Mathematical  Dictionary  and  his  other  works, 
gives  the  following  definition,  which  seems  to  be  somewhat /aw^^y  and 
wordy : 

"Quantity  is  any  thing  that  can  be  increased,  diminished,  and  measured." 

According  to  this  definition,  quantity  must  be  capable  of  three 
things:  increase,  diminution,  and  mensuration.  If  one  is  wanting,  the 
object  under  consideration  can  not  be  regarded  as  quantity.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  I  am  writing,  as  a  sheet  of 
paper,  is  definite  as  to  quantity.  As  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  can  not  be  in- 
creased. Therefore  it  is  not  embraced  in  the  above  definition,  and, 
consequently,  can  not  be  regarded  as  quantity.  Nor  will  it  avail  to 
say  that  another  sheet  could  be  added  to  it.  We  must  be  guided  by 
the  import  of  the  language  itself  The  words  are  '  any  thing  that  can 
be  increased,  diminished,  and  measured'.  This  paper  belongs  to  the 
class  of  things,  and  as  such,  it  can  not  be  increased. 

As  applicable  to  some  of  the  other  definitions  given  above,  we  quote 
from  Reid,  the  metaphysician : 

"  Quantity  ought  to  be  defined  what  may  be  measured.  Those  who  have  de- 
fined quantity  to  be  whatever  is  capable  of  more  or  less  have  given  too  wide  a 
notion  of  it,  which,  it  is  apprehended,  has  led  some  persons  to  apply  mathe- 
matical reasoning  to  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it.  Pain  and  pleasure  ad- 
mit of  various  degrees;  but  who  can  pretend  to  measure  them." 

Price,  of  Oxford  College,  England,  who  has  written  four  large  octavo 
volumes  upon  the  subject  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  and  who  has 
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discussed  the  term  quantitj'- quite  at  length,  says:  "By  quantity  I 
mean  whatever  is  capable  of  measurement;  whether  it  be  geometrical 
space,  or  weight,  or  time,  or  heat,  or  light,  or  velocity,  or  any  thing 
else;  that,  viz.,  of  which  we  can  predicate  muchness  in  reply  to  the 
question  'how  much?'  or  number  of  times  in  answer  to  'how  many 
times?'  " 

PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 

Problem  8.  A  man  bought  a  house  and  lot  for  $9550,  and  agreed  to 
pay  principal  and  interest  in  5  equal  annual  installments.  How  much 
was  the  annu^il  payment,  interest  6  per  cent.  ? 

9.  a;*+a:3/=8,  and  x+3/*=6.     To  be  solved  by  Quadratics. 

A.  M.  and  others  send  problems  which  will  be  inserted  next  month. 

Solution  1.  The  whole  amount  of  stock  and  gain  is  $17500,  or  |  of 
the  stock.  $4375  is  |  of  $2500,  A's  stock;  $5250  is  |  of  $3000,  B's  stock; 
$7875  is  2  of  $4500,  C's  stock.  $4375— $2500=$! 875,  A's  gain;  $5250— 
$3000=$2250,  B's" gain;  $7875— $4500=$3375,  C's  gain.  o.  s.  w. 

$4375+ $5250+$7875  =$17500  =  the  whole  stock  and  gain.  By  the 
Rules  of  Partnership  we  have  $17500  :  $10000  : :  $4375  :  $2500,  A's  stock; 
$17500  :  $10000  ::  $5250  :  $3000,  B's  stock;  $17500  :  $10000  ::  $7875  : 
$4500,  C's  stock.  $4375— $2500=$1875,  A's  gain;  $5250— $3000=$2250, 
B's  gain;  $7875— $4500=$3375,  C's  gain.  artemas  martin. 

2.  1  +  ^  =  1;  i-i  =  A;  f-A=fg;  |-f8-=A-  Hence  13  feet  is /^  of 
the  hight  of  the  steeple.  .-.  13X  V''='F=43J  feet,  the  hight  of  the 
steeple.  artemas  martin. 

Solutions  received  also  from  0.  S.  "W.,  James  McQuilkin,  and  P.  E.  McDonnell. 
Mr.  McDonnell's  solution  we  do  not  regard  as  correct.     Will  he  explain  it? 

3.  (1)  The  island  is  42  miles  in  circumference.  X,  Y,  and  Z,  travel- 
ing respectively  3,  4  and  6  miles  per  hour,  will  be  respectively  14,  10^ 
and  7  hour.s  making  one  circuit.  The  least  common  multiple  of  14,  lOJ 
and  7,  or  42,  will  be  the  number  of  hours'  travel  requisite  to  bring  the 
travelers  together  at  A.  Supposing  them  to  travel  5  hours  each  half- 
day,  and  to  commence  each  afternoon's  travel  at  12  m.,  as  on  the  first 
day,  they  will  be  together  at  A  June  5th,  1865,  at  2  o'clock  p.m. 

(2)  Z  travels  twice  as  fast  as  X.  When  Z  has  made  one  circuit,  X  is 
is  therefore  half  way  round,  and  X  reaches  the  point  A  just  as  Z  fin- 
ishes his  second  circuit.  It  is  obvious,  then,  since  they  start  from  A 
again  together,  that  X  and  Z  can  be  together  at  no  other  place  than  A. 
Hence  the  travelers  can  not  possibly  meet  at  the  points  B,  C,  and  D. 

o.  s.  w. 

Artemas  Martin  has  sent  us  another  solution  of  Prob.  3,  which  we  may  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  at  some  future  time. 

January  12,  1867. 

Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish, —  Dear  Sir:  With  your  permission,  I  desire 
to  make  a  remark  upon  my  solution  of  Prob.  18,  published  in  the  De- 
cember Teacher.     T  made  that  solution  on  the  supposition  that  the 
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trees  were  all  to  be  arranged  in  the  same  regular  order.  By  planting 
part  of  the  trees  in  squares,  and  part  in  triangles,  two  more  trees  can  be 
planted  on  the  lot  than  when  all  of  them  are  disposed  in  the  triangu- 
lar form.  Plant  5  rows  one  rod  apart  in  squares:  they  will  occupy  a 
strip  of  ground  4  rods  wide.  11 — 4  =  7;  7-^j]/3:=8,  rejecting  the  re- 
mainder, and  there  can  be  planted,  besides  the  5  rows  in  squares,  8 
rows  in  triangles,  4  of  which  will  contain  12  trees  each,  and  4  will  con- 
tain 11  trees  each.  5X12-=60;  4X11=44;  4X12=48.  60+44+48= 
152,  the  number  of  trees  that  can  be  planted  on  the  lot  according  to 
the  foregoing  method  of  arrangement. 

Respectfully  yours,  arthjias  martin. 

FranJclin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 
QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

Query  7.  At  what  place  on  the  earth  is  the  sun  above  the  horizon 
the  longest  during  the  year? 

8.  It  is  now  Tuesday,  Jan.  29,  11  o'clock  a.m.  What  day  and  what 
hour  of  the  day  is  it  at  our  antipodes? 

9.  Is  there  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  where  one  day,  during  the 
year,  is  just  24  hours  long,  and  one  night  24  hours? 

Answer  3.  The  Equator  is  an  imaginary  great  circle  formed  uj^on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  (a  sphere)  by  passing  an  imaginary  plane  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth  iDerpendicular  to  a  line  joining  the  North  and 

South  Poles.  JAMES  McQUILKIN. 

I  would  thus  define  the  Equator:  The  Equator  is  that  circumference 
of  the  earth  every  point  of  which  is  equidistant  from  the  Poles. 

But  the  question  returns,  What  is  the  circumference  of  the  earth? 
I  would  reply.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  a  line  around  it 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  its  surface  by  a  plane  through  its  centre. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Equator  is  simply  a  particular  circumference  of  the 
earth,  there  are  reasons,  which  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  evident  to 
any  teacher,  for  so  defining  it  as  to  show  that  it  is  so.  But  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  the  definitioo  independent  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs, I  would  then  make  the  definition  thus:  The  Equator  is  a  line 
around  the  earth,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  its  surface  by  a  plane 
through  its  centre  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  If  asked  Why  not  call  it 
a  circle?  I  would  reply.  For  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  a  circle, 
nor  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Just  think  of  a  circle,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  will  be  at  the  highest  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  on 
the  Equator  near  Quito  in  South  America,  and  where  its  circumfer- 
ence will  be  a  little  west  of  there,  at  the  coast.  joiin  h.  rolfe. 

5.  Admitting  that  such  expressions  as  — 5  and  — 9  are  properly 
termed  quantities,  or  representatives  of  quantity,  I  would  answer  this 
query  thus:  —5  is  greater  than  —9,  and  algebraists  are  correct  in  say- 
ing that  it  it  is  so      Demonstration :  If  —5  be  not  greater,  it  must  be  ei- 
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ther  equal  to  or  less  than  — 9.  If  it  be  equal,  then  will  —5+13= — 9 
+  13,  wliich,  reduced  and  transposed,  gives  4=^8,  or  the  half  of  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  the  whole  of  the  same  quantity,  which  is  absurd.  If — 5 
be  less  than  —9,  then  — 5+13<— 9+13,  or,  reducing,  8<4,  the  whole 
of  a  quantity  less  than  its  half,  which  is  also  absurd.  Hence,  since  — 5 
is  neither  equal  to  nor  less  than  — 9,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be 
greater.  n.  c.  n. 

6.  As  no  one  has  sent  us  definitions  of  the  Signs  used  in  Arithmetic, 
we  submit  the  following  for  Addition,  hoping  that  others  will  send  us 
definitions  of  the  signs  used  in  the  other  fundamental  rules: 

The  Sign  of  Addition  is  two  equal  lines,  one  horizontal  and  the  other  perpen- 
dicular, mutually  bisecting  each  other. 

SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

The  Geysers  of  Nevada. —  About  twenty  miles  from  Carson  City,  Nevada, 
are  some  remarkable  mineral  springs  called  Steamboat  Springs,  from  the 
noise  they  make,  which  sounds  like  several  steamers  discharging  steam. 
These  springs  cover  about  three  acres.  The  water  is  boiling  hot,  and  the  escap- 
ing steam  can  be  seen  for  several  miles  before  sunrise,  and  the  atmosphere  in 
the  vicinity  is  filled  with  the  smell  of  sulphur.  The  water  cures  the  rheuma- 
tism effectually.  There  are  crevices  in  the  rocks  where  the  water  can  be  seen 
boiling  at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.  There  is  also  a  spring  which  is  called  the 
Breathing  Spring.  It  is  shaped  much  like  a  well.  The  water  recedes  to  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  remains  calm  for  five  minutes,  and  then  com- 
mences to  boil,  and  rises  until  it  shoots  in  the  air  above  ten  feet,  and  in  five 
minutes  it  begins  to  recede. 

Why  THE  Sky  IS  Blue. —  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  blue  color  of 

the  sky  is  due  to  moisture  in  our  atmosphere,  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  intensity  of  the  color  during  the  moist  weather  of  summer  when 
compared  with  the  sky  of  the  more  dry-weathered  winter.  It  has  recently 
been  shown  by  Professor  Cooke,  of  Camiaridge,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  this  view  is  correct.  He  has  found  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope,  a  very  delicate  instrument  of  analysis,  by  which 
the  most  minute  substances,  even  when  at  a  distance,  can  be  detected,  that  the 
aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  absorbs  most  jjowerfully  the  yellow  and  red 
rays  emanating  from  the  sun,  leaving  the  blue  to  be  transmitted,  and  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  color  of  the  sky.  The  instrument  also  proves  that  the  color 
is  due  to  simple  absorption  of  those  rays  by  the  water,  and  not  to  repeated  re- 
flections from  the  surface  of  an  infinity  of  drops,  as  has  been  supposed. 

An  American  Volcano. —  Mount  Hood,  in  Oregon,  it  is  reported,  has  been 

giving  evidence,  in  various  ways,  that  it  is  a  volcano.  The  Portland  Oregonian 
states  that  on  November  16th  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  hung  around  the  base  of 
Mount  Hood,  while  a  column  appeared  to  rise  from  its  summit. 

The  London  Pneumatic  Company  can  send  120  tons  of  goods  through  18 

miles  of  tubes  every  hour  by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure,  at  a  cost  of  one 
penny  a  ton  per  mile. 

A  SURVEY  of  the  Brazilian  coast  was  lately  made  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, in  which  there  were  taken  178,000  angles  and  160,000  soundings. 

In  Nevada  a  small  j)lant  has  been  found  growing  in  a  hot  spring,  where 

the  water  is  of  so  high  temperature  that  the  hand  can  "not  be  held  in  it. 

A  French  savant  has  lately  proved  that  vegetable  and  animal  substances 

can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  unchanged,  in  a  vacuum. 

......Prof.  Wyman,  after  careful  measurement,  avers  that  the  accuracy  with 

which  the  bee  builds  its  cell  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Mexico  sends  to  the  Paris  Exposition  a  meteorite  weighing  1,600  pounds. 

In  1866  the  United  States  exported  67,4.30,451  gallons  of  petroleum. 

16 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

College  Course. —  The  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
recommended  the  adoption,  by  all  the  colleges  of  the  state,  of  the  following 
requisites  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
unity  of  purpose  and  plan  both  among  the  colleges  and  also  the  preparatory 
schools,  as  well  as  an  advance  in  the  standard  of  scholarship  required.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  colleges  have  signified  their  compliance  with  it.  We  wish 
that  the  colleges  of  our  state  would  adopt  this  standard.  The  result  would  be, 
we  think,  a  decided  advance  in  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  our  midst. 
The  institutions  themselves  would  then  become  in  reality  entitled  to  the  name 
of  colleges,  while,  as  the  case  now  stands,  many  of  them  are  but  little,  if  any, 
higher  in  their  grade  of  studies  than  an  ordinary  New-England  Academy. 

While  the  common-school  system  of  the  state  has  been  developed  to  such 
amazing  results,  and  the  high  schools  in  our  cities  are  well  up  to  the  standard 
of  those  in  the  older  states,  it  is  not  so  with  collegiate  education.  Nothing 
gives  so  unfavorable  an  impression  of  our  educational  system  to  the  visitor 
from  the  older  states  as  the  multitude  of  colleges  and  universities,  with  the 
meagreness  of  their  endowments,  the  slenderness  of  their  faculties,  and  the 
elementary  character  of  their  studies.  He  finds  wherever  a  private  school  is 
started,  of  however  humble  a  character,  that  its  teacher  dubs  it  'college',  or 
university,  and  is  dubbed  by  the  community  'professor'  in  return.  Why,  in 
our  younger  days  to  be  a  'professor'  in  a  college  was  looked  upon  as  the  very 
hight  and  pinnacle  of  earthly  attainment.  But  here,  how  different  1  The  per- 
son who  cuts  your  hair  is  a  professor.  The  master  of  a  grammar  school  is  one; 
and  the  traveling  teacher  of  penmanship,  whose  highest  ambition  is  centred 
in  drawing  a  'goose',  thus  unconsciously  satirizing  himself  and  his  patrons,  is 
a  professor  par  excellence.  One  great  cause  of  this  low  standard  in  our  colleges 
is  the  lack  of  endowment  in  most  of  them.  Until  our  people  awake  to  a  sense 
of  the  great  value  of  a/ew  institutions  of  high  character,  and  endow  them  lib- 
erally, we  shall  see  them  compelled  to  continue  in  the  work  of  primary  in- 
struction, competing  with  our  common  schools,  rather  than  completing  and 
supplementing  the  system,  as  they  should.  Let  our  rich  men  devise  liberal 
things  in  this  respect,  following  the  example  of  the  wealthy  in  the  older  states. 
Harvard  and  Yale  each  received  during  the  year  1865-'66  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  dollars.  Thus  these  institutions  are  enabled  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  admission  to  their  privileges,  and  to  insist  upon  more  thorough  and  ex- 
tended courses  of  study. 

We  fear  that  at  present  our  colleges  can  not  hope  for  such  donations ;  but  we 
would  have  those  of  them  that  aspire  to  be  real  colleges  adopt  as  their  stand- 
ard of  admission  to  their  collegiate  course  the  annexed  scheme,  and  insist  upon 
it  by  a  rigid  examination.  Then,  if  tJiey  are  compelled  to  receive  pupils  of 
lower  grade,  let  it  be  well  understood  that  these  are  not  members  of  the  col- 
lege proper,  but  only  of  the  preparatory  department. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION    TO    COLLEGE. 

Mathematics:  Algebra  to  Equations  of  the  Second  Degree,  and  Plane  Trig- 
onometry. 

Latin:  Four  books  of  Ctesar,  six  books  of  the  ^^neid,  six  orations  of  Cicero, 
Sallust's  Catiline  and  Jugurtha,  and  12  chapters  of  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position. 

Greek:  Three  books  of  the  Anabasis,  one  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  Prosody. 

Prerequisites:  Thorough  preparation  in  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar; 
a  knowledge  of  Descriptive  and  Classical  Geography;  United  States  History; 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

Common  Schools. —  We  have  received  from  Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  Principal  of  the 
Kew-Jersey  State  Normal  School,  a  copy  of  his  admirable  article  in  defense  of 
common  schools,  reprinted  from  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review. 
It  is  very  able,  and  contains  valuable  facts  and  statistics,  which  we  wish  every 
one  could  read.  We  give  a  comparison  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
value  of  common  schools.  Let  our  readers  note  it.  In  1670  the  English  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Plantations  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  several 
colonies  a  series  of  questions  concerning  the  condition  of  the  settlements  under 
their  charge.  One  of  these  questions  related  to  the  means  of  popular  educa- 
tion. The  answers  of  two  of  the  governors  are  preserved.  One  of  them,  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  ruled  a  territory  to  which  nature  had  not  been 
specially  propitious.  Its  climate  was  bleak,  its  coast  rockbound,  its  soil  of  only 
ordinarj'  fertility.  The  other  territory,  Virginia,  had  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  natural  advantages.  It  had  fine  harbors,  numerous  navigable  streams,  a 
climate  more  temperate  by  several  degrees  than  its  rival,  the  soil  in  its  low- 
lands and  valleys  unsurpassed  in  any  of  the  plantations  for  its  capacity  to  pro- 
duce wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco,  its  mountains  filled  with  untold  treasures  of 
lime,  iron,  and  coal  (and,  it  now  seems,  of  petroleum,  also),  and  withal  that 
wonderful  variety  of  natural  resources  which  seems  best  suited  to  stimulate 
and  reward  the  productive  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  governor  of  the  less  favored  colony  replied  to  the  Royal  Commissioners 
as  follows :  "  One-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  colony  is  laid  out  in 
maintaining  free  schools  for  the  education  of  our  children."  To  that  policy 
she  has  adhered.  The  governor  of  the  other  colony  replied:  "  I  thank  God, 
there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  any  these 
hundred  years."  To  this  policy  she  has  also  faithfully  adhered.  Now  what  is 
the  result?  By  referring  to  the  tables  accompanying  the  Census  of  1860,  we 
find  the  following  significant  facts: 

1.  The  average  cash  value  of  land  was  not  quite  $12  per  acre  in  Virginia,  and 
a  little  over  $36  in  Connecticut. 

2.  The  one  sustained  5  inhabitants  to  every  hundred  acres  of  her  soil,  the 
other  18. 

3.  The  value  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  averaged  by  the  population, 
was  in  one  commonwealth  .$496  to  every  inhabitant,  in  the  other  $965. 

4.  The  value  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  averaged  by  the  acre,  was  in 
one  commonwealth  less  than  $26  to  the  acre,  and  in  the  other  more  than  $177 
to  the  acre. 

We  commend  this  comparison  to  those  grumblers  who  complain  of  the  cost 
of  education.  They  may  possibly  see  from  it  that  expenditures  for  the  promo- 
tion of  public  education  are,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  a  paying  investment. 
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How  CAN  AN  Educational  Interest  among  the  people  be  excited? — This 
question  has  received  various  answers,  each  of  which  has  been  only  partially 
complete.  To  awaken  an  interest  among  those  actively  engaged  in  education 
—  the  class  who  are  already  the  most  earnest, —  the  task  is  comparatively  easy, 
and  the  means  provided.  For  teachers  there  are  institutes,  associations,  lec- 
tures, and  educational  journals.  But  all  these  are  for  their  especial  profit,  and 
not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  attract  the  people.  There  seems  to  be  a 
need  of  something  adapted  to  the  popular  interest,  just  as  the  agencies  already 
mentioned  are  suited  to  the  teachers'  wants.  It  is  a  trait  of  humanity  to  be 
interested  in  an  enterprise  in  proportion  to  our  nearness  of  relation  to  it.  The 
catalogue  of  a  college  would  be  dull  reading  to  most  men,  compared  with  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  school  of  their  own  village  or  district.  The 
conception  of  the  school-system  of  a  state  is  of  little  interest  beside  the  regu- 
lations of  their  own  school.  To  know  the  position  of  their  own  children  in 
their  class  would  be  preferred  by  most  parents  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
merits  of  an  Irving  and  a  Scott  as  authors.  The  ablest  lecture  of  Horace  Mann 
would  be  laid  aside  for  an  essay  or  communication  from  a  teacher  or  pupil  in 
the  village  school.  Every  thing  of  local  interest  takes  precedence  of  things 
more  remote. 

The  suggestion,  then,  is  that  the  jieople  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  their 
own  school  and  those  of  their  county.  Let  teachers  and  superintendents  give 
in  items  and  short  articles  to  the  editors  of  county  newspapers,  and  in  this  way 
call  popular  attention  to  the  ways  and  means  of  their  school-system.  The 
editors  will  be  glad  to  yield  a  little  space  each  week,  and  thankful  to  have  it 
filled. 

We  are  prompted  to  write  the  foregoing  by  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
Belleville  Advocate,  containing  a  valuable  essay  by  A.  Philo,  Esq.,  on  the 
'How,  Why,  and  What,  of  School-room  Instruction'.  There  are  other  in- 
stances which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of  the  local  pajjers'  being  used  with 
the  best  results.  • 

The  Township  System. —  We  trust  that  teachers  will  labor  during  the  ensu- 
ing two  years  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  this  system,  and 
its  great  superiority  over  our  present  one,  among  the  people.  There  is  a  natural 
aversion  to  constant  changes  in  the  School-Law,  but  we  think  this  change 
needs  only  to  be  well  understood  by  the  people  to  be  demanded  by  them  almost 
unanimously.  We  advise  teachers  to  secure  the  Eeport  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments contained  in  the  article  on  the  Township  System,  and  thus  be  prepared 
to  work  for  it  understandiugly.  We  advise  them,  also,  to  secure  this  report  as 
a  valuable  educational  document,  and  an  addition  to  their  libraries. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  'Old  Pike',  making  some  correc- 
tions in  the  article  of  Viator  in  the  January  number  of  the  Teacher.  Viator 
makes  due  acknowledgement  of  the  correction,  and  will  feel  thankful  to  have 
any  error  thus  pointed  out.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Old  Pike  again. 
He  closes  as  follows : 

"  In  Griggsville  they  have  one  of  the  most  efficient,  thorough  and  wide- 
awake corps  of  teachers  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet.  Old  Pike  has  exhib- 
ited a  good  deal  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education.  She  yet  lacks  railroads; 
but  these  she  will  soon  have, —  and  then  the  county  that  goes  ahead  of  Old 
Pike  must  travel  pretty  fast.  Old  Pike." 
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State  Teachers'  Certificates. —  The  next  exaininatiou  for  these  certificates 
will  be  held  in  Mattoon,  some  time  during  this  spring.  The  Superintendent 
has  now  wisely  decided  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendents, and  to  the  teachers.  "When  ten  or  more  will  pledge  themselves  to 
be  present  at  the  examination,  and  apply  for  the  certificate,  an  examination 
will  be  held,  and  not  otherwise.  Let  our  teachers  now  prove  themselves  wor- 
thy of  a  professional  status,  by  applying  for  and  obtaining  a  diploma  which 
will  enable  them  to  dispense  with  other  examinations  as  long  as  they  teach  in 
the  state,  or  let  them  cease  to  murmur  at  the  degradation  of  being  compelled 
ever}'  one  or  two  years  to  undergo  au  examination  for  the  privilege  of  teaching 
school  in  a  county. 

The  first  time  we  ever  attended  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  we  well  re- 
member seeing  an  elderly  gentleman  arise  to  speak,  who  gave  his  name  as 
'  Roots  of  Egypt '.  Since  that  time  we  have  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
'Egyptian',  and  have  found  him  an  earnest,  whole-souled  man,  and  a  faithful 
laborer  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  is  doing  a  noble  pioneer  work  in  his  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  We  have  seen  several  of  a  series  of  articles  from  his  pen, 
prepared  specially  for  the  teachers  of  Perry  county,  which  can  not  fail  to  do 
much  good.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says:  "Duquoin  has  a  noble  school-house, 
60X95,  in  which  is  taught  a  graded  school  of  450  pupils,  and  the  number  is 
advancing  every  week.  It  was  opened  January  2d,  with  8  teachers.  We  are 
to  hammer-dress  the  material  committed  to  our  care  as  well  as  we  can  till  June. 
A  master-workman  is  to  come  at  the  opening  of  the  Se23tember  term  to  pnt  on 
the  polish." 

L.  S.  KiLBORN,  of  Kiumundy,  sends  us  the  following.  Can  any  do  better? 
Friend  Kilborn  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  efforts  to  extend  our  cir- 
culation. We  trust  we  shall  be  enabled,  through  the  hearty  support  and  coop- 
eration of  our  fellow  teachers  of  the  state,  to  make  our  journal  more  and  more 
worthy  of  their  support  and  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois. 

"We  have  a  flourishing  graded  school  at  this  place,  and,  that  the  teachers 
expect  to  rank  among  the  'live'  members  of  their  profession,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  all  their  names  ajopear  upon  the  list  of  subscribers  I  send  you.  I 
am  also  proud  to  say  that  one  of  the  pupils,  who  expects  to  become  a  '  live 
teacher'  by-and-by,  commences  the  good  work  by  subscribing  for  the  Teacher. 
I  hope,  as  the  cause  of  education  advances,  we  may  be  able  to  add  to  our  list  of 
subscribers,  aud  assist  our  colaborers  throughout  the  state  in  enabling  you  to 
increase  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  Teacher.  I  hold  it  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  earnest  teacher  to  support  the  educational  journal  of  his  own 
state.  If  everi/  teacher  in  the  state  would  come  fully  up  to  his  duty  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  should  soon  enable  you  to  publish  a  journal  excelled  by  none  in  in- 
terest and  usefulness." 


We  call  attention  to  Mr.  Shastid's  article  on  a  State  Institute.  We  have  the 
assurance  of  the  Normal  Faculty  that,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  desire 
it,  they  will  undertake  such  an  institute  in  the  Summer  Vacation,  Let  every 
teacher  who  wishes  such  a  thing  and  will  be  present  send  his  or  her  name  at 
once  to  R.  Edwards,  President  Normal  University,  at  Normal.  Let  teachers 
remember  that  it  can  be  no  pleasure  to  the  Normal  Faculty,  after  teaching  so 
laboriously  all  the  school-year,  to  devote  their  vacation  to  a  continuance  of  the 
same  work;  aud  therefore  let  them  take  hold  of  this  with  zeal  and  energy. 
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Notice  TO  Correspondents. —  We  have  received  several  valuable  communi- 
cations which  lack  of  space  compels  us  to  defer.  We  hope  our  worthy  pub- 
lisher may  receive  sufficient  encouragement  to  enable  him  to  give  us  more 
pages;  but  till  this  takes  place  we  shall  be  compelled  to  do  the  best  we  can 
and  bring  in  all  in  due  order.  We  wish  correspondents,  however,  not  to  be 
discouraged,  but  to  keep  on  writing.  Nothing  is  pleasanter  to  an  editor  of  such 
a  periodical  as  ours  than  to  have  a  drawer  well  tilled,  so  that  his  only  trouble 
shall  be  selection.  We  desire  articles  upon  the  studies  and  management  of  our 
common  district  schools,  written  by  men  of  experience  and  culture.  We  again 
call  upon  teachers  and  County  Superintendents  for  educational  items. 

P.  E.  McD's  article  is  received,  and  the  sentiments  in  niauy  respects  ap- 
proved. For  a  Jirst  article  it  is  very  good;  but  it  is  unfortunately  not  prepared 
for  the  printer,  being  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  We  hope  he  will 
continue  writing,  for  practice  alone  can  make  the  finished  writer. 

The  Minutes  of  the  sessions  of  the  Educational  Conventions,  held  at  Indian- 
ajjolis  last  August,  are  now  published.  They  can  be  had  of  James  Cruik- 
shank,  LL.D.,  Editor  N.  Y.  Teacher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Price  50  cents.  Any  of 
the  previous  volumes  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  can  be  bad  at  the 
same  price. 


EDITORIAL     CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago  Principals'  Meetin(?. —  Mr.  Bellfield,  Principal  of  the  Jones  School, 
in  the  chair.  Subject  for  discussion  —  Ho\v  can  School  Institutes  be  made  most 
efficient  f 

Mr.  Sabin,  of  the  Newberry  School. —  In  general,  the  profit  of  an  institute 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  teachers  taking  active  part  in  it  and  the 
amount  of  preparation  made  by  them.  The  larger  the  number  called  out,  the 
greater  and  more  lively  will  be  the  interest  manifested.  A  sufficient  amount 
of  preparation  should  precede  every  exercise  on  the  programme.  What  costs 
labor  is  valuable,  while  words  spoken  without  previous  reflection  are  generally 
discursive  and  lack  force.  Talent  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  should  be  se- 
lected to  present  an  exercise  before  the  institute.  The  subjects  presented  are 
generally  too  exclusively  educational.  Incentives  to  a  higher  and  more  gener- 
al culture  might  be  furnished  by  essays  of  a  literary  and  scientific  nature,  crit- 
icisms on  authors  and  their  writings,  etc.  Frequently  the  teachers  have  had 
little  opportunity  in  their  studies  or  instruction  to  become  familiar  with  any 
thing  besides  what  ihey  teach.  They  have  taken  no  course  of  general  reading. 
An  essay  on  'What  to  read  and  how  to  read'  would  be  of  great  value  in  en- 
couraging higher  culture  and  preparing  them  for  better  teaching.  Something 
of  this  kind  is  necessary  to  counteract  a  tendency  to  mental  retrogression. 
There  can  be  no  stand-still.  The  mental  condition  must  be  growing  better  or 
worse.  The  ladies  ought  to  take  a  large  part  of  the  exercises,  furnishing  es- 
saj''s,  written  discussions,  etc.  Tlie  interest  and  success  of  an  institute  can  be 
increased  by  encouraging  a  social  sj^irit  by  means  of  frequent  recesses. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Kinzie  School,  thought  the  plan  of  having  a  large  number 
take  active  part  in  the  exercises  was  an  excellent  one.  Such  a  course  would 
lead  to  an  increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of  all.  He  favored  the  delivery  of 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  which  would  not  only  enlighten  but  afford  ma- 
terial for  use  in  daily  instruction.  Something  should  be  done  to  direct  the 
general  reading  of  teachers.  The  light  literature  should  be  supplanted  by 
that  of  a  more  substantial  character. 

Mr.  White,  of  the  Brown  School. —  The  success  of  an  institute  will  depend 
upon  the  interest  felt  by  each  member  in  the  great  work  of  education.  Its 
character  is  a  sort  of  crystallization  of  the  interest  of  all  the  members.  If  they 
are  earnest  in  their  work,  realizing  that  they  are  training  minds  and  shaping 
destinies  for  a  life-time  and  for  communities  and  states,  in  stead  of  teaching  the 
prescribed  branches  and  regulating  their  schools;  if  the  question  with  them 
were  'How  can  I  best  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  me?'  the  awaken- 
ing of  interest  at  institutes  would  be  a  very  easy  matter.     He  suggested  that  if 
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teachers  should  keep  a  blank  book,  in  which  they  wrote  down  any  questions  of 
theory  or  practice  as  they  arose  in  their  daily  exercises,  they  would  have,  in 
an  exchange  of  question  and  answer  at  the  institute,  a  source  of  great  in- 
terest and  profit. 

Mr.  Bellfield  suggested  the  plan  of  a  literary  club,  which  might  be  practi- 
cable in  some  cases.  The  members  apportion  among  themselves  the  various 
topics  which  they  agree  to  bring  under  investigation,  each  one  holding  himself 
responsible  for  the  presentation,  from  time  to  time,  of  any  new  ideas,  discov- 
eries, or  improvements,  in  his  special  topic, —  each  one  presenting  the  results 
of  his  investigation  for  the  general  good.  S.  H.  White,  Reporting  Sec'y. 

A  State  Teachers'  Institute. — Mr.  Editor:  I  want  to  prevail  on  you  to  rouse 
the  teachers  of  our  state  to  the  importance  of  holding  a  yearly  State  Institute. 
At  our  State  Associations,  held  during  the  holidays,  only  very  general  quest- 
ions can  be  discussed.  The  time  of  meeting  is  so  short  that  not  much  can  be 
done,  more  than  to  listen  to  a  few  well-prepared  lectures  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation and  to  discuss  a  few  very  general  questions.  Actual  teaching  is  altogether 
impracticable.  Still,  these  meetings  are  highly  benelicial.  But  I  feel  that  we 
need  something  more.  We  want  instruction  in  the  practical  part  of  carrying 
on  a  school.  We  want  to  have  exhibited  to  us  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
various  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  our  schools.  And  these  lectures  and 
discussions,  which  are  so  pleasant  and  profitable  at  our  State  Associations,  we 
want  to  have  extended  and  continued.  We  want  viore  time.  We  can  only 
have  this  during  our  summer  vacation.  We  have  already  held  one  State  In- 
stitute, to  the  great  pleasure  and  profit  of  all  who  attended  it.  The  President 
and  other  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Normal  University  could, 
doubtless,  be  prevailed  on  to  take  this  matter  in  hand.  There  are  many  of  us 
who  can  not  take  a  course  at  a  normal  school,  and  who  greatly  need  the  sys- 
tematic and  rigid  training  jjursued  at  such  schools.  A  State  Institute  of  three 
or  four  weeks  would  be  fraught  with  blessings  to  the  teachers  attending  it,  and 
to  the  schools  under  their  charge.  I  believe  the  teachers  of  the  state  are  ready 
and  anxious  for  this  thing. 

Mr.  Editor,  what  think  and  what  say  you?  Let  us  hear  from  President  Ed- 
wards and  Superintendent  Bateman  on  the  subject. 

In  great  haste,  yours,  Jon  Shastid. 

Over  Modesty. —  Some  one  justly  censures  a  preacher  for  apologizing  to  his 
congregation  for  an  appeal  to  their  generosity  in  behalf  of  some  worthy  object. 
Does  not  the  teacher  deserve  censure  who  sees  his  school  sutler  for  want  of  ne- 
cessary means  of  improvement  and  does  not  dare  to  stir  up  the  powers  that  be 
to  supply  the  want?  Often  school-houses  are  unfurnished  because  those  who 
provide  them  do  not  know  what  they  should  have.  It  only  wants  the  need 
made  clear  to  secure  the  very  thing  needed. 

An  instance  in  jioint.  A  friend  of  mine,  engaged  in  teaching  a  country 
school,  was  lamenting  to  me  his  want  of  reference-books.  Not  even  a  diction- 
ary in  the  house.  "  Have  you  tried  to  get  one?  "  "  No,  it  will  be  of  no  use ; 
they  do  n't  appreciate  any  such  thing."  "Perhaps  not;  but  I  do  think  they 
appreciate  you  enough  to  invest  twelve  dollars  at  your  request  in  a  Webster's 
Unabridged.  Try  it."  He  had  only  to  ask.  Not" the  slightest  difficulty  was 
found  in  getting  the  book,  and  it  is  doing  good  service  in  his  school-room  to- 
day. 

Now  be  as  modest  as  you  will  in  your  personal  matters;  but  when  you  are 
called  upon  to  plead  in  behalf  of  hungry  minds,  needing  good  food,  do  not  let 
your  modesty  stop  your  mouth.  Ask,  or  you  will  not  obtain.  Do  not  suppose 
that  apparatus  or  library  will  come  into  your  school-room  without  an  eflort. 

Y.  s.  D. 

Teachers'  Institutes. —  Teachers'  Institutes  have  usually  a  two-fold  object. 
By  means  of  carefully-conducted  exercises  in  illustrating  modes  of  instruction 
and  government,  the  teachers  themselves  are  to  gain  power  for  iuture  work; 
by  the  same  discussions  and  the  lectures  often  connected  with  an  institute,  the 
educational  zeal  of  a  community  is  to  be  aroused  and  enlightened.  In  counties 
where  few  popular  educational  meetings  have  been  held  both  these  objects  are 
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of  vital  importance,  and  the  people  of  settlements  out  of  the  current  of  literary 
lectures  often  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  to  entertain  free  for  a  few  days  an  as- 
sembly of  educators,  for  the  sake  of  the  lectures  and  general  benefits  derived 
from  such  a  gathering.  But  as  places  grow,  and  especially  as  they  come  into 
the  line  of  appointments  for  the  best  lecturers,  receive  the  daily  newspaper, 
and  in  such-like  ways  discuss  fully  all  the  general  topics  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality in  their  relation  to  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  family,  the  interest 
in  the  entertainment  presented  by  the  general  lectures  of  institutes  is  dimin- 
ished, and  the  burden  of  "opening  a  house  freely  to  strangers  to  take  up  '  bed 
and  board  '  is  plainly  felt,  the  more  if  this  is  only  one  out  of  half-a-dozen  or 
more  similar  calls  coming  up  in  the  same  year,  by  reason  of  the  ready  access 
of  the  spot.  The  mania  for  multiplying  conventions  for  trivial  or  even  im- 
portant objects  is  burdening  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  at  railroad  junc- 
tions and  large  towns.  These  facts  must,  of  necessity,  modify  the  arrange- 
ments of  institutes  in  counties  where  either  the  institute  itself  is  an  old  organ- 
ization or  where  the  citizens  I'eel  the  misfortune  of  their  convenient  access. 
This  makes  it  desirable  to  conduct  institutes  in  some  cases  with  chief  reference 
to  the  benefit  to  the  teachers  themselves. 

Hitherto  no  comprehensive  plan  to  secure  good  institutes  has  been  put  in 
form  in  this  state.  Each  locality  has  been  left  to  itself,  each  band  of  teachers 
to  their  own  zeal.  Most  commendable  and  valuable  work  has  been  done,  never- 
theless. In  those  parts  of  the  state  where,  from  the  want  of  familiarity  with 
these  subjects  and  the  need  of  popular  discussion,  the  people  are  to  be  reached, 
the  popular  mode,  by  lectures,  free  quarters,  and  a  general  mingling  of  com- 
munitj'  and  teachers,  is  as  well  can  be  done.  But  when  communities  in  their 
growth  find  the  pressure  of  varied  calls  too  great,  and  no  longer  find  the  in- 
stitute an  advantage  by  bringing  them  lecturers  of  higher  standing  than  they 
may  hear  almost  any  week  in  the  year,  the  teachers  still  need  the  institute  for 
their  own  direct  benefit,  and  find  greater  difficulties  in  securing  the  advantages 
of  it.  How  can  this  be  carried  on?  No  answer  can  be  given  to  meet  every 
case;  but  the  following  can  be  done  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  The  County 
School  Superintendent,  by  his  office,  is  the  fitting  one  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
business  arrangements.  He  can  issue  a  circular  to  the  teachers  of  his  county 
something  like  the  following: 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  return  tbi'*  witli  your  signature,  if  you  will  attend  a  teachers'  institute  to  he  held  at 

.Tonesvillo  during  the  month  of  July,  to  continue  for weeks.     Teachers  will   he   boaided  for 

$3.50  per  week.  As  we  have  no  funds,  a  tuition-fee  of  $2  per  week  will  be  necessary  to  emidoy  a 
person  of  e.xperience  in  conducting  such  institute.  We  need  at  lea.>t  50  pledged  to  attend  to 
jiistify  completing  arrangements  for  sucli  a  gathering.  Aftei  hearing  from  the  teachers  of  the 
county,  more  definite  announcement  will  be  made  of  time,  and  the  person  secured  to  conduct  the 
exercises.  Yours  truly,  School  Sup't. 

I  intend  to  attend  the  institute.  1 

On  return  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pledges,  the  Superintendent  can  proceed 
to  employ  some  one  to  conduct  the  institute  and  to  fix  an  exact  date.  Too  much 
stress  can  not  be  laid  on  securing  a  conductor  before  announcement.  Many  in- 
stitutes have  been  organized,  and  promised  great  things,  that  ended  in  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  those  attending  because,  on  the  strength  of  having  been  written 
to,  various  parties  were  announced  as  expected,  and  they  were  not  present,  never 
having  promised  to  be.  The  figures  for  board,  tuition,  and  length  of  term,  will 
vary  with  circumstances;  but,  to  be  sure  of  success,  the  business  details  need  to 
be  rigidly  attended  to.  The  same  parties  who  would  conduct  an  institute  thus 
as  a  brief  normal  school  are  generally  prepared  to  deliver  some  popular  lec- 
tures; and,  where  funds  were  ample  and  opportunity  favorable,  some  could  be 
secured  from  other  parties.  The  great  and  growing  question  in  the  region 
where  institutes  are  an  established  i'aet  is  the  question  of  their  accommodation. 
The  free  entertainment  is  pretty  well  worn  out  in  some  localities.  Teachers 
can  not  too  soon  take  an  independent  stand  in  this  matter.  They  need  to  de- 
pend more  upon  themselves,  less  upon  legislation,  for  help;  and  when  the  law 
only  requires  due  morality,  and  due  scholarship,  and  due  skill,  and  leaves  the 
teacher  to  fit  himself  where  he  may,  as  in  other  professions,  teachers  can  make 
their  institutes  a  success  and  receive  back  in  increased  salaries  manifold  the 
expense  of  their  special  eflort  to  reach  a  higher  standing.  Hal. 
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PERSONAL. 

Obituary. —  Died,  at  his  residence  in  Elbridge,  X.Y.,  January  19th,  1867,  af- 
ter more  than  twelve  years'  suffering  as  an  invalid,  Prof.  Hoeatio  X.  Robinson, 
LL.D.,  the  well-known  author  of  a  series  of  mathematical  text-books,  aged  61 
years.  Prof.  Robinson  was  born  at  Hartwick,  N.Y.  He  never  attended  any 
but  a  district  school  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  made  the  calcula- 
tions for  an  almanac,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  sent  him  to  Princeton  College.  He  did  not  remain, 
however,  to  graduate,  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  received  and  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Navy,  which  position  he  filled 
acceptably  for  ten  years,  visiting  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  1835  he  married  Miss  Emma  Tyler,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  a  most  estimable 
lady,  and  removed  to  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  taking  charge  of  the  Academy  in 
that  place,  and  subsequently  of  the  one  at  Geneseo.  His  health  becoming 
somewhat  impaired  by  teaching,  he  removed  with  his  family,  in  1844,  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Here  he  entered  the  field  of  authorship:  and  his  first  produc- 
tion, the  University  Algebra,  combined  so  much  of  originality,  new  and  prac- 
tical methods,  with  such  thorough  knowledge  and  treatment  of  the  subject, 
that  it  met  with  great  success  and  popularity.  This  encouraged  him  to  pre- 
pare several  other  works,  all  of  which  were  published  by  Jacob  Ernst,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. He  removed  to  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  in  1850,  and  in  1854  to  the  town  of 
Elbridge,  where  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1858  the  publication 
of  his  books  was  removed  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York,  where  Ivison,  Phin- 
ney,  Blakeman  <fe  Co.  continue  to  publish  them.  After  this  transfer  some  of 
the  best  practical  talent  of  the  country  was  employed  to  assist  Prof.  R.  in  com- 
pleting his  series,  by  adding  a  full  course  of  elementary  text-books,  and  thor- 
oughly revising  and  rewriting  the  Higher  Mathematics.  The  very  large  and 
increasing  circulation  of  these  books  attests  their  merits,  and  the  name  of  the 
author  will  long  be  familiar  to  the  best  teachers  and  educators  of  the  entire 
country. 

He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  of  science;  and  what  would  have  been 
considered  severe  labor,  and  even  drudgery,  by  many,  was  but  recreation  to 
him.  During  the  many  long  years  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  even  to  the 
week  of  his  death,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  improving  and  developing 
some  new  thought,  principle,  or  method,  of  his  favorite  science;  and  when  un- 
able to  use  the  pen,  and  often  while  suffering  the  most  acute  pains,  would  he 
dictate  for  another  to  write.  It  is  a  rare  and  exceptional  case  to  find  the  high- 
est scientific  talent  joined  to  a  pleasing  simplicity  of  style,  and  remarkable 
facility  in  imparting  instruction ;  and  still  more  rare  to  find  such  talent  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  text-books  adapted  to  the  young. 

His  devoted  and  faithful  wife  died  in  the  fall  of  186.3,  respected  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  her.  He  has  followed  her,  as  we  trust,  to  that  better  land ;  for, 
although  never  a  professed  and  active  Christian,  yet  he  gave  unmistakable 
evidence  in  his  last  hours  of  a  heart  renewed  by  grace,  and  of  his  firm  un- 
shaken faith  in  him  who  saves  to  the  uttermost  all  who  trust  in  him. 

Changes  in  County  Superintendents. —  In  Bureau  county,  Albert  Etheridge, 
appointed,  vice  Marvin  E.  Ryan,  deceased.  In  Washington  county,  A.  C.  Hill- 
man,  appointed,  vice  Wm.  H.  Clayton,  resigned.  In  Woodford  county,  Joseph 
M.  Clark,  appointed,  vice  John  Buckingham,  resigned. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Syracuse,  has  been  elected  President  of  Cornell 
University.  Mr.  White  was  formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  is  a  ripe  scholar. 

'  B.  G.  Roots  of  Egypt '  is  Principal  of  the  Duquoin  Graded  School. 
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Mr.  Geoege  Peabody  has  given  to  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston ;  Hon. 
Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York:  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio:  and  others,  to  he  by 
them  and  their  successors  held  in  trust,  .$1,000,000  in  cash  and  $1,110,000  in 
Mississijjpi  bonds,  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  and  applied,  in  their  discre- 
tion, for  the  promotion  and  encouiagement  of  intellectual,  moral  and  industrial 
education  among  the  young  of  the  )uore  destitute  portions  of  the  Southwestern 
States  of  the  Union:  "My  pur])ose  being,"  he  says,  "that  the  benefits  in- 
tended shall  be  distributed  among  the  entire  population,  without  other  distinc- 
tion than  their  needs  and  the  opjjortunities  of  usefulness  to  them."  How  noble 
and  how  wise  in  Mr.  Peabody  thus  to  be  the  almoner  of  his  own  charities,  and 
not  to  cling  to  his  property  until  death  at  last  releases  his  grasp,  leaving  to 
endless  litigation  that  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  mankind. 
We  believe  men  of  proj^erty  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  better  and  wiser 
to  be  liberal  and  to  dispense  their  charities  with  their  own  hands.  What  is 
needed  here  at  the  West  is  for  our  rich  men  to  feel  this  and  then  to  realize  the 
pressing  need  of  supplementing  our  common  schools  byrichly-endowed  sem- 
inaries and  colleges  for  higher  education. 

Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  for  11  years  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Connecticut.  The  Massachusetts  Teacher  says  of  him:  "  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  public  officer  of  the  state  has  performed  so  great  an  amount  of  labor  for 
the  Commonwealth  in  proportion  to  his  compensation.  His  acknowledged 
ability,  his  experience  in  teaching,  his  untiring  zeal  and  industry,  extensive 
acquaintance  with  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  combine  to  make  him  eminently  successful  in  his  new  field  of  labor." 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 
OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Decatur. —  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  for  the  month 
ending  January  25,1867,  was  1210;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  92;  number  of 
tardy-marks,  540.  The  foregoing  is  exclusive  of  the  African  School.  Number 
of  teachers,  22.  Teachers'  Institute  held  each  month.  Programme  for  Feb.  8 
as  follows:  Opening  exercises;  Teaching  Penmanship;  Paper  by  Miss  B. 
Baker ;  Exercise  on  the  Metric  System,  by  Mr.  Gastman ;  exercise  in  Oral 
Spelling,  by  Miss  Carson;  one  in  Reading,  by  Miss  Yager;  Discussion,  by 
Misses  Fuller  and  Eaton,  of  the  question  What  is  the  legitimate  object  of  Pun- 
ishment? Mental  Arithmetic,  by  Miss  ;  Queries;  Remarks  by  Superin- 
tendent. The  Board  are  intending  to  build  a  school-house,  costing  $40,000, 
during  the  coming  season. 

Griggsville  Public  Schools. —  Griggsville  erected  a  fine  school-building, 
costing  about  $10,000,  in  1857.  This  building  was  destroyed,  with  all  its  con- 
tents, in  1861,  but  was  rebuilt  the  next  year.  It  accommodates  350  pupils. 
The  primary  schools  are  in  other  buildings.  The  school-system  embraces  5 
grades:  1st  and  2d  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools.  Nine 
teachers  are  employed.  The  Principal  receives  $1,100  per  annum ;  1st  Assist- 
ant, $450.  Average  number  belonging  since  September,  425 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 370.  Appletons'  New  Araer"ican  Cyclopadia  (21  volumes),  2  Webster's 
Dictionaries,  Colton's  Universal  Atlas,  and  other  valuable  reference-books, 
have  been  added  in  the  year. 

Peru. —  From  the  Report  of  Superintendent  Powell  for  January,  1867,  we 
take  the  following:  High  School  —  Number  of  pupils,  32;  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance, 95.3 ;  number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  26 ;  not  tardy  nor  absent,  10.  Num 
her  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  647;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  95.2;  number  of 
cases  of  tardiness,  210.  The  result  is  very  creditable  for  Peru,  and  her  Super- 
intendent and  teachers. 

The  Greene  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  meeting  at  Carrollton,  on 
the  26th,  27th  and  28th  of  December,  1866.  Thirty  male  and  eight  female 
teachers  were  in  attendance.     S.  F.  Corrington,  Esq.,  County  School  Superin- 
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tendent,  was  elected  President ;  E.  C.  Sackett,  W.  Spears,  and  C.  G.  Snow,  Vice- 
Presidents;  T.  G.  Shannon,  Sec'y;  Miss  M.  Clark,  Ass't  Sec'y;  M.  Wakefield, 
Treasurer.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  S.  F.  Corrington,  Rev.  S.  H.  Hyde, 
Rev.  C.  A.  Worley,  Pres.  Edwards,  and  R.  M.  Price.  An  interesting  essay  was 
read  by  Miss  L.  French.  Exercises  in  Arithmetic  were  conducted  by  M.  Wake- 
field. 'Cube  Root  was  presented  byC.  G.  Snow;  Mental  Arithmetic  by  T.  G. 
Shannon ;  Geography  by  W.  Spears  and  Miss  L.  French ;  Grammar  by  E.  C. 
Sackett:  Reading  by  C.G.  Snow;  Penmanship  by  J.  N.  Jewell;  Phonetics  by 
the  same;  and  Orthography  by  C.  G.  Snow.  These  exercises  were  pleasantly 
Taried  with  select  readings  by  Mr.  Wm.  Muun,  and  by  discussions  upon  the 
various  subjects  presented.  The  institute  was  a  very  harmonious  one,  and  all 
present  felt  amply  repaid  for  their  attendance.  Among  the  various  resolutions, 
was  one  in  favor  of  Teachers'  Institutes  at  least  once  a  year  in  each  county, 
and  one  in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance  upon  such  institutes, —  the  teacher 
to  receive  pay  for  the  time  necessarily  spent.  A  resolution  was  also  passed  in 
favor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher.  The  next  meeting  of  the  institute  is  to  be  held 
at  Whitehall,  next  October. 

Lee  County. —  A  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Amboy,  commencing 
Tuesday,  April  2d,  and  closing  on  Friday,  5th,  with  a  public  examination. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  appropriated  $60  toward  defraying  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  County  Superintendent  has  pledged  another  $50.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  employ  the  best  teaching  talent  in  the  state  to  conduct  the  exercises. 

Gallatin  County. —  An  Institute  will  be  held  in  this  county  during  the  first 
week  in  April. 

RocKFORD. —  Three  new  school-houses  are  to  be  built  during  the  coming  sea- 
son—  two  of  them  for  primary  schools  exclusively. 

School-Houses. —  At  Carlinville,  Pekin,  Chenoa,  Pontiac,  Jacksonville,  and 
Lebanon,  first-class  school-houses  are  now  in  process  of  erection, —  large,  well 
ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  well  heated.  We  consider  this  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  times.     It  shows  that  the  heart  of  the  peojile  is  in  the  matter. 


A  LARGE  amount  of  matter  prepared  for  this  number  of  the  Teacher,  consist- 
ing of  Educational  Items,  Notes  and  Queries,  and  Book  Notices,  is  unavoidably 
deferred.  Our  readers  will  notice  that  we  have  given  in  three  numbers  of  the 
Teacher  nearly  as  many  pages  as  we  promised  to  give  in  four  numbers.  We 
can  not  afford  to  do  this  with  our  present  list  of  subscribers.  If  our  list  were 
doubled,  we  would  at  once  increase  the  number  of  pages  to  40  monthly.  A  lit- 
tle effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  others  interested  would  accomplish  this 
result.     Back  numbers  of  the  current  volume  can  be  furnished.     Publisher. 

AGENTS  WAIVTED,  Ladies  and  Gentlpnien.  in  every  County  in  the  United  States,  to 
8ell  the  Ink  Powders  of  tlie  American  Ink  Company.  The  powder  sella  for  forty  cents  per 
package,  and  will  make  ink  enough  to  fill  fifty  bottles  of  the  size  usually  retailed  at  ten  cents  per 
bottle.  A  smart  agent  can  sell  a  gross  of  it  a  day,  and  clear  $27.60.  Tlio  ink  can  be  made 
from  the  powder  in  three  minutes  in  common  boiling  water.  It  is  a  perfectly  black  ink,  the  best 
in  the  world.  It  flows  easily,  does  not  corrode  the  pen  a  particle,  never  gums  up.  is  not  injured  by 
freezing,  and  its  color  will  last  for  ever.  Kvery  family  in  America  will  buy  it.  as  a  package  will 
last  a  family  for  years,  and  ink  can  h"  made  in  small  quantities  as  wanted.  With  each  gross  we 
send  a  thousand  circulars,  with  testimonials  from  clergymen,  lawyers,  teachers,  merchants,  com- 
mercial colleges,  editors,  etc.,  and  the  agent's  name  on  the  bills.  "  Only  one  person  will  be  made 
agent  for  a  county.  The  fii-st  one  .sending  Thirty  Dollars  for  a  gross  will  receive  it  by  return  ex- 
press, together  with  one  thousand  circulars  and  the  right  to  sell  in  the  county  he  or  she  desig- 
nates. If  others  send  for  the  same  county,  the  money  will  be  returned  to  them  free  of  expense. 
To  make  sure,  one  had  better  designate  several  counties,  either  of  which  he  or  she  will  take.  Send 
for  trade  list  and  circulars,  if  you  dare  run  the  risk  of  waiting,  or  send  the  money  for  a  gross.  Let- 
ters addressed  to  the  .Mayor,  Postmaster,  cashiers  of  the  banks,  or  the  express  agents  of  this  city, 
will  show  tliat  the  business  is  lionorably  and  squarely  conducted.  An  Ink  Powder  will  be  sent  by 
mail  to  any  address,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  forty  cents. 
Address,  writing  your  name,  town,  county  and  state  distinctlv, 

AMKKICAN  I.\k  COMPANY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
THOMAS  W.  LAXE,  Clerk  for  the  Company  and  Special  Agent. 
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Kecommendations  not  heretofore  Published. 

Boston,  Feb.  28, 1866. 
I  have  examined  your  text-books  on  Physiology  with  great  satisfaction.      The  "Primary  Physiology" 
appears  to  me  to  be  just  the  thing  for  all  Common  Schools,  while  the  "  Physiology  and  Health"  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.    In  the  preparation  of  these  text-books  you  have  rendered  a 
very  important  service  to  a  much-neglected  branch  of  ediication. 

JOHN  D.PHILBRICK,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools. 

Ovid,  N.  v.,  iVov.  19,  1866. 
"Jarvis's  Physiology"  is  received,  and  fully  met  our  expectations.     We  immediately  adopted  it. 

H.  K.  SANFORD,  Prin.  EastGenesee  Conference  Seminary. 
Westchester,  Pa.,  Sept.  3, 1866. 
A  thorough  examination  has  satisfied  me  of  its  superior  claims  as  a  text-book  to  the  attention  of  teacher 
and  taught.    1  shall  introduce  it  at  once.  WM.  F.  WYERS,  Prin.  Academy. 

Boston,  Feb.  13,  1866. 
The  very  excellent  "  Physiology"  of  Dr.  Jarvis  I  had  introduced  into  our  High  School,  where  the  study 
had  been  temporarily  dropped,  believing  it  to  be  by  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  had  come  under  my 
observation  ;  iudeed,  the  re'introduction  of  the  study  was  delayed  some  mouths,  because  Dr.  Jarvis's  book 
could  not  be'  had,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  take  any  other. 

HENRY  G.  DENNY,  Chairman  Book-Cc  m.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Jeffersonville,  Ohio,  August  13,  1866. 

I  have  carefully  examined  "Jarvis's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health,"  and  am  highly  pleased  with  it. 
It  should  have  a  place  iu  every  school-room,  and  in  every  family.  J.  L.  SCOTT,  Prin.  Union  School. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  July  9, 1866. 

I  have  examined  "Jarvis's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health,"  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  to  me 
a  short  time  ago.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  within  my  knowledge.  It  has  been 
adopted  as  a  text  book  iu  our  Public  Schools.  D.  W.  STEVENS,  Supt.  Public  Schools. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Feb.  14, 1866. 

I  have  examined  Dr.  Jarvis's  "  Physiology  "  with  care,  more  particularly  because  some  works  of  the  kind, 
designed  for  schools,  are  superficial,  and  some  present  extravagant  and  erroneous  views,  and  am  happy  to 
find  this  work  not  only  free  from  errors,  as  I  believe,  but  full  of  correct  information  and  sound  instruction. 
It  is  precisely  adapted  to  our  High  Schools  and  Seminaries.  I  think  that  all  our  youth,  of  both  sexes, 
should  study  the  subject,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory 
work  of  the  kind  that  I  have  examined.  E.  0.  HAVEN. 

It  is  a  standard  work  by  an  educated  man,  and  written  iii  a  style  at  once  clear,  practical,  and  instructive 
to  all  classes.  The  publishers  have  done  a  public  good  in  issuing  this  attractive  volimie,  and  we  hope  a 
demand  for  it  will  spring  up  for  copies  by  the  liuudrcds  of  thousands,  for  it  well  merits  it  on  account  of  its 
sterling  value  and  the  needs  of  the  times.  Hall's  Journal  of  Health,  April,  1866. 
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Supplement  to  the  Micliigan  Teacher,  Feb.  1867. 

Reply  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rolfe 

To  some  incidental  positions  assumed  in  a  very  favoraMe  criticism  of 
WiUson's  Intermediate  Third  and  FovrtJi  Puadtrs,  tchicJi  aj.jicared  in 
the  Micliigan  Teacher  for  Decemher^  18C6. 

FRIEND  PAYNE:— Allow  me  a  little  space  in  3-our  "  Teacher"  in  which 
to  refer,  briefly,  to  one  or  two  positions  assumed  in  your  "  Notice  "  of 
SVi'.lson's  Intermediate  Readers,  in  the  December  Number.  I  desire  to  do 
this  in  the  same  candid  spirit  that  evidently  actuated  you  in  the  preparation 
of  the  article,  and  with  the  one  single  aim  of  vindicating  the  truth.  Press 
of  other  business,  that  rendered  it  impossible  to  give  a  moment's  time  to  the 
matter,  alone  prevented  the  preparation  of  this  for  the  January  Number ; 
and  even  now  I  can  only  hastily  sketch,  in  a  rough  way,  what  I  would  be 
glad  to  prepare  with  care. 

1.  You  say  "  we  are  confirmed  in  this"  (a  previously  expressed)  'belief, 
by  the  fact  that,  in  his  Intermediate  Series,  Mr.  Willson  virtually  abandons 
l;is  system."  Let  us  candidly  inquire  if  he  does.  In  a  pamphlet  first  issued 
by  the  publishers,  some  four  years  since,  Mr.  Willson's  "  sj-stem"  is  thus 
stated  : 

"  The  leading  objects  aimed  at  in  the  preparation  of  the  School  and 
Family  Series  of  Readers  have  been, 

"  1st.  To  prepare  a  Series  that  shall  furnish  all  possible  means  which 
books  can  afford  for  correct  and  successiul  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading, 
and,  especially,  for  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  reading  at  the  veiy 
beginning  of  the  pupil's  course.  Connected  with  these  objects,  the  plan  of 
the  lessons  in  the  early  Readers  involves,  more  than  in  any  other  Feiies,  the 
constant  cultivation  oi' the  jxrciytive  i'acultics,  as  being  those  which  are  first 
and  ijrominently  called  into  exercise  in  the  Natural  Order  of  Development. 

"  2d.  To  impa  t,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  giving  prominence  to 
the  rhetoric  of  reading,  as  great  an  amount  and  variety  of  interesting  and 
useful  information  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  author  has  aimed  to 
popularize,  to  the  capacities  of  children,  many  of  the  Higher  English 
Branches  of  study,' especially  the  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Departments  of 
Animal  Life  ;  and  in  order  to  impart  interest  and  give  variety  to  these;  sub- 
jects, he  has  sought  to  throw  around  them  all  the  chaims  which  poetry,  and 
vivid  description,  and  incident,  and  anecdote,  nud  the  best  illustrations  can 
lend. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"If  we  would  make  our  schools  real  nurseries  of  intelligence,  we  must 
make  them  conform  more  to  the  character  of  intelligent  families;  and  if  we 
would  inn'art  some  knowledge  (  f  the  subjects  here  referred  to — if  we  would 
open  their  beauties  and  treasures  to  all  the  children  in  our  schools,  and 
instruct  the  teachers  in  them  also,  and  thereby  incite  to  a  more  liberal  and 
far  more  extended  mental  culture,  it  must  be' done  through  the  medium  of 
the  reading-hooks,  which  all  use.  There  is  no  other  possible  way  of  attaining 
the  object  in  view  ;  and  if  the  reading-books  can  be  made  to  subserve  this 
end,  while  they  fully  answer  their  own  legitinuite  purposes,  they  will  pos- 
sess thereby  a  double  utility.  Can  any  reading-books  be  made  to  secure  this 
two-fold  object — a  complete  adai^ation  to  reading  purposes,  and  instruction? 
Do  VV  ill  son's  Readers  accomplish  the  desired  results?  That  they  do,  the 
testimony  which  we  offer  in  these  pages  seems  to  us  full  and  satisfactory." 

An  examination  of  the  books  will,  I  think,  clearly  show,  they  are  not, 
in  any  sense,  an  abandonment  of  Mr.  Willson's  original  aim,  but  that  they 
simply  improve,  and  ludp  to  perfect  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan,  and  that 


the  publishers  were  right  in  giving  the  following  exposition  of  the  design 
of  these  books  : 

"  Mr.  Willson's  new  Third  and  Fourth  Eeaders  are  designed,  the  former 
to  be  used  between  the  Second  and  Third,  and  t'le  latter  between  the  Third 
and  Fourth,  Readers  of  his  "  Scliool  and  Faniilj'  Series,"  by  those  who  wish 
additional  reading-matter,  of  these  Intermediate  grades,  for  their  pupils. 
These  works  are  not  intended  to  be  substituted  for  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Readers  of  the  Regular  Series,  nor  do  they  in  any  manner  depart  from  the 
general  plan  and  principles  on  which  Mr.  Willson's  other  Readers  were 
written. 

'■  Thus,  although  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  Intermedieite  Third 
Reader  necessarily  consists,  from  the  grade  which  it  occujiies,  of  what  may 
be  called  misceUemeous  reading-matter,  but  little  advanced  beyond  the 
similar  lessons  in  the  Second  Reader,  yet  not  only  has  the  writer  aimed  to 
make  the  '  idiole  eminently  2-)r(ictlcal  in  its  teachings,  but  a  number  of  easy 
lessons  upon  the  matamorphoses,  uses,  habits,  etc.,  of  Insects  have  been  in- 
ti-oduced,  designed  as  introductory  to  a  more  full  exposition  of  the  general 
subject  in  higher  Readers. 

"  In  the  Intermedieite  Fourth  Reader  a  great  variety  of  interesting  read- 
ing-matter is  presented,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  illustrate,  in  a  familar 
way,  the  different  leading  styles  or  kinds  of  English  contijosition,  in  both 
Prose  and  Poetry ;  while  the  Notes,  which  accompany  the  lessons,  lead 
teacher  and  pupils  to  an  analysis,  not  only  of  the  menning  of  the  lessons,  but 
of  their  literary  cheiracter  also.  This  new  feature  it  is  designed  to  carry 
still  farther  in  a  higher  Reader.  The  last  48  pages  of  the  work  are  devoted 
to  a  farther  exposition  of  the  subject  of  the  Insect  World,  treating  ol  Ameri- 
can Insects  chieliy,  which  are  here  accurately  aojd  beautifully  figured,  of  the 
natural  size. 

"  By  the  means  thus  presented  in  these  Intermediate  Readers,  those 
pupils  who  leave  school  before  they  reach  the  most  advanced  reading  classes 
may  obtain  an  easy  introduction  bath  to  the  leading  jjrinciples  and  charac- 
teristics of  English  composition,  and  to  some  important  and  interesting 
portions  of  Natural  History ;  and  all  tliis  withoiit  encroaching  in  the  least 
upon  the  appropriate  character  of  their  reading  lessons,  or  the  main  object 
of  reading  books." 

3.  You  say  "  the  child  very  well  knows  there  is  a  studied  attempt  to 
teach  him  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  etc.,  under  the  guise  of  learning 
to  read."  Tlie  object  in  learning  to  read  is  twofold:  1st,  That  the  reader 
may  be  enabled  to  possess  himself  of  the  thoughts,  emotions  and  sentiments 
of  the  writer ;  2d,  That  he  may  be  able  so  to  utter  the  icords,  conveying 
these  ideas,  that  the  listener  may  obtain,  through  the  ear,  the  same  under 
standing  and  appreciation  of  them,  as  the  reader  does  through  the  eye.  The 
first  part  of  this  two-fold  object — first  in  importance  as  well  as  in  order — 
seems  to  be  strangely  overlooked  in  most  efforts  to  teach  pupils  to  read,  and 
thus  the  exercise  becomes  mere  word  naming,  without  thought,  and  conse- 
quently without  interest.  But  in  carrying  out  his  plan,  as  stated  in  the 
extract  from  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  Mr.  Willson  has  aimed  to  provide  for 
mixing  "  in  due,  that  is  to  say  in  large  proportion  "  both  parts  of  this  two 
fold  object,  neither  under  the  guise  of  the  other,  but  both  openly  and  fairly, 
as  legitimate  and  necessary  to  the  work  in  hand.  And  why  should  not  this 
be  so? 

3.  Bat  you  say,  "  we  might  suspect  that  such  a  systematic  course  of 
instruction  would  not  admit  of  variety  enough  in  the  reading  exercises,  and 
that  there  would  be  an  especial  dearth  of  pieces  of  an  emotional  character." 
And,  "  especially  are  we  confident  that  this  plan  fails  in  presenting  that 
variety  of  reading  matter  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  hold  the 
attention,  and  arouse  tlie  emotions."  An  experienced  educator,  who  took 
time  carefully  to  compare  Willson's  with  all  the  other  Series  in  extensive 


use,  has  assured  me,  again  and  again,  tliat  they  have  greater  variety  than 
any  other  series,  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  while 
Hillard's  Sixth  Reader  has  selections  from  only  100  different  authors,  Parker 
and  Watson's  Fifth  Reader  from  about  130,  and  Sander's  Union  Fifth 
Reader  from  150,  Willson's  Fifth  Reader  has  selections  from  over  200 
different  authors. 

4.  But  you  say,  "  We  think  experience  in  the  use  of  the  books,  in  Avhich 
Mr.  Willson's  original  plan  has  been  rigidly  carried  out,  has  verified  the 
positions  stated."  Here  we  come  to  the  real  issue.  The  trite  test  of  a  school 
book  is  its  use  in  the  school  room ;  if  it  fails  there,  the  verdict  must  be 
against  it.  But  just  here,  in  this  practical  test,  is  shown  the  great  strength 
of  Willson's  Books.  More  good  things  have  been  said  of  them,  by  those 
who  have  used  them,  and  observed  the  results  of  their  use  by  others,  during 
the  six  years  they  have  been  before  the  public,  than  have  been  said  of  all 
the  other  series  extant,  during  the  past  25  years.  Allow  me  to  present  a 
very  few  from  the  vast  number  at  our  disposal. 

And  first  take  New  York,  where  the  books  are  paid  for  by  the  city,  and 
the  teacher  allowed  to  select  from  some  eight  or  nine  different  series, 
accountable  only  for  the  results,  us  shown  by  the  annual  examination  by 
the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants. 

The  following  question  was  submitted  to  the  Superintendents : 

"In  the  examination  of  the  schools  under  your  superintendence,  in  which  there  are 
BO  many  series  of  Keaders  in  use,  have  you  discovered  any  comparative  dejiciency  in 
elocutionary  leading  in  those  schools  or  classes  where  Willson's  Keaders  are  used?" 

To  which  Superintendent  R.^ndall  replies : 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  have  to  state  that  in  the  examination  of  the  schools 
under  my  ciuirge,  amon^  the  great  variety  of  Readers  in  use,  I  have  never  discovered  any 
comparative  deficiency  in  elocutionary  reading  in  those  schools  or  classes  where  Willson's 
Headers  are  used." 

Mr.  Kiddle  replies : 

"I  would  state  that  the  undersisned  has  not  noticed  any  comparative  deflciency  in 
elocution  or  reading  iu  the  numerous  classes  which  are  now  instructed  by  means  of  the 
Readers  to  which  you  refer.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  uniformly  fouud  these  classes  as 
expert  and  proficient  iu  the  art  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine." 

Mr.  JoxES  replies  to  the  same  effect. 
And  hear  what  a  few  of  the  teachers  say : 
Syl.  G.  Pentield,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  8,  says : 

"  I  have  used  Willson's  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  in  my  school  for  the  past  four 
years.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  scholars,  while  acquiring  the  very  valuable  scientific 
information  contained  in  them,  have  also  shown  great  improvement  iu  reading  and 
elocution. 

At  the  successive  examinations  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  and  his  Assistants, 
the  classes  using  Willson's  Readers  have  exhibited  as  great  proficiency  in  elocutionary 
reading  as  those  using  any  other  Readers. 

I  am  satisfied  that  whenever  fairly  tested  Willson's  Readers  will  always  prove  a 
success. " 
Aktuub  Murphy,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  IC,  says : 

"Willson's  Readers  have  been  used  in  this  school  for  nearly  two  years,  with  more  than 
ordinary  success.  In  the  amusement  and  instruction  afforded  to  children  no  other  series 
can  compare  with  them. 

1  have  used  nearly  all  the  prominent  "Readers"  now  in  the  market,  and  have  had  at 
least  as  good  surcess  in  teaching  elocution  with  Willson's  Readers  as  with  the  books  of 
any  other  eouipiler.    The  best  reading-class  in  this  school  was  trained  iu  Willson's 
Fourth  Reader." 
LaFayette  Olney,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  14,  says : 

"Willson's  Third  Reader  has  been  used  as  a  text-booli  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the 
school  under  my  charge.  Such  is  the  interesting  character  of  the  matter  it  contains,  and 
the  variety  of  reading  it  embraces,  that  it  attracts  and  secures  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
and  produces  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  and  as  an   evidence  of  the  merit  of  the  book,  I  deem  it  justly 
due  to  state  that  this  class  showed  a  grcattr  prolicieiicy  than  any  other  class,  in  the 
Department,  in  Reading,  Spelling,  and  l)i iiiiitions.  and  oblaiued  the  highest  mark  in  the 
same  at  the  recent  examination  by  the  .Vs.-istant  Superintendent." 
J.  Elias  Whitehead,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  3S,  says: 

"  We  have  used  Willson's  Readers  in  three  classes  of  this  school,  and  bear  willing 
testimony  to  their  excellences  as  reading-books. 


I  am  free  to  say  that  thej'  contain  a  great  amount  of  useful  information  not  generally 
found  in  reading-books,  and  that  they  have  developed,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
elocutionary  reading  of  our  scholars.  In  this  respect  the  classes  in  my  school  using  these 
Readers  compare  favorably  with  those  using  the  Readers  of  any  other  series." 

In  entire  accordance  with  this  testimony  of  the  Superintendents  and 
teachers  of  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools,  comes  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
tent of  their  use,  therein,  increases  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  fignres : — In  1863,  there  were  used,  in  those  schools,  3,067  ; 
in  1864,  9,983  ;  in  1865,  12,467  ;  and  in  1866,  over  21,000  of  these  books. 

Take  next  the  opinion  of  a  ft^w  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  IlKnois, 
who  have  for  years  been  engaged  in  visiting  schools,  where  Willson's  as 
well  as  other  Series  are  in  use. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Knapp,  Comity  Superintendent  of  Knox  County,  says: 

"After  close  observation  of  the  use  of  Willson's  Readers  in  this  county,  I  am  still  of 
the  opinion  that  they  are  the  best  series  published.    The  unanimous  testimony  of  our 
teachers  also  confirms  me  in  my  views.    I  am  sure  they  bear  well  the  test  ol  the  school- 
room." 
Mr.  S.  B.  Atwatee,  County  Superintendent  of  Mercer  County,  says : 

"  I  have  found  a  great  difference  in  the  advancement  of  reading-classes  using  differ- 
ent books,  and  that  difference  is  much  in  favor  of  Willson's." 
Mr.  B.  G.  Hali,,   County  Superintendent  of  Stark  County,  says : 

"Wherever  Willson's  books  have  been  used,  they  give  satisfaction.  And  the  longer 
they  are  used,  the  better  they  are  liked." 

Take  again  the  opinion  of  a  few  teachers  of  Union  and  District  Schools : 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Hali,,  Principal  of  Union  School  at  Earlxille,  La  Salle  Co.,  111.,  says: 

"Willson's  Books  have  been  introduced  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  They 
stand  the  test  of  the  school  room  better  than  any  Readers  I  have  ever  before  used.  Those 
teachers  who  are  not  pleased  with  them  (if  there  are  any  such),  do  not  know  how  to 
use  them." 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Beers,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  intro- 
dticed  Willson's  books,  and  used  them  for  four  years  in  a  District  School  near 
the  University.  Being  called  home  to  take  care  of  her  aged  parents.  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Leal,  another  teacher  trained  in  the  University,  took  her  place. 
She  says : 

"I  never  before  saw  a  school  of  so  good  readers,  not  even  the  model  school  in  the 
Normal    University,   and    most  of  the  pupils    never   used   any     other   books    except 
Willson's." 
Mr.  O.  B.  Curtis,  of  Stnrgis,  Mich.,  says: 

"School  never  in  better  condition.  Willson's  Readers  work  like  a  charm." 
But  why  go  on  giving  specific  testimony  1  Go  into  any  schools  Avhere 
the  same  principals  are  in  charge  who  had  charge  before  Willson's  were 
adopted,  and  ask  them  the  results.  For  instance,  inquire  of  Professor  J.  A. 
Banpiei.d^  of  the  Marshall  schools,  or  Professor  E.  A.  Stkong,  of  the  Grand 
Eapids  scnools,  in  your  State,  and  you  will  assuredly  be  informed  that  much 
better  results  are  secured  now  than  with  the  former  books.  Or  examine  any 
two  good  schools  (for  instance  your  own  and  that  of  your  Associate  Editor, 
Prof.  Whitney),  one  using  Willson's  and  the  other  using  some  other  series, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  classes  in  the  school  where  Willson's  are  used 
are  more  interested  in  the  reading  exercises  than  those  in  the  other,  and 
that  they  read  in  an  easier,  more  natural,  and  more  pleasant  manner  than 
the  others.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  may  not  be  exceptions,  but  I  do 
mean  to  say  the  general  rule  will  be  as  I  have  stated.  I  have  taken  special 
pains  for  some  years  to  test  these  questions,  and  I  am  confident  I  am  not 
mistaken. 

But  excuse  the  length  to  which  this  discussion  has  been  drawn  otit,  for 
I  have  not  time  to  condense  it  as  it  should  be.  My  main,  regret  is  that  I 
have  been  vmable,  from  press  of  other  business,  to  give  the  time  to  it  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools  require  should  be  given  to  the  great 
questions  involved.  J.  II.  R. 
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PRIMARY      I  X  S  T  R  U  C  T I 0  X . 


A  SUCCESSFUL  agriculturist,  who  had  reaped  bountiful  harvests  for 
many  a  year,  while  most  of  his  neighbors  had  often  been  aflflicted  with 
'short  crops',  being  asked  how  he  accounted  for  such  partiality  from 
Providence,  replied,  "  I  do  my  part  and  God  does  his.  I  put  in  my 
crops  seasonably  and  properly,  and  my  industry  and  thoroughness  have 
been  rewarded.  That  is  the  only  partiality  I  am  aware  of"  Shallow 
culture  will  not  produce  heavy  harvests.  It  was  upon  the  spring  labor 
of  the  farmer  that  success  depended.  He  did  not  expect  to  see  his 
grain  bending  with  its  own  weight  till  long  after  he  had  thoroughly  done 
his  part. 

Equally  do  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  mental  development  of 
most  people  depend  on  the  kind  of  primary  instruction  received.  It 
is  like  the  spring  work  of  the  farmer,  and  needs  to  be  thoroughly  done 
to  produce  a  good  return.  If  he  hurry  the  planting  of  his  crops,  do- 
ing his  work  poorly,  Providence  will  not  be  partial  to  him.  It  is  a 
universal  belief  that  the  early  training  of  children  shapes  their  future. 

"As  the  twig  is  beut  the  tree  is  inclined." 

A  successful  educator  once  said,  ''Start,  and  you  have  accomplished 
half  the  race."  In  the  education  of  children  this  is  undoubtedly 
true;  for,  if  not  started,  they  will  never  became  educated.  If  carried 
by  the  teacher  in  the  first  stages  of  their  development,  they  will  soon 
be  dropped  in  despair  as  a  useless,  burden. 

A  lady  who  had  been  much  with  children,  and  had  been  successful 
in  training  them,  once  said,  "Give  me  the  exclusive  control  of  little 
ones  from  two  to  six  years  of  age,  and  I  will  risk  their  futures,  what- 
ever influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them."  Though  we  may 
accept  this  with  some  allowance,  yet  it  contains  a  truth  which  should 
not  be  ignored  —  the  power  of  primary  instruction.  It  is  the  proph- 
ecy of  their  future.  It  is  the  force  which  impels  to  a  generous  and 
17 
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noble  development,  or  which  fetters  the  i:)owers  with  a  life-long  im- 
prisonment. It  lights  the  eye  with  the  pleasure  of  a  natm-al  and 
healthy  growth  of  manhood,  or  makes  it  lustreless  with  inanition. 
How  important,  then,  that  it  be  of  the  right  kind:  that  the  direction 
given  to  children  be  such  as  will  lead  to  their  highest  development  in 
after  years ! 

That  it  may  produce  the  highest  results,  the  teacher  needs  to  come 
into  i^ersonal  contact  with  every  one  of  her  pupils.  The  child  can  not 
appropriate  instruction  of  itself,  like  one  who  is  older,  and  hence 
needs  a  closer  intercourse  with  the  teacher.  It  has  been  observed  that 
acquaintance  with  the  families,  and  a  jjersonal  knowledge  of  one's 
pupils  in  their  homes,  would  very  greatly  facilitate  the  child's  progress, 
and  awaken  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident: 
such  acquaintance  would  throw  the  teacher  and  pupils  into  actual  con- 
tact, and  an  individuality  would  be  educed  that  could  be  brought  out 
in  no  other  way,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  be  serviceable  to  the  in- 
structor in  her  every-day  work.  But  with  the  overcrowded  primary 
schools  of  Chicago  such  attention  is  wholly  impracticable.  Each 
teacher  has  from  60  to  120  pupils,  who  are  to  be  taught  from  cards,  the 
blackboard,  books,  and  orally,  till  they  can  readily  pronounce  ordina- 
ry words,  read  with  some  exjDi'ession  the  lessons  of  their  books,  tell 
somewhat  of  the  things  abQut  them,  and  perform  niathematical  cal- 
culations with  tolerable  celerity,  in  a  time  varying  from  three  to  ten 
months.  Now  if  the  mere  calling  of  words  and  the  telling  of  what 
they  see,  as  given^  or  rather  poured  into  them  by  the  teacher,  be  all  that 
is  required,  then  the  number  of  pupils  they  now  have  is  not  too  great, 
nor  the  time  in  the  grade  too  short.  It  has  been  said  that  children 
can  comprehend  only  the  mechanical  part  of  knowledge,  and  if  taught 
that,  they  will  grow  up  into  ideas  at  some  future  time,  and  therefore 
no  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  any  thing  else.  But  the  fallacy  of 
this  i30sition  is  apparent  from  the  admission  that  he  grows  up  into  ideas. 
Words  and  forms  become  useless,  unless  they  are  the  representatives 
of  ideas,  and  are  forgotten:  he  repudiates  them,  and  seeks  for  that 
which  they  represent,  from  the  necessities  of  his  experience.  Why 
not,  therefore,  when  first  presented,  associate  the  one  with  the  other? 

With  the  number  of  scholars  in  a  division  which  we  now  have,  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  more  than  the  mechanical  part  can  be 
taught;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  habits  formed  here  last 
through  the  graded  course, —  nay,  through  /i/e,— it  seems  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  break  the  routine  and  develop  originality  on 
the  part  of  pupils.  If  they  were  so  taught  that  they  could  produce 
rather  than  absorb  knowledge,  from  the  Tenth  Grade  up,  they  would 
probably  be  a  little  longer  in  going  through  the  grades,  but  would 
come  out  furnished  with  an  invaluable  amount  of  method,  discipline, 
and  intelligence.     If  started  and  continued  in  the  primary  grades  with 
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the  idea  that  their  minds  are  like  vessels  covered  with  adhesive  sur- 
faces, which  are  to  be  warmed  by  a  little  attention,  and  while  warm 
words  and  tables  applied,  they  will  pass  through  the  Grammar  De- 
partment with  the  same  indifferent  receptivity,  with  little  or  no  ex- 
tension of  surface, —  every  thing  learned  one  day  covering  up  or  crowd- 
ing off  what  was  learned  the  previous  day;  and,  unless  some  great 
mental  convulsion  take  place  to  break  this  surface,  they  will  never 
know  any  thing  save  what  has  just  been  seen,  and  if  some  unaccus- 
tomed problem  be  presented,  will  be  totally  unable  to  grapple  with  it, 
and  they  will  pass  from  the  school  into  the  world  with  no  preparation 
for  the  work  and  cares  of  life. 

Large  classes  necessitate  general  and  concert  exercises,  and  preclude 
individual  attention.  It  is  then  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  adapt 
instruction  to  each  pujiil  so  as  to  call  forth  his  individuality:  as  a  con- 
sequence, she  remains  comparatively  ignorant  of  his  peculiarities,  and 
if  called  upon  to  state  how  she  could  best  reach  his  inind,  would  be 
unable  to  give  any  definite  idea.  She  becomes  fatigued  with  the  dull, 
dragging  routine  of  the  programme,  and  tries  only  to  prepare  her 
classes  for  a  fair  examination,  conscious,  probably,  that  the  work  she 
is  doing  is  to  furnish  a  strait-jacket  for  them,  but  ignorant,  perhaps,  of 
the  amount  of  effort,  both  from  without  and  within,  that  must  be  put 
forth  to  rend  this  fabric  and  free  the  imprisoned  mind.  It  is  very 
diflScult  to  keep  a  large  division  constantly  employed:  the  teacher 
must  needs  examine  their  work,  correct,  criticise,  and  direct  their  ef- 
forts, or  they  become  careless  and  indifferent,  and  try  to  do  meanly 
rather  than  well.  If  not  fully  employed,  they  become  idle,  indolent, 
and  uncontrollable.  A  teacher  should  therefore  have  only  so  many 
pupils  as  she  can  understand,  keep  constantly  employed,  and  lead  to 
produce,  in  a  great  measure,  the  very  things  they  are  endeavoring  to 
learn.  They  will  remember  what  they  think  out  for  themselves,  and 
make  it  their  own;  but  what  is  'poured'  into  them  will  in  some  way 
disappear. 

Suppose  we  notice,  for  a  moment,  a  method  of  teaching  the  use  of 
letters  and  words  to  a  class  in  the  Tenth  Grade  who  have  never  before 
been  to  school.  They  stand  before  the  teacher,  and  their  attention  is 
gained  by  some  simple  story  of  a  cat:  she  points  to  a  picture  of  one 
on  the  card,  and  asks  what  it  is,  and  they  at  once  tell  her;  they  are 
then  required  to  pronounce  the  word  several  times  very  slowly,  their 
attention  being  called  from  the  object  to  the  sounds  of  the  word;  next 
the  first  sound  is  made,  and  repeated  till  the  organs  of  speech  are  un- 
der some  control  and  the  sound  fi:?:ed  in  the  memorj';  then  the  letter 
representing  the  sound  is  carefully  noticed,  and  is  printed  on  the 
board  in  various  combinations,  each  time  found  by  the  pupils  and  its 
sound  made.  In  the  same  manner,  the  other  letters  of  this  and  other 
words  are  taken  up,  and  in  a  very  short  time  every  pupil  will  be  able 
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to  pronounce  most  of  the  ordinary  words  of  three  or  four  letters. 
But  the  class  is  not  ready  for  promotion:  they  have  only  learned 
words,  not  ideas,  which  the  teacher  next  calls  for,  and  not  a  word  is 
given  that  is  left  unassociated  with  a  simple  and  practical  meaning, 
mostly  derived  from  the  pupils  themselves.  By  pursuing  some  such 
method,  a  broad  foundation  for  a  liberal  education  will  be  laid,  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  generated,  and  a  great  amount  of  general  intelligence 
evolved,  which  will  make  all  subsequent  learning  practicable,  and  pre- 
pare the  child  for  the  exigencies  of  life.  Such  training  will  lead  pupils 
to  exhaust,  in  a  great  measure,  every  topic  they  consider;  they  will 
learn  to  observe,  to  combine  their  observations,  and  to  draw  conclu- 
sions, thereby  developing  at  once  both  the  perceptive  and  the  reflective 
faculties.     . 

By  the  same  natural  plan  mathematical  calculations  may  be  educed, 
and,  before  the  pupil  is  aware,  the  tables  are  understood  and  made, 
not  committed  and  copied.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  many  teachers 
to  have  them  learned,  and  repeated  by  their  pupils  severally  and  in 
concert,  forward  and  backward, —  a  good  exercise,  no  doubt,  in  its  way, 
but  of  no  practical  value  whatever,  as  no  knowledge  of  combinations 
is  learned:  it  is  like  committing  and  repeating  a  column  of  words  from 
the  spelling-book,  the  meaning  of  not  one  of  which  is  known,  and  of 
whose  use  there  is  not  the  slightest  idea. 

In  the  work  of  the  school-room  there  should  be  found  many  actual 
transactions  known  to  the  pupils,  that  their  mental  efforts  may  seem 
to  have  some  real  connection  with  the  life  about  them,  and  that  they 
may  become  familiar  with  the  every-day  calculations  of  life.  Spencer, 
one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  of  our  time,  says,  "  The  child  should 
become  accustomed  to  those  exertions  of  body  and  mind  which  will  in 
future  life  be  required  of  it.  Education  means  this,  or  nothing.''  But 
such  education  requires  individual  contact  of  teacher  with  pupil.  The 
success  of  Arnold  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  made  his  pupils  produce,  so 
far  as  possible,  what  they  learned,  and  that  his  great  intellect  and 
heart  were  open  to  every  one  of  them  for  sympathy  and  direction ; 
and  the  tributes  paid  to  his  memory  by  some  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  England,  who  had  been  under  his  tutelage  at  Rugby,  are  not 
surpassed  by  the  evilogies  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  greatest 
and  best  who  have  departed  from  earth. 

Again:  the  character  of  the  pupil  is  undergoing  the  same  formative 
process  as  the  mind.  The  efforts  of  the  latter  in  its  progressive  stages 
are  easily  seen:  the  evolution  of  the  former  is  more  concealed,  and 
needs  a  discriminating  mind  to  detect  it.  If,  then,  the  education  of 
the  mental  faculties  requires  individual  contact,  much  more  does  the 
formation  of  character.  The  success  of  the  Sabbath  School  is  one  of 
the  best  evidences  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  practical  working  of  this 
idea.      It   has   resulted   in    the   conversion  of    thousands   who   were 
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thought  too  young  to  know  what  was  meant  by  love  to  God  and  man. 
To  direct  and  form  the  characters  of  a  company  of  children  requires 
a  careful  survey  of  their  organisms,  and  an  opportunity  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  each  one  an  influence  which  will  lead  him  to  act  from  right 
motives,  and  to  give  exercise  to  their  moral  faculties  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  will  grow  into  manhood.  But  with  divisions  of  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  pupils  this  is  impossible,  except  in  a  general  way.  The 
teacher  can  hardly  tell  the  good  points  of  their  characters,  and  would 
be  unable,  if  asked,  to  determine  what  kind  of  discipline  would  be 
needed,  or  what  instruction  should  be  given  to  educe  a  strong  and 
symmetrical  one. 

If  we  would  make  a  child  a  good  pianist,  we  train  his  ear  with  mu- 
sical sounds  till  it  becomes  so  accurate  that  the  least  variation  is  per- 
ceptible; at  the  same  time  the  muscles  of  his  arms  are  brought  under 
perfect  control,  and  the  mind  is  made  intelligent  of  the  science:  the 
theory  and  mechanism  of  music  are  learned  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  ear  instinctively  directs  the  fingers,  which  are  moved  by  an  intelli- 
gent will.  That  is,  the  faculties  necessary  to  make  a  good  artist  are 
called  into  and  kept  in  action,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher.  So 
the  school  should  be  a  place  where  all  those  faculties  which  will  be 
called  into  requisition  in  life  can  be  exercised  and  trained.  If  we  would 
make  a  child  a  man,  we  must  afford  him  opportunity  to  put  in  i^ractice 
the  principles  of  manhood.  He  must  learn  to  control  himsel/,  being 
allowed  to  be  his  own  master  as  much,  not  as  little,  as  possible.  The 
child  should  be  exercised  7nost  in  that  with  which  he  will  have  most  to 
do  when  a  man.  Who  can  say,  then,  that  those  children  who  are  kept 
from  freedom  of  thought  and  corresponding  action  by  undue  restraints 
do  not  become  the  most  desperate  of  men  when  restraint  is  removed? 

The  development  of  the  moral  faculties  should  receive  early  attention. 
They  are  a  motive  power  which  calls  into  exercise  every  other  faculty 
of  being,  and  needs  only  to  be  guided  to  become  a  most  efficient  agent 
in  the  v,'ork  of  education.  If  we  wish  to  secure  the  highest  good  of 
the  children,  we  can  do  so  in  no  better  way  than  to  make  them  able  to 
discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  and  generate  in  them  a  desire 
to  choose  the  right;  then  will  the  whole  weight  of  their  minds  be 
thrown  in  the  direction  of  improvement. 

The  Primary  Department,  therefore,  is  second  to  no  other  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  race.  Whatever  affects  its  instruction  aflfects  the 
world,  whose  destiny  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  train  the  young 
mind  and  heart.  How  necessary,  then,  that  the  best  talent  be  secured 
for  this  sphere,  and  that  abundant  opportunity  be  given  for  the  exer- 
cise of  every  faculty.  Many  feel  that  it  is  working  in  a  low  position 
to  teach  in  the  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Grades;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  success  in  these  grades  requires  more  insight  of  character,  more 
tact,  and  more  study  and  research  for  methods  of  instruction,  than 
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would  be  required  in  the  others.  No  exercise  can  here  be  brought  for- 
ward with  profit  to  the  schohirs  that  has  not  been  carefully  prepared 
beforehand  by  the  teacher.  Her  instruction  being  largely  oral,  she 
must  give  it  form  and  naturalness:  she  must  throw  into  it  a  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  which  will  arouse  their  minds  and  hearts  with  eagerness 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  completeness  of  character.  She 
reproduces  in  them  her  own  desires  and  aspirations,  and  in  a  great 
measure  her  own  moral  condition;  and  she  is  unwilling  that  they  shall 
be  misguided  and  injured  by  any  failings  she  may  possess,  and  makes 
great  effort  for  self-development.  Thus  is  such  a  position  not  only  a 
most  important  one,  but  it  is  also  an  incentive  to  a  higher  development 
of  herself,  considering,  as  she  does,  the  worth  of  the  souls  she  directs, 
and  always  remembering  that 

"The  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  that  she  hears  and  sees, 
And,  through  life's  labyrinth,  holds  fast  the  elew 
That  first  impression  gives  her,  false  or  true." 


ARE    OUR    SCHOOLS    GOOD     ENOUGH? 


This  question  is  one  of  the  most  practical,  if  applied  to  schools  of 
the  first  grade  in  our  state, —  those  in  which  attendance  and  scholar- 
ship are  the  best,  and  which  justly  receive  high  commendation;  but 
to  make  such  an  inquiry  respecting  the  educational  efforts  in  some 
sections,  where  the  dark  inheritance  bequeathed  by  the  slave-driver 
has  not  yet  sunk  beneath  a  superior  civilization,  would  be  quite  ab- 
surd. While  we  give  due  credit  for  all  that  has  been  done  any  where, 
we  claim  that  great  advancement  is  called  for,  that  great  inroads  are 
being  made  upon  existing  deficiencies,  and  that  these  efforts  are  to 
continue. 

There  are  some  reasons  more  salient  than  others  which  tend  to  de- 
teriorate the  school,  which  deserve  a  passing  notice;  and  we  beg  leave 
to  be  excused,  if  we  do  not  make  the  teacher  responsible  for  much 
that  is  wanting  and  that  will  eventually  be  reformed.  The  teacher  has 
his  work  in  the  cause:  he  will  do  it;  let  others  do  theirs,  and  the  end 
will  be  reached. 

The  want  of  good  school-accommodations  is  an  evil  to  which  suffi- 
cient prominence  has  not  been  given.  Some  of  our  cities  boasting  a 
good  school-system  do  not  furnish  seats  for  all  the  pupils  who  wish  to 
attend  school.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  school-board  in  such  a  case 
to  'cry  aloud  and  spare  not',  and  obtain  immediately  a  comfortable 
seat  for  every  one  who  is  entitled  to  admission.     Again:  some  school- 
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boards  are  content  to  house  innocent  little  children  in  damp  base- 
ments, where  a  really  intelligent  farmer  would  not  stable  his  cattle. 

Great  efforts  are  made  in  some  localities,  and  many  thousands  of 
dollars  are  expended,  or  rather  wasted,  on  a  wonderful  pile  of  archi- 
tecture, and  then  every  thing  comes  to  a  dead  stop.  To  go  on  beauti- 
fying and  adorning  the  premises  would  be  foolish,  as  too  much  has 
been  spent  already.  An  official  in  one  of  our  prominent  cities  lately 
declared  that,  sooner  than  spend  a  single  dollar  on  a  house  yet  unfin- 
ished, he  would  rather  see  the  lightning  fall  from  heaven  and  burn  the 
building.  There  are  many  such  men  controlling  educational  interests. 
The  ventilation  and  warming  of  school-houses  are  much  neglected. 
The  architects  who  construct  the  houses  state  that  all  works  perfectly, 
but  the  facts  of  the  case  are  not  so  satisfactory.  The  furniture  is  gen- 
erally inferior,  the  result  of  the  stingy  meanness  of  some  committee- 
man whose  business  is.  not  to  promote  education,  but  to  do  things  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  Through  the  influence  of  such  men,  school-rooms 
are  much  too  small,  containing  too  little  air,  and  the  seats  are  made 
double,  causing  much  unnecessary  discipline.  All  this  a  good  teacher 
would  and  does  say  is  poor  economy;  but  is  he  heard?  Occasionally 
he  is,  and  the  right  is  surely  to  prevail;  but  the  grain  he  sends  to  the 
mill  of  the  gods  will  be  ground  long  after  the  teacher  is  gone  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  How  many  teachers  suffer  from 
ulcerated  throats  and  other  diseases  caused  by  ill-constructed  school- 
houses,  and  how  many  pupils  there  lay  the  foundation  of  disorders 
that  carry  them  to  a  premature  grave,  are  questions  to  be  answered  in 
the  next  world;  but  enough  is  known  to  excite  any  one  not  sordidlj' 
selfish,  and  as  ignorant  as  selfish,  to  investigation  and  action.  Very 
few  school-houses  are  good  enough,  and  a  few  fine  houses  are  not  suffi- 
cient. Every  pupil  in  the  town  or  city  should  have  a  good  seat  in  a 
room  well  warmed  and  thoroughlj'  ventilated. 

Great  reform  is  needed  in  the  course  of  study  in  our  first-class 
schools.  Our  books  are  a  goodly  inheritance,  having  been  handed 
down  without  much  valuable  alteration  from  our  grandfathers.  Take 
notice,  we  say  valuable  alteration,  not  a  patch  here  and  a  daub  there, 
altering  the  appearance  without  changing  the  substance.  What  a 
world  of  rubbish  in  our  arithmetics.  Our  fathers  learned  a  useless 
table  or  rule,  and  we  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Reader,  did  you  ever 
take  a  common  school  Arithmetic  and  apply  the  searching  question 
Cui  bono?  to  each  page?  The  English  Grammars  are  made  up  of  the 
same  old  Latin  and  Greek  polysyllables.  These  words  of  learned 
length  and  thundering  sound  are  truly  to  us  this  day  a  source  a  great 
amazement,  as  we  see  the  result  of  their  use,  in  a  city  school,  by 
teachers  and  pupils  of  average  advantages  and  abilities.  How  few 
teachers  know  that  the  real  difficulty  in  teaching  Grammar  consists  in 
its  —  to  the  young  pupil  not  yet  through  college  —  horrid  vocabulary. 
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Those  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine,  hire. —  yes,  hire,  as  you 
do  the  most  ignorant  menial, —  and  control  teachers  are  responsible 
for  much  that  is  good,  and  also  for  much  that  is  evil,  in  our  public 
schools.  How  often  is  the  good  teacher  retarded  by  unenlightened 
school-officers,  and  how  many  stupid  ignoramuses  are  sent  out  by  exam- 
iners to  gain  by  impudence  what  they  do  not  deserve  and  should  not 
receive.  Many  of  our  best  teachers  are  kept  on  low  salaries,  and  forced 
to  quit  the  profession,  through  the  incompetence  and  neglect  of  ineffi- 
cient school-committees.  School-officers  are  chosen  by  the  commu- 
nity, and,  although  in  the  advance,  are  still  an  index  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  represent  the  evils  of  society,  as  the  teacher  finds  frequent- 
ly to  his  cost  and  bitter  disappointment.  In  many  instances  the  poli- 
tician takes  charge  of  school-affairs,  because  they  are  public,  and 
therefore  fall  to  the  lot  of  this  self-appointed  conservator  of  the  peo- 
ple's interests.  The  politician  and  the  pickpocket  both  have  busy 
hands;  but  in  morality  and  all  that  is  ennobling  we  must  give  prece- 
dence to  the  latter.  Those  places  having  a  competent  board  of  educa- 
tion possess  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  success  in  carrying 
forward  free  education;  and  teachers  who  are  so  happy  as  to  labor 
under  their  direction  have  every  reason  to  rejoice,  for  the  'lines  have 
fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places'. 

To  be  brief,  the  proper  standard  is  that  '  the  schools  be  open  to  all, 
good  enough  for  all,  and  attended  by  all'.  To  attain  this,  the  commu- 
nity must  be  greatly  elevated.  The  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  good 
citizen,  must  come  to  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  It  is  Utopian  to  expect 
the  best  results  until  a  higher  civilization  characterizes  our  population. 
If  what  is  here  advanced  is  true,  it  should  arouse  the  reformer  with 
his  undying  spirit  of  inquiry,  agitation,  and  aggression,  to  press  for- 
ward. Victory  may  not  be  his;  but  if  he  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier,  his  reward  is  certain.  Rutland. 


If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 

But  never  can  be  blest. 
Nae  treasures  or  pleasures 

Could  make  us  happy  lang, 
The  heart 's  aye  the  part  aye 

That  makes  us  right  or  wrang." 


A  PRINCIPLE  pointed  with  fact  and  feathered  with  fancy,  and  shot 
from  the  bow-string  of  a  great  intellect,  is  the  mightiest  weapon  under 
the  sun. 
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MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


NEGATIVE  QUANTITIES. 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  quantities  preceded  by  the  sign 
minus  have  not  only  a  real  value,  but  also  a  constructive  value.  Zero 
seems  to  be  the  starting-point  —  the  point  from  which  we  reckon.  In 
the  plus  direction,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  quantities,  obeying 
the  general  law  of  increase.  So  in  the  minus  direction,  there  is  an  in- 
finite series  of  minus  quantities,  obeying  the  same  general  law  of  in- 
crease. Furthermore,  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  two  series  are 
absolutely  equal  as  regards  quantity. 

Start  from  the  Equator  and  travel  north  10  miles,  and  how  is  it  to 
be  regarded?  P^w^ten.  Travel  south  10  miles.  How  now  is  it  to  be 
interpreted?  3Iinus  ten.  In  circles,  what  are  the  expressions  to 
represent  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents,  etc.,  in  the  different 
quadrants?  In  ellipses,  hyperbolas,  and  parabolas,  how  do  mathe- 
maticians regard  abscissas  and  ordinates  drawn  in  different  quadrants? 
In  Astronomy,  what  mean  north  and  south  declination,  north  and  south 
latitude?  The  plus  and  minus  signs  in  these  examples  indicate  simply 
opposition. 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  subtract  16  from  12.  It  can  not  be  done: 
it  is  an  impossibility.  The  less  will  not  contain  the  greater;  hence  yoa 
can  not  take  the  greater  from  the  less.  What  is  to  be  done?  Merely 
to  resolve  16  into  parts,  thus,  12+4,  and  subtract  what  we  can,  placing 
the  minus  sign  before  the  four  units  not  yet  subtracted,  — 4.  How  in- 
terpret— 4?  It  signifies  an  wnper/br?nec?  .subtraction.  Query:  Have  the 
four  units  become  any  less  by  having  the  operation  of  subtraction  indi- 
catedf     In  this  case  the  minus  sign  plainly  indicates  an  operation. 

There  is  a  difference  between  +a  and  a.  The  former  signifies  an 
operation  to  be  performed;  the  latter  simply  a  units.  So,  also,  there 
is  a  difference  between  4  and  —4,  when  each  is  taken  by  itself  So 
much  being  premised,  we  are  now  ready  to  discuss  whether  — 5> — 9, 

First,  then,  we  will  submit  the  demonstration  of  N.  C.  N.,  taken 
from  the  Teacher  for  March.  "If — 5  be  not  greater,  it  must  be 
either  equal  to  or  less  than  —9.  If  it  be  equal,  then  will  —5+13= — 9 
+  13,  which,  reduced  and  transposed,  gives  4=8,  or  the  half  of  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  the  whole  of  the  same  quantity,  which  is  absurd.  If  — 5 
be  less  than  —9,  then  — 5+13<— 9+13,  or,  reducing,  8<4,  the  whole 
of  a  quantity  less  than  its  half,  which  is  also  absurd.  Hence,  since  — S' 
is  neither  equal  to  nor  less  than  — 9,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be 
greater." 

In  the  outset,  we  will  state  that  we  believe  algebrai.sts  are  wrong  in 
18 
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asserting  that  — 5> — 9.  The  contrary  proijosition  we  believe  to  be 
true,  — 9>— 5.  We  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  of  showing  the  fallacy 
in  N.  C.  N.'s  reasoning. 

The  nature  of  plus  and  minus  quantities,  when  brought  together  and 
incorporated,  is  to  cancel  a  number  of  units  in  each,  equal  to  the  smallest  quan- 
tity. This  is  necessarily  the  result,  because  plus  and  minus  are  opposites. 
N.  C.  N.  proves  that  — 5  is  not  equal  to  — 9,  which  we  admit.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  reasoning  where  he  attempts  to  prove  that  — 9  is  not 
greater  than  — 5.  It  is  an  axiom  that  adding  equals  to  unequals  the  re- 
sults will  be  unequal.  Let  us  add  13  to  both  members  of  the  inequal- 
ity, — 9>— 5,  by  adding  one  first,  then  another,  and  another,  until  13 
units  have  been  added.  Mark  the  result.  Cancellation  continued  in 
the  right  member  until  5  units  had  been  added;  then  it  ceased  and 
plus  units  commenced  to  aggregate  in  this  member.  In  the  left  mem- 
ber, cancellation  does  not  stop  at  .5,  but  continues  until  9  units  have 
been  added;  then  it  ceases,  and  the  plus  units  commence  to  aggregate 
in  the  left  member.  Hence,  for  this  reason,  the  sign  of  inequality 
should  be  reversed.  Which  cancels  the  greater  number  of  plus  units, 
—5  or —9?     Evidently —9.     Therefore —9>— 5. 

Again,  —9  is  greater  than  —5,  all  the  algebraists  in  the  world  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  In  the  Higher  Mathematics,  it  is  so  con- 
sidered by  every  body.  Proof:  the  square  of  a  less  quantity  can  not 
exceed  the  square  of  a  greater  quantity.  Let  us  square  both  members 
of  the  inequality,  — 9>— 5.     The  result  is  81>25.     Hence  — 9>— 5. 

Once  more.  If  the  first  antecedent  of  a  proportion  is  greater  than 
the  first  consequent,  then  the  second  antecedent  will  be  greater  than 
the  second  consequent.  This  results  necessarily  from  the  comparative 
size  of  quantities.  Take  the  following  proportion:  9:5:: — 9: — 5. 
Plu^  9  is  greater  than  plus  5.     Therefore,  — 9> — 5.     Q.  E.  D. 

We  have  seen  an  article  on  the  subject  of  negative  quantities  in  the 
New-York  Teacher,  which  we  would  be  glad  to  publish;  but  our  lim- 
ited space  forbids. 

PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 

1     /I 

¥\x       1 

Problem  10.  Required,  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation  ri~TO 

l/.r-f3y- 

M.  S. 

11.  Required,  the  probability  of  drawing  all  the  aces  out  of  a  pack 
of  cards  in  four  successive  draws.  artemas  martin. 

12.  Find  x,  y  and  z  from  the  equations  .r+?/4-;:  =  12,  .-c^-f  1/^+2^=288, 

a;®+/+2®  — 50816.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

13.  Find  x,  y  and  z  from  the  equations  xy{xy'\-x-\-y-\-l)=-12,  yz{yz-\- 
y+2+l)=120,  xz{xz+x^z^\)^-2\0.  artemas  marttn. 
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SoLCTioN  4.  Squaring  the  first  equation,  x^— 2r?/+i/''=9...[3].  Now 
let  a:+j/=s,  and  xy=p;  then  [2]  and  [3]  become  sp=308...[4],  and  s* 
— 4jo=9...[5].  From  [4],  p~~  ...[6].  Substituting  in  [5],  clearing  of 
fractions,  and  transposing,  5*— 95=1232. ..[7].  Multiplying  [7]  by  s, 
and  then  adding  1215^+3136  to  each  side,  we  have  the  quadratic  5*+ 
1125^+3136=12l52+1232.s  +  3136...[8].  Extracting  the  square  root  of 
[8],  5H56=±(ll5+56)...[9].  Using  the  upper  sign,  s  =  \l=ix+y... 
[10].  Substituting  in  [6],  ;>=:2S=.rj/... [11].  From  [10]  and  [11]  we 
readily  find  .r=7,  ?/=4.  artemas  maktin. 

Put  y—vx;  then  x—vx—?j,  or  x—^\  . :  ^^— 1_3„+3„2_„3'  ^^\  x+vx  )  = 
t;r«+t;V  =  308;  or,  x'  =-f— .  .-.  ,  '^l  ,  ,  =  ^  -[l].  Clearing  of 
fractions  and  transposing,  308t;'— 897^2+951^—308=0. ..[2].  Factoring, 
(44^"— 103i'+77)(7v— 4)=0...[3].       Putting  the  second  factor=0,  we 

3  21 

have  v=^;  ^=^^3-^  =  ^^  =  V  =";  y  =  fX~  =  4.     Putting  the  first 

factor=0,  we  find  by  Quadratics  other  values.  morgan  stevens. 

5.  Let  .r=A's  rate  per  hour,  and  ?/^B's.     Then  20.r=distance  A  had 

traveled  when  he  met  the  drove,  and  20?/;=distance  B  had  traveled  up 

184— 20.T        .  •    1  v      1 

to  same  time.    7} =tuiie  occupied  by  drove  traveling  to  meet  B 

after  being  passed  by  A;  yi— — .,  "^  '  J  =distance  traveled  by  B  during 

/184— 20a:\        ""            ,,         ,    .     .,     ,         /208— 16y\ 
,  y{ 2 )  +  ^^3/  =  216,  and  similarly,  xi ^ — ^  j  + 

16a;=t92.  Reducing,  we  have  56y— 5.rj/=108,  72.r— 4ar?/=240 ;  whence 
x=;4,  y=3.  0.  s.  w. 

Solved  also  by  Artemas  Martin. 

147^. 

7.  Let  a:— miles  A  travels  per  hour.     Then— pr  =  distance  B  travels, 

147.r— 75  ,.  .  ,  ]47.r— 75  ^,  ,-...,, 
To =  distance  A  travels, r^ — ^B  s  rate  per  hour.  Since  both 

147-j; 75      147a; 

A  and  B  travel  the  same  length  of  time,  we  have  — tt. =  —nr'  X 

108 
147a:— 75'  °^  (147.r— 75)2  =  147(1 08a,-2),  j^^^i  ^y  evolution,    147.6-— 75  = 

147r 
126.r.     Whence  a;=3^,  A's  rate,  and  ^+-  =4^,  B's  rate.    A  travels  34j«^ 

miles;  B  travels  40/^  miles;  the  whole  distance  is  75  miles.  Since  the 
courier  travels  as  fast  as  both  A  and  B,  and  starts  after  they  have  ac- 
complished ^  of  the  journejs  when  they  meet  he  will,  of  course,  have 
traveled  f  of  the  entire  distance,  and  will  therefore  be  \  of  75  miles,= 
18|  miles,  from  D.  o.  s.  w. 

Note. — There  is  a  mistake  in  solution  of  Prob.  9,  published  in  the 
Teacher  for  last  December.  Page  390,  last  line,  for  BD-=BC— CD,  read 
BE  =  BC-CE. 


same  time. 
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QUERIES. 

Query  10.  Why  is  a  series  which  increases  or  decreases  by  a  common 
difference  called  an  Arithmetical  Progression'? 

11.  Why  is  a  series  which  increases  by  a  constant  multiplier  or  de- 
creases by  a  constant  divisor  called  a  Geometrical  Progression? 

11.  When  was  the  Magnetic  Needle  invented,  and  who  invented  it? 

13.  Will  there  be  a  full  moon  in  February,  1904?       artemas  martin. 

The  Michigan  Teacher  for  March,  under  the  head  of  'Notes  and 
Queries',  proposes  the  following:  "When  inches  are  multiplied  by 
feet,  the  product  is  what  kind  of  inches?"  "When  inches  are  multi- 
plied by  inches,  what  kind  of  units  of  square  measure  are  the  seconds 
of  the  product?" 

We  perceive  that  these  questions  were  propounded  by  our  old 
friend,  'Z.  T.'  By  their  statement,  it  seems  to  betaken  for  granted 
that  inches  can  be  multiplied  by  inches,  and  feet  by  inches.  In  our 
opinion,  feet  can  not  be  multiplied  by  inches,  or  inches  by  inches,  no 
more  than  bushels  can  be  multiplied  by  bushels,  or  men  by  ducks. 
How  interesting  it  would  sound  to  say  4  ducks  times  6  men ! 

[Letters  from  correspondents  will  be  attended  to  next  month.] 

SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

Petroleum  Formed  from  Sea- Weed. —  This  theory  of  the  formation  of  rock-oil 
has  been  advanced  by  Professor  Wilbur,  of  Hamilton,  Canada-West.  His  idea 
is  that  petroleum  has  had  its  source  in  marine  vegetation,  just  as  coal  has  been 
derived  from  terrestrial  plants.  Few  persons  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  im- 
mense growth  of  sea-weed  in  the  ocean.  After  their  term  of  growth  was  com- 
pleted, they  became  detached,  floated  oif,  and  finally  sunk  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
a  received  opinion  among  geologists  that  this  portion  of  the  North-American 
continent  has  once  been  the  bed  of  a  salt-water  ocean.  The  ocean-floor,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  not  level,  but  had  throughout  its  whole  extent  deep 
hollows  and  ridges.  It  was,  of  course,  in  these  deep  hollows  that  these  sea- 
weed deposits  would  find  their  last  resting-jDlace  after  long  tossing  about  in  the 
waves  and  ocean-currents.  In  this  way  it  would  come  to  pass  that  they  would 
not  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  bottom,  but  only  in  these  hollows  or  pockets. 
Mean  while  the  deposit  of  solid  stratified  rock,  or  what  afterward  became  such, 
was  going  on,  and  after  untold  ages  these  masses  of  sea-weed  became  covered 
up  to  various  depths.  He  considered  it  no  very  unreasonable  or  unscientific 
supposition  that  the  masses  of  oily,  carbonaceous  matter  should,  under  certain 
circumstances,  take  the  form  of  oil,  of  a  liquid  hydro-carbon.      Scientific  Amer. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  produces  25  native  varieties  of  the  plum,   and 

3  varieties  of  the  gooseberry.  One  variety  of  the  plum  withstands  the  attacks 
of  the  curculio,  and  yields  abundantly. 

The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  Lake  Superior  above  theseais  600  feet,  that 

of  the  other  upper  lakes  578  feet,  yet  their  great  depth  places  their  beds,  ex- 
cept that  of  Lake  Erie,  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  These  immense  reser- 
voirs. Lake  Ontario  included,  contain  nearly  one  half  of  the  known  fresh 
water  on  the  globe.  Scieutific  American. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce,  for  many   years   Professor  of  Mathematics  at 

Harvard,  and  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  in  the  country,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Superintendency  of  the  Coast  Survey,  recently  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Prof.  Bache. 

A  Missouri  blacksmith  has  prepared  a  horse-shoe  for  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, made  of  raw  ore  from  Iron  Mountain.  Half  the  shoe  is  finished,  and  the 
other  half  shows  the  ore  as  it  is  dug  from  the  mine. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1 

Superintendent's  Office,  Springfield,  III.,  April,  1867.  J 

Very  few  changes  were  made  in  the  School-Law  by  the  last  General 
Assembly.     They  are  all  embraced  in  the  following  act : 

AN  ACT  TO  amend  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  Estabiish  and  Maintain  a  Sys- 
tem OF  Free  Schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  approved  February  16th, 
1865. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly,  That,  in  order  to  enable  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools  to  discharge  their  duties  with  greater  efficiency,  they  shall  be  entitled, 
in  lieu  of  the  per  diem  now  allowed  by  law,  and  exclusive  of  commissions,  to 
be  paid  semi-annually  from  the  county  treasury  of  their  respective  counties,  as 
compensation  for  their  services,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  services  ac- 
tually rendered:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  Cook  county. 

Section  2.  The  clerk  of  each  Board  of  School  Directors  shall  report  to  the 
township  treasurer  of  the  proper  township,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  annually,  such  statistics  and  other  information  in  relation  to  the 
schools  of  their  respective  districts  as  the  township  treasurer  is  bound  to  em- 
body in  his  report  to  the  County  Superintendent,  and  the  particular  statistics 
to  be  so  reported  shall  be  determined  and  designated  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction. 

Section  3.  When  a  school  is  composed  of  pupils  from  different  townships, 
the  teacher  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  township  in 
■which  the  school  is  taught,  and  the  duty  of  collecting  the  amount  due  from  the 
other  townships  shall  devolve  upon  the  directors. 

Section  4.  All  returned  soldiers,  who,  during  the  late  war,  entered  the  army 
while  in  their  minority,  shall  be  allowed  to  attend,  free,  any  public  school  in 
the  districts  where  they  severally  reside,  for  a  time  equal  to  the  portion  of  their 
minority  spent  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

Section  5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  28,  1867. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  is  of  very  great  importance.  It  realizes 
what  I  have  labored  for  from  my  first  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  the 
superintendency,  namely,  an  approach  to  a  reasonable  compensation 
to  County  Superintendents  of  Schools.  The  first  section  as  originally 
drawn  provided  that  no  County  Superintendent  should  receive  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  or  more  than  twenty-five  hund- 
red dollars ;  the  salary  between  those  extremes  to  be  determined  by 
the  population,   territory,  and  number  of  schools  in  the  respective 
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counties.  That  would  not  have  given  those  officers  as  much  i^ay  as 
they  ought  to  receive,  but  much  more  than  they  had  previously  re- 
ceived, and  I  supposed  that  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done,  and 
feared  to  risk  all  by  asking  for  more.  But,  to  my  great  surprise  and 
pleasure,  the  section  was  so  amended  as  to  give  County  Superintend- 
ents fifty  per  cent,  more  than  they  would  have  received  under  the  orig- 
inal draft,  for  which  the  legislature  have  my  profoundest  thanks. 
Under  the  first  section  before  it  was  amended,  three-fourths  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  state  could  not  have  received  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  jser  annum ;  a  very  few  W'Ould  have  received 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  one  only  would  have  received  the 
maximum  of  twenty-five  hvindred  dollars;  while  under  the  section  as 
amended,  they  may  all  receive  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
by  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  oflfice,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  very  generally  done.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  simply 
to  repeal  the  per  diem  provisions  of  Section  71  of  the  general  law 
(which  allowed  Superintendents  three  dollars  per  day  for  not  more 
than  two  hundred  days  in  any  one  year),  and  to  substitute  five  dollars 
per  day  for  services  actually  rendered,  be  the  number  of  days  more  or 
less.  I  congratulate  the  friends  of  common  schools,  and  especially 
the  County  Superintendents,  upon  a  result  so  much  more  liberal  than 
we  had  ventured  to  expect.  The  compensation  is  still  too  small:  no 
man  is  fit  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  teachers  and  coinmon-school  in- 
terests of  a  county  whose  services  are  not  worth  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year;  and  if  the  people  see  fit  to  place  an  incompetent  person  in  that 
position,  both  the  fault  and  the  remedy  are  with  them.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  a  heavy  per  cent,  of  the  income  accruing  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  visiting  schools,  etc.,  must  be  deducted  for  the  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred.  But,  although  still  inadequate,  the  pay 
allowed  by  the  amendatory  act  is  a  most  encouraging  advance  upon 
any  legislation  that  we  have  heretofore  been  able  to  secure,  and  is  an 
auspicious  omen  for  the  future.  The  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  gone 
by  for  skilled  and  efficient  educational  labor  to  be  expected  without  a 
reasonable  compensation.  That  policy  has  too  long  been  pursued,  to 
the  constant  detriment  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  The 
same  laws  apply  to  all  important  human  enterprises  and  spheres  of 
labor.  If  good  and  efficient  workmen  are  wanted — liberal  pay  will  se- 
cure them;  and  the  attemjot  to  obtain  the  one  without  the  other  is  not 
only  a  blunder  in  policy,  but  a  breach  of  honor.  No  interests  demand 
close  and  watchful  supervision  more  imperatively  than  those  of  public 
education,  and,  whatever  those  who  have  not  reflected  upon  the  mat- 
ter may  think  about  it,  no  others  are  more  important.  If  the  people 
choose,  they  may,  in  every  county  of  the  state,  select  the  best-qualified 
and  most  experienced  educational  man  for  the  office  of  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.     Let  this  be  done,  and  no  proposition  is  more 
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demonstrable  than  that  it  is  true  economy  —  an  actual  saving  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  —  to  pay  him  a  sum  that  will  justify  him  in  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  Again  I  congratulate  the 
Superintendents  of  the  state  upon  the  good  beginning  made  by  the 
last  General  Assembly. 

The  value  of  the  second  section  of  the  amendatorj-  act  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  renders  obligatory  what  has  heretofore  been  optional, 
and  thus  completes  the  line  of  responsibility  in  respect  to  statistical 
reports,  which  has  heretofore  ended,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
with  the  township  officers.  It  will  hereafter  be  as  much  the  legal  duty 
of  clerks  of  boards  of  directors  to  report  to  Township  Treasurers  as  it 
is  of  the  latter  to  report  to  County  Superintendents,  and  they  to  this 
office.  It  will  add  very  much  to  the  unity  of  the  system,  and  to  the 
fullness  and  reliability  of  all  the  reports.  The  facts  and  statistics  that 
will  be  required  of  directors  will  be  few  and  simple.  A  list  of  them 
will  be  furnished  in  due  time. 

All  teachers  will  appreciate  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  third 
section  of  the  amendatory  act.  Its  object  is  to  simplify  their  duty  in 
the  case  of  schools  attended  by  pupils  from  other  townships  than  the 
one  in  which  the  school  is  taught.  The  principle  is,  that,  if  directors 
see  fit  to  admit  pupils  from  other  townships,  they,  and  not  the  teach- 
er, should  see  to  the  collection  of  what  is  due  to  the  district  on  the 
separate  schedules  of  such  scholars.  The  effect  is  to  modify  one  clause 
of  the  thirty-fiftli  section  of  the  general  law.  Hereai'ter  a  teacher  will 
only  have  to  deliver  his  schedules  to  his  own  directors,  and  receive 
their  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  township  in  which  the  school  is 
taught  for  the  whole  amount  due. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  amendatory  act  requires  no  explanation. 
It  will  no  doubt  be  carried  out  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  with  cheerful- 
ness and  pleasure,  by  all  concerned.     Its  justice  is  self-evident. 

The  bill  as  originally  drawn  contained  the  usual  order  for  printing 
the  school-law  in  pamphlet  form,  fifty  thousand  copies,  for  use  during 
the  ensuing  two  years,  and  also  for  printing  the  usual  supply  of  blanks 
for  school-reports.  Those  provisions  of  the  bill  were  expressed  in 
identically  the  same  language  as  that  employed  in  former  years,  and 
merely  proposed  to  do  what  has  always  been  done  from  1855  until 
now.  But.  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  legislature  struck  both 
provisions  from  the  bill,  leaving  this  office  without  a  copy  of  the  school- 
law  for  distribution  to  the  forty  thousand  school-officers  of  the  state 
during  the  next  two  years,  and  imposing  upon  the  school-fund  of  the 
respective  counties  an  extra  and  needless  expense,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  if  not  double  that 
sum.  This  action,  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  misapprehen- 
sion, is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  not  only  involves  a  very  large  ex- 
penditure of  school-money  which  ought  to  have  been  saved,  but  greatly 
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deranges  and  embarrasses  the  administration  of  the  whole  system  for 
the  ensuing  two  years.  All  school-officers  and  others  having  copies  of 
the  school-law  will  see  the  need  of  carefully  preserving  them,  as  no 
more  can  be  had  for  two  years  to  come. 

Besides  the  act  amending  the  school-law,  whose  leading  provisions 
have  now  been  briefly  considered,  several  other  acts  having  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  in  various 
forms,  were  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  following: 

1.  An  act  to  establish  a  Home  for  the  Children  of  Deceased  Soldiers. 

2.  An  act  in,.relation  to  the  location  of  the  Industrial  University. 

3.  An  act  to  establish  a  Reform  School. 

4.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  McDonough  Normal  and  Scientific  College. 

5.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Southern-Illinois  College,  in  Carbondale,  Jackson 

county. 

6.  An  act  for  the  endowment  of  the  Soldiers'  College,  at  Fulton  City. 

There  may  be  other  acts  of  an  educational  character  or  bearing,  the 
record  of  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain:  if  so,  they  will  be 
noticed  hereafter;  and  the  leading  features  of  the  acts  above  enumer- 
ated will  also  be  hereafter  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Teacher. 

STATE    CERTIPICATE.S. 

A  change  of  policy  has  been  adopted  in  respect  to  examinations  for 
State  Teachers'  Certificates.  No  examinations  will  hereafter  be  held 
except  upon  the  written  application  of  a  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  the  pledge  of  not  less  than  ten  applicants.  Whenever 
such  application  and  pledge  is  received,  an  examination  will  be  held, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  at  such  place  as  the  County  Superintendent 
may  designate.  The  teachers  of  every  county  have,  therefore,  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands,  and  can  take  their  own  course  in  relation 
to  it.  If  ten  or  more  teachers  of  a  county,  or  of  two  or  more  adjacent 
counties,  desire  to  apply  for  State  Diplomas,  they  have  only  to  apprise 
their  County  Superintendent  of  their  wishes,  and  pledge  the  requisite 
attendance,  and  they  will  be  accommodated.  These  conditions  having 
been  complied  with  by  the  teachers  of  Coles  county,  an  examination 
will  be  held  in  Mattoon,  in  that  county,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  April 
inst.,  and  the  teachers  of  any  other  county  in  the  state  may  attend,  if 
they  see  fit  to  do  so.  Applications,  as  above,  will  be  received  and 
placed  on  file,  and  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  order  of  such  ap- 
plications. 

THE    ILLINOIS   TEACHER. 

The  value  of  an  educational  journal,  to  school-officers,  teachers,  and  the 
people  generally,  as  a  means  of  arousing  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation, and  as  a  medium  of  intercommunication  of  ideas  upon  all  educational 
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matters,  is  acknowledged  by  all.  Such  a  journal  ih  a  great  aid  to  this  office, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  urge  every  friend  of  the  cause  to  subscribe  for  one  or 
more. 

Our  own  journal,  the  Illinois  Teacher,  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  in  the 
past,  and  should  be  rendered  still  more  useful  in  the  future.  It  has  never  yet 
received  the  patronage  and  encouragement  which  it  deserves  from  the  frienda 
of  education  in  the  state.  As  a  matter  of  state  pride,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
its  high  character  and  value  as  an  educational  periodical,  the  friends  of  popu- 
lar education  in  Illinois  should  rally  to  its  support. 

Its  editors  are  all  experienced  and  successful  teachers,  of  ample  culture  and 
marked  ability,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  our  common  schools.  Their 
services,  which  are  onerous,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought,  are  all 
gratidtovsly  rendered:  not  one  of  them  receives  a  cent  for  his  labor.  The 
standing  of  the  Teacher  among  its  contemporaries  in  the  same  field  is  eminent- 
ly creditable,  reflecting  honor  upon  its  writers  and  publisher,  and  upon  the 
state.  These  good  and  faithful  men  should  not  be  left  to  toil  alone;  their 
hands  should  be  sustained  and  their  hearts  encouraged  by  the  cheerful  and 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  whole  body  of  school-officers  and  teachers.  The 
subscription-list  of  the  Teacher  should  be  immediately  doubled,  and  more  than 
doubled.  It  can  easily  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done.  As  a  large  audience  is 
Ihe  inspiration  of  a  speaker,  so  the  consciousness  of  writing  for  many  thou- 
sands of  readers  arouses  the  best  powers  of  an  editor. 

There  as  the  strongest  reasons  why  the  Illinois  Teaolier  should  be  liberally 
sustained  and  the  number  of  its  readers  greatly  multiplied: 

1.  It  is  not  only  the  oldest  common-school  journal  in  the  state,  but  it  is  the 
only  one  that  is  exclusively  devoted  to  education,  science,  and  free  schools.  It 
was  the  eldest-born  of  our  free-school  system  itself,  and  for  twelve  years  has 
steadily  and  mightily  promoted  the  growth  and  development  of  that  system. 
It  stepped  forth  as  the  champion  of  popular  education  when  the  cause  was  in 
its  infancy  in  Illinois,  and  when  error,  misapprehension,  and  prejudice,  were 
yet  to  be  grappled  with  and  overcome.  It  was  our  earliest  and  best  friend  in 
the  days  of  our  weakness,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  now  that  we  are  strong. 

2.  The  work  of  the  Teacher  is  not  done:  it  never  will  be.  Indeed,  its  agency 
is  more  needed,  in  some  respects,  than  ever  before.  As  the  pioneer  and  herald 
of  the  principles  of  free  schools,  its  work  was  important  and  well  done;  as  an 
advocate  to  defend  those  princijiles  from  assault,  and  as  a  sentinel  to  sound  the 
alarm  when  danger  approaches,  its  mission  may  be  still  more  important.  Thus 
far,  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  state  has  been  like  a  steadily-swell- 
ing tide,  gathering  momentum  from  year  to  year,  with  not  a  refluent  wave,  till 
its  standard  has  been  planted  upon  nearly  every  square  mile  of  our  wide  do- 
main. Even  four  years  of  desolating  war  proved  no  serious  barrier  to  its  ad- 
vance, but  our  school-bells  continued  to  ring  out,  calling  more  than  half  a 
million  of  school-children,  with  'bright  morning  faces',  to  their  daily  lessons 
in  the  public  schools,  while  the  very  air  was  stifled  with  the  smoke  of  battle 
and  tremulous  with  the  nation's  agony. 

There  are  tokens  of  a  reaction,  and  the  friends  of  free  schools  must  organize 
to  resist  it.  Is  this  a  time  to  dispense  with  such  an  ally  as  the  Illinois  Teach- 
er? Rather  let  its  pages  thunder  with  mortar,  paixhan,  and  petard,  with  re- 
doubled power,  against  the  enemies  of  the  education  of  the  people,  come  they 
in  what  disguise  they  may. 
19 
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3.  The  Teacher  reflects  the  views  of  the  ablest  thinkers,  and  presents  the 
practical  results  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  of  the  country.  It  discusses 
all  new  methods  of  teaching,  discipline,  and  government,  exposing  their  falla- 
cies, and  commending  their  excellences.  It  shows  that  change  is  not  always 
improvement,  thus  exerting  upon  the  whole  field  of  educational  inquiry  a  truly 
salutary  and  conservative  influence.  It  abounds  in  short,  practical  essays,  ex- 
periences, illustrations,  stories,  hints,  and  suggestions,  from  the  teachers  and 
school-rooms  of  our  own  and  of  other  states.  It  gives  candid  and  reliable  no- 
tices of  school-books  and  other  educational  publications,  by  which  the  judg- 
ment of  teachers  and  school-officers  may  be  greatly  aided.  It  describes  new 
maps,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  setting  forth  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
each  fresh  claimant  of  popular  favor.  It  is  a  monthly  mirror  of  educational 
news,  gathered  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  condensed  and  arranged 
so  that  it  can  be  read. in  a  few  moments.  The  information  thus  presented  is 
culled  from  the  periodicals  and  papers  of  every  portion  of  this  country,  and 
from  those  of  many  foreign  countries,  and  constitutes  a  most  valuable  feature 
of  the  journal. 

4.  It  has  been,  from  the  beginning  of  our  common-school  system,  the  olficial 
organ  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  will  still  continue  to 
be  so  employed.  It  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  this  office  and 
the  school-officers  and  teachers  of  the  state,  who  may  always  expect  to  find  in 
its  pages  the  latest  and  most  important  information,  decisions,  explanations, 
etc.,  in  respect  to  the  school-law,  and  to  the  general  administration  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  state. 

6.  The  Teacher  has  nothing  to  do  with  anj'^  particular  sect  or  party,  class  or 
clan,  in  church  or  state.  It  is  now,  always  has  been,  and  ever  intends  to  be, 
entirely  free  from  all  such  entangling  alliances  and  petty  interests.  It  is  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  indejjendent  of  the  will  or  the  wishes  of  any  man,  or  men, 
or  clique,  who  might  seek  to  use  it  to  advance  their  private  ends  or  interests. 
"With  charity  for  all  and  malice  toward  none,"  its  one  great  work  is  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  common  schools  in  Illinois,  and  to  labor  for  the  intellect- 
ual, moral  and  religious  well-being  of  the  whole  people  of  the  state.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  earnest  purpose  of  its 
editors,  publisher,  and  friends;  and  so  believing,  I  call  upon  all  teachers, 
school-officers,  and  friends  of  education,  as  all  my  predecessors  have  done,  to 
subscribe  for  it,  read  it,  write  for  it,  and  work  for  it. 

Let  County  Superintendents  present  its  claims  at  every  institute,  and  in  all 
their  school-visitations,  and  public  addresses,  and  be  sure  that  in  so  doing  they 
are  directly  subserving  the  interests  of  common  schools,  of  virtue,  morality, 
and  intelligence;  and  at  the  same  time  strengthening  their  own  hands,  and 
contributing  to  the  development  of  our  whole  system  of  education.  For  our 
only  danger  is  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  respect  to  the  true  ends  and 
aims,  methods  and  purposes,  of  popular  education  ;  while  from  ignorance 
springs  indiff'erence,  neglect,  apathy,  prejudice,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of 
forces  that  blindly  array  themselves  against  universal  culture. 

A  copy  of  the  Teacher  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  board  of  school- 
trustees  and  school-directors  in  the  state.  It  is  one  of  the  express  objects  of 
the  43d  section  of  the  School  Law  to  empower  directors  to  purchase  books  suit- 
able for  their  school-library.  To  do  this,  they  may  not  only  use  any  surplus 
funds  on  hand,  but  they  may  also,  without  a  vote,  levy  a  special  tax,  if  thoy 
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see  fit  to  do  so.  I  would  discourage,  not  advise,  the  purchase  of  any  book  or 
books  of  doubtful  utility;  but  a  copy  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  should  be  pro- 
cured and  paid  for  and  read  by  every  school-board  in  the  state.  The  trifling 
expense  would  be  nothing  to  the  district,  while  the  benefits  would  be  great  and 
enduring.  All  of  my  predecessors  have  recommended  what  is  here  advised, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  action  will  not  be  delayed.  The  circulation  of  the 
Teacher  in  Illinois  alone  should  not  be  less  than  ten  thousand  copies,  and  a 
little  determined  effort  in  every  county  will  accomplish  this. 

NEWTOX  BATEMAN,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITORS    CHAIR. 


The  question  of  Corpokal  Punishment  in  schools  is  at  the  present  time 
agitating  the  public  mind  somewhat,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the 
whole  subject  of  school-government  will  have  to  be  discussed  anew,  and,  if 
possible,  its  principles  settled.  The  ease  of  girl-whipping  in  Cambridge  seems 
to  have  excited  many  theorists  in  school-management  in  an  unusual  degree, 
and,  as  is  usual,  the  teachers  have  to  receive  their  severest  condemnation.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  some  educational  journals  in  the  East  taking  part  with  the 
popular  clamor,  and  republishing  with  apj^roval  severe  and  one-sided  statements. 
The  case  seems  to  have  even  stirred  up  old  Harvard,  and  her  professors  are  promi- 
nent in  the  discussion.  Prof.  Agassiz  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had 
been  a  teacher  ever  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that  he  had  never 
had  occasion  to  whip.  Moreover,  he  thought  that  the  teacher  who  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  corporal  punishment  had  lost  his  own  self-control. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter,  at  this  time,  thoroughly  into  the  question  whether 
the  infliction  of  bodily  pain  is  a  necessary  or  allowable  method  of  securing 
obedience.  We  think,  however,  that  man  is  compounded  of  body  and  spirit, 
and  that  the  experience  of  ages  has  demonstrated  that  both  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  government.  Our  object  is  to  dissent  from  the  tacit  assumption  of 
Prof.  Agassiz,  and  of  those  who  quote  him,  that  his  experience  as  a  teacher  has 
any  weight  in  the  matter.  To  have  it  of  any  value,  beyond  that  of  any  observ- 
ant and  thoughtful  person.  Prof.  Agassiz  must  show  that  he  has  been  con- 
versant with  the  kind  of  schools  which  we  call  common  schools,  else  his  expe- 
rience is  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  professional  man.  We  suspect  that 
even  the  Professor,  with  all  his  acknowledged  ability  and  power  over  mind, 
would  be  sadly  at  fault  with  some  schools  that  might  be  selected. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  arguments  of  the  Harvard  savans  of  an  incident 
that  occurred  a  number  of  years  since,  in  an  Eastern  state.  It  was  when 
teachers'  institutes  were  a  new  thing  there  that  a  distinguished  teacher  from 
Massachusetts  attended  and  managed  the  first  institute  held  in  one  of  the  larger 
seaports  of  said  state.     During  the  session  the  question  of  school-government 
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arose,  and  the  leader  vehemently  condemned  the  jjractice  of  whipping  as  a 
relic  of  barbarism,  degrading  to  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  perfectly  need- 
less. He  likewise  cited  his  own  example,  as  one  who  had  taught,  we  believe, 
sixteen  years  in  the  same  school,  and  had  never  had  occasion  to  whip  a  pupil. 
The  thing  took.  Resolutions  condemning  corporal  punishment  were  passed 
very  unanimously,  and  the  teachers  dispersed  to  their  winter  schools.  But  the 
rude  boys  and  girls  soon  found  that  there  was  to  be  no  whipping,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  scarce  a  school  was  taught  that  winter  without  trouble.  The 
next  spring  the  institute  met  again,  and  the  saddened  teachers  reassembled. 
Now,  one  of  them  thought  to  put  the  inquiry  to  the  teacher  who  had  thus 
quoted  his  experience,  "  What  kind  of  a  school  did  you  teach?  "  The  reply  was 
"  A  young  ladies'  school."  "  And  at  what  age  do  you  receive  pupils?"  "  None 
under  fourteen  years  of  age"l  "What  analogy  was  there  between  a  select 
school  of  young  ladies  of  that  advanced  age  and  the  rough  seaboard  schools  of 
that  state?  So  it  seems  to  us  with  Agassiz.  He  has  almost  all  his  teaching- 
life  been  associated  with  an  entirely  different  class  of  pupils  from  the  miscel- 
laneous mass  of  the  pupils  in  our  common  schools,  and  his  experience  in  this 
respect  goes  for  nothing:  it  is  not  germain  to  the  subject. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  teacher  of  a  large  school  is  placed  as  a  commander 
over  his  pupils,  and  must  have  obedience.  If  it  can  be  secured  without  pun- 
ishment, so  much  the  better;  but  he  must  be  obeyed.  We  think  that  many 
former  teachers  returned  from  the  army  with  the  conviction  that  one  thing 
greatly  needed  in  our  schools  is  quick,  unhesitating  obedience  to  law,  and  that 
from  the  schools  it  must  penetrate  the  people.  If  occasion  arises  when  that 
obedience  is  refused,  some  punishment  must  follow.  A  teacher  gifted  with 
powers  of  sarcasm  may  make  that,  to  a  sensitive  pujDil,  tenfold  more  terrible 
than  a  whipping.  It  may  be  exj^ulsiou.  This  quickly  ends  the  evil ;  but  what 
of  the  ofiender?  He  needs  his  education,  it  is  of  importance  to  him  and  the 
state  that  he  receive  it.  It  seems  to  us  nobler  to  compel  obedience  in  the  school 
than  to  free  ourselves  from  trouble  by  thrusting  the  offender  away  from  us. 

Of  course,  no  one  advocates  indiscriminate  or  frequent  corporal  punishment. 
What  is  advocated  is  that  it  must  be  understood  to  be  one  of  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  teacher.  We  have  taught  school  for  many  years, —  more  than 
we  care  to  enumerate, —  and  have  not  for  nearly  all  these  years  had  occa- 
sion to  use  this  punishment.  But  we  should  be  ashamed  to  hold  up  our  own 
case  as  an  example  for  the  teacher  of  an  ordinary  common  school  to  follow. 
The  cases  are  not  parallel.  In  dealing  with  young  men  and  women,  if  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  school  was  persistently  refused,  we  had  only  to  sever  their 
relations  with  our  school,  and  luc  were  rid  of  the  trouble.  But  in  the  common 
school  it  can  not  be  so.  The  state  says,  "For  my  good  these  children  must  be 
instructed,  and  I  pay  you  to  teach  them;  you  can  not  turn  them  loose  without 
that  instruction.  You  must  compel  obedience  to  laAv :  you  are  there  to  teach  them 
obedience.     Do  so. 

In  Zauesville,  0.,  the  school-board  took  the  alarm,  and  in  hot  haste  passed 
a  rule  forbidding  corporal  punishment  in  schools.  The  results,  as  depicted  by 
*a  parent'  in  the  Zanesville  Courier,  are  not  encouraging  lor  continuing  the 
experiment.     He  says: 

"1.  The  order  and  scholarship  have  deteriorated  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  under  the  board's  new-fangled  experiment  —  so  say  a  large  majority  of 
the  teachers,  and  so  say  a  majority  of  the  parents.  2.  It  has  caused  a  con- 
siderable number  of  children  to  be   turned  out  of  the  schools.      Those  child- 
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boy  who  prefers  playing  in  the  streets  to  going  to  school  has  only  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  beautiful  'rule',  and  get  dsimissed  from  the  school.  One  of 
our  old  and  honorable  citizens  informs  me  that  his  business  for  manj'  years 
has  required  him  almost  daily  to  meet  the  pupils  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  as 
they  leave  the  school-room,  noons  and  evenings,  and  that  until  within  a  lew 
months  past  he  was  never  treated  uncivilly  by  them.  They  have  now  become 
so  impudent  and  so  rude  to  him  that  he  avoids  as  much  as  possible  meeting 
them.  A  few  days  since  he  threatned  to  report  them  to  their  teachers  lor  their 
rudeness,  and  was  answered  by  *  d — n  the  teachers  ;  they  do  n't  dare  to  touch 
us '." 

Thk  Agricultukal  Collkgk  was  located  at  Champaign,  by  the  legislatui-e,  as 
is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Such  location  is  not,  according  to 
our  convictions,  for  the  best  good  of  the  University  nor  the  cause  of  industrial 
education.  "VVe  had  hoped  that  the  legislature  of  the  state,  rising  above  all 
party  or  personal  considerations,  uninfluenced  by  'rings',  would  use  the  na- 
tional grant  as  a  nucleus  around  which  to  gather  the  free-will  offerings  of  the 
people,  and  thus  make  a  'University'  which  would  be  the  pride  of  the  state, 
and  the  iitting  top-stone  to  our  great  system  of  free  schools.  We  are  unable  to 
see  how,  after  authorizing  bids  for  its  location,  the}'  could  ignore  a  bid  of — ac- 
cording to  their  own  committee  —  at  least  $200,000  more  than  that  from  Cham- 
paign. But  while  we  feel  thus,  and  while  we  know  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
great  majority  of  educational  men  in  the  state,  we  shall  not,  for  that  reason, 
withhold  from  the  institution,  as  now  located,  our  best  wishes  and  efforts.  The 
disappointment  of  the  earnest  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education  will  have  a 
depressing  influence  upon  the  college,  but  we  trust  the  action  of  its  board  will 
be  such  as  to  overcome  this,  and  to  win  the  confidence  of  all.  We  hail  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Gregory  to  the  regency  as  an  earnest  of  wise  and  careful  ac- 
tion on  their  part,  which  will  do  much  to  regain  the  popular  favor. 

Sui'T.  Wells,  of  Ogle  county,  has  laid  us  under  obligations  for  educational 
items  from  the  Ogle  County  Press,  which  we  shall  gladly  use  as  occasion  offers. 
Education  in  Ogle  is  surely  looking  up,  as  it  will  always  do  where  the  Super- 
intendent is  a  live  educational  man,  and  earnest  in  his  vocation,  as  we  know 
Mr.  Wells  to  be. 

We  have  received  from  T.  K.  Leal,  Esij.,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
iu  Champaign  county,  a  circular  issued  by  him  to  the  teachers  of  his  county, 
containing  very  valuable  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession and  methods  of  teaching.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  of  these 
suggestions  iu  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  state.  They  can  not  fail  to  do 
good  to  all,  and  especially  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  We  rejoice  to 
see  on  every  side  proofs  that  our  County  Buperintendents  are  awake  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  position. 

OuK  esteemed  friend  A.  M.  Gow  has  had  a  little  experience  of  legislative  life, 
for  he  was  a  member  of  the  third  house  nearly  all  the  session.  Mr.  Gow,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  a  committee  to  bring 
before  the  legislature  the  subject  of  Reform  Schools,  was  early  at  his  post,  and, 
we  can  testify,  labored  most  earnestly  and  perseveringly  to  secure  proper  leg- 
islation. It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  his  eflbrts  that  the  bill  establishing  a  Re- 
form School  was  finally  passed.  Many  members  of  the  legislature  wished  to 
make  the  school,  a  subprison,  as  it  were,  and  this  nearly  defeated  the  bill  sev- 
eral times.  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  acknowledged  public  interest,  but  it  had 
no  money  behind  it,  and  there  were  very  many  bills  to  be  attended  to  that  had, 
and  so  it  nearly  received  the  g(>-l)y. 
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EDITORIAL     CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Few  Hints  on  School-Houses. —  My  attention  was  arrested  yesterday  by  a 
paragraph  in  an  old  newspaper  reading  thus: 

"The  enterprising  citizens  of  the  South  District  of  our  neighboring  city  of  B. 
have  just  erected  a  trulj^  magnificent  school-house  at  a  cost  of  $65,000.  It  is 
built  in  the  most  substantial   manner,  and  will   accommodate  800   pupils.     It 

was  planned  by  Mr. ,  the  eminent  architect  of ,  and  is  a  credit  to  him, 

and  to  the  liberal-minded  people  who  have  thus  manifested  their  public  spirit, 
and  their  interest  in  education." 

I  knew  that  people  and  that  school-house  well.  I  knew  that  the  highest  am- 
bition of  the  prominent  movers  in  building  it  was  'to  beat  those  iJJorth-side 
fellows  out  of  sight'.  They  wanted  the  school-house  to  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  'so  that  they  need  n't  brag  any  more  over  their  .$40,000  affair'.  They 
wanted  a  great  deal  of  outside  show,  a  building  that  would  look  ivcll,  first  of  all 
things.  The  building-committee  were  good  financiers,  and  could  negotiate  the 
district  bonds  admirably.  They  did  not  know  what  they  wanted.  They  visited 
no  other  school-houses.  They  consulted  no  educational  men.  Of  course,  their 
own  teachers  were  not  asked  for  any  suggestions.  They  went  to  the  architect, 
told  him  how  much  money  they  had  voted,  and  how  many  pupils  they  planned 
for,  told  him  who  planned  the  other  school-house,  enjoined  upon  him  above  all 
things  to  beat  any  thing  else  in  the  county,  and  went  their  way  contented. 
The  public  paid  ibr  the  architect's  school-house,  grumbling,  of  course,  but  in- 
wardly complacent.  The  'North-side'  men  hung  their  diminished  heads. 
The  great  school-house  was  a  nine-days'  wonder. 

But  it  was  not  a  school-teacher's  school-house.  It  was  not  well  warmed,  well 
lighted,  or  well  ventilated.  The  study-rooms  were  too  large,  and  the  recitation- 
rooms  too  small.  There  was  not  a  closet  in  any  room,  and  not  the  slightest 
hint  that  an  apparatus,  or  a  library,  was  ever  designed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
school- machinery.  No  room  was  provided  for  the  scholars  to  remain  in  at 
noon.  There  was  no  provision  for  water  or  washing.  The  entrances  were  ill 
planned,  so  that  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  came  in  together.  The 
teachers'  platforms  were  small  and  high.  So  far  as  the  inside  of  the  house  was 
concerned,  the  building  might  have  been  a  warehouse,  or  a  factory.  It  had  no 
special  fitness  for  its  use. 

And  what  was  the  effect  of  the  building  on  the  town?  Eeal  estate  rose  at 
once,  in  the  holders'  estimate,  but  buyers  inquired  the  tax-rates  and  were  shy. 
The  great  cost  of  the  building  crippled  the  school.  Cheap  furniture  was 
bought,  cheap  teachers  hunted  up;  no  apparatus,  of  course,  could  be  bought 
while  the  district  was  so  much  in  debt.  It  seemed  to  be  the  belief  of  the  pub- 
lic that  the  school-house  was  big  enough  to  run  alone,  and  that  it  would  by 
'spontaneous,  original,  native  force'  turn  out  great  scholars,  on  the  familiar 
principle  that  a  man  is  a  great  painter  if  he  works  with  a  big  brush. 

If  the  above-mentioned  school-house  was  not  in  Illinois,  I  strongly  suspect 
that  some  big  brothers  of  the  same  are  in  our  borders,  and  sundry  more  are  still 
in  embryo  in  the  brains  of  certain  architects  whose  ideas  are  more  on  outward 
form  and  proportion  than  on  daily  convenience  and  practical  use.  And  I  pro- 
pose, by  your  indulgence,  to  give  through  the  journal,  at  some  future  day,  a 
few  things  which  a  school-house  ought  alwaj's  to  possess.  y.  s.  d. 

Mt.  Carmel. —  Mr.  Editor :  I  send  you  a  few  educational  items  from  Mt.  Car- 
mel.  The  history  of  this  town  is  a  history  of  brilliant  efforts  followed  by  cor- 
responding disappointments.  It  is  strange  that  a  place  so  well  situated,  pos- 
sessing such  great  natural  advantages  for  manufacturing  and  lumbering,  and 
surrounded  by  farming  lands  of  no  ordinary  richness  and  fertility,  should  be 
left  to  pine  away  its  little  life  in  obscurity.  It  is  a  consolation,  however,  to  re- 
flect that  the  efforts  of  our  citizens,  spasmodic  in  other  matters,  in  respect  to 
schools,  have  been  steady,  persevering,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  successful. 
Our  city  has  offered  its  youth  excellent  opi^ortunities  of  attending  school,  and 
is  fast  extending  the  proper  incentives.  The  present  High-School  building  was 
erected  in  1859,  at  a  probable  cost  of  $12,000,  and  is  a  fair  exponent  of  the  edu- 
cational sympathy  and  progress  of  our  place.  Besides  this,  there  are  two  sub- 
stantial brick  buildings  for  the  Pi'imary  Schools. 
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The  board  were  Ibrlunaie  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school-year  in  se- 
curing the  services  of  Mr.  Litherland,  a  veteran  soldier  of  the  Union,  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  West-District  School.  This  school,  always  under  tolerable  organ- 
ization and  discipline,  is  now  in  better  working  order  than  it  has  been  since  my 
connection  with  the  schools.  The  East-District  School  is  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Mr.  Hilli.-',  who  is  laboring  faithfuliy.  The  High-School  Department 
is  increasing  in  numbers  and  interest.  The  course  is  being  extended.  We  now 
have  18  pupils  pursuing  Latin  ;  15,  German  :  2,  Greek ;  29,  Algebra ;  20,  Higher 
Arithmetic;  3,  Geometry;  and  a  considerable  number  in  the  Xatural  Sciences. 
Miss  Lissie  Bissell,  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  is  assistant. 

Very  much  progress  has  been  made  this  year  in  classifying  and  grading  the 
schools.  A  course  of  study  has  been  marked  out  and  adopted  wherein  are 
recognized  the  imi>roved  methods  of  jJrimary  instruction.  The  directors  have 
manifested  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hojied  that, 
having  got  on  the  right  track,  they  will  continue  their  efforts  to  increase  the 
eflSciency  of  the  schools.  A  fixed  standard  of  advancement,  more  thorough 
supervision,  and  more  competent  teachers  in  many  of  the  departments,  are 
demanded.  Whether  the  directors  will  heed  this  demand  and  bring  our  schools 
up  to  the  maximum  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  term  ending  Dec.  21,  1866.  Number 
of  teachers,  8.  Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  .392;  average  number  be- 
longing, 361:  average  number  attending,  327:  per  cent,  of  attendance,  90.9; 
per  cent,  of  tardiness,  4.4.  There  was  no  bell  during  a  part  of  the  term,  which 
accounts  for  this  unusually  large  per  cent,  of  tardiness.  We  hope  to  reduce  it 
this  term  to  less  than  2  per  cent.         Yours,  etc.,  e. 


PERSONAL. 

Marrikd  —  In  Chicago,  on  the  11th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  Ryder,  D.D.,  John  R.  Walsh,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Wilson, 
late  Head-Assistant  of  the  Haven  School.  Miss  Wilson  has  been  long  and 
prominently  connected  with  the  schools  of  Chicago,  and  in  entering  upon  her 
new  life  she  leaves  behind  her  a  host  of  friends   who  wish  her  a  happy  future. 

Died  —  At  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  17th  of  Feb.,  Prof.  Alexander"  Dallas 
Bache,  the  able  and  accomplished  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

—  On  Fteb.  23d,  of  consumption,  Mr.  H.  D.  Stratton,  so  widely  known  as  one 
of  the  firm  of  Bryant,  Stratton  &  Co.,  in  the  Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges. 
Mr.  Stratton  was  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
system  of  practical  commercial  education  as  developed  in  these  colleges.  He 
was  possessed  of  a  clear,  penetrating  mind,  and  of  great  tenacitj^  of  purpose, 
with  peculiar  power  of  organization  and  business  tact.  Socialh-,  he  was  a 
genial,  whole-souled  man,  and  a  firm  and  faithful  friend.  The  announcement 
of  his  death  will  sadden  very  many  of  the  best  men  in'the  country,  and  insure 
for  his  family  a  widely-extended  and  sorrowful  sympathy. 

The  President  has  nominated  Hon.  Hen'ry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  recentlj'  established  by  Act  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Barnard  is  industrious  and  able;  but  he  has  seemed  to  us  in  his  writings  to  be 
defective  in  organizing  power,  which  the  Commissioner  must  have,  else  the 
whole  will  be  a  failure. 

Hon.  Oran  Faville,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Iowa,  has  re- 
signed, and  Prof.  D.  Franklin  Wells,  of  Iowa  City,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  the  vacancy.  Prof.  Wells  has  been  "long  identified  with  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  Iowa,  and  was  for  several  years  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  State  University. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call,  the  other  day",  from  Pres.  Wallace,  of  Mon- 
mouth College.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  him  of  the  prosperity  of  that  in- 
stitution, and  especially  in  real  collegiate  work. 

Hon.  John  M.  Gregory  has  been  elected  Regent  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
located  by  our  legislature  at  Champaign,  with  a  salary  of  $3,000.  We  welcome 
him  to  our  state  as  an  earnest  and  able  educator.     The  selection  is  a  good  one. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Harvard  College,  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Coast  Survey,  as  successor  of  Prof.  Bache. 
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NOTICES     OF    INSTITUTES. 

Decatur. —  An  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  and  awakening  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  will  be  held  at 
the  High-School  room  in  Decatur,  on  Thui'sday,  Friday  luid  Saturday,  the  4th, 
5th  and  6th  of  April,  1867,  commencing  at  half  past  1  o'clock  p.  m.  Lectures 
are  expected  in  the  evenings  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  President  State  Normal 
University,  and  others.  The  presence  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  is  not  only 
desired,  but  expected.  The  City  Schools  have  arranged  to  dismiss,  to  enable 
teachers  to  attend  the  institute.  Let  every  teacher  and  friend  of  education  be 
on  hand.  Edwin  Park,  County  Superintendent. 

Randolph   County  Teachers'   Institute  will  hold  its  third  regular  session  at 
the  new  brick  school-house  in  Chester,  commencing  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Tues- 
day the  2d  day  of  April,  and  continuing  through  the  weelc. 
Institutes  will  also  be  held  at 

Carlinville,  Macoupin  county,  on  the  1st  week  in  April ; 
New  Rutland,  Lasalle  county,  April  2d-4tli ; 
Bement,  Piatt  county,  1st  week  in  April; 
Lincoln,  Logan  county,  conuneueing  April  3d  : 
Salem,  Marion  county,  commencing  April  8th: 
Toulon,  Stark  county,  April  2d-5th ; 
Amboy,  Lee  county,  April  2d-5th. 
Lake  County  Teachers'  Association  holds   its   Spring    Institute  during  the 
week  commencing  April  8th. 

[We  shall  be  obliged  to  County  Superintendents,  and  otliers  engaged  in  insti- 
tute work,  for  notices  of  and  notes  upon  all  such  institutes. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Chicago. —  The  j^eople  of  Chicago  rejoice  over  the  recent  legislation  which 
authorizes  the  issue  of  city  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500, (K-O  t'oi-  tlie  purpose  of 
providing  further  school-accommodations,  and  also  aut'ioriiies  the  levy  of  a 
ilve-mill  tax  annually  for  the  support  of  schools.  These  provisions  have  long 
been  needed At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  resigna- 
tions of  Mary  E.  Smith  and  Carrie  C.  Dickinson,  assistants  in  Kinzie  School, 
and  Jeannie  DeC.  Fletcher,  assistant  in  Washington  School,  were  received  and 
accepted.  The  tbllowing  appointments  were  made:  Mary  L.  Bockins,  assistant 
in  Washington  School,  and  Mary  A.  Moran,  assistant  in  Bridgeport  School. 
Almira  A.  Miller  and  Abba  F.  Gilbert,  assistants  in  Kinzie  School;  Elveretta 
F.  DeLuce,  assistant  in  DeKoven-Street  Branch  of  Foster  School,  and  Mary  B. 
O'Neil,  assistant  in  Twelfth-Street  Branch  of  Foster  School;  Elsie  H.  Gould, 
assistant  in  Newberry  School;  Maria  A.  Parrey,  assistant  in  Skinner  School, 
and  Marion  W.  Crosby,  temporarily,  assistant  in  Skinner  School;  Amelia  A. 
Morhiser,  assistant  in  RoUing-Mill  Primary  School.  The  Superintendent  pre- 
sented the  Summary  of  Attendance  for  February,  showing,  as  compared  with 
the  reports  for  Feb.  1866,  an  increase  of  2, .382  in  the  whole  number  enrolled;  of 
2,292  in  the  average  number  belonging;  of  2,814  in  the  average  daily  attend- 
rnce;  of  four  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  in  the  average  daily  attendance;  and  a 
decrease  of  217  in  the  number  of  tardinesses.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  was 
94.1 ;  of  tardiness,  9.  The  salaries  of  teachers  for  February  amounted  to 
more  than  !J22,000.  On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools,  the 
Board  adopted  a  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent,  that  "in  schools  where 
there  are  no  seats  for  scholars,  all  applicants  be  examined,  and  assigned  to 
grades,  and  a  list  of  such  applicants  be  kept.  That  whenever  a  child  leaves 
school,  or  is  suspended  for  any  other  cause  than  sickness,  the  name  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  if  suspended,  and  the  person  first  upon  the  list  for 
that  grade  be  notified  to  come  and  occupy  the  seat.  That  no  scholar  be  thus 
sent  tor  until  an  actual  vacancy  occurs,  either  by  leaving  or  by  suspension." 
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The  evening  schools  have  closed,  after  a  session  of  thirteen  weeks.  The  aver- 
age attendance  for  the  session  was  939;  cost  per  pupil  on  average  attendance, 

$7.37 Rev.  Father  Dunne,  Treasurer  of  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  estimates 

_that  the  following  sums  are  saved  to  the  public  annually  by  the  Catholic  edu- 
'cational  enterprises  of  the  city:  By  Catholic  schools",  §82,288;  by  Reform 
School,  $50,000;  by  Magdalen  Asylum,  87,405.  The  number  of  children  in  the 
Catholic  schools  is  7,400;  average  number  of  boys  in  the  Reform  School,  115; 

and  of  inmates  in  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  102 Dr.  T.  D.  Fitch,  Physician  to 

the  Washingtonian  Home,  reports  that  47  cases  have  been  under  his  treatnient 
in  that  institution  during  the  year  1866.  Of  this  number,  representing  28  dif- 
ferent occupations,  not  a  single  one  was  a  teacher,  though  all  the  other  learned 

professions  were  represented Among  the  articles  sent  from  Chicago  to  the 

Paris  Exhibition  is  a  school-house.  It  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  made 
three  full  ear-loads.     It  is   accompanied  across  the  Atlantic  by  another  from 

Boston,  of  less  magnitude,  but  a  genuine  Yankee  production City  Institute. — 

The  institute,  at  its  last  session,  listened  to  an  essay  on  the  subject  '  Woman', 
by  Geo.  P.  Welles,  of  the  High  School.  Mr.  Welles  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
some  of  the  heroic  women  of  history,  and  of  the  present  time.  The  essay  was 
followed  by  a  discussion  upon  the  character  of  an  examination  in  the  'tables' 
in  arithmetic,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Wentworth,  of  the  Dearborn,  White, 
of  the  Brown,  and  Slocum,  of  the  Moseley.  The  weight  of  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  the  correctness  of  results  in  combinations  may  be  taken  as  the  chief 
test,  though  the  process  by  which  results  are  reached  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Cook  County. —  The  Bo'ard  of  Supervisors  have  instritcted  their  Committee 
on  Education  to  establish  a  County  Normal  School,  in  that  town  of  the  county 
which  will  give  the  best  offer  of  a  building  and  school -accommodations  for  at 
least  two  years.  To  carry  out  the  plan,  they  have  made  an  appropriation  of 
$2,500,  to  be  increased  as  necessity  requires. 

Springfield. —  Condition  of  the  Public  Schools. — The  following  statistics  show 
the  condition  of  tht;  Public  Schools  for  the  month  of  February,  the  rules 
adopted  in  making  up  the  averages  of  attendance,  etc.,  being  the  same  as  those 
governing  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago:  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  schools,  2,065;  average  number  attending,  1,948;  percentage  of  attend- 
ance, 94;  number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  238;  percentage  of  tardiness,  3;  whole 
number  enrolled,  2,700.  Two  years  ago  the  average  number  belonging  to  the 
schools  was  1,427,  the  number  of  tardy-marks  426,  and  the  j^ercentage  of  tardi- 
ness 7.  Last  year  the  average  number  attending  was  1,553,  and  the  number  of 
cases  of  tardiness  325.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  last  year  was  90,  showing 
a  gain  of  four  per  cent.  Of  the  ward  schools,  the  First  has  the  smallest  per 
cent,  of  tardiness,  2;  and  the  Third-Ward  School  the  largest,  6.  There  were 
only  two  tardy-marks  in  the  High  School.  There  were  395  more  scholars  in 
school  last  month  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  above  figures.  This  exhibit,  we  think,  is  very  credita- 
ble to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools The  City  Institute  met  on  Saturday 

forenoon,  March  16th.  A  very  interesting  discussion  took  place  upon  methods 
of  teaching  Mental  Arithmetic,  especially  as  to  whether  the  pupil  should  be 
required  to  repeat  memoriter  the  examples  previous  to  solving  them.  The 
weight  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  unphilosophical  to  do  so.  Several 
other  questions  of  some  importance  were  discussed.  The  exercises  were  varied 
by  select  readings  from  several  of  the  lady  teachers.  A  paper  by  the  teachers 
of  the  High  School  was  read,  and  a  very  interesting  exercise  upon  the  men  of 
the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  out  of  England,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, Principal  of  the  First- Ward  School.  An  exercise  which  adds  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  institute  is  one  ujjon  Notes  and  Queries:  the  queries  being  con- 
tributed by  all  the  teachers  in  advance,  and  then  redistributed  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  institute. 

Decatur.  — Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  for  the  month 
ending  Feb.  22,  1867,  was  1,140;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  93;  number  of  tardy- 
marks,  512 Programme  for  Teachers'  Institute  on  Saturday,  March  9th,  1867. 

— Opening  Exercises;  Essay  on  Teaching  Reading  by  the  W^ord  Method,  Miss 
Amsden;  (Geography  of  Hlinois,  Miss  Taylor;  Metric  System,  Mr.  Gastman ; 
Oral  Spelling,  Miss  Beman;  Exercise  in  Reading,  Mrs.  Yeager;  Discussion  of 
the  question  Should  teachers  be  so  well  projiared  that  they  can  conduct  their 
recitations  without  using  the  text-book?  Business  ;  Remarks  by  Superintendent. 

20 
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Grand  Dktour. —  Mr.  J.  M.  Piper  is  principal  of  the  school,  and  Mias  Mary 
Woods  teacher  of  the  primary  department.  Xumber  of  pupils,  165.  The  citi- 
zens are  intending  to  grade  the  school  into  3  departments,  and  thus  make  pro- 
vision for  a  more  thorough  and  better-classified  system  of  instruction. 

Paris. — Prof.  Hurty  writes,  under  date  of  March  9th,  "Our  schools  are  pro- 
gressing fi)iely.  A  favorable  change  in  jjublic  sentiment  has  occurred  since  we 
commenced,  and  our  people  begin  to  regard  their  schools  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure. We  have  from  50  to  300  visitors  each  month.  The  whole  number  en- 
rolled during  the  past  month  is  603 ;  average  daily  attendance,  512;  average 
daily  absence,  87;  average  daily  tardiness,  15;  number  who  have  not  been 
tardy,  341 ;  number  who  have  not  been  absent  or  tardy  a  single  half-day,  256; 
number  of  visitors,  58. 

Lee  County. —  Superintendent  Preston  thus  writes  in  a  recent  letter:  "  I  have 
just  completed  the  visitation  of  our  winter  schools.  I  believe,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  better  attended  and  more  thoroughh'  instructed  than  at  any  other 
time  since  schools  have  been  held  in  the  county.  The  more  thorough  instruc- 
tion by  teachers  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  orders  County  Superintendents 
have  received  from  the  State  Superintendent  in  regard  to  the  examination  of 
teachers.  Another  cause' is,  teachers  have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  county  demand  and  expect  better  instruction." 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Minnesota. —  The  annual  Report  for  1866  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  has  been  published.  From  it  we  learn  that 
there  are  1,998  school-districts  in  the  state,  against  1,824  in  1865.  The  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  is  52,753,  and  these  are  taught-  by  2,157 
teachers.  Of  the  total  number  of  scholars,  27,199  are  males.  The  amount 
paid  to  teachers  during  the  year  was  §169,146.46.  The  number  of  school-houses 
IS  1,297,  valued  at  $472,503.17.  In  1865  there  were  only  1,112  school-bouses, 
valued  at  $280,329.51. 

Iowa. —  From  the  ofScial  report  of  Hon.  0.  Faville,  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Iowa  Journal,  we  take  the  following  statistics  i'or  the  year  ending  Oct. 
4th,  1866:  ISTumber  of  townshii^  districts,  1,195  ;  numberof  subdistricts,  5,926. 
Number  of  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  180,197;  of  females, 
168,301.  Number  of  schools,  5,900.  Number  of  pupils  attending  school,  241,- 
827;  average  attendance,  136,174.  Number  of  teachers  —  males,  2,673;  females, 
6,670.  Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers,  $33.60;  of  female  teachers, 
$23.76.  Number  of  days  schools  were  taught,  629,915.  Average  cost  of  tuition 
per  week  for  each  pupil,  38  cents.  Number  of  school-houses,  "5,009.  Amount 
of  district  tax  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  $538,095.66.  Amount 
of  district  tax  for  libraries  and  apparatus,  $34,497.50.  Expended  for  school 
purposes,  $1,690,993.00 Prof.  Borland  has  resigned  his  position  as  Princi- 
pal of  the  Preparatory  Department  of  Iowa  University,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

He  is  succeeded  by   Prof.   S.  S.   Howell The  township  of  Forest  City   has 

levied  for  contingent  fund  20  mills  on  a  dollar;  teachers'  fund,  15  mills  on  a 
dollar;  and  for  school-house  fund,  10  mills  on  a  dollar. 

Kansas. —  We  give  the  following  statistics  from  Gov.  Crawford's  Message: 
Numberof  school-districts,  871:  number  of  teachers  in  public  schools,  1,086; 
number  of  pupils  attending  public  schools,  31,385;  number  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21,  54,728;  teachers'  wages  per  month  —  males,  $41.27,  females, 

$28,90;  land  endowment,  3,000,000  of  acres State  University,  at  Lawrence, 

opened  in  Sejitember  last,  with  3  professors  and  50  to   60   students.      It  has  a 

land   grant  of  46,080  acres The  State  Agricultural  College.,  at  Manhattan, 

has  5  professors  and  teachers,  and  150  students The  State  Normal  School, 

at  Emporia,  has  3  professors  and  teachers,  and  90  students.     It  has  a  land  grant 

of  37,760  acres By  a  law  of  the  state,  the  Educational  Journal  is  authorized 

to  be  sent  to  every  district  clerk  in  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  district 

The  finest  school-edifice  in  Leavenworth  is  the  one  erected  last  year  for  colored 

children The  State  Normal  School  building  was  dedicated   on   Wednesday. 

January  2d.     The  school  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  L.  B.  Kellogg,  Principal. 

Indiana. —  The  school-fund  of  this  state  is  said  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  be  larger  than  that  of  anj' other  state  in  the  Union.  It 
aggregates  .$7,611,000,  and  is  increasing  at  the  vnte  of  $24,000  per  annurti.     The 
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same  authority  also  states  that  the  cost  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  manu- 
factured in  Indiana  for  ihe  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  as  shown  by  the  U.  S. 
Census,  was  §!2,279,640,  and  for  the  United  States  for  the  same  year, "$42, 255, 311. 
The  amount  of  money  expended  for  tuition  in  her  common  schools  for  school- 
year  of  1866  was  $1,020,440;  and  the  amount  of  tax  levied  for  school-purposes 

in  all  the  states  in  the  Union  was,  in  1860,  S12,064,000 The  Indiana  Female 

College,  W.  H.  DeMotte,  President,  enrolled  240  nanies  last  term Rev.  A.  D. 

Cunningham  resigns  the  presidency  of  the  Methodist  Female  College  at  South 

Bend The  <SYa^e  Univermty  numbers  237  students  in  its  catalogue  this  year. 

308  teachers  were  in  attendance  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 

Association,  from  39  difi'erdVit  counties  of  the  state  and  from  the  states  of,Illi- 
nois  and  Ohio.  ^ 

Ohio. —  Educational  Monthly. —  This  sterling  Journal  commences  the  year 
with  an  entirely  new  dress.  The  size  of  the  type  is  smaller,  and  the  amount 
of  matter  on  a  page  much  larger.  In  its  programme  for  the  year  it  announces 
valuable  accessions  to  its  present  able  corps  ol'  contributors.  With  a  live  edu- 
cator for  an  editor,  and  Vvith  the  thousands  of  earnest  teachers  of  Ohio  as  pa- 
trons, this  monthly  is  bound  to  keep,  during  the  present  year,  the  largest  circu- 
lation of  the  state  educational  periodicals tincinnaii. —  At  the  opening  of 

the  present  school  year,  a  Normal  Institute  was  held,  meeting  every  Saturday 
for  twelve  consecutive  weeks.  Every  teacher  was  comj^elled  to  attend,  under 
penalty  of  the  loss  of  a  day's  salary  for  each  absence.  The  whole  number  of 
teachers  was  divided  into  four  sections.  The  exercises  were  of  a  practical 
character,  and  were  illustrated  by  introducing  classes  of  children  whenever 
found  necessary.  The  institute  was  considered  a  success,  no  longer  to  be  viewed 
as  experimental,  but  to  form  a  part  of  the  school-system.  Cincinnati  has  404 
teachers  in  lier  public  schools,  and  pays  them  an  aggregate  salary  of  $293,362. 

Two  receive  an   annual   salary  of  $2,420  each,   and  63  are  paid  $400  each 

Kenyon  College  has  received  a  donation  of  $25,000  from  Mr.  Peabody. 

Michigan. —  The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Kalamazoo  during  the  Christmas  Holidays.  Addresses  and  papers  were 
presented  by  President  Haven,  of  the  State  University,  and  by  members  of  its 
faculty  and  of  other  collegiate  institutions  in  the  state.  An  increased  profess- 
ional spirit  is  apparent  among  the  teachers  of  the  Peninsular  State Super- 
intendent Hosford  has  presented  his  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  from 
which  we  glean  the  following  statistics:  Number  of  students  in  the  various 
colleges  of  the  state,  pursuing  either  the  college  course  proper  or  a  professional 
course,  1,427;  students  in  Agricultural  College,  108;  total  invested  educational 
fund  of  the  state,  $2,780,292;  total  income  of  the  University  for  the  year,  $38,- 
155;  same  of  the  Normal  School,  $12,199;  of  the  Agricultural  College,  $15,000; 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years,  321,311;  value  of 
school-houses,  $2,"854,990 ;  number  of  male  teachers,  1,687,  at  an  average 
salary  of  $43.60  per  month;  number  of  female  teachers,  7,495,  at  an  average 
monthly  salary  of  $18.44;  average  length  of  school  for  the  year,  6.2  months. 

The   Universiti/. —  This  institution  is  fast  outgrowing  the  provisions  made 

for  its  support.  A  correspondent  from  the  state  capital  says  that  it  contains 
1,800  students.     The  Regents  have  asked  of  the  legislature  that  state  aid  be 

given  it  to  enable  it  to    carry    out    its    objects Agricultural  College. —  The 

number  of  students  in  the  college  during  the  last  term  was  108,  thirty  appli- 
cants being  turned  away  before  the  middle  of  the  term,  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them.  Of  this  number,  2  were  Seniors,  5  Juniors,  12  Sophomores,  28 
Freshmen,  51  in  preparatory  department,  and  10  pursuing  a  select  course. 
The  average  age  ot  the  students  is  between  19  and  20.  The  students  come  from 
states  as  follows:  Massachusetts,  1 ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  New  York,  1 ;  Ohio,  7  ;  Wis- 
consin, 3;  Illinois,  4;  Minnesota,  1;  Missouri,  2;  Pennsylvania,  2;  and  Mich- 
igan, 85.  Since  the  organization  of  the  institution,  in  1855,  the  average  number 
of  students  has  been  85, —  a  number  in  excess  of  the  membership  of  the  State 
University  during  the  same  period  of  its  history.  We  notice  that  the  Senate 
has  recently  passed  a  bill  reorganizing  this  college. 

Kentucky.— From  the  statistics  of  the  Schools  of  Louisville  for  December, 
1866,  we  make  the  following  extracts:  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  ward 
schools,  9,400;  average  number  belonging,  7,551;  average  daily  attendance, 
6,803.  Male  High  School, —  total  number  enrolled,  103;  average  number  be- 
longing, 98:  average  daily  attendance,  92.     Female  High  School, —  total  num- 
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ber  enroUed,  125;  average  number  belonging,  119;  average  daily  attendance, 
110.  Ward-school  teachers,  147  ;  Male  High-school  teachers,  4  ;  Female  High- 
school  teachers,  5 ;  German  teachers,  19.     Geo.  H.  Tingley,  jr.,  Superintendent. 

Maine. — We  have  received  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
of  this  state  for  the  year  1866.  The  report  is  a  well-written  and  valuable  one. 
From  it  we  take  the  following  statistics:  Population  of  the  state,  628,300;  val- 
uation of  property,  $164,714,168;  number  of  towns  in  the  state,  406:  number 
of  school-districts,  3,771;  number  of  school-houses,  3,727;  number  of  school- 
houses  built  during  the  year,  44,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000;  number  of  children  be- 
tween 4  and  21  years  of  age,  212,834;  average  attendance,  93,285;  jjer  cent,  of 
attendance,  43;  average  length  of  schools,  18.4  weets;  wages  of  male  teachers 
per  month,  exclusive  of  board,  $28.20 ;  wages  of  female  teachers,  exclusive  of 
board,  $10.16;  expenditure  for  school-purposes,  $592,598.23.  From  statistics  in 
the  rejiort  of  the  Normal  School,  it  seems  that  Dlinois  takes  the  lead  of  all  the 
states  in  the  salary  paid  to  the  principal  of  her  Normal  School.  We  are  proud 
of  her  for  this.  The  Maine  Normal  School  is  located  at  Farmington.  It  has  5 
teachers,  and  an  average  of  100  pupils  in  attendance,  and  the  total  yearly  ex- 
pense is  only  $3,400.  No  wonder  the  principal  urges  a  more  liberal  appropria- 
tion. 

Massachusetts. —  The  examination  of  the  |Framingham  Normal  School  took 
place  January  29th.  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest,  as  being  the  first 
held  since  the  school  has  been  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  women  as  teach- 
ers. The  Massachusetts  Teacher  says  of  the  examination  that  the  pujjils  ap- 
peared to  great  advantage.     There  were  8  graduates  of  the  advanced  class,  and 

19  of  the  senior The  examination  of  the   Salem  Normal  School  took  place 

January  31st.  There  were  2  graduates  from  the  advanced  class,  and  17  from 
the  senior.  The  Principal,  Mr.  Hagar,  in  his  report,  took  occasion  to  reply  to 
some  charges  of  the  author  of  the  jjamphlet  entitled  the  Daily  Public  School 

in  the  United  States Corporal  Punis/onent  in  Boston  Schools. —  Dr.  John  P. 

Ordway  has  recently  stated  that  nearly  20,000  pupils  have  been  whipped  in  the 
Boston  schools  the  jiast  year.  The  Boston  Commonwealth  says  of  this  asser- 
tion, "  To  know  the  relative  value  of  such  statistics,  one  should  know  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  schools,  and  the  number  of  sessions  they  have  attended. 
Thus  we  average  at  least  25,000  pupils  in  our  public  schools.  There  were  last 
year,  taking  out  the  Sunday's,  vacations,  and  holidays,  243  school-days  in 
which  there  were  sessions  each  forenoon  and  two  thirds  of  the  afternoons,  mak- 
ing 405  single  sessions.  The  number  of  pupils  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
sessions  equals  the  number  of  ojjjiortunities  to  whip  a  single  child,  which  is 
10,125,000! — or,  to  state  the  fact  ditlerently,  the  attendance  of  all  the  children 
during  the  school-year  was  equal  to  the  attendance  of  one  child  that  number 
of  times.  Now,  it  is  asserted  that  20,000  whippings  were  indulged  in,  with 
10,125,000  opportunities,  which  is  one  to  every  50034 ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
per  cent,  of  whippings  to  the  attendance  is, just  .000,198  (one  hundred  and  98 
millionths  of  one  per  cent.).  We  think  we  can  dismisss  the  charge  of  '  excessive 

severity '  against  the  Boston  school-teachers  without  further  argument." 

Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  is  making  an  effort  to  establish  in 
Massachusetts  a  school,  or  a  number  of  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
dumb  to  speak. 

Connecticut. —  The  Common-School  Journal  has  been  discontinued,  and  its 
subscription  list  transferred  to  the  Massachusetts  Teacher.  The  same  has  been 
done  with  with  the  list  of  the  late  Vermont  School  Journal. 

Rhode  Island. —  Number  of  public  schools  in  the  state  is  515;  number  of 
teachers  employed  during  the  winter,  681;  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
during  the  winter,  27,541, — 14,582  boys,  and  12,959  girls;  available  educational 

fund,  $227,791.27,  being  larger  than  ever  before The  Rhode-Island  Institute 

of  Instruction  held  its  23d  annual  meeting  on  the  26th  of  January,  at  which 
the  subject  of  Normal  Schools  was  discussed,  and  it  was  voted  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  memoralize  the  legislature  upon  the  subject From  the  sum- 
mary of  the  school  report  of  the  state  given  in  the  Schoolmaster,  we  infer  that 
Rhode  Island  has  not  a  true  system  of  free  schools. 

New  Jkrsey.— Amount  raised  for  schools  in  1866,  $746,794.24;  number  of 
public  schools,  1,972;  number  attending  schools,  158,000. 

West  Virginia. —  The  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $5,000  for 
the  use  of  the  Regency  of  the  West-Virginia  Normal  School  at  Fairmont.     The 
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school  will  pi-ol);iiily  conuneiice  the  first  Monday  of  May.  in  the  pnblio-school 
building;  but  a  building  for  the  purpose  is  to  be  erected  during  the  summer. 

New  Mexico. —  Education  has  been  decidedly  neglected  in  the  territory.  Out 
of  a  population  of  93,516  there  are  57,2.'5.3  persons  who  can  not  read  or  write,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  free  school  in  the  whole  territory,  except  those  taught  by  . 
Sisters  of  Charity  from  the  bounty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  terri- 
tory has  been  uiuler  the  guidance  of  the  General  Government  for  twenty  years, 
and  not  a  single  dollar  has  been  furnished  by  the  government,  or  the 
■  ~.       ^.  there' 


for  educational  purposes.  The  Governor,  therefore,  recommends  the  legisla- 
ture to  memorialize  Congress  and  respectfully  ask  for  such  an  appropriation  as 
will  be  equal  to  what  has  been  granted  to  other  territories  for  schools:  and 
further  recommends  that  the  present  school-law  be  amended  so  as  to  require 
each  jirecinct  to  determine  by  vote  whether  they  avIU  furnish  the  means  to  sup- 
port a  school  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  precinct,  till  Congress 
can  respond  to  their  request,  and  furnish  a  school-fund. 

Feeedmex. — There  are  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alexandria,  and  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia,  and  five  counties  in  Maryland,  126  freedmen's  day  and  night 

schools,  143  teachers,  and  6,039  scholars Sixty  Soman  Catholic  priests  have 

recently  arrived  in  New  Orleans  to  open  schools  for  the  freedmen. 

Upper  Canada. —  During  the  year  1865  the  expenditure  of  this  province  for 
all  common-school  purposes  was  $1,355,879,  of  which  was  paid  for  salaries  of 
teachers  $1,041,052.  Number  of  teachers  emijloyed  4,721,  of  whom  only  1,791 
were  females,  although  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
employed  during  the  year.  The  highest  salary  paid  was  $1,350,  the  lowest,  $84. 
The  report  urges  uniformity  in  text-books,  and  suggests  that  an  act  be  passed 
leaving  the  choice  of  text-books  to  the  Department.  Great  uniformity  in  many 
of  the  text-books  used  has,  however,  already  been  attained.  For  example,  of 
4,303  schools  rejiorted,  one  series  of  readers  is  used  in  4,223.  The  opening  of 
schools  with  reading  the  Bible  and  with  prayer  is  also  urged.  In  regard  to 
Normal  Schools,  the  report  says,  "They  were  not  designed  to  educate  young 
men  and  women,  but  to  train  teachers,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  for 
the  general  work  of  conducting  the  schools  of  the  country.  They  are  not  con- 
Btituted,  as  are  most  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  Europe  and  America,  to  impart 
the  preliminary  education  requisite  for  teaching  as  well  as  for  other  transactions 
of  business."  "  No  candidate  is  admitted  without  passing  an  entrance  exam- 
ination equal  to  what  is  required  for  an  ordinary  second-class  teacher's  certifi- 
cate by  a  county  board.     The  great  majority  of  candidates  are  those  who  have 

been  teachers." The  province  has  also  a  fund  of  $4,000  per  annum  in  aid  of 

superannuated  or  worn-out  teachers. 

Endowments. —  Harvard  College  received  in  bequests  and  donations  during 
the  year  1865-'66  $258,000;  Yale^  during  the  same  period,  $257,500.  The  Fea- 
body  Institute,  Baltimore,  received  from  Mr.  Peabody  $600,000.  During  the 
year  1864,  fourteen  literary  institutions  in  the  United  States  received  by  be- 
quests and  private  donations  the  sum  of  $1,431,000. 


NOTES  AND  qUEIilES. 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  years  gone  by,  we  were  teaching  in  a  distant  state. 
It  was  a  sultry  summer's  day,  one  of  those  which  try  the  nerves  of  both  teach- 
er and  pupil.  Suddenly  our  associate  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  inspiration,  and 
scribbled  the  following 

Impromptu. —  A  leaden  dullness  settles  on  the  school : 
A  few  exceptions  go  to  prove  the  rule. 
The  lightning  issues  from  the  teacher's  brain, 
And  in  a  twinkling  all  is  dark  again. 
Ohl  where  is  Miss  Minerva  with  her  bow 
To  shoot  them  all,  or  else  on  all  bestow 
A  wisdom  radiant  with  celestial  thought 
To  cheer  the  teacher's  lamentable  lot. — e.  s.  j. 
We  wonder  if,  in  his  country-parish,  he  ever  does  such  things  now;  or  if.  a« 
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he  labors  over  a  sermon,  or  perchance  preacheti  to  his  weary  hearers,  he  ever 
thinks  of 'a  leaden  dullness'.  Perhaps  he  may:  we  hope  his  hearers  never 
do. 

The  following  is  an  excuse  received  for  absence  of  a  pupil  in  a  school  which 
we  wot  of:  W. 

Be  it  known  to  the  teacher  of  our  daughter  Nell 
That  we  keep  her  at  home  because  she  's  unwell 
With  fevers  and  pains  and  aching  and  chills, 
And  possibly  other  unascertained  ills. 
When  she  shall  get  better  and  able  to  go, 
She  '11  return  to  her  school, —  this  we  'd  have  you  to  know: 
Till  then  let  her  teacher  keep  patient  and  cool. 
Expecting  in  time  she  '11  return  to  her  school. 
"The  Bitter  End." — We  observe  that  the  London  Times,  in  one  of  its  mel- 
ancholy prognostications  as  to  the  downfall  of  this  nation,  closes  a  period  with 
the  allusion,  now  so  familiar,  to  'the  bitter  end'.     The  London   Times,  or  any 
of  the  Southern  gentr}',  Mr.  Johnson  included,  who  have  used  this  phrase  with 
a  good  deal  of  freedom,  would  be  puzzled,  perhaps,  to  tell  from  what  author  or 
with  what  sentiment  they  use  the  words.     Whether  the  end  is  a  rope's  end,  or 
the  end  of  a  vial  of  medicine,  or  of  a  bottle  of  Cape  Madeira, —  whether  it  is 
the  end  of  one  of  President  Davis's  messages  or  of  Mr.  Secretary  Memminger's 
reports,   we  have  never   been   told.     Bitter  enough  has   been  a  good   deal   of 
Southern  experience,  but  none  of  our  wayward  sisters  ever  told  us  what  they 
meant  by  a  '  last  ditch  '  or  a  '  bitter  end  '.     The  truth  is,  that  they  borrowed  the 
phrase  —  as  they  did  most  other  things — from   New  England,  and,  as  in  most 
cases,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  when  they  had  it.     A  Gloucester  fisher- 
man would  tell  the  editor  of  the  London  Times  that  a  ship's  cable  has  always 
two  ends.     The  end  which  is  attached  to  the  anchor  suflers  more  or  less  in  use, 
—  is  gradually  rotted  and  worn  perhaps.     But  the  other  end,  which  is  secured 
within  the  vessel,  remains  as  sound  as  when  it  was  made, —  and,  in  the  nautical 
phrase  of  two  hundred  years  at  least,  has  been  known  as  'the  better  end'. 
When,  in  a  gale,  a  vessel  has  paid  out  all  her  cable,  her  cable  has  run  out  to 
'the  better  end'.     Then  comes  the  tug,  of  course,  and  then  it  is  decided  wheth- 
er the  storm  Avill  be  too  much  for  the  cable,  or  the  cable  too  much  for  the 
storm.     The  phrase  is  properly  used,  therefore,  to  designate  a  crisis,  or  the  mo- 
ment of  an  extremity.     The  '  extremity  '  of  the  cable,  in  fact,  is  its  '  better  end '. 
As  long  ago  as  Robinson  Crusoe's  first  voyage,  when  that  terrible  storm  struck 
them  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  he  says,  "we  rode  with  two  anchors  ahead,  and  the 
cables  veered  out  to  the  better  end."     Hence  a  phrase,  which  is  nearly  without 
meaning,  which  has  crept  even   into  the  pulpit,  which  talks  in  extremity  of 
the  '  bitter  end  '.  Boston  Advertiser. 

Multocular. —  At  the  hour  devoted  to  Object  Lessons,  a  teacher  was  striving 
to  interest  her  pupils  in  the  wonders  of  the  eye.  After  expatiating  at  some 
length  on  the  human  eye,  she  asked,  "Can  any  one  tell  me  what  living  crea- 
ture has  more  than  two  eyes?"  referring  to  the  spider.  She  asked  all  manner 
of  leading  questions,  hoping  to  direct  the  pupils  to  the  desired  answer,  and  was 
rewarded, —  as  I  have  no  doubt  many  have  been  who  are  striving  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  matter  of  Object  Lessons,  by  finding  them  going  farther  and 
farther  from  the  subject, —  till,  in  despair,  she  said,  "Well,  see  if  any  of  you 
can  find  out  by  to-morrow."     The  next  day  a  demure  little  girl  came  to  her, 

and  said,  "  Miss  M ,  I  've  been  trying  to  think  what  has  more  than  two  eyes, 

and  I  ca'  n't  think  of  any  thing,  unless  it  is  potatoes"! 

During  an  exercise  in  Geography,  in  one  of  our  primary  rooms,  after  talking 
about  the  shape  of  the  earth  till  the  little  folks  had  become  very  much  inter- 
ested, the  teacher  said,  "  But  how  do  we  know  the  shape  of  the  earth ;  who 
discovered  that  it  was  round?"  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  a  number  of 
hands  were  raised.  Looking  at  one  little  fellow,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with 
enthusiasm,  she  said,  "Well,  Allie,  who  was  it?"  Allie,  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  the  matter  was  settled  entirely  to  his  satisfaction,  shouted,  "Gov- 
ernor Oglesby"!     That  boy's  education  is  well  begun. 

The  Depth  op  Meanness. —  It  is  said  that  a  young  gentleman  (  ?),  a  teacher  in 
Ogle  county,  on  account  of  illness,  engaged  a  young  lady  belonging  to  the 
family  with  which  he  boarded  to  take  his  place  in  the  school.  She  taught  for 
^im  nine  days  and  it  is  said  she  did  the  work  as  well  as  he  had  done  it.     At  the 
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close  of  the  term  he  received  $18  for  the  nine  days'  service  of  the  young  lady, 
and  then  asked  her  how  much  he  should  pa}'  her.  She  told  him  to  pay  her 
what  he  thought  was  right.  He  handed  her  $5,  saying  he  would  pay  her  that, — 
'seeing  as  how  they  ha<l  done  his  washing  and  ironing  during  the  winter'. 

An  6b.ject  Lesson. —  A  lady  teacher  in  one  of  the  Decatur  "Public  Schools,  a 
few  days  ago,  had  occasion  to  use  a  globe,  while  giving  a  lesson  to  a  class  in 
geography,  and  not  being  supplied  with  the  article,  she  sent  a  small  boy  to  the 
office  of  Superintendent  Gastman  to  get  one.  The  lad,  not  being  very  well 
posted  in  regard  to  the  modern  appliances  for  teaching,  and  desiring,  yankee- 
like, to  impiove  on  the  original  term,  informed  the  Superintendent  that  Miss 

had  sent  him  up  for  a  lamp  cki»inc>/.     We   are  not  able  to  say  whether  the 

professor  complied  with  the  request  of  the  boy,  or  whether  he  managed,  by  a 
series  of  cross  questions,  to  draw  out  the  real  object  of  the  errand. 

The  old  Bay  State  is  educating  one  of  her  children  in  the  institution  over 
which  the  rebel  Gen.  Lee  presides.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Democratic  lawyer  near 
Boston. 

QuEKY  3.  Will  some  one  tell  us  how  the  advantages  of  written  examinations 
can  be  secured  without  entailing  such  a  burden  upon  the  teacher?  I  have  just 
examined  the  papers  of  a  class  of  40  pupils  in  Arithmetic.  Seven  questions 
were  given,  and  it  took  about  three  hours'  iaithful  labor  to  correct  the  answers. 
This  is  no  small  item  to  a  teacher  who  has  his  time  pretty  fully  occupied  by 
other  duties.  Is  there  any  way  to  remedy  the  ditKeulty?  Fellow  teachers,  if 
there  be  a  more  excellent  way,  let  us  have  it.  e.  a.  g. 

4.  Can  any  one  give  me  the  authorship  of  a  sonnet  commencing 

"  Roused  by  the  billows'  melancholy  dirge, 
I  woke,  as  night  her  sable  banner  furled."  h.  l.  b. 

5.  In  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Mitford's  Greece,  p.  427  of  Appleton's  edition,  I 
find  an  allusion  to  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Castle  of  Thunder-teu-tronekh'.  In 
what  author's  book  is  this  castle  located?  h.  l.  b. 

Answer  1.  The  following  note,  which  I  find  in  my  Milton  upon  the  word 
'fame'  in  line  70  of  Lycidas,  answers  Query  1,  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Teacher : 

"  Fame]  Quasi  hie  subesset  ingens  cupido  gloriae  quae  etiam  sapientibus 
novissima  exeritur. —  Stradae  Prelu.  p.  161,  Ed.  Ox." 

Milton  regards  fame,  i.  e.  the  love  of  fame,  as  an  infirmity,  though  it  be  a  vice 
most  like  a  virtue,  and  says  that  to  this  vice  the  noble  mind  clings  longest,     l. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS 

(1)  The  greatest  error  in  our  system  of  education  is  a  tendency  to  haste.  Ev- 
ery where,  tnrough  the  whole  course  from  the  primer  upward,  a  child's  knowl- 
edge is,  in  popular  estimation,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  books  he  has  gone 
over.  Regardless  of  the  common-sense  maxim  that  the  culture  which  gives 
mental  strength  depends,  not  upon  how  much,  but  upon  how  well,  children  are 
graduated  from  the  common  studies  at  twelve,  at  fifteen  they  are  familiar  with 
the  sciences,  and  two  years  more  are  required  for  music  and  the  accomplish- 
ments, when  they  are  turned  onX,  Jiyiifihed,  but  by  no  means  familiar  witli  the 
studies  upon  which  real  mental  culture  is  based.  To  gratify  this  eager  ambi- 
tion, book-makers  are  ready  to  publish  their  wares  containing  the  various  stud- 
ies simplified  to  the  comprehension  of  children.  The  mischief  would  not  be  so 
great,  were  it  not  for  a  shallow  conceit  which  springs  up  in  the  minds  of  many, 
based  upon  these  false  notions  of  education.  In  no  one  thing  is  this  haste  more 
apparent  than  in  a  desire  to  get  into  business.  And  abundant  facilities  are  by 
no  means  wanting.  Papers  throng  with  advertisements  of  ways  to  become  skilf- 
ful  accountants  and  correct  business-men  in  from  six  weeks  to  three  months. 
In  this  respect,  we  would  consider  the  book  before  us  an  exception.  In  its 
method,  the  amount  of  practice,  and  in  the  intention  of  its  autnor,  it  means 

(')  Fairbaxk^'s  Book-Keepixg:  by  Double  and  Single  Entry.  By  Lorenzo  Fairbanks,  A.M.,  Presi- 
dent of  Quaker-City  Buslnewi  College.  Vhilftdelphia:  Power,  Earned  *  Pott«.  Chicago:  Speak- 
man  k  Proctor.    -USpp. 
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work.  The  labor  placed  before  the  student  represents  actual  methods  of  keep- 
ing accounts  and  business  transactions.  Complete  sets  are  presented  for  con- 
ducting transactions  in  any  department  of  trade.  An  important  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  large  amount  of  practice  required  of  the  student,  in  which  he  is 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  For  many  students  who  undertake  to  master 
the  science  of  accounts,  the /tt'//'-v  are  not  sufficiently  numerous;  but  for  those 
who  really  deserve  to  succeed,  the  difficulties  will  be  only  greater  incentives. 
A  familiarity  with  the  various  kinds  of  business  must,  it  seems  to  us,  arise  from 
a  mastery  of  this  book.  Appended  to  the  work  is  an  article  on  Custom-House 
business,  prepared  by  the  chief  clerk  in  one  of  the  largest  custom-houses  in  the 
country,  and  also  a  treatise  on  Commercial  Arithmetic.  w. 

{^)  We  well  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  upo}i  its  first  appearance, 
we  read  Guyot's  'Earth  and  Man  ',  and  how  we  wished  for  a  series  of  Geogra- 
phies from  the  same  master  hand.  Ever  since  we  have  taken  every  opportu- 
nity to  advise  teachers  who  wished  to  get  some  idea  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
the  study, —  which  is  often  made  so  dry  and  tedious  in  our  common  schools, — 
to  read  the  same  work.  Our  expectations  were  then  raised  very  high  in  regard 
to  the  Geographies  which  have  been  long  announced  as  in  preparation  by  Guy- 
ot.  The  first  two  numbers  of  that  series  are  now  before  us.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  any  thing  of  their  accuracy,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  gotten  up, 
etc.  AH  this  will  be  taken  for  granted  by  every  one.  The  only  question  is  as 
to  their  practical  working  in  the  school-room.  The  loisg  list  of  schools  that 
have  adopted  them  should  be  an  answer  to  this.  The  plan  of  these  books  dif- 
fers essentially  from  that  of  any  others  now  in  use,  being  to  present  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  globe  before  the  geography  of  man,  and  to  take  these  fea- 
tures in  natural  order  and  dependence.  That  this  is  the  natural  and  logical 
system  is  obvious  to  every  one,  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  examine  these 
books  thoroughly  without 'being  convinced  that  it  can  be  carried  out.  The 
Teacher's  Guide,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  series,  is  very  valuable 
for  teachers, —  even  those  who  are  too  strongly  wedded  to  the  old  system  to  ac- 
cept the  new.  The  first  book  takes  the  pupil  over  a  series  of  imaginary  jour- 
neys,—  with  what  results,  we  can  express  in  no  better  way  than  they  were  ex- 
pressed by  a  contributor  (one  of  our  most  valued  lady  teachers)  in  ^he  January 
number  of  this  journal.  But  the  second  number  seems  to  us  of  especial  value, 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  our  teachers  to  examine  it  with  a  view  to  its  in- 
troduction. 

(3)  For  young  persons  of  the  age  of  the  majority  of  those  in  our  high  schools, 
we  have  never  found  any  thing  equal  in  practical  working  power,  in  this  branch 
of  study,  to  Quackenbos's  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Yet  it  is  a  book 
not  without  defects,  some  of  which,  it  seems  to  us,  this  author  avoids.  To  those 
who  prefer  to  study  Rhetoric  in  a  more  concrete  and  logical  form,  following 
Campbell  or  Whately,  etc.,  we  can,  upon  careful  examination,  recommend  this 
book  as,  in  our  opinion,  better  than  either  of  them  for  practical  use  in  the 
school-room.  It  is  carefully  written,  clear  in  its  language,  and  very  full  in  its 
illustrations.  In  regard  to  Composition  -  writing,  the  author  thinks  that  the 
matter  should  be  supplied,  and  the  pupil  disciplined  in  giving  it  expression. 
Passages  containing  good  matter,  but  faulty  in  construction,  should  be  pre- 
scribed, to  be  amended  according  to  the  laws  of  style.  Poetry  should  be  eon- 
verted  into  prose,  and  rhetorical  parsing  should  be  pursued  to  a  great  extent. 

(*)WEare  now  using,  with  a  fine  class  of  pupils,  Harkness's  First  Greek 
Book,  and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  During  all  our  teaching  we  have 
found  no  book  that  so  completely  combines  the  two  essentials  of  thoroughness 
of  drill  in  grammatical  principles  with  the  interest  and  progress  of  the  pupil. 
Avoiding  the  lack  of  system  of  OUendorf,  the  diff'useness  of  Arnold,  the  author 
has  at  the  same  time  given  clear  and  definite  grammatical  principles  and  rules, 
and  immediate  practice  under  these  rules  in  reading  and  writing  the  language. 
The  same  principles  seem  to  be  applied  to  the  Latin  in  the  book  under  consid- 
eration. The  grammatical  statements,  the  paradigms,  and  the  rules,  are  given 
in  the  words  of  the  author's  larger  grammar,  even  retaining  the  same  place 
upon  the  page.     Combined  with  these  are  exercises  in  translation   from    Latin 

(!")  GuTOT's  GEOORAPaiCAL  Text-Books.    Chas.  .^ciibner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway.  New  York. 

(3)  A  MANUAL  OF  ExoLisH  CoMPosiTio.N'  ANu  Rhetouic.     By  Alexaiirter  Bain,  M.A.,  Piof.  of  Logic  in 

the  University  of  Aberdeen.    D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York.    34ipp.    $1.7a. 
(♦)  Harkness's  I.ntroductory  Latix  Book.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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to  English,  and  from  English  to  Latin,  thus  putting  the  pupil's  acquisitions  to 
immediate  use,  and  enhancing  the  interest  of  the  study.  If  this  book  works 
as  well  in  the  class-room  as  the  author's  First  Greek  Book  (and  of  this  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt),  it  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

(5)  We  are  much  pleased  with  these  Arithmetics.  They  contain,  especially 
the  first  of  the  series,  a  great  deal  of  simple  practice,  which  we  have  found  very 
essential  in  order  to  make  good  arithmeticians.  It  is  not  merely  the  knotving 
how,  but  it  is  the  being  able  to  do,  that  constitutes  the  good  accountant  or  busi- 
ness-man. Too  many  authors,  and  teachers  too,  hurry  the  pupils  along  from 
principle  to  principle,  not  taking  time  to  grave,  as  it  were,  the  last  into  the 
mind.  This  error  the  books  before  us  carefully  avoid.  We  had  thought  that 
nothing  new  could  be  brought  forward  upon  this  subject;  but  we  are  now  con- 
strained to  modify  that  opinion, —  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  method  of  developing 
it  is  concerned.  We  advise  those  who  are  about  to  change  arithmetics  to  exam- 
ine these. 

(6)  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a  Latin  Reading-Book  for  beginners, 
suiBciently  copious  to  prepare  them  to  read  any  classical  author  with  ease 
and  profit.  It  contains  extracts  from  Cresar  in  Csesar's  own  language,  but 
with  the  difficult  passages  omitted,  and  extracts  from  L'Homond's  Viri  Romre. 
The  notes  are  full  and  very  excellent.  The  references  are  to  Zumpt's  Gram- 
mar. The  pupil  who  reads  this  through  with  care  will  be  well  up  in  Classical 
Geography  and  History,  and  much  better  prepared  to  read  Caesar  than  are  pupils 
usually  upon  having  finished  an  elementary  book.  It  is  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  Part  I. 

(^)  The  practice  of  map-drawing  is  very  essential  to  a  right  knowledge  of 
Geography.  In  German  Schools  a  pupil  is  not  considered  as'having  a  correct 
knowledge  of  any  country  until  he  can  reproduce  it  upon  the  blackboard.  One 
reason  of  the  neglect  of  this  important  branch  in  our  schools  is  perhaps  the 
lack  of  a  simpl-e  and  practical  system  of  map-drawing.  Various  attempts  have 
recenth'  been  made  to  remedy  this,  of  which  the  book  under  consideration  is 
one.  The  author  takes  as  the  base  figure,  to  which  he  refers  all,  the  circle. 
This,  as  the  simplest  figure  that  can  be  drawn,  has  its  undoubted  advantages; 
yet,  in  looking  at  it,  we  have  thought  that  it  does  not  appear  so  easy  as  some 
of  the  methods  by  triangulation.  In  this  we  may  be  mistaken,  and  practice 
alone  can  decide.  Doubtless  good  results  can  be  attained  by  this  work,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  used  in  our  schools. 

(8)  This  is  one  of  the  books  which  we  gladly  welcome  to  the  scanty  'teacher's 
library'.  It  will  be  valuable  to  every  teacher.  The  law  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  itself  in  every  one;  but  how  few  are  familiar  with  even  the 
ordinary  principles  applicable  to  their  daily  life  and  business.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  teachers,  and  therefore  we  are  glad  to  see  the  laws  relating  to  our 
profession  put  in  so  compact  and  readable  a  shape.  The  chapters  treat  of  (1) 
Schools,  School  Systems,  and  Governments  ;  (2)  The  law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools, 
giving  the  old  English  and  colonial  laws,  etc.;  (3)  The  same  continued,  giving 
the  laws  of  the  several  states  now  in  force,  with  explanation;  (4)  Law  as  to 
Corporal  Punishment, —  Pareftt  and  Child;  (6)  The  same, —  Teacher  and  Pupil; 
(6)  Law  as  to  Punishing  Misconduct  out  of  School;  (7)  Law  as  to  the  proper 
Instrument  to  be  used  in  Punishment;  (8)  Law  as  to  Interference  of  Parents; 
(9)  Law  as  to  Teacher's  Morality.  It  will  be  seen  that  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  teacher  are  discussed.  The  laws  of  the  various  states  are  given 
and  explained,  decisions  upon  the  various  points  are  referred  to,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  eminent  jurists  and  educators  cited.  Even  to  the  lawj'er  the  book  will 
be  valuable,  as  citing  him  to  cases,  and  legal  precedents,  therebj^  saving  much 
labor.  We  see  that  the  author  has  had  the  good  taste  to  make  several  extracts 
from  Hon.  N.  Bateman's  Reports,  which  do  not  lessen  the  value  of  his  book. 

(*)  TuE  battle  of  the  Dictionaries  has  now  ended,  or  at  least,  if  not  decided, 

(*)  Natural  Series.    Felter's  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Commercial  Arithmetics.    By  S.  A. 

Felter,  A.M.    Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 
(«)  Principia    Latina.      Part  II.     By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.,  and   Ilenry  Drislor,  LL.D.      $1.25. 

Harper  &  lirotliers,  New  York. 
{">)  System  of  Map-Drawino.     By  F.  L.  Kipley,  Michigan  Normal  School.       A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 

New  York. 
(*)  The  Lawyer  in  the  School-Room.    By  M.  McN.  Walsh,  A.M.,  LL.D.    161  pp.    Sent  by  mail  for 

$1.00  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co..  N.  Y.;  Spcakman  &  Proctor,  6  Custom-Uouse  Place,  Chicago. 
(»)  Webster's  Unaisridoed  Dictionary.    New  Revised  and  Illustrated  Edition  of  1864.    G.  &  0. 

Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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the  noise  and  tnmult  of  the  conflict  have  measurably  ceased,  and  the  smoke  is 
lifting  from  the  field.  Thanks  to  it,  we  have  now  two  dictionaries  of  our  lan- 
guage with  either  of  which  a  scholar  may  be  passably  content.  Yet  we  do  but 
repeat  the  opinion  of  many  scholars  when  we  say  that  the  present  "Webster 
surpasses  in  some  important  respects  its  contemporary.  We  want  them  both; 
but  if  we  were  confined  to  one,  that  one  would  be  Webster's.  No  scholar  can 
be  without  it :  no  teacher  can  afford  to  neglect  it.  It  is  a  library  in  itself.  The 
man  who  habitually  uses  the  dictionary  soon  surpasses  in  accuracy  and  full- 
ness him  who  does  not.  Many  scholars  read  it  daily.  We  do  not  suppose  the 
'story  has  much  connection '',  but  it  amply  repays,  in  a  larger  vocabulary, 
more  accurate  use  of  words,  and  the  power  of  discriminating  nicer  shades  of 
thought.     Buy  a  dictionary,  and  study  it. 

(10)  The  present  age  can  boast  three  original  thinkers  —  Herbert  Spencer, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  John  W.  Draper;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  original 
and  the  most  2'>rofound  of  these  is  the  one  first  named  on  the  list.  Bold  in  the 
advocacy  of  truth,  sincere  and  earnest  in  its  search,  yet  reverent,  as,  step  by 
step,  each  n^w  i^rinciple  of  a  positive  philosophy  is  developed,  Herbert  Spencer 
stands  preeminently  as  the  representative  man  of  modern  metaphysicians  and 
philosophers.  His  "philosophy  is  a  new  philosophy,  founded  upon  the  law  of 
Evolution,  which  is  from  the  'homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  complex',  as  set  forth  by  Goethe,  Schelling,  and  Von  Baer,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  We  are  reading  for  the  second  time 
Herbert  Spencer's  First  Principles.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  metaphysically 
inclined,  we  would  recommend  to  them  to  get  Spencer's  works  and  read  them. 
Every  teacher  should  oivn  and  read  his  masterly  work  on  the  subject  of  Intel- 
lectual, Moral  and  Physical  Education.  s. 

(11)  If  every  book  were  comj>€lled  to  give  a  reason  for  its  existence,  we  fear 
this  volume  could  give  no  valid  one.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  Minnesota,  a  few 
years  since,  while  the  object  seems  to  be  to  delineate  all  the  trying  circum- 
stances, the  dreadful  adventures,  the  hair-breadth  escapes,  the  impossible 
deeds,  which  imagination  let  loose  could  contrive  for  a  boy  of  12  and  a  girl  of 
10  years  of  age,  who  are  left  with  a  widowed  mother  to  care  for  and  support. 
They  are  hunted  by  Indians;  they  are  plotted  against  by  an  unprincipled 
deacon  (strange  that  the  stock  villain  should  always  be  a  deacon),  and  a  mur- 
derous doctor ;  they  kill  bears ;  the  boy  tumbles  into  a  river,  and,  with  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  swimming,  he  comes  up  kicking  like  a  frog,  and,  after  two 
or  three  uncomfortable  '  summersets ',  which  one  would  think  extremely  incon- 
venient under  the  circumstances,  he  swims  across,  using  only  his  feet;  they 
tame  swans,  and  the  girl  harnesses  them  to  a  boat  and  is  run  away  with  by 
them,  the  water  '  foaming '  at  the  bow ;  they  build  an  ice-boat,  of  which  a  pic- 
ture is  given  in  the  artist's  best  style  for  a  frontispiece,  rigged  in  a  manner  that 
no  mortal  ever  conceived  before,  and  which  would  be  as  j^ractically  imi^ossible 
as  are  all  the  'vivid  occurrences';  they  are  chased  by  wolves;  and  finally,  the 
boy,  after  being  shot  at  by,  and  shooting  the  deacon, — being  by  this  time  of 
the  advanced  age  of  13, —  finds  that  the  dead  father  is  not  dead,  but  has  made 
his  pile  in  California:  and  so  all  ends  well.  This  must  be  said  of  the  book:  it 
will  interest  children,  for  thej^  are  always  interested  in  stories  of  frontier  life 
and  adventure,  and  do  not  often  stop  to  consider  the  verisimilitudes;  and  the 
moral  tone  of  the  book  is  good,  were  it  not  for  its  platitudes. 

(12)  After  the  demon  of  Slavery  and  Disunion  has  been  exorcised,  the  great 
battle  before  us  as  a  people  will  be  upon  the  subject  of  Temi^erance.  Owing 
to  many  causes,  intemperance  is  largely  upon  the  increase;  and  it  behooves  us 
all  to  look  to  the  end.  Every  friend  of  temperance  should  now  bestir  himself 
and  gird  anew  his  armor  for  the  contest.  It  must  be  felt  by  politicians  that 
temperance  men  have  principles  to  which  they  will  adhere.  The  Western 
Temperance  Advocate  is  always  welcome  to  our  table,  as  an  able  and  earnest 
journal.  Every  friend  of  temperance  should  give  it  his  support.  Especially 
should  we  be  glad  to  see  its  circulation  extended  among  teachers,  who  are  pre- 
sumably all  in  favor  of  its  principles. 

(10)  Education — Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.    By  Herbert  Spencer.    D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

New  York.    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
(•1)  The  Children  of  the  Frontier.    $1.50.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
(1")  Western  Temperance  Advocate.    Published  Weekly,  15  Lombard  Block,  Chicago.    $2.00  per 

year. 
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We  have  just  received  and  carefully  examined  Greenhaf's  New  Practical  Arithme- 
tic. It  is  well  arranged,  and  well  adapted  to  take  its  place  in  our  common  schools. 
It  is  certainly  a  good  book.     Published  by  Robert  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston.  s. 

Two  volumes  of  the  American  School  Series  are  before  us  —  an  Arithmetic  and  an 
Algebra.  These  books  are  not  without  merit:  indeed,  it  would  be  almost  impossible, 
at  the  present  day,  for  one  to  write  a  school-book  without  embodying  sotne  good  things 
in  it.  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  one  thing  in  particular  —  the  accuracy  of  the 
definitions.  These  would  be  good  books  in  the  hands  of  good  teachers.  They  abound 
in  examples,  and  are  wanting,  in  our  opinion,  in  illustration.  The  author  is  Mr.  P. 
A.  Towne,  a  practical  teacher,  and  formerly  Princijaal  of  Barton  Academy,  Mobile, 
Ala.     Published  by  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  s. 

Patsox,  Dunton  &  Scribxer's  Steel  Pens. —  We  have  received  a  sample  of  very  fine 
pens,  from  Crosby  <fe  Ainsworth,  which  they  propose  to  forward,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  $1.25  per  gross:  No.  303  for  school  purposes:  No.  8  for  ladies'  use;  No.  117  for  free 
writing ;  No.  7,  coarse,  for  commercial  purposes.  Any  teacher  can  thus  supply  him- 
self with  good  pens  at  a  cheajjer  rate  than  he  can  procure  the  same  quality  at  the 
bookstores. 

The  Metric  System. —  Pamphlets  on  this  subject  have  been  published  by  Sargent, 
Wilson  &  Hinkle,  Cincinnati:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  and  A.  S.  Barnes 
<fe  Co.,  New  York.  These  pamphlets  contain  the  tables  in  full,  with  needed  ex^Dlana- 
tions  for  teachers.  w. 

The  Eye. —  A.  H.  Andrews,  Chicago,  publishes  a  very  neat  colored  diagram  of  the 
eye,  representing  its  structure  better  than  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  we  have  yet 
seen.     When  framed,  it  makes  a  nice  ornament  for  the  walls  of  the  school-room.     w. 

Ink. —  We  have  tried  a  paper  of  the  ink-powders  advertised  in  our  March  number, 
and  find  them  to  make  a  very  black,  free-flowing  and  beautiful  writing-fluid.  As  no 
ink  at  all  approaching  it  in  "these  qualities  can  be  obtained  at  40  cents  a  quart,  it  of- 
fers teachers  a  means  of  supplying  their  schools  cheaper  than  in  any  other  manner, 
and  with  a  good  article. 

[Several  book  notices,  including  some  from  our  associates,  are  unavoidably  omitted, 
but  will  appear  as  soon  as  possible.] 

Yes,  you  do  want  it ! 
Every  Teacher  tvants  it! 

Atwater's  New  School  Circular. 

TT  fully  describes  his  New  School  Government,  which  is  a  splendid  series 
of  CHECKS  and  SCHOOL  KEWARDS ;  also,  his  SCHOOL-ROOM 
MOTTOES,  and  many  other  very  useful  articles  for  Teachers. 

It  contains  complete  lists  of  SCHOOL  SPEAKERS,  and  books  for 
teachers,  besides  much  useful  information. 

It  costs  nothing  but  the  act  of  sending  for  it,  and  will  be  sent  by  re- 
turn of  mail  on  receipt  of  your  address. 

Send  to  J-.    .A.T^^7^-A.XEI^, 

Box  2083,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  SEASON: 

The  claims  of  the  Standard  Text-Books  of  Prof.  Wood,  in  this  depart- 
ment, are  again  urged  upon  Educators.  They  have  a  larger  sale  than  all 
others  combined,  because  they  are 

THIE    BESTl 

1.— Object  Lessons  in  Botany.     For  Beginners $1.25 

2. — Class  Book  of  Botany.     For  Intermediate  Classes 2.00 

3. — New  Class  Book  of  Botany.     A  complete  Compendium.  3.50 

Copies  for  examination,  and  first  supplies  for  introduction,  furnished  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.     Particulars  on  application. 

B^"  See  Prof.  Wood's  article  on  "  Spring  Flowers,"  in  the  April  No.  of  the  ^^Ed- 
ucational Bulletin." 


THE    M:ETIMC    S^iTSTElVI. 

The  International  System  of  Uniform  Weights  and  Measures  must  hereafter  be 
taught  in  all  Common  Schools.  Prof.  Charles  Davies  is  the  oflBcial  exponent  of 
the  system. 

Read  the  Following  Resolutions, 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  a  "  Uniform  System 
of  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,"  Feb.  2d,  1867: 

Resolved,  That  this  Committee  has  observed  with  gratification  the  efforts  made  by  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  several  mathematical  works,  designed  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools  and  other  institutions  of 
learning,  to  introduce  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  as  authorized  by  Congress,  into  the 
system  of  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  United  States,  in  its  various  departments;  and  in  order  to  extend 
further  the  knowledge  of  its  advantages,  alike  in  public  education  and  in  general  use  by  the  people, — 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  LL.D.,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  be  requested  to  con- 
fer with  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Teachers  of  Schools,  and  others  interested  in  a  re- 
form of  the  present  incongruous  system,  and  by  lectures  and  addresses  promote  its  general  introduction 
and  use. 

B^^The  April  No.  of  the  ^^Educational  Bulletin"  contains  an  exposition  of  the 
"  Metric  System,"  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Davies,  and  the  latest  editions  of  his  Arith- 
metics have  it  incorporated. 


IHARSH'S  ECCIiESIASTICAl,  HISTORY.      A  History  of  the  Church 

in  all  Ages.     For  the  use  of  Colleges,    Seminaries,   High  Schools,   and  the  general 
reader Price,  $2.00 

A  work  of  wonderful  research,  and  covering  the  ground  in  a  manner  never  before 
realized  by  a  work  of  its  size.     No  course  of  study  is  complete  without  it. 
DAVIES'S  OlITI^OirES  OF  MATHEMATICAE  SCIEBICE.      $100 

A  Manual  to  be  carried  by  the  Teacher  into  the  class-room,  and  for  constant  ref- 
erence as  to  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  science  in  all  its  departments,  with  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 
THE  FOREST  CHOIR.     By  Geo.  F.  Root Price,  65  Cents. 

A  better  book  than  the  famous  ^'■Silver  Lute,"  by  the  same  author. 

B®~  These  books  will  be  editorially  noticed  in  the  "Illustrated  Educational  Bulletin,"  sent  to  any  address 
for  one  year  on  receipt  of  TEN  CENTS. 

"'^^'^^  A.  S.  BAENES  &  GO.,  Educational  Publishers, 
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WHAT     IS     T  E  U  T  H  ? 


This  question  was  asked  centuries  ago,  but  the  Divine  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  did  not  see  fit,  by  answering  it  immediately,  to 
close  the  door  to  all  investigation.  It  was  to  be  an  open  question, 
upon  which  inquiring  rainds  in  all  time  might  exert  their  powers. 
Not  a  generation  has  passed  since  the  creation  which  has  not  witnessed 
the  groping  of  the  human  intellect  after  truth,  and  enough  has  always 
been  revealed  to  it  to  meet  its  necessities. 

But  the  light  of  one  age  is  not  sufficient  for  the  next;  and  as  the  in- 
tellectual powers  expand  and  man  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the 
world  he  lives  in,  the  great  question  assumes  multiform  shapes.  We 
are  compelled  to  ask  ourselves  how  much  is  true  of  all  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  Some  things  we  have  been  obliged  to 
unlearn:  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  as  once  sup- 
posed; this  fair  world,  so  full  of  wonders  within  and  without,  was 
not  put  together  in  the  short  space  of  six  solar  days;  the  heavenly 
bodies,  from  their  '  shining  spheres ',  do  not  rule  the  destiny  of  mortals. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  what  we  have  unlearned;  but  when  we  inquire 
how  much  of  actual  truth  we  have  learned,  we  pause  for  an  answer. 
We  say  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  kept  in  their  places  by  gravita- 
tion; but  if  we  ask  what  is  this  mysterious  power  called  gravitation, 
and  why  it  draws  bodies  toward  each  other,  no  answer  comes.  We 
are  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  cheered  by  the  winter's  fire; 
but  if  we  try  to  lay  our  hand  upon  the  great  source  of  heat,  it  eludes 
our  grasp.  We  look  with  wonder  and  with  awe  upon  the  angiy  glare 
of  the  lightning  and  the  brilliant  glories  of  the  Aurora,  but  the  cause 
of  them:  what  is  it?  We  call  it  electricity,  and  try  to  define  its  prop- 
erties, but  of  its  real  self  we  know  nothing. 

How  much  of  the  medical  practice  of  past  ages  has  been  based  upon 
actual  truth?  One  theory  has  sprung  uj),  been  acted  upon  and  ex- 
ploded, only  to  be  succeeded  by  another  little  less  absurd.  Some  ap- 
21 
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proximation  to  the  truth  has  been  made,  we  thankfully  admit,  but 
how  much  of  error  still  remains. 

Thus,  whatever  subject  we  attempt  to  investigate,  we  stand  amazed 
to  find  how  little  our  boasted  knowledge  amounts  to.  What  do  we 
know  of  ourselves,  even  of  this  curious  mechanism  we  call  body? 
what  of  the  spirit  that  dwells  within,  or  of  the  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two?  what  of  its  future,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  has 
a  future,  and  that  its  state  hereafter  will  be  in  accordance  with  its 
character?  Some  progress  has  indeed  been  made,  and,  by  dint  of  in- 
vestigating and  experimenting,  men  in  these  latter  days  are  leai'ning 
to  correct  the  errors  of  past  ages,  and  to  make  mbre  rapid  progress 
toward  truth.  The  great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
various  departments  of  science  and  art,  within  the  last  half-century, 
are  a  proof  of  this. 

In  the  political  world  great  changes  are  going  on.  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  equal  protection  to  the  rights  of  all,  which  should  underlie  all 
government,  but  which  has  been  so  long  ignored  and  trampled  upon 
by  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  is  beginning  to  pervade  the  masses  and  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  nations.  The 
grand  truth  of  human  brotherhood  is  taking  hold  of  the  minds  of 
men,  and  despotisms  of  every  kind  are  falling  before  it.  In  propor- 
tion as  men  become  enlightened  in  science  and  political  freedom,  their 
aspirations  rise  higher,  and  they  throw  off  the  chains  that  bind  the 
spirit.  They  dare  to  ask  what  is  truth  in  religion,  also, —  to  sift  the 
creeds  which  human  wisdom  has  built  up  with  the  intention  of  per- 
petuating the  truth,  but  whose  effect  has  too  often  been  to  paralyze 
and  destroy  it. 

Systems  may  fall  before  these  investigations,  but  the  truth  will 
stand.  The  barriers  of  separation  will  gradually  be  broken  down,  and 
in  the  spiritual  kingdom  that  is  to  be  established  upon  earth,  and  of 
which  we  see  even  now  the  beginning,  the  minor  differences  of  men 
will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  great  truth — There  is  one  God,  the  Father 
of  mankind,  and  all  we  are  brethren.  h. 


TKAINING    OF    GIELS. 


My  head  and  heart  are  full  of  this  subject,  although  I  do  not  cherish 
the  notion  that  I  have  new  or  original  ideas  in  regard  to  it.  No  one, 
I  suppose,  can  watch  young,  growing  minds  without  having  the  very 
process  of  watching  awaken  thought.  It  has  done  it  for  me,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  for  T  have  by  this  means  become  so  alive  to  the 
girl-training  process  that  every  nerve  seems  to  feel  it. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  girls,  some  times  our  most  promising 
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ones,  too,  grow  up  to  be  vain,  silly,  selfish,  inefficient  women  (these 
are  the  mildest  terms  I  can  ajjply  to  them),  shows  quite  conclusively 
that  there  is  wrong  training  some  where.  God  made  girls  right,  we  may 
be  sure.  Yet,  alas!  they  have  grown  to  woman's  estate  in  all  but  the 
womanliness.  It  is  some  times  difficult,  often  quite  impossible,  to  tell 
where  the  fault  lies,  but  the  fact  is  patent.  It  is  possible  that  those 
who  have  the  most  to  do  in  training  girls,  those  who  are  quick  to  dis- 
cover their  waywardness  and  faults  and  to  complain  of  them,  are  not 
equally  quick  to  notice  their  generous  impulses,  their  general  willing- 
ness to  make  any  and  all  efforts  to  overcome  what  in  them  is  unpleas- 
ant, disagreeable,  or  wrong.  It  is  possible  that  those  who  voluntarily 
undertake  the  training  of  girls  are  themselves  untrained^ — '  blind  lead- 
ers of  the  blind ' ! 

I  dare  not  undertake  to  enumerate  the  qualifications  essential  in 
one  who  attempts  the  training  of  girls:  so  varied,  so  peculiar,  so  evi- 
dently endowed  for  the  special  work  must  he  be,  that  no  words  can 
exactly  define  or  even  well  outline  what  seems  requisite. 

A  poet  says,  "A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will,  and  his  thoughts  are 
long,  long  thoughts";  but  no  poet  that  I  have  ever  read  has  been  able 
to  define  a  girls  will,  or  tell  what  a  girl's  thoughts  are  like. 

It  is  certain  that  one  who  has  a  heart  for  the  work  of  training  girls, 
and  a  power  in  the  work,  may  well  rejoice  if  the  Master  sends  him 
early  into  the  vineyard,  for  the  plants  are  choice,  of  raj^id  growth,  and 
of  wondrous  excellence  and  beauty  in  development,  so  be  the  train- 
ing hand  has  the  God-given  power  needed  to  bring  them  forward  into 
a  healthy,  complete  and  perfect  life.  a.  n. 

March,  1867. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  TEACHER-LIFE. 


A  BOY  was  in  trouble  at  school.  With  no  great  stock  of  goodnes8 
originally,  he  had  for  some  weeks  been  growing  worse  and  worse; 
idle,  careless,  hateful, —  at  last  lying  to  hide  some  of  his  misconduct, 
—  his  teacher's  wisdom  and  patience  were  both  put  to  a  sore  test;  all 
means  of  improving  him  seemed  to  have  failed,  and  yet  something  must 
be  done.  As  a  last  resort,  a  visit  was  made  to  his  home;  but,  alasl 
what  could  be  expected  fi-om  such  influences?  the  only  wonder  was 
that  the  boy  had  not  given  more  trouble  even  than  he  had;  yet  the 
visit  was  received  with  thankfulness,  and  the  request  made  that  the 
offender  should  be  punished  severely,  and  if  this  had  no  effect,  that  he 
should  be  expelled  from  school,  as  he  had  made  trouble  there  long 
enough,  in  the  opinion  of  his  mother;  if  he  would  go  to  destruction,  it 
could  not  be  helped; — she  could  do  nothing  with  him,  and  his  father 
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was  from  home.  Morning  came,  and  teacher  and  scholar  stood  to- 
gether in  a  private  interview.  The  boy,  coarse,  rough,  shaggy,  tremb- 
ling, and  agitated, —  the  very  pei'sonification  of  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness; the  teacher,  cultivated  and  refined  in  feeling  and  manner, 
quiet,  determined,  kind,  though  holding  the  'rod  of  correction'  in 
hand.  A  bystander  would  have  noted  the  strong  contrast,  and  asked, 
" Can  there  be  any  thing  in  common  between  them?"  Yet  is  there 
some  soul  looking  out  from  the  bold  black  eyes  now  streaming  with 
tears,  raised  imploringly  to  the  teacher,  as  the  culprit  pleads  to  be  let 
off  this  time,  and  repeats  again  and  again  his  promises  of  reform.  His 
evil  courses  and  their  consequences  are  set  before  him  clearly  and 
kindly;  idleness,  misconduct,  lying,  disobedience  to  his  mother,  ex- 
pulsion from  school,  the  state-prison  not  far  in  the  distance. 

The  calm,  searching  eye  of  the  teacher  rests  upon  him,  while  the 
resolute  will  and  cool  judgment,  not  to  be  shaken  from  their  purpose 
by  tears,  hold  feeling  in  check,  and  question  only  which  is  the  right 
course,  as  the  long,  weary  days  of  trial  with  the  boy's  perverseness 
pass  quickly  in  review;  and  then  the  interview  with  the  mother  the 
night  before  comes  up,— the  sad,  hardening  home-influences, —  the 
solemn  words  spoken  to  her  of  her  responsibility  for  her  child  who 
had  gone  so  far  astray, —  the  tearful  acknowledgment  that  she  had  not 
done  her  duty  as  she  ought  by  her  children ;  and  a  voice  seems  to 
whisper,  "Perhaps  it  is  a  turning-point;  whipping  is  no  new  thing  to 
him;  perhaps  it  will  have  more  effect  held  in  reserve  over  him  than 
administered  and  so  ended:  try  him  again."  The  thought  prevails; 
and,  subdued  and  thankful,  the  boy  is  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
school-room,  with  the  understanding  that  his  punishment  is  ready 
when  his  promise  is  broken. 

It  was  a  turning-point:  a  little  following-up  with  manifestation  of 
kindly  interest  in  his  efforts  to  regain  what  had  been  lost  in  his  studies, 
a  watchful  eye  over  him  when  the  old  temptations  to  indolence  and 
carelessness  were  strong,  an  occasional  note  to  the  mother  telling  her 
of  his  improved  conduct,  a  hitherto  vacant  place  in  Sabbath-school 
filled, —  and  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  enter  the  boy:  the  transformation 
was  complete. 

0  wondrous  power  of  soul  over  soul  that  can  produce  such  results ! 
the  stillest  influences  strike  deepest;  God's  own  plan  of  government 
carried  on  by  us  in  our  feeble  way:  not  all  justice,  or  we  should  be 
crushed;  not  all  mercy,  or  there  were  no  government;  the  unseen 
mind  performing  its  work  upon  the  unseen  mind,  and  the  greater  the 
power  of  the  one  mind,  the  greater  its  influence  over  the  other.  Shall 
we  not  pray  God  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  high  and  perilous  gift  we 
may  be  guided  by  his  own  wisdom,  for  divine  is  the  melody  struck 
from  that  strange  harp,  the  immortal  spirit,  when  God's  good  angels 
guide  the  hands  that  touch  the  strings. 
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"FEAR  NOT,  WE  ARE  CHILDREN  OF  A  KING." 


How  many  homely  ways  of  life  are  trod, 

How  many  lowly  deeds  are  daily  done. 
By  those  who  have  a  birthright  given  of  God, 

Who  have  a  brotherhood  in  his  dear  Son- 
How  many  such  there  are  who  take  and  bear 

All  life's  dark  crosses  for  this  brother's  sake. 
In  silence  oft,  and  asking  none  to  share; 

They  would  no  pity  in  his  service  take. 
And  so  indeed  't  is  well  —  the  Master's  cause 

Hath  always  need  of  those  who  love  it  well, 
And  then  no  matter  how  the  burden  draws 

Upon  the  strength  and  life: — no  need  to  tell 
How  much  we  do,  or  bear,  or  suffer  here ; — 

The  Prince  we  love  will  always  watch  his  own, 
And  evermore  unto  his  waiting  ear 

Will  come  the  knowledge  to  all  else  unknown. 
The  children  of  a  king  may  well  abide 

Content,  e'en  in  the  narrow  ways  of  life, 
Nor  from  their  Father's  work  e'er  turn  aside; 

He  would  not  have  his  children  in  a  strife 
Where  only  paltry  honors  can  be  won, 

Nor  need  they  seek  for  such,  for  they  will  find. 
When  all  the  work  of  life  is  bravely  done, 

Their  crowning  day,  their  Father  kept  in  mind. 
March,  1S67.  A. 


COEDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 


[The  following  eloquent  extract  upon  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  John  Swett,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  California.  We  copy  it  to  indorse  it  most  heartily. 
Through  all  the  years  of  boyhood  and  youth,  we  never  saw  any  evil 
results  from  the  union  of  the  sexes  in  the  same  school,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  good.  And  now  for  very  many  years  of  teacher's  life, 
during  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  but  one  year,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  mixed  schools,  from  the  district  school  to  the  academy,  the 
seminary,  and  the  city  high  school,  our  experience  is  to  the  same 
effect;  and  we  trust  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  will  be  open  to  both  sexes  alike.] 

The  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  Amer- 
can  common-school  system,  in  contradistinction  to  the  European  sys- 
tem of  national  schools.     Every  where  in  the  United  States,  except  in 
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a  few  of  the  largest  cities,  the  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together  in 
the  public  schools.  What  is  the  result?  Are  we  ready  to  admit  that 
in  France,  where  boys  and  girls  are  educated  apart,  the  standard  of 
morality  is  higher  than  with  us?  Are  wives  and  daughters  purer  and 
truer?  Is  woman  more  respected  there  than  with  us?  We  are  no 
believers  either  in  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  or  the  separate  education 
of  the  sexes.  We  were  born  and  bred  in  that  benighted  corner  of  the 
Union  where  common  schools  were  first  established,  where  they  have 
since  been  nurtured  and  sustained,  and  where  men  and  women  have 
been  taught  to  think  for  themselves.  Our  plea.santest  memories  of 
school-days  are  associated  with  the  bright-eyed  little  girls  who  came  to 
school  on  summer  mornings,  bringing  Mayflowers,  and  lilacs,  and 
peonies  and  pinks  in  their  hands.  We  loved  some  of  those  pretty 
girls  with  all  the  fullness  of  boyish  feeling.  We  have  never  forgotten 
them,  and  never  expect  to  forget  them.  God  made  them  beautiful, 
like  spring  violets,  and  gave  us  hearts  to  love  them;  no  body  ever  in- 
formed us  it  was  dangerous  to  play  with  them,  to  ramble  with  them 
round  the  pastures  after  flowers  and  strawberries.  No  impure  thought 
ever  sullied  our  affection  for  them,  for  no  moral  reformers  had  ever 
poisoned  our  minds  with  the  notion  that  boys  and  girls  are  innately 
vicious.  Barefoot  farmer-boys  were  all  of  us,  Avith  tanned  faces  and 
hands  used  to  toil;  and  farmers'  girls,  red-cheeked,  barefoot  too,  and 
dressed  in  homespun,  taught  us  our  first  lessons  of  faith  in  the  purity 
and  nobleness  of  womanhood.  They  were  our  best  teachers.  They 
made  the  old  school-house  pleasant  with  the  sunlight  of  their  faces, 
and  merry  with  their  ringing  laughter.  They  softened  our  rough  na- 
tures. We  chose  the  girls  we  liked  the  best  at  the  spelling-matches, 
and  never  were  the  worse  for  it.  We  hauled  the  girls  on  sleds  in  win- 
ter-time, and  slid  on  the  ice  together,  and  none  of  us  ever  thought  of 
evil.  Some  of  us  even  fell  in  love,  and  had  dim  notions,  in  sentimental 
moments,  that  away  in  the  future  we  should  marry  some  of  these 
favorite  girls;  but  the  fancies  were  never  realized,  and  they  never  did 
us  any  harm.  School-master  and  school-mistress  are  forgotten;  the 
old  school-house  is  in  ruins.  Two  of  the  boys  who  sat  with  us  in 
school,  after  life's  fitful  fever,  rest  in  peace  in  this  land  where  they 
found  graves  in  stead  of  gold.  We  turn  with  vain  longings  to  the 
home  scenes  which  we  never  expect  to  revisit.  The  girls  are  all  mar- 
ried; our  hair  is  turning  gray;  but  we  look  back  upon  the  past,  and 
feel  devoutly  thankful  that  our  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  teachers, 
had  common  sense  enough  to  believe  in  letting  boys  and  girls  go  to 
school  together. 


By  using  delicate  gold  electroscopes,  indications  of  statical  electricity 
have  been  obtained  from  living  blood,  nerve-tissues,  and  muscular  fibre. 
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INDIVIDUALITY, 


The  homely  bvit  forcible  saying,  "One  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison,"  is  but  the  popvilar  x^xpression  for  an  idea  upon  which  so  many 
changes  have  been  rung  that  one  can  not  hope  to  say  any  thing  orig- 
inal or  new  on  the  subject.  Every  one  feels  strongly  that  he  wishes 
his  own  peculiarities  of  thought  and  of  action  —  in  other  words,  his 
own  individuality  —  to  be  respected.  Whether  he  is  willing  to  accord 
this  full  freedom  to  others  or  not,  he  at  least  expects  for  himself  that 
he  shall  not  be  crowded  and  pushed  and  manipulated, —  amputated  in 
one  direction  and  drawn  out  in  another, —  until  he  shall  be  made  to 
fit  a  mould  which  some  other  person  has  jjleased  to  prescribe  as  suita- 
ble for  him.  We  all  prefer  to  do  things  in  our  own  way,  with  no  fear 
of  being  called  to  account  because  we  are  not  exactly  like  A,  B,  or  C. 
We  are  willing  to  conform  to  general  laws,  and  to  work  according  to 
the  same  general  principles  as  the  rest  of  the  human  race;  but  as  to 
observing  the  same  letter  of  the  law,  we  wish  to  be  excused. 

Something  of  this  same  freedom  should,  we  think,  be  allowed  in 
the  school-room.  Certainly  we  must  have  rules  there,  and  enforce 
them;  but  we  must  allow  ourselves  and  our  pupils  some  little  latitude. 
Peculiar  temperaments  and  peculiar  home-influences  must  be  carefully 
studied  and  observed,  and,  in  our  treatment  of  pupils,  must  be  taken 
into  account,  if  we  would  not  suffer  defeat.  The  Medo-Persian  inflex- 
ibility of  law  will  not  do  for  the  school-room. 

To  be  sure,  in  avoiding  this  Scylla,  we  are  in  danger  of  the  Charyb- 
dis  of  appearing  to  treat  some  pupils  with  partiality ;  and  so  the  last 
evil  may  be  worse  than  the  first.  But  if  we  strive  to  keep  our  minds 
unprejudiced,  and  permit  our  best  judgment  to  decide  in  every  case, 
not  neglecting  the  observance  of  the  golden  rule,  we  shall  generally 
be  able  to  maintain  a  course  of  action  that  will  commeijd  itself  to  that 
sense  of  justice  which  is  strong  in  every  child's  mind. 

When  we  see  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  material  that  is  often  com- 
mitted to  the  teacher's  care,  and  consider  that  patience  and  tact  and 
wisdom  are  needed  to  harmonize  and  control  and  guide  them  aright, 
what  wonder  that  poor  human  nature  shrinks  back  with  the  exclama- 
tion "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things!"'  Surely  no  guidance  but 
his  who  never  makes  mistakes  should  satisfy  any  one  who  is  called 
upon  to  teach. 


If,  in  instructing  a  child,  you  are  vexed  at  it  for  want  of  adroitness, 
try,  if  you  have  never  tried  before,  to  write  with  your  left  hand,  and 
then  remember  that  a  child  is  all  left  hand. 
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WHAT  EVERY  SCHOOL-HOUSE  SHOULD  HAVE. 


In  the  first  place,  it  should  have  a  pleasant  location,  where  it  will  not 
be  exposed  too  much  to  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  highway,  nor  have 
noisy  factories,  nor  distilleries,  nor  pork-houses,  as  its  near  neighbors. 
Nor  is  it  advisable  to  locate  it,  as  is  often  seen,  close  by  the  burying- 
ground.     Its  surroundings  are  educators  not  to  be  neglected. 

It  should  have  separate  entrances  for  the  sexes,  and  entrance-halls 
large  and  light,  well  supplied  with  nails,  or  wardi'obe-hooks,  to  accom- 
modate the  outer  and  upper  garments  of  the  pupils.  An  umbrella- 
stand,  and  boxes,  or  pigeon-holes,  for  overshoes  and  dinner-pails,  are 
desirable.  If  the  school  be  large  and  graded,  the  primary  scholars 
should  have  separate  entrances,  and  separate  grounds.  Otherwise, 
they  will  always  be  exposed  to  injury  from  the  larger  pupils. 

Every  school-house  should  have  a  room  which  can  be  made  com- 
fortable for  the  pupils,  to  be  occupied  by  them  at  noon,  or  when  the 
teacher  is  away.  Most  of  the  damage  to  school-houses  is  done  at  noon 
by  those  who  remain,  often  expressly  to  be  rude  and  noisy.  A  plain 
room,  with  only  a  single  stout  bench  around  the  wall,  will  answer. 
This  can  be  put  into  the  ordinary  small  school-houses  between  the  two 
doors.  It  can  be  used  as  a  recitation  room,  and  it  will  generally  repay 
very  large  interest  on  its  cost. 

Every  school-house  should  have  a  well,  and  a  place  for  washing. 
What  thirsty  creatures  school-children  are  can  only  be  realized  by 
teachers,  and  by  those  who  live  near  schools.  Most  mothers  are  aware 
of  the  startling  facility  with  which  the  hands  and  faces  of  their  little 
ones  become  '  of  the  earth,  earthy'.  And  to  save  annoyance,  to  teach- 
er and  to  neighbors,  and  to  enforce  cleanliness,  water  and  the  means 
of  using  it  should  be  supplied. 

Every  school-house  should  have  an  ample  play-ground,  especially  in 
villages,  so  that  the  scholars  can  have  room  for  active  amusements 
without  being  on  the  street,  or  in  neighboring  premises.  And  this 
should  not  be  made  a  garden,  or  closely  set  with  trees.  Ornamental 
shrubbery  is  out  of  place  in  a  play-ground.  A  row  of  shade-trees 
around  the  outside  is  well,  but  no  cramping  the  play-ground  should  be 
allowed. 

Every  school-house  should  have  a  large  floor-space  unoccupied  by 
desks.  There  should  be  a  wide  passage-way  outside  the  desks,  entire- 
ly around  the  room.  No  teacher  wants  scholars  lolling  against  the 
wall,  or  leaning  on  the  window-sills.  The  walls  are  thus  free  to  be 
used  for  blackboards,  and  classes  can  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
room  at  convenience.     There  is  then  room  for  visitors  at  examinations 
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whei'e  they  can  sit.  apart  from  the  pupils.  A  teacljer  can  pass  entirely 
around  the  room  with  freedom. 

Every  school-room  should  have  a  suitable  place  to  keep  its  books 
and  ajjparatus  under  lock  and  key  when  not  in  use,  a  closet;  with 
glass  doors,  if  there  is  any  thing  worth  displaying,  but  something  safe 
and  strong,  where  the  globe  can  be  kept  from  revolving  too  often,  and 
the  dictionary  be  secure  from  that  'play  upon  words'  which  is  some 
times  indulged  in. 

Every  school-room  should  have  its  windows  so  that  they  can  be  low- 
ered from  the  toj),  as  the  safest  cheap  ventilation  practicable. 

Last,  but  not  least,  every  school-house  should  have  a  live  teacher  in 
it  who  takes  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  pays  for  it  promptly.  By  way 
of  a  general  remark,  let  it  be  remembered  that  good  articles  cost  little 
more  than  poor  ones  to  begin  with,  and  are  much  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Y.  s.  D. 


OFFICIAL  DEF!ARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 

Superintendent's  Office,  Springfield,  III.,  May,  1867.  J 

THE  RELATION  OP  CITIZENS  AND  VOTERS  IN  SPECIALLY  INCORPORATED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  TO  THE  TOWNSHIPS  AT  LARGE,  IN  WHICH  SUCH 
DISTRICTS  ARE  SITUATED. 

The  courts  have  decided  that  when  a  city  or  incorporated  town  is, 
by  act  of  the  legislature,  created  and  constituted  a  special  school  dis- 
trict, with  the  powers  and  authority  necessary  to  manage  and  carry  on 
its  school  affairs  in  accordance  with  its  own  by-laws  and  -ordinances, 
the  voters  of  such  city  or  town  have  no  right  to  vote  on  school  quest- 
ions outside  of  the  city  limits.  Thus,  the  schools  of  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, for  instance,  are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Education,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  city  council:  the  city  is  a  specially  incor- 
porated school  district,  so  far  as  its  educational  affairs  are  concerned. 
But  the  city  is  at  the  same  time  within  the  territorial  limits  of,  and  a 
part  of,  a  cei-tain  congressional  township  (15  N.,  5  W).  In  this  state 
of  facts,  two  questions  arise;  1.  Can  the  legal  voters  of  Springfield 
vote  for  school  trustees  of  the  township  in  which  the  city  is  situated? 
2.  Can  a  citizen  of  Springfield  be  elected  school  trustee  of  the  town- 
ship, or  appointed  treasurer  thereof?  The  first  question  is  answered 
in  the  negative  by  the  judicial  decision  above  referred  to  —  the  citi- 
zens can  not  vote  on  school  questions  outside  of  the  city  limits.  Their 
22 
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right  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  body  politic  of  the  township  at 
large  is  negatived  by  the  special  corporate  powers  and  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  private  law  or  charter.  But  does  it  follow  that,  because 
a  citizen  of  the  specially  incorporated  school  district  of  Springfield 
can  not  vote  for  school  trustees  of  the  township  in  which  the  city  is, 
he  is  therefore  ineligible  to  the  office  of  trustee,  or  treasurer,  in  said 
township?  I  think  not.  The  conditions  of  competency  to  vote  for 
an  officer,  and  to  be  chosen  as  such  officer,  are  not  necessarily  identi- 
cal. A  man  may  be  a  competent  voter,  and  at  the  same  time  ineligi- 
ble as  a  candidate,  and  vice  versa.  Or,  to  apply  the  principle,  while  a 
citizen  of  Springfield  can  not  take  part  in  the  election  of  township 
school  trustees,  he  may  be  legally  elected  to  the  office  of  township 
trustee.  He  is  a  resident  of  the  township,  as  much  so  as  any  inhabitant 
tjiereof  living  outside  the  city  limits;  and  the  school  law  impofees  no 
other  special  condition  of  eligibility  to  the  trusteeship.  The  statute 
no  where  says  that  a  school  trustee  or  treasurer  shall  not  be  a  resident 
of  a  city  or  incorporated  town,  but  only  that  he  must  be  a  resident  of 
the  township.  (Section  42.)  Moreover,  the  before-mentioned  decision 
of  the  court,  being  restrictive  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  township,  should  be  strictly  construed.  It  is  inhibitive  only  of  the 
right  of  voting,  not  of  being  voted  for,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
embrace  any  matters  not  expressly  designated  therein.  Unless,  there- 
fore, there  is  some  statute,  or  judicial  decision,  expressly  forbidding  a 
citizen  of  a  specially  incorporated  school  district  to  hold  the  office  of 
township  school  trustee,  or  treasurer  (and  I  know  of  none),  the  right 
to  hold  such  office  would  seem  to  be  unquestionable.  The  correctness 
of  this  view  is  also  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  reasons  why 
the  citizens  of  a  special  school  corporation  are  not  allowed  to  vote  be- 
yond the  limits  of  said  corporation,  on  school  questions.  Among  the 
school  questions  arising  in  the  township  are  those  of  creating  and 
changing  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  the  loaning  of  school 
funds,  and,  indirectly,  the  levying  of  taxes,  etc.  Now,  since  the  voters 
outside  the  city  limits  have  no  voice  in  determining  any  such  quest- 
ions arising  within  the  city  limits,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  voters 
of  the  city  should  be  equally  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  decis- 
ion of  such  matters  for  the  township  at  large.  On  this  principle  the 
voters  of  one  school  district,  under  the  general  law,  are  prohibited 
from  voting  in  any  other  school  district  —  the  right  of  voting  being 
coextensive  only  with  the  liability  to  taxation.  But  none  of  these 
considerations  apply  in  bar  of  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  a  specially  in- 
corporated school  district  to  hold  the  office  of  trustee  for  the  township 
at  large.  Such  citizen  does  not  meddle  at  all  witli  the  local  interests 
and  elections  of  the  outside  portion  of  the  township,  but  is  merely 
chosen,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  voters  concerned,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  trustee  of  the  township  of  which  he  is  a  resident;  and  if  the 
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voters  see  fit  to  elect  him,  he  may  lawfully  accept  the  position  —  he  is 
clearly  eligible.  So  in  respect  to  township  treasurer:  a  citizen  of  any 
city  or  incorporated  town  within  the  limits  of  the  township  may  be 
appointed  to  that  office. 

INTERFERENCE   OF    OITTSIDE    PARTIES    WITH    THE    MANAGEMENT    AND 
CONTROL  OF  PUBLIC  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

No  public  school  is  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the  school  fund 
unless  it  is  under  the  exclusive  control  and  direction  of  a  board  of 
directors  legally  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district.  No  board  of 
directors  can  surrender  the  management  of  their  school  to  any  Prot- 
estant clergyman  or  Catholic  priest,  or  to  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons whatever.  They  would  be  personally  liable  for  so  doing,  and  the 
school  fund  would  be  forfeited  for  the  whole  time  that  the  school  was 
controlled  by  any  persons  besides  the  directors.  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  and  all  other  good  and  godly  men  are  respectfully  and  cordial- 
ly invited  to  visit  the  public  schools,  and  their  aid  and  counsel  are 
always  warmly  welcomed  and  earnestly  desired  by  all  the  true  friends 
of  popular  education;  but  they  must  not  interfere  with  the  proper 
official  management  of  the  schools,  any  more  than  others.  A  teacher 
who  is  interfered  with  or  dictated  to  in  respect  to  the  management  of 
the  school,  by  any  persons  besides  the  directors,  may  regard  such  per- 
sons as  intruders,  and,  if  necessary,  eject  them  from  his  premises.  A 
school  ceases  to  be  a  public  school,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  moment 
that  the  control  of  it  is  assumed  by  any  person  or  persons  whatever 
except  the  directors.  It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  state  these  obvious 
truths,  but  instances  of  the  flagrant  disregard  of  them  have  occurred 
in  the  state,  and  this  exposition  of  the  law  in  the  case  is  made  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned.     (Section  48,  School  Law.) 

MAY  BUILD  ON  OLD  SITE. 

If  an  election  is  called  to  vote  on  the  question  of  building  a  new 
school-house,  nothing  being. said  in  the  notices  about  a  change  of  site, 
and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  is  in  favor  of  building,  the  directors 
may  lawfully  proceed  to  build  upon  the  old  site.  In  such  cases  the 
presumption  is  that  no  change  of  site  is  desired  by  the  people. 

COMMISSIONS  ON  DELINQUENT  SCHOOL  TAXES. 

The  law  allows  but  two  per  cent,  for  collecting  all  school  taxes.  No 
additional  commissions  are  allowed  for  collecting  delinquent  school 
taxes.  The  school  law  (Sections  45  and  71),  and  not  the  general  rev- 
enue laws,  governs  in  regard  to  commissions  for  collecting  school  taxes. 

STATEMENT,    BY    DISTRICTS,    OF   THE   AMOUNT   OF   SPECIAL    TAXES   COL- 
LECTED—COMPENSATION FOR. 

When  collectors  of  district  school  taxes,  delinquent  or  otherwise. 
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decline  to  make  out  a  statement  of  the  amount  belonging  to  each  dis- 
trict, without  compensation  for  the  extra  service,  township  treasurers 
may  allow  a  reasonable  fee  for  such  statement,  and  charge  the  respect- 
ive districts  therewith,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  collected  from 
each  district.  If  such  statement  is  still  refused  by  the  collector,  the 
township  treasurer  must  ascertain  the  amount  due  each  district,  from 
the  books  of  the  assessor,  and  i'or  such  service  the  trustees  should 
allow  him  a  reasonable  compensation.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
making  of  such  statement,  if  an  extra  column  were  ruled  in  the 
assessor's  books,  showing  the  number  of  the  district  in  which  each 
tax-payer  resides.  '      NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Pub.  Inst. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


ED  I  TOR' 8    CHAIR. 


State  Institute. — We  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  notice  of  Pres.  Ed- 
wards respecting  a  teachers'  institute  at  the  Normal  School  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  would  \irge  such  as  can  attend  to  send  their  pledge  at  once  to 
Mr.  Edwards.  An  institute  of  several  weeks'  duration,  held  under  such 
auspices  and  with  such  advantages,  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  all 
teachers.  It  is  worth  while  to  make  sacrifices  of  ease  and  inclination  —  yes, 
even  of  (what  some  think  of  greatest  moment)  money, —  to  receive  the  inspirit- 
ing drill  and  the  valuable  instruction  of  such  professional  teachers.  It  will  be 
the  nearest  equivalent  to  a  course  of  study  at  the  Normal  itself  that  can  be  at- 
tained. Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  will  be  a  great  tax  uj^on  Pres.  Edwards 
and  his  associates,  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  construed  into  selfishness.  Let 
any  teacher  who  has  labored  faithfully  and  severely  ten  months  in  his  voca-' 
tion  ask  himself  how  he  would  like  to  give  up  a  large  part  of  the  little  summer 
rest  to  a  continuance  of  the  same  kind  of  labor  as  that  in  which  he  had  all 
along  been  engaged.  We  trust,  then,  that  teachers  will  at  once  send  in  their 
names,  as  they  must  reach  us  before  the  15th  of  May  in  order  to  appear  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Teacher. 

Skeleton  Leaves. — We  give  the  method  of  preparing  skeleton  leaves  and 
phantom  bouquets,  for  the  benefit  of  our  lady  teachers.  By  taking  a  little 
pains,  they  can  easily  interest  their  pupils,  and  awaken  within  them  a  love  for 
such  pursuits;  and  who  can  tell  how  many  homes  may  be  made  beautiful,  and 
how  many  hearts  happy,  and  how  many  lives  purer,  by  such  love ! 

A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  made  by  dissolving  three  ounces  of  washing- 
soda  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  quick 
lime  previously  slacked;  boil  for  ten  minutes,  decant  the  clear  solution  and 
heat  it  to  boiling.     During  ebullition  add  the  leaves;  boil  briskly  for  some  time 
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—  say  an  hour, —  occasionally  adding  hot  water  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost 
by  evaporation.  Take  out  a  leaf,  put  it  into  a  vessel  of  Avater,  and  rub  it  be- 
tween the  fingers  under  water.  If  the  epidermis  and  parenchyma  separate 
easily,  the  rest  of  the  leaves  may  be  removed  from  the  solution,  and  treated  in 
the  same  way ;  but  if  not,  then  the  boiling  must  be  continued  for  some  time 
longer.  To  bleach  the  skeletons,  mix  about  a  drachm  of  chloride  of  lime  with 
a  pint  of  water,  adding  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  liberate  the  chlorine.  Steep 
the  leaves  in  this  till  they  are  whitened  —  about  ten  minutes, —  taking  care  not 
to  let  them  stay  in  too  long;  otherwise,  they  are  apt  to  become  brittle.  Put 
them  into  clear  water  and  lloat  them  out  on  pieces  of  paper. 

Spelling. — Many  persons  are  often  troubled  to  remember,  in  spelling  words 
containing  the  e  sound  rei^resented  by  either  ei  or  ie,  which  letter  comes  first. 
Especially  is  this  difficulty  experienced  by  foreigners.  The  following  rule, 
said  to  have  been  first  given  by  a  teacher  of  English  in  Brussels  to  her  pupils, 
may  be  of  some  advantage,  as  it  meets  nearly  all  cases  that  occur  in  our  lan- 
guage : 

If  the  letter  preceding  the  e  sound  is  one  which  precedes  e  in  the  alphabet, 
then  in  spelling  the  e  comes  first,  thus:  de-c-eive.  If,  however,  the  letter  pre- 
ceding the  e  sound  follows  e  in  the  alphabet,  then  in  spelling  the  1  comes  first, 
thus:  re-1-ieve.  As  before  stated,  there  are  a  few — and  but  few  —  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  as  brig-a-dier. 

The    Rhode-Island    Schoolmaster   gives   the   following   spelling-test.      The 

words  are  to  be  pronounced  to  pupils  to  write  on  slate  or  paper : 

/Sentence.— Preferring  the  inuendoes,  I  affirmatively  claim  that  the  coWer's  grey  pony  ate  a 
potato  out  of  a  pedlar's  wagon,  while  separating  the  cornelian  hues  which  the  sibyl  had 
gauged. 

J.  W.  B.,  in  the  ^New-York  Teacher,  gives  the  result  of  the  spelling  of  the 
following  fifty  words,  selected  from  Sanders's  New  Speller,  pronounced  to  five 
diflferent  institutes  last  fall.  Of  391  teachers  who  spelled,  the  highest  per  cent, 
attained  was  98,  and  the  lowest  93^.  We  give  the  words  as  an  exercise  for  in- 
stitutes and  schools: 

Abscess,  Orgies,  Khinoceros,  Raisin,  Epaulet,  Sulphur,  Jackal,  Ossify,  Diphtheria,  Syllo- 
gism, Calcareous,  Gayety,  Iniquitous,  Vaccination,  Vegetate,  Daguerreotype,  Ecclesiastes, 
Descension,  Mantua-maker,  Hierarchy,  Halibut,  Veneer,  Exchequer,  Creosote,  Eavesdropper, 
Augury,  Geuessee,  Diocese,  Restaurant,  Secession,  Scurrilous,  Avoirdupois,  Sorghum,  Kaleido- 
scope, Erysipelas,  February,  Wednesday,  Isinglass,  Copyright,  Idiosyncrasy,  Oozy,  Acoustics, 
Hygiene,  Cologne,  Neuralgia,  Knick-knacks,  Vignette,  Antecede,  Connecticut,  Excision. 

Written  Examinations. — Our  friend  E.  A.  G.  asks  how  labor  can  be  saved  in 
the  management  of  written  examinations.  Much  depends  upon  the  selection 
of  questions.  One  may  be  given  which  calls  for  a  very  long  answer;  another 
may  be  answered  in  a  very  few  words,  and  the  answer  show  the  same  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  the  longer  one.  To  illustrate:  one  question 
may  ask  for  the  full  process  in  subtraction,  requiring  a  very  long  answer; 
another  may  give  the  subtraction  of  two  numbers,  as  385  from  413,  calling  the 
pupil  to  explain  how  the  2  in  the  remainder  is  obtained.  If  the  question  is 
answered  correctly,  there  is  reason  to  infer  a  comprehension  of  the  previous 
steps  in  the  rule.  A  question  can  often  be  asked  concerning  an  advanced  step 
in  a  process,  the  answer  to  which  will  indicate  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the 
whole.  If  the  question  be  double,  let  the  two  parts  be  of  about  equal  diflSculty : 
it  is  easier  to  mark  the  answer. 

In  marking  a  set  of  examination-papers,  it  is  some  times  well  to  examine  a 
single  answer  through  all  the  papers  by  itself.     By  so  doing,  the  standard  with 
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■which  the  answer  is  compared  is  more  easily  retained  in  mind,  the  judgment 
is  more  apt  to  be  uniform,  and  time  is  generally  saved.  For  ease  in  making 
out  the  per  cent,  of  correct  answers,  it  is  better  to  have  ten  or  twenty  questions. 
Some  times  a  mistake  is  made  in  asking  questions  all  of  which  require  long 
answers.  Two  or  three  such  in  a  set  are  sufificient  to  tost  the  scholarship  of  the 
pupil  on  all  points  calling  for  such  questions.  w. 

Pronunciation  op  'Illinois  '. — We  perceive  that  what  seems  to  us  an  affected 
pronunciation  of  the  name  of  our  state  is  gaining  ground  somewhat  among 
teachers:  we  mean  the  sounding  of  the  final  s  as  a  sibilant.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  is  a  matter  over  which  archaeologists  may  dispute,  or  exercise  their 
guessing-powers;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  thus  much  is  certain:  we  received  the 
name  through  the  French,  who  do  not  sound  the  final  consonant.  Whether, 
then,  the  name  came  from  the  Illini,  or  from  ile-aux-noix,  or  from  any  other 
conjecture,  should  make  no  difference  in  our  pronunciation  of  a  word  received 
from  the  French  and  established  in  the  French  pronunciation. 

Corrections. —  By  an  oversight,  due  credit  was  not  given  for  the  authorship 
of  the  excellent  article  on  'Primary  Instruction'  in  our  April  number.  It  was 
written  by  I.  S.  Baker,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Kinzie  School,  Chicago. 

In  the  article  upon  the  'College  Course',  in  our  March  number,  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  as  given  in  the  plan  of  the  N.  Y.  University  Convocation, 
should  read,  in  Mathematics,  'Plane  Geometry '  in  stead  of  '  Plane  Trigonometry  ', 

Mathematical. —  By  an  unforeseen  contingency,  the  Mathematical  Depart- 
ment is  unavoidably  omitted  from  this  number  of  the  Teacher.      Publisher. 


EDITORIAL     CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago  Principals' Meeting. —  Mr.  Vanzwoll,  of  the  Scammon  School,  in 
the  chair.  Subject  for  discussion  —  Instruction  in  the  German  language  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Sabin,  of  the  Newberry  School,  stated,  as  a  fact  of  his  own  observation, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  German  in  the  public  schools  tended  to 
draw  the  German  children  from  schools  in  which  their  own  language  was 
taught  exclusively,  giving  them  the  advantage  of  the  better  discipline  and  in- 
struction of  the  public  schools.  The  greater  advantage  derived  from  their  as- 
sociation with  American  children,  and  from  their  learning  the  customs,  man- 
ners and  language  of  our  own  people,  was  also  secured.  They  sooner  become 
interested  in  the  institutions  of  the  country:  become  Americanized.  They  re- 
ceive instruction  in  English,  where,  before,  none  was  given,  though  their  pro- 
gress in  their  own  language  is  impeded.  He  farther  stated  that  if  American 
children  are  ever  to  learn  German,  the  work  should  be  commencecf  while  they 
are  young.  The  organs  of  speech  have  a  flexibility  at  that  age  which  they 
soon  lose,  and  they  can  easily  be  trained  to  a  correct  enunciation  of  foreign 
sounds,  while  in  after  life  the  achievement  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Miss  Kellogg,  the  famous  operatic  singer,  who  renders  the  sounds  of  the  Italian 
language  as  accurately  as  the  Italians  themselves,  is  indebted  for  this  accom- 
plishment to  thorough  vocal  culture  in  childhood  by  her  father,  who  was  a 
phonetician. 
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Mr.  Slocum,  of  the  Moseley  School,  did  not  conaider  early  trainiug  of  the 
vocal  organs  a  nece-ssity,  and  instanced,  in  proof,  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  become  fluent  in  the  use  of  several  languages,  without  any  knowledge  of 
them  till  they  have  reached  mature  years.  The  tendency  of  our  educational 
systems  should  be  to  assimilate  every  foreign  element  as  soon  as  possible  to 
American  ideas.  The  public  schools  mould  the  popular  will,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  languages  into  their  course  of  study  will  open  the  way  to  the 
formation  of  classes  in  society  and  a  gradual  estrangement  from  republican 
principles.  While  the  study  of  German  will  partially  assimilate  the  foreign 
element  in  some  sections,  he  believed  the  desired  object  would  be  sooner  ac- 
complished by  making  English  the  only  language,  and  bringing  foreign  child- 
ren to  the  use  of  it  at  once.  He  also  alluded  to  certain  annoyances  arising 
from  the  present  manner  of  instruction, —  as,  difficulty  in  classifying  pupils 
where  only  a  few  studj'  German  in  each  division,,  the  confusion  arising  from 
change  in  recitations,  and  the  overtasking  of  pupils  who  take  this  study  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  the  regular  course. 

Mr.  Broomell,  of  the  Haven  School,  thought  that  the  tendency  of  instruction 
in  the  common  schools  was  to  too  great  expansion.  The  course  is  made  to  em- 
brace too  much.  Pupils  suffer  from  multiplication  of  studies.  It  would  be 
better  to  select  a  course  embracing  not  more  than  three  or  four  studies  at  a  time, 
and  be  thorough.  There  is  more  real  profit  derived  from  learning  two  or  three 
branches  well  than  from  knowing  a  vei-y  little  of  as  many  things  as  are  being 
inserted  in  the  course  of  study.  At  all  events,  if  German  is  to  be  taught,  bring 
it  in  in  its  proper  place. 

Mr.  Mahoney,  of  the  Wells  School,  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  large 
predominance  of  German  population  in  his  district,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
himself  and  the  teacher  of  German  to  make  the  study  a  success,  it  was  lan- 
guishing. This  fact  is  a  strong  argument  against  it.  As  at  present  taught,  it 
is  an  extra  study;  and  being  so  regarded,  the  tendency  is  to  neglect  it  for  the 
regular  branches.  Pupils  can  not  pursue  it  and  compete  with  those  omitting 
it.  The  time  spent  in  its  study  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  any  practical  famil- 
iarity with  it,  but  it  would  be  of  material  value  in  studying  the  regular  course. 

Mr.  White,  of  the  Brown  School. —  If  by  Americanizing  the  German  people 
is  meant  to  inspire  them  with  an  admiration  of  American  customs,  to  infuse 
into  them  the  spirit  of  republicanism,  exclusive  teaching  in  any  language  is 
not  necessary.  Language  is  only  the  form  for  communicating  thought,  and  an 
idea  can  as  well  be  embodied  in  German  as  in  English.  The  character  of  a 
people  lies  in  themselves,  not  in  their  language;  and  to  influence  thought,  the 
appeal  must  be  made  to  the  mind  regardless  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  clothed. 
Instruction  in  German  will  efiect  nothing  in  this  direction,  for  or  against. 
Besides,  the  German  people  are  already  in  hearty  sympathy  with  American 
ideas,  as  shown  by  their  patriotism  during  the  recent  war.  There  is  much 
more  need  of  Americanizing  the  English  among  us  than  the  Germans.  But  to 
the  great  mass  of  our  people  the  time  for  obtaining  an  education  is  too  short  to 
allow  even  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue;  and  until  this  is  gained, 
no  time  should  be  taken  for  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Popular  mind  is 
not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  afford  the  luxury  of  the  study  of  German. 

S.  H.  White,  Reporting  Secretary. 

The  Possessive  Case. —  Of  declension  of  nouns  substantive  in  English  we 
have  nothing  remaining  from  the  elder  and  inflected  lai^uages  in  which  our 
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own  had  its  origin  except  the  formation  of  plurals  and  of  possessives.  The 
general  rule  for  the  plural  requires  the  addition  of  ^n  s  or  of  es;  and  to  make 
the  possessive  singular  we  add  an  s  with  an  apostrophe  before  it:  so  that  our 
declension  of  a  noun  generally  is  effected  by  adding  to  it  a  hissing  sound.  Our 
language  is  hence  disagreeably  sibilant:  for  our  verbs  also  add  the  same  sound 
in  present  and  perfect  third  persons  singular. 

A  desire  to  avoid  a  specially-unpleasant  concurrence  of  such  sounds  has  led 
to  a  violation  of  the  ru>e  of  accidence  for  the  possessive  form  in  cases  where  the 
noun  ends  with  a  hissing  sound.  For  instance,  we  open  pur  New  Testament; 
the  possessive  of  the  name  Moses  occurs  three  times:  Matt,  xxiii,  2,  "Moses' 
seat":  John  ix,  28,  "Moses'  disciples":  Ileb.  x,  28,  "  Moses' law  ".  In  all 
these  instances  the  authors  of  our  version  have  thought  that  the  concatenation 
of  hisses  that  would  result  from  the  regular  formation  Moses's  would  be  intol- 
erable; though  in  the  second  and  third  instances  the  following  noun  does  not 
begin  with  an  s  or  2  sound.  So,  too,  the  possessive  of  Jesus:  see  Matt,  xiv,  30 
xxvii,  57;  Luke  v,  8;  viii,  41;  x,  39;  John  xii,  9;  xiii,  23,  25;  2  Cor.  iv,  5,  11 
these  are  all  the  instances  in  the  New  Testament ;  in  all  it  is  written  Jesus' 
though  it  is  followed  by  a  noun  beginning  with  s  in  but  two  instances.  So  in 
Acts  XXV,  23,  we  find  "  Festus'  commandment",  where  there  is  no  such  concur- 
rence of  sibilants.  Another  example  see  in  1  Cor.  x,  25,  27,  28,  in  each  of  which 
we  find  "  conscience'  sake  ".* 

Probably  these  and  similar  instances  in  the  one  book  universally  read  have 
helped  both  to  create  and  to  strengthen  the  disposition  to  vary  from  the  strict 
rule  of  formation  of  the  possessive:  and  in  consequence,  some  make  the  rule  to 
suit  their  taste  and  custom,  and  would  in  no  case  add  an  s  to  make  the  possess- 
ive of  a  noun  ending  in  .s  or  z.  That  there  has  been  heretofore  a  very  common 
acquiescence  in  this  euphonic  rule  I  am  obliged  to  admit;  but  if  any  one  will 
study  the  English  of  the  present  day  as  written,  not  by  the  mere  sciolists  of  the 
newspapers,  but  by  good  authors,  he  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  al- 
most universally  now  the  good  writers  follow  the  strict  rule  for  the  possessive. 
"When  making  notes  on  this  point  lately,  I  found  but  a  single  author  of  any  re- 
spectable name  who  would  not  write  Jones's,  Davis's,  Davies's,  Peters' s,  and  the 
like,  in  stead  of  Jones',  Davis' ,  etc.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  assertion  read 
his  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  DeQuincey,  Wilson,  Emerson,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Macaulay,  or  whomsoever  he  will  of  such  rank  in  literature ;  and  he 
will  soon  be  convinced  as  to  the  usage.  Thus,  to  pass  commoner  instances, 
like  St.  James's,  Briggs's,  Jos's,  etc.,  -vye  find  on  a  single  j^age  of  Thackeray 
these:  Dives's  remains,  Dives's  sale  (twice),  and  Dives's  table.  Elsewhere  the 
same  author  writes  "  Ulysses's  son  ". 

Now  the  usage  of  good  writers  constitutes  the  language;  and  the  talk  of  all 
the  petty  grammar-writers  from  Boston  to  sunset  should  not  be  heeded  if  op- 
posed to  such  usage.  But  beside  usage  there  is  a  good  reason  for  using  the  ex- 
tra syllable  and  the  additional  s  in  the  possessive.  If  language  were  for  the 
eye  alone,  we  might  as  well  write  Mr.  Woods'  son  as  Mr.  Woods's  son ;  but  we 
hear  possessives  vastly  oftener  than  we  see  them:  hence,  in  case  of  doubt,  the 
rule  should  be  such  as  to  give  clearness  of  meaning  to  the  spoken  language. 
Now  we  have  in  our  country  persons  whose  name  is  Wood,  and  others  whose 
name  is  Woods,;  and  when  we  have  occasion  for  the  possessive  in  speaking  the 
second  of  these  names,  how  shall  we  be  distinctly  understood  unless  we  say,  as 
all  good  writers  would  write,  Woods's  f  It  is  not  a  matter  of  trifling  importance 
to  those  who  desire  to  be  correct  and  perspicuous  in  speech,  which  is  of  more 

*  Yet  see  contrary  uss^ :  "  ass's  head  ",  2  Kings,  vi,  25 ;  "  ass's  colt ",  Gen.  xlix,  11 ;  Job  xl,  12 ; 
John  ill,  15.    These  are  the  only  instances  of  this  noun  in  the  possessive. 
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importance  than  to  be  smooth  and  euphonious.     If  we  are  careful,  we  may  gen- 
erally avoid  the  succession  of  hisses  by  different  constructions  of  our  sentences.® 

Another  usage  some  times  called  in  question  is  that  of  the  complex  or  agglu- 
tinate possessive,  '  Louis  Fifteenth's  time',  '  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal ',  '  the 
commander-in-chief's  headquarters ',  '  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  palace  ', 
and  the  like.  In  the  New  Testament,  Mark  v,  35,  and  Luke  viii,  49,  we  find 
•'  ruler  of  the  synagogue's  house  ".  Xow  shall  we  call  these  correct,  or  rule 
them  out'?  As  before,"appeal  to  the  writers  of  good  English.  You  will  find  the 
usage  almost  or  quite  universal,  and  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  good 
English.  I  do  not  remember  meeting  with  similar  instances  in  the  tongues  cog- 
nate to  our  own,  except  in  the  Danish,  from  which  we  have  some  idioms:  in 
Danish  it  is  proper  to  write  Kongcn  af  Dan  marks  Landc,  the  King  of  Denmark's 
lands  ;  the  s  at  the  end  of  Danmarks  is  the  sign  of  the  possessive  there,  as  the  's 
is  in  the  translation  of  the  phrase.  No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  length  of 
the  complex  terms  which  thus  as  a  whole  take  the  possessive,  except  that  they 
must  not  be  so  long  as  to  be  ludicrous  or  difficult  to  understand.  In  the  Home 
Journal  we  once  saw  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table's  landlady":  this 
is  over  long.  Willis  Gaylord  Clarke,  in  one  of  his  facetious  stories,  exclaims, 
"  Great  was  the  owner  of  that  hat's  consternation  I  " — quite  in  keeping  with  the 
rollicking  and  ludicrous  tone  of  the  narration. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  rule  of  apposition  puts  appositive  nouns  in 
the  same  case,  if  that  case  be  the  possessive,  only  one  of  the  nouns  takes  the 
possessive  form.  A  purist  may  take  pains  to  say  '  at  Smith's,  the  bookseller's ' ; 
but  the  common  people  and  most  writers  would  say  '  at  Smith  the  bookseller's '. 
Examples:  '•  our  friend  John  Jones's  report "  (Kingsley);  "Baker  the  micro- 
Bcopist's"  (Id.);  "the  Duke  my  father's  roof  "  (R.Browning):  "  the  Count  your 
master's  known  munificence"  (Id.);  "For  Herodias'  sake,  his  brother  Philip's 
wife  "  (Matt,  xiv,  3) ;  "  for  Jacob  my  servant's  sake  "  (Isa.  xlv,  4).  No  one  finds 
in  good  authors  such  examples  as  occur  in  some  grammars,  after  this  style, 
"for  David's,  my  servant's  sake";  "William's  the  servant's  behavior",  etc. 

The  word  else  is  often  used  peculiarly.  I  have  the  following  examples  among 
others  in  my  notes.  From  Dickens:  somebody  else's  hands  —  somebody  else's 
pork-pie  —  somebody  else's  enemy  —  anybody  else's  business  —  everybody  else's 
disadvantage  —  rub  their  own  hands  and  shake  everybody  else's  —  somebody 
else's  shoulder.  From  Kingsley :  under  his  eyes  and  every  one  else's.  From 
Wilkie  Collins:  everybody  else's  views.  From  Epes  Sargent:  somebody  else's 
sweat.  This  form  of  expression  is  chiefly  colloquial,  but  is  not  therefore  wrong 
or  inelegant  for  conversation  or  literature. 

It  could  hardly  be  worth  while  to  incumber  a  grammar  with  the  rule  "an 
explanatory  clause  should  never  be  inserted  between  a  possessive  noun  and  the 
word  by  which  it  is  governed."  The  example  cited  by  those  who  give  this 
rule  is  this:  "  She  began  to  extol  the  farmer's,  as  she  called  him,  excellent  un- 
derstanding." This  construction  is  so  very  rare  that  I  thought  the  grammarian 
had  made  up  both  the  rule  and  the  exception;  but  the  sentence  is  from  Swift. 
In  ten  years'  extensive  reading  I  have  met  only  three  examples:  the  above  in 
Swift;  the  following  and  one  other  in  Dickens:  "This  led  to  Mr.  Wopsle's(who 
had  never  been  heard  of  before)  coming  in  with  a  star  and  garter  on."  These 
are  very  awkward,  to  be  sure,  but  not  otherwise  ungrammatical.  In  Mrs. 
Browning|s  'Aurora  Leigh'  we  find  a  clause  interjected:  "Their  (in  brief)  po- 
tential faculty." 

Our  possessive. form  in  's  is  merely  a  continuation  to  the  present  time  of  the 
most  common  genitive  or  possessive  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which 
ended  in  es,  making  often  an  additional  syllable.  The  cognate  languages  — 
German,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  —  retain  the  genitive  in  s  or  es  no\v,  with- 
out apostrophe.  But  as  late  as  the  16th  century  the  notion  arose  that  the  '» 
represents  a  contraction  of  his,  so  that  John's  was  supposed  to  arise  from  John 
his.  Addison,  in  the  135th  number  of  the  Spectator  (not  in  the  207th,  as  Fow- 
ler's Grammar  says),  gives  this  as  his  opinion:  "the  same  single  letter  [s]  on 
many  occasions  does  the  office  of  a  whole  word,  and  represents  the  his  and  her 
of  our  forefathers."  Hence,  with  an  imitation  of  what  he  supposes  the  antique, 
way,  he  writes  "  Ulysses  his  son",  and  "Socrates  his  rules".     But  if  'John,  his 

*  Of  course,  poetic  license  is  not  to  be  considered  as  at  all  a^inst  the  rule  which  we  main- 
tain :  the  exigencies  of  verse  require  even  greater  violations  of  rule.  We  noted  the  following 
In  reading  Robert  Browning :  Florence' saf,  fU/rerice'  side,  pui-jjose'  gake,  reaJness'  sal-e,  Flor- 
ence' weJfare,  Venice'  streets,  softness'  self. 
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Ixjok  ',  and  uot  '  Jaue's  book'.  Such  a  style  uf  inscrijition  in  books  or  of  usage 
in  speech  is  only  another  instance  of  the  habit  of  the  illiterate  of  putting  after 
a  noun  a  pronoun  in  apposition  with  it.  They  say  "Jehu  Smith,  he  came  to 
our  house,  and  cousin  Sally  Jones,  she  came  with  Jehu,  and  my  son  Peter,  his 
foot  was  cut,"  etc.  Fowler,  quoting  the  Cambridge  Philological  Museum,  shows 
that  Ben  Jonson,  one  of  the  earliest  grammarians  of  the  English  tongue,  in 
1640,  the  date  of  his  first  grammar,  opposed  this  notion,  and  ascribed  it  to  a  mis- 
take: ''which  distinctions,  not  observed,  brought  in  first  the  monstrous  syntax 
of  the  pronoun  his  joining  with  a  noun  denoting  a  possessor."  Brightland, 
Lowth,  and  Priestlej',  are  also  mentioned  by  Brown  as  noticing  this  error  to 
correct  it.  Surely,  if  the  grammarians  had  done  their  duty,  the  error  would 
have  been  exploded  long  ago. 

But  we  find  it  all  alive  again  in  a  very  erroneous  article  in  the  Scientific 
American  of  March  30th,  which  advocates  a  wrong  rule  for  the  possessive,  with 
abundant  errors  both  of  fact  and  reason ;  and  actually  says,  "  As  to  the  etymol- 
ogy, there  is  no  room  for  dispute,"  and  speaks  of  "preserving  a  reminiscence 
of  the  original  possessive  his:  as  'John,  his  book'."  It  says,  arguing  for  the 
form  Davis'  in  stead  of  Davis's,  "  Whether  we  shall  suppress  and  represent  by 
an  apostrophe  the  three  letters  his  or  only  the  two  letters  hi,  is  but  a  question 
of  taste  and  convenience,  not  of  accuracy.  If  etymology  absolutely  requires 
any  of  the  letters  to  show,  it  requires  allj  and  remands  us  to  the  full  his  in  sin- 
gulars and  their  in  plurals."  Yet  in  fact  etymology  shows  that  neither /lis  nor 
their  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  even  the  apostrophe  has 
not  alwaj's  an  etymological  reason.  The  whole  article  is  a  curious  example  of 
the  loose  and  inconsequent  and  erroneous  waj'  in  which  people  reason  about 
what  is  before  their  eyes  daily.  The  writer  of  it  never  took  a  census  of  the 
usage. 

The  tendency  of  the  language  seems  to  be  to  avoid  the  possessive  forms  more 
than  formerly.  At  present  it  ia  rare  to  find  the  possessive  in  other  than  the 
following  classes  of  cases.  (1)  Names  of  persons  or  personified  objects: 
'  Saxe's  Poems',  'America's  sons'.  (2)  Nouns  denoting  creatures  capable  of 
volition,  or  voluntary  action:  '  a  horse's  ear', 'a  fly's  foot'.  (.3)  Nouns  denot- 
ing time:  'a  moment's  thought',  'an  hour's  work',  'a  day's  journey'.  (4) 
Pronouns  referring  to  any  noun.  Thus  we  would  rarely  say  'a  tree's  trunk '; 
but  we  can  say  according  to  usage,  '  tlie  tree  ivhose  beauty  we  admired  was  de- 
stroyed bv  lightning,  which  shivered  its  trunk.  s.  w. 


PERSONAL. 

Me.  C.  E.  Fay,  until  recently  Princii^al  of  the  school  at  Oak  Ridge,  has  re- 
signed his  position  and  entered  the  field  as  traveling  agent  for  the 'Sunday- 
School  Teacher',  published  by  Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon,  Chicago. 

Egbert  Douglass,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Fniversity, 
has  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  Eegent  of  the  Industrial  University,  has  recently  vis- 
ited Springfield  to  consult  with  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
report  a  course  of  study  for  the  institution.  The  suggestions  o/the  Eegent  met 
the  approA'al  of  all  the  members  present,  and  the  programme  will  be  presented 
for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  the  first  Tuesday  of  May. 

Eev.  Dr.  Sears  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Brown  University,  to  accept 
the  superintendency  of  disbursing  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  teacher  is  complimented  with  a  public  dinner,  but  it 
has  lately  occurred  in  Milwaukee.  Upon  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  0.  M. 
Baker,  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  from  the  profession  of 
teaching,  many  prominent  citizens  tendered  him  a  public  dinner  at  the  Kirby 
House,  on  March  19th. 

Daniel  Drew,  of  New  York,  has  given,  as  a  centenary  gift,  $500,000  to  estab- 
book '  became  "John's  liook '.  then   'Jane,   her  book'  should  become   'Jane'v 
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lish  a  Methodist  Theological  School  and  Female  College  at  Carmel,  his  native 
place.  Charters  have  been  obtained  and  officers  chosen, —  Rev.  Dr.  McClintock 
being  selected  for  President.  At  the  board  meeting  Mr.  Drew  announced  that 
he  should  also  place  iu  their  hands  $250,000  to  be  kept  as  a  perpetual  fund; 
also,  a  farm  of  100  acres  with  its  buildipgs ;  and  that  he  propo.^cd  to  erect  the 
seminary  buildings  at  his  own  expense. 

D.  Appleton  <fe  Co.  have  presented  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  for 
Education  in  the  South  with  100,000  volumes  of  elementary  school-books. 

James  K.  Harmison,  of  Cuba,  has  been  appointed  County  Sujjerintendent  of 
Schools  of  Fulton  county,  vice  Samuel  S.  Tipton,  resigned. 

Hox.  Mark  H.  Duxxel,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Maine,  has  been  apjiointed  to  the  same  position  iu  Minnesota. 


STATE    AXD     COVXTY    INSTITUTES. 

Teachers'  Institute  at  the  Normal. —  Some  names  have  been  sent  in,  pledged 
to  attend  an  institute  to  be  held  at  the  University  during  the  summer  vacation, 
—  in  July  or  August.  If  100  names  are  received,  reliably  vouched  for  as  fully 
committed  to  attend  the  institute,  and  if  these  come  to  hand  in  time  for  the 
insertion  of  a  notice  in  the  June  number  of  the  Teacher, —  then  the  institute 
will  be  held,  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  will  be  inserted  as  above.  But  if  100 
names  are  not  so  received,  there  will  be  no  institute,  and  the  notice  to  be  in- 
serted will  so  state.  There  will  be  no  expense  at  Normal  except  for  board. 
Please  address  Richard  Edwards,  President  State  Normal  University. 

Mercee  County  Teachers'  Institute. —  This  association  met  at  the  Public 
School  Building  in  Aledo  and  continued  in  session  for  a  week.  Owing  to  the 
almost  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  the  attendance  during  the  first  two 
days  was  not  large,  but  steadily  increased  during  the  session  of  the  institute. 
There  were  some  35  or  40  teachers  (present  and  prospective)  in  attendance, 
many  of  whom  manifested  a  commendable  zeal  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, which  would  be  of  jiractical  value  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
school-room  duties.  A  few  were  decidedly 'backward  about  coming  forward' 
when  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  exercises.  This,  for  a  teachsr,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  set  an  example  for  scholars,  does  not  strike  us  very  favorably.  The 
exercises  were  generally  of  an  interesting  and  beneficial  (and  not  unfrequently 
amusing)  character,  especially  to  all  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Prof.  S.  M.  Dickey,  of  Whiteside  county,  was  present  during  a  portion  of  the 
time,  and  conducted  the  various  exercises  of  the  iustituto„jn  a  manner  to  con- 
vince the  most  casual  observer  that  he  was  entirely  at  home  in  the  school- 
room. The  same  gentleman  delivered,  to  a  crowded  house,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, a  lecture  on  'School-room  Duties'.  The  subject  was  ably  handled  by  the 
speaker,  iu  a  practical,  common-sense  manner,  and  if  many  of  his  suggestions 
were  acted  upon  by  those  for  whom  they  were  designed,  our  common  schools 
would  be  increased  in  usefulness.  Aledo  Record. 

Stark  County. —  The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Stark  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  the  Court-House  in  Toulon,  April  3d,  4th  and  5th. 
Called  to  order  by  Chas.  Myers,  President.  After  reading  minutes  of  previous 
meeting,  and  the  transaction  of  some  ifaiscellaneous  business,  adjourned  to  meet 
at  \]4  P.  M,      At  the  afternoon   session   the  President,   Chas.   Myers,   read   a 
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lengthy  and  able  address  to  the  teachers,  on  their  mission,  their  duties,  and 
the  sacredness  of  their  chosen  profession.  After  the  address,  on  motion,  J.  F. 
Rhodes  was  elected  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Constitution  was  then  circulated 
for  the  signature  of  those  wishing  to  become  members ;  when  the  names  of  80 
persons  —  teachers,  school-officers,  and  parents  —  were  enrolled.  The  usual 
exercises  in  Reading,  Arithmetic,  History,  Grammar,  etc.,  were  gone  through 
with,  a  general  and  lively  discussion  following  each.  Rev.  Mr.  Daniels,  of 
Bloomington,  delivered  a  lecture  to  a  crowded  house  on  the  evening  of  the  4th. 
The  question  of  School  Government  was  discussed  more  fully  than  at  any  pre- 
vious institute  in  the  county.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  President,  Davis  liovf  man ;  Vice-Presideiit,  G.  W.  Dewey;  Secretary, 
Thos.  Shallenberger;  Treasurer,  Levi  Silliman;  Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  M. 
P.  Nowlan,  Miss  Carrie  Burge,  W.  W.  Wright,  Robt.  Fell,  and  B.'  G.  Hall. 
On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  October,  1867.  The  followipg  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Association: 

U)  That  timelv  assistance  should  be  atforded  pupils  by  their  teachers,  but  by  no  set  rules ; 
being  governed  rather  by  capacity  of  pupils  and  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

C2)  That  all  communicatioa  in  our  common  schools,  by  whispering,  note-writing,  or  signs, 
should  be  strictly  prohibited,  and  that  three  violations  in  one  month  of  a  rule  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  same,  in  a  grammar  or  high  school,  should  suspend  a  scholar. 

(3)  That  composition-writing  should  be  practiced  every  alternate  day,  say  ten  minutes,  by 
the  whole  school,  and  once  in  two  weeks  by  writing  out  of  school-hours  and  reading  the  same 
before  the  school. 

(4)  That  parents  should  not  find  fault  with  a  teacher's  method  of  instruction  without  first 
having  visited  the  school  and  becoming  thoroughly  acciuaiiUed  with  the  same. 

(5)  That  teachers  should  reprove  all  improprieties  in  words  or  actions,  and  breaches  of 
common  etiquette. 

(6)  That,  although  no  prescribed  rule  can  be  given  for  teachers'  occupation  oyt  of  school- 
hours,  yet  those  hours  should  not  be  spent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  unfit  them  for  their  duties 
in  the  school-room. 

(7)  That  female  teachers  should  have  the  same  wages  as  male  teachers,  when  doing  the 
same  work. 

(8)  That  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  common  schools  and  of  the  editor  of  the  county  paper 
that  the  Superintendent's  report  of  schools  be  published  free  of  charge. 

(9)  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Eev.  Mr.  Daniels,  for  the  able,  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture  delivered  by  him. 

(lo;  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  Mr.  Henney,  Superintendent  of  Henry 
county,  for  his  hearty  participation  in  the  e.xercises  of  the  Associatien. 

(11)  'That  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  be  furnished  the  Illinois  Teacher  and 
the  Stark  County  News  for  publication. 

"Wm.  Nowlan,  Secretary.  \  Chas.  Myers,  President. 

J.  F.  Rhodes,  Asst.  Secretary.  J 

Logan  County. —  The  institute  commenced,  April  3d,  under  the  charge  of  J. 
G.  Chalfant,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  course  of  instruction, 
during  the  session,  consisted  of  a  series  of  lessons  given  by  the  following  named 
teachers:  (1)  Essay  by  Miss  Anna  Congdou,  of  Atlanta;  (2)  An  essay  by  Miss 
Margerie  Constant,  of  Elkhart;  (3)  Exercises  in  Orthography  and  Object 
Teaching,  by  A.  S.  Guthrie;  (4)  Exercises  in  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  Geo.  F. 
Colvin,  of  Atlanta, , and  Prof.  McGlumphy,  of  Lincoln  University;  (5)  Exer- 
cises in  English  Grammar  and  Elocution,  by  B.  F.  January,  of  Lincoln;  (6) 
Exercises  in  Modern  Geography,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Eastman,  of  Atlanta,  and  Miss 
D.  Wheelock,  of  Lincoln ;  (7)  Exercises  in  History,  by  J.  F.  McGaw,  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio.  The  evenings  were  occupied  by  able  addresses  from  Prof.  Mc- 
Glumphy, Hon.  Newton  Bateraan,  J.  G.  Chalfant,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  Prof.  McGaw,  of  Ohio.  Although  the  number  of  teachers  was  not 
so  large  as  exijected,  yet  the  audience,  both  by  day  and  night,  was  large; 
evincing  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  At  the  close  of  the  insti- 
tute the  following  resolution,  with  others,  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  of  Logan  county,  are  hereby  tendered  to  our 
worthv  Superintendent,  for  his  uniforn\  kindness  and  courteous  bearing  toward  themselves, 
and  for  his  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  institute. 
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Lee  County. —  The  energetic  Superintendent,  J.  H.  Preston,  writes,  under 
date  of  April  8th,  inclosing  a  fine  list  of  subscribers,  "Never  sincef  the  organ- 
ization of  an  institute  in  our  county  have  we  had  one  so  largely  attended  by 
teachers  and  educational  men  as  the  one  just  held  in  Amboy.  160  teachers 
registered  their  names,  all  of  whom  were  kindly  provided  for  by  the  generous, 
wide-awake  people  of  Amboy.  Never  in  our  county  was  an  institute  favored 
with  such  an  array  of  talent.  The  names  of  Edwards,  Metcalf,  Sewall,  and 
Standish,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  a  complete  success.  On  Friday  88 
entered  the  class  for  examination — 21  for  first  grade  and  67  for  second  grade. 
Let  me  exhort  the  teacher.s  of  Lee  county  to  remember  and  put  into  practice 
the  instructions  received  from  the  good  and  true  men  who  favored  them  with 
instruction." 

Another  "corresijondent  thus  writes:  "The  success  of  this  institute,  in  a 
measure,  is  due  to  the  worthy  and  etficient  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Preston. 
Mr.  Preston  paict  $50  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this 
meeting.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  energetic  man,  and  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the 
schools  of  Lee  county.  In  discussions  and  other  exercises  before  the  institute, 
where  all  performed  their  parts  so  well,  it  would  seem  almost  invidious  to  par- 
ticularize. But  we  feel  that  we  shall  not  be  justified  without  making  worthy 
mention  of  such  coworkers  in  the  great  field  of  education  as  Messrs.  Smith, 
Wells,  Burr,  Supt.  Kelly,  of  Whiteside  county,  Phinney,  Thomas,  Nettleton, 
and  many  others,  whose  names  should  be  written  here,  if  we  could  remember 
them.  Success,  then,  to  the  teachers  of  Lee  county.  When  they  shall  have 
such  another  good  time,  'may  toe  be  there  to  see '." 

Clinton  County. —  A  Novelty. — The  teachers  of  Clinton  county  closed  a  week's 
session  of  their  institute  at  Carlyle  on  Friday,  April  5th.  Although  the  roads 
were  unusually  muddy,  the  attendance  was  very  creditable,  some  40  teachers 
being  present.  The  recitations  were  conducted  by  persons  appointed  by  Mr. 
Nichols,  County  Superintendent,  home  talent  being  emjjloyed  exclusively  till 
the  last  day,  when  Mr.  Alex.  M.  Gow,  representing  the  school-furnishing  house 
of  G.  k  C.  W.  Sherwood,  of  Chicago,  took  charge  of  the  exercises.  In  order  to 
give  additional  interest  to  the  jsroceedings  and  call  out  an  increased  number  of 
teachers  and  citizens,  some  of  the  good  people  of  Carlyle  oflfered  sums  of  money, 
in  addition  to  a  prize  of  $20  offered  by  a  gentleman  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  best 
pupils  in  reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  The  first  prize,  of  $20,  was  ofl'ered 
for  the  competition  of  teachers  in  Reading.  The  competition  was  very  spirited 
and  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  proceedings;  and,  although  there  was  not 
entire  unanimity  in  the  awards  of  the  committees,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  con- 
test and  its  competitors  gave  much  satisfaction.  How  far  such  inducements 
may  be  made  valuable  in  other  counties,  to  stimulate  teachers  to  attend  and 
bring  their  pupils  with  them,  we  shall  see:  the  experiment  is  worth  a  trial. 

Macon  County. —  At  the  institute  held  in  Decatur,  April  4th,  5th  and  6th, 
the  attendance  was  quite  small,  but  increased  each  day  during  the  session. 
Many  who  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  attend  were  among  those  desiring 
and  assisting  to  bring  about  a  permanent  organization.  The  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools  were  brought  out 
by  drill  exercises,  followed  by  discussions  on  the  same  topics.  Animated  dis- 
cussions arose  on  the  great  diversity  of  text-books  and  the  best  method  of  gen- 
eralizing exercises  in  schools  not  graded.,  The  institute  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion were  favored  each  evening  by  entertaining  and  instructive  lectures,  from 
Gen.  J.  H.  Moore,  of  Decatur,  and  Dr.  Sewall,  of  the  Normal  Universitv. 
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Resolutions  were  passed  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Gen.  Moore 
and  Dr.  Sewall,  and  requesting  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  make  an  appropri^ 
ation  toward  defraying  the  necessary  expense  of  teachers'  institutes. 

Monroe  County. —  The  spring  session  of  the  institute  of  this  county  was  held 
at  Waterloo,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  5th  and  6th  of  April.  The  afternoon 
of  the  first  day  was  occupied  by  a  recitation  in  Grammar,  conducted  by  Miss 
Rogers,  a  discussion  upon  its  relative  importance  and  methods  of  teacHing  it. 
In  the  evening,  essays  were  read  upon  the  subjects  of  Penmanship,  and  How 
to  Elevate  the  Profession,  and  an  address  was  delivered  by  H.  C.  Talbott,  Esq., 
interspersed  by  vocal  music.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talbott  were  upon  the  noble 
characters  who  have  figured  in  the  world's  history  as  teachers,  the  qualities  of 
mind  which  the  true  teacher  should  possess,  and  were  practical  and  suggestive. 
The  forenoon  of  Saturday  was  occupied,  by  the  reading  of  essays,  by  lady 
teachers,  upon  School-Teaching  and  Moral  Instruction,  recitation  in  Arith- 
metic, and  the  discussion  arising  upon  this  branch  of  study.  'In  the  afternoon, 
the  committee  appointed  reported  in  favor  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
which  report  was  accepted  by  the  institute.  The  County  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  then  presented  a  report  upon  Teaching  and  Government,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  present  to  the  more  prominent  details  of  school-room 
duty.  Considering  the  small  number  of  teachers  present,  and  the  unfavorable 
circumstances,  a  pleasant  session  was  had. 

Postponed. —  The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Macoupin  county,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  the  first  week  of  April,  in  Shipman,  was  postponed,  on  account  of 
the  alinost  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  to  some  future  time,  when  it  is  to 
be  hoped  circumstances  of  weather  and  roads  will  be  more  favorable.  Many 
meetings  have  been  interfered  with  this  spring  from  the  same  cause. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

The  Noemal  University  opened  its  Spring  Term  on  Monday,  April  8th.  The 
numbers  are  rather  in  excess  of  the  usual  attendance.  A  new  building  has 
been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Gram- 
mar and  Intermediate  departments  of  the  Model  School.  The  High  and  Pri- 
mary Schools  remain  in  the  Normal  building,  as  heretofore.  The  different  de- 
partments of  the  Model  School  continue  under  the  same  efficient  heads  as  here- 
tofore. Prof.  Pillsbury,  a  gentleman  of  ripe  scholarship,  systematic  methods, 
and  unsleeping  industry,  is  making  the  High  School  more  and  more  efficient 
every  y6ar.  He  has  occupied  his  present  position  for  nearly  four  years.  He 
has  a  valuable  assistant  in  Mrs.  M.  D,  L.  Haynie,  formerly  of  Mt.  Vernon,  111. 
Mr.  John  W.  Cook,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal,  is  imparting  to  the  Grammar 
School  a  vigorous  and  wholesome  life.  His  efficiency  and  the  power  he  pos- 
sesses over  his  pupils,  are  rarely  equaled  by  so  young  a  man.  Miss  Olive  A.  Rider 
is  laboring  very  acceptably  at  the  head  of  the  Intermediate  School.  Mr.  Cook 
and  Miss  Rider  have  been  in  their  present  places  only  during  the  current  year. 
The  Primary,  under  Miss  Edith  T.  Johnson,  has  become  well  known  as  an  ad- 
mirably-conducted school.     It  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  genial,  earnest  and 
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cheerful  life,  and  it  is  difMcult  to  see  how  it  can  be  improved.  Misses  Rider 
and  .Johnson  are  both  graduates  of  the  2f  ormal.  By  an  appropriation  from  the 
legislature,  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Natural-History  Society,  has  been  able  to  procure  the  services  of  Professor 
J.  W.  Powell  as  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Geology. 
He  has  already  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  is  organizing  a 
scieutific  expedition  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  expedition  is 
expected  to  result  in  extended  and  valuable  additions  to  the  specimens  now  in 
the  museum.  Prof.  Powell  is  eminently  the  man  for  the  position  to  which  he 
has  just  been  appointed.  Appropriations  have  also  been  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  grounds  and  building.  Of  the  members  of  the  Normal  Faculty  it 
is  not  necessary  to  speak:  tlie+r  names  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Teacher,  with  many  of  whom  they  have  a  pleasant  personal  acquaintance. 
Suffice  it  te  say  that  they  are  laboring  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  serve  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Chicago. —  Boar'l  of  Education. —  The  Board  have  contracted  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  capable  of  accommodating  900  pupils,  to  be  completed  by  the  31st 
of  October  next.  At  the  last  meeting,  the  resignations  of  Lizzie  Goodwin,  as- 
sistant in  the  Franklin  School,  Lucy  C.  Truesdale,  assistant  in  the  Kinzie 
School,  and  Helen  D.  Kendall,  assistant  in  the  "Washington  School,  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted.  The  following  appointments  were  made:  -Juliet  Wicker, 
assistant  in  the  Washington  School;  Charlotte  P.  Plumer,  assistant  in  the  Kin- 
zie School;  Sue  L.  Hillock,  assistant  in  the  Franklin  School;  and  Sarah  A. 
Mather,  assistant  in  the  Newberry  School.  The  total  enrollment  for  March  was 
18,494:  average  number  belonging, 16,762;  average  daily  attendance,  15,802; 
per  cent,  of  attendance,  94.3.  S.  .Johnston,  Esq.,  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Board, 
at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  The  following  is  the  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  fis- 
cal year  commencing  April  1,  1867:  For  salaries  of  teachers  and  Super- 
intendent, .§282,000.00  ;  janitors,  supplies,  and  repairs,  S5.i,00U.00  ;  fuel,  $20,000.- 
00;  rent,  and  improvements  not  permanent,  20,000.00;  ollice  expenses,  salaries, 
and  incidentals,  $6,500.00;  interest  on  bonds — on  first  issue  of  $75,000,  5,687.50, 
on  second  issue  of  $200,000,  $14,000.00— $19,687.50;  permanent  improvements, 

steam  apparatus,  furniture,  etc.,  $40,000.00;  total,  $443,187. 50 City  Institute.— 

In  the  general  session,  essays  were  read  by  Miss  Barnard,  of  the  Dearborn 
School,  on  'Morals  and  Manners  ',  and  by  Miss  Waterman,  of  the  same  school, 
on 'General  Culture'.  Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Jennie 
De  C.  Fletcher,  deceased,  recently  a  teacher  in  the  Washington  School,  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Cutter.  A  discussion  upon  '  Labor  out  of  School '  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Superintendent  and  Messrs.  Broomell,  of  the  Haven,  and 
Cutter,  of  the  Washington.  The  Superintendent  advised  a  general  dismissal 
of  school  and  school-subjects  from  conversation  except  in  school-hours. 

Peoria. —  The  Dity  Institute  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  April  13th,  in 
the  High-School  building.  After  the  usual  opening  exercises,  it  being  the  first 
institute  held  for  the  Spring  Term,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Miss  Fan- 
nie Grennell,  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  she  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  Secretary  during  the  past  two  terms,  and  a  new  Secretary  was 
elected.  During  the  time  devoted  to  discussion  of 'Difficulties  incidental  to 
the  School-room ',  Mr.  Snow  introduced  the  subject  of  troubles  arising  from 
ditferent  editions  of  the  various  text-books  used  in  our  public  schools.  He 
thought  a  certain  edition  should  be  fixed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
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not  changed  until  some  radical  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  work.  The 
expediency  of  introducing  some  other  grammar  than  that  now  in  use  in  the 
schools  was  discussed.  No  decision  being  made  by  the  institute,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  (Messrs.  Matthews,  Phelps,  and  Snow)  to  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  Clark  complained  of  difficulty  in  enforcing  reg- 
ular attendance;  no  knowing  exactly  how  far  the  teachers'  authority  extends. 
The  question  arose  Has  a  teacher  the  right  to  question  the  validity  of  an  excuse 
when  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  parent?  Superintendent  decided 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  word  of  the  parent  was  to  be  considered  correct ; 
but  if  the  teacher  could,  or  supposed  he  could,  prove  the  excuse  to  contain  false 
statements,  the  board  would  uphold  him  in  carrying  out  such  a  course.  After 
recess,  the  subject  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  Spelling  was  taken  up,  and 
partially  discussed.  Most  of  the  grammar-department  teachers  expressed 
themselves.  Superintendent  called  repeatedly  for  reports  from  primary  and 
intermediate  teachers ;  but  an  unwillingness  to  respond  to  the  call  being  mani- 
fested, the  subject  was  continued  until  the  next  meeting.  After  a  short  singing- 
exercise,  conducted  by  Mr.  Sweutzell,  the  institute  adjourned  until  Saturday 
May  11th.  Bonnie  B.  Snow,  Secretary. 

Galesburg. —  The  new  school-building  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils 
the  first  of  last  January.  The  edifice  is  a  noble  structure,  and  is  an  honor,  not 
only  to  our  city,  but  to  the  state.  It  has  been  pronounced,  by  those  luho  are 
supposed  to  know,  not  inferior  to  any  other  in  Illinois.  Parties  from  other  places 
are  constantly  visiting  it.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  a  French  roof,  and 
cost  a  little  less  than  $60,000.  Mr.  Randall,  of  Chicago,  was  the  architect.  Our 
schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  under  the  efficient  management  of  the 
Principal  and  Superintendent,  J.  B.  Roberts.  We  give  the  report  for  February 
and  March,  taken  from  the  Free  Press.  "The  following  table  exhibits  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  months  of  Februarv  and  March : 


-FEBKUAEY- 


'irhnnU  Number    Av.  No.     Av.  daily       Numbei'    Av.  No.     Av.  daily 

ocnouM.  enrolled,  belonging,  attendance,    enrolled,  belonging,  attendance. 

High  School 751  727  674  714  689  .\....  626 

Baptist  Church 171  162  153  183  173  157 

Various  Branch  Schools 321  281  260  310  296  258 

African 112  88  85   128  114 90 


Total  1355         1258  1172  1335         1272         1131 

February  —  Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging,  92}4', 
number  of  tardinesses,  794.  March — Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  num- 
ber belonging,  90;  number  of  tardinesses,  1003.  The  records  are  kept  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  in  Chicago,  Springfield,  and  other  cities.  The  per  cent, 
of  attendance  compares  favorably  with  the  attendance  in  the  best  schools  of 
the  state.  In  respect  to  punctuality,  however,  our  schools  exhibit  a  lament- 
able deficiency.  Parents  are  often  to  blame  for  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
all  parents  realized  the  importance  of  absolute  punctuality  to  the  good  order 
of  the  schools,  as  well  as  to  the  formation  of  right  habits  on  the  part  of  their 
children,  the  number  of  tardinesses  in  our  schools  would  be  reduced  to  a  vei-y 
small  fraction  of  the  number  reported  in  the  month  of  March.  The  Spring 
session  commenced  with  an  increased  attendance."  s. 

Paris. —  We  have  received  the  reports  of  the  various  committees  appointed 
'io  examine  the  schools  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  their  winter  terms,  and  are  glad 
to  8ee  that  so  much  is  found  to  commend.      The  committees  seem  to  have  per- 
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formed  their  duties  with  care,  as  they  have  certainly  given  discriminating  re- 
ports. Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  committee  was  largely  com- 
posed of  ladies.  The  teachers  are  Mr.  Edwards  and  Miss  Logan  of  the  Gram- 
mar department;  Misses  Staats  and  Lindsey  of  the  Intermediate;  and  Misses 
L.  Patterson  and  L.  C.  Summers  of  the  Primary. 

RocKFORD. —  In  the  Register  we  find  the  reports  of  the  annual  examinations 
of  the  East-  and  West-Rockford  Public  Schools,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
schools  are  in  a  good  slate  of  efficiency,  with  which  the  citizens  may  well  be 
gratified.  From  the  report  of  Capt.  Blodgett,  Principal  of  the  West  School,  we 
learn  the  total  number  in  attendance  during  the  term  to  be  —  boys  362,  girls 
322  —  total  684;  the  average  attendance,  561,  or  82  per  cent. 

Kewanee. — !Mr.  S.  M.  Etter,  Superintendent  of  the  Kewanee  Schools,  thus 
writes:  " Our  schools  are  doing  well.  We  have  18  teachers,  and  about  1100 
scholars  in  attendance.  Two  new  school-houses  were  built  last  year,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  600  pupils." 

Aledo. —  From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  J.  S.  McMillen, 
we  take  the  following  statistics:  Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  251;  number 
present  at  the  close  of  term,  157,  or  about  373^  per  cent,  absent.  In  all  the 
departments  there  were  764  cases  of  tardiness,  amounting  to  33}^  school-days 
of  6  hours  each.  The  total  number  of  days'  absence  of  all  the  pupils  was  6,105, 
equal  to  1,221  weeks'  absence  of  5  days  each,  or  30.5  school  months,  or  over  3 
years  of  ten  months  each.  The  Superintendent  is  justly  severe  on  the  perni- 
cious habits  of  tardiness  and  absenteeism. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Kansas. —  The  area  of  this  state  is  78,418  square  miles,  or  ten  times  that  of 
Massachusetts,  one-sixth  larger  than  Missouri,  and  one-third  larger  than  Eng- 
land. The  settled  portions  of  the  state,  embraced  within  the  organized  coun- 
ties, cover  25,000  square  miles.  Kansas  contains  one-seventh  of  all  the  coal- 
lauds  of  the  United  States,  embracing  an  area  of  22,256  square  miles The 

University  of  Kansas,  located  at  Lawrence,  has  an  attendance  of  55  students. 
The  University  building  is  a  substantial  edifice,  50  feet  square  and  three  stories 

high The  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 

Topeka,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  July  2d. 

Minnesota. —  The  legislature  has  appropriated  $150,000  to  the  State  Normal 
Schools. 

Wisconsin. —  Whole  amount  expended  for  support  of  schools  in  1866  was 
$1,075,572.95.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  Principals  of  the  High  Schools  in  some 
of  the  principal  cities  are  as  follows:  Beloit,  $1,600;  Madison,  $1,500;  Mil- 
waukee, $1,200;  Racine,  $1,800.  Wis.  Teacher. 

Michigan. —  The  legislature  of  this  state,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act 
creating  the  office  of  County  Superintendent,  with  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  dollars  per  day,  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  de- 
termine. The  number  of  days  actually  employed  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
number  of  districts  in  the  county,  increased  by  the  number  of  townships. 

Three  grades  of  certificates  were  established The  Normal  School  at  Ypail&nti 

closed  its  winter  term  March  8th.     The  graduating  class  numbered  10  ladies 

and  7  gentlemen State   University. —  An   annual   tax  of  one-twentieth   of  a 

mill  on  a  dollar  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  the  Univer- 
sity, on  condition  that  a  chair  of  Homoeopathy  be  established  in  the  Medical 
24 
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Department...... r/ie  Agricultural   College  opened  Feb.  27th,  with  90  students. 

Over  200  applicants  for  admission  were  rejected  for  want  of  room. 

Indiana. —  Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the 
completion  of  the  State  Normal-School  building  at  Terre  Haute.     Terre  Haute 

raises  $50,000  more  for  the  same  purpose An  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000 

was  made  for  the  support  of  the  State  University. 

New  Hampshire  expended  for  schools  last  year  $304,168.29,  and  employed 
539  male  and  3,315  female  teachers.  Average  monthly  wages  of  the  former 
were  $32.88,  and  of  the  latter  $17.62. 

Massachusetts. —  The  Free  Public   Library  of  New  Bedford  contains  about 

20,000  volumes On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  March  two  school-houses   in 

Brighton  —  one  the  High-School  building  —  were  burned  by  incendiaries. 
Loss,  $70,000. 

Rhode  Island. —  In  Providence  there  are  51  schools,  under  the  charge  of  146 
regular  teachers,  numbering  7,367  pupils.  The  High  School  has  8  teachers  and 
296  pupils.  There  are  6  grammar  schools,  with  G  principals  and  39  assistants, 
and  2,142  scholars.     The  cost  per  scholar  for  instruction  per  annum  is  $11.25. 

New  York. — There  are  11,387  school-districts  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  those 
in  the  cities,  and  11,547  school-houses,  of  which  181  are  built  of  logs.  In  1866, 
the  expenditure  for  school-house  sites,  building,  repairing,  furnishing,  etc.,  in 
the  cities,  was  $489,348.67  ;  in  the  rural  districts,  $480,875.92.  School-house  ac- 
commodations do  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  Even  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  the  school-houses  can  not  aiford  seats  to  all  who  apply  for 
admission.  The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  is  1,346,459, 
of  whom  919,309  attend  the  public  schools,  61,754  private  schools,  36,465  acad- 
emies, and  1,541  colleges.  Number  of  teachers  employed  is  5,062  male  and 
21,432  female,  and  the  amount  expended  for  their  salaries  is  $4,558,890.66.  The 
total  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1866, 
was  $6,632,935.94.  There  are  26  schools  for  Indians,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,042 
pupils.  Condensed  from  N.  Y.  Teacher. 

West  Virginia. —  The  first  session  of  the  State  Normal  School,  located  at 
Fairmont,  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  and  continue  until  the 
4th  day  of  October,  with  a  vacation  from  the  28th  of  June  to  the  8th  of  July. 
The  tuition  is  placed  at  $20  per  session.  The  provision  made  by  the  legislature 
for  the  establishment  of  other  normal  schools  seems  incumbered  with  ditficulty. 

Maryland. —  From  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  we  obtain  the  following  statistics,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1866.  In  the  state,  aside  from  the  City  of  Baltimore,  there  are  of  school  age 
95,000  whites,  of  which  the  total  number  enrolled  was  36,831  boys  and  27,962 
girls, —  total  64,793;  average  attendance,  24,839  boys  and  18,911  girls,  or  total 
43,750;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  673-^;  number  of  teachers  employed, —  men 
926,  women  607,  total  1,533;  school  revenues  for  the  year,  $514,154.94;  ex- 
penses, $477,425.63;  number  of  school-districts,  1,400;  school-houses,  1,219,  of 
which  there  are  324  of  logs;  average  length  of  schools,  9.1  months;  average 

wages  of  teachers  —  including  both  sexes, —  $34.06 Baltimore  has  88  schools, 

with  one  high  school  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.  It  employs  411  teachers,  at  an 
average  salary  (including  high  schools)  of  $498.95.  Whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  29,078;  average  number  enrolled,  18,307;  average  attendance,  14,461 ; 

cost  for  ten  months  of  each  average  pupil,  $16.11 The  State  Normal  School 

was  opened  the  15th  of  January,  1866,  in  a  hired  hall   in  Baltimore,  with  11 
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students,  all  but  one  from  the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  8th 
of  June,  48  names  were  on  the  roll,  one-third  from  out  of  the  city.  At 
this  time  16  students  graduated.     The  fall  session  .commenced  with  48  students, 

and  closed  with  71 One  item  of  statistics  is  given  which  is  worthy  of  note: 

The  total  cost  of  all  schools  in  the  state  for  the  year  was  $674,525.49;  the  total 
cost  for  courts,  alms-houses,  paupers,  and  jails,  for  the  same  time,  was  $1,044,- 

487.54,  or  $369,962.05  the  most Colored  School.').— There  are   in  the  state  73 

schools  for  colored  people,  of  which  22  are  in  Baltimore.  Number  of  pupils, 
7,300;  average  attendance,  5,645;  number  of  teachers,  78,  at  an  average  salary 
of  $364.46.  The  cost  of  each  average  pupil  is  §9.31  for  the  9  months'  school. 
The  total  expense  of  the  schools  was  $52,515.14,  of  which  amount  $15,701.55 
was  received  from  other  states,  and  $3,848.58  from  England  and  Ireland. 

Califoknia. —  Amount  of  school  funds  for  yearly  apportionment,  $269,113.86. 
Warrant  to  California  Teacher,  $1,404.00.  (Would  that  our  state  would  thus 
put  our  journal  into  the  hands  of  the  very  class  who  need  it  most,  and  who 
are  least  likely  to  subscribe  for  it.)  Apportionment  to  each  pupil  between  5 
and  15  years  of  age,  $3.20.  Total  amount  of  money  expended  for  public  schools 
since  1851,  $6,355,862.00.  Average  daily  attendance  in  1860,  14,754;  1861, 
17,804;  1862,19,262;  1863,19,992;  1864,24,794;  1865,29,592;  1866,33,989. 

Peabody  FnxD. —  The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  have  held  several  meet- 
ings to  fix  upon  the  best  plan  of  disbursing  his  magnificent  educational  gifts. 
Mr.  Peabody  met  with  them  and  heartily  seconded  their  efforts.  The  plan 
adopted  is  to  promote  primary  and  common-school  education,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, through  existing  agencies,  and  where  it  is  not,  through  new  ones;  to 
create  normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers ;  to  endow  scholarships 
in  the  existing  academies  and  colleges  in  the  South,  so  that  their  advantages 
may  be  increased  and  made  available  to  a  larger  number  of  pupils ;  and  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  those  sciences  which  have  the  most  practical  bearing  upon 
life.  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  of  Brown  University,  was  unanimously  selected  as  the 
General  Agent  of  the  Trustees,  to  superintend  the  operation  of  the  scheme. 
.  Education  in  the  South. —  In  1860,  while  the  North  expended  nearly  §6,000,- 
000  in  support  of  free  schools,  the  rebel  states  expended  only  $500,000.  In 
North  Carolina,  out  of  179,000  persons  who  will  vote  this  year,  100,000  are 
unable  to  read  and  write. 

Upper  Canada. —  The  Journal  of  Education  publishes  two  articles  from  the 
Toronto  Globe,  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  progress  and  efficiency  of 
the  school-systems  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  and  Upper  Canada,  in 
which  the  advantage  is  claimed  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter;  in  other 
words.  Upper  Canada,  according  to  the  Globe,  leads  Massachusetts  in  school 
enterprise. 

Italy  has  31  normal  schools  for  males  and  19  for  females,  with  over  2,500 
pupils,  each  of  whom  receives  an  annual  '  pension  '  from  the  government  of 
about  $50  in  gold.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  10  institutions  for  the  train- 
ing of  masters,  and  30  for  the  training  of  mistresses,  in  the  Sardinian  States, 
established  previous  to  1859,  and  still  continued.  Each  normal  school  has 
three  professors,  with  salaries  respectively  of  2,200,  1,800,  and  1,500  francs.  In 
1864,  the  elementary  schools  contained  800,000  pupils,  under  21,857  teachers. 
The  law  requires  the  communes  to  provide  gratuitous  instruction  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  when  the  commune  is  too  poor,  the  government  grants  subsidi-. 
ary  assistance. 
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■NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Dr.  Arnoi-d  once  lost  all  patience  with  a  dull  scholar,  when  the  pupil  looked 
up  in  his  face  and  said,  "Why  do  you  speak  angrily,  sir?  indeed,  I  am  doing 
the  best  I  can."  Years  after,  the  Doctor  used  to  tell  the  story  to  his  own 
children,  and  say,  "I  never  felt  so  ashamed  of  myself  in  my  life.  That  look 
and  that  speech  I  have  never  forgotten." 

As  a  schoolmaster  was  employed,  a  time  since,  in  Scotland,  in  his  delightful 
task  of  teaching  a  chary  urchin  to  cipher  on  the  slate,  the  precocious  pupil  put 
the  following  tough  question  to  his  instructor:  "  Whaur  did  a'  the  figures  gang 
till  when  they  're  rubbit  out?  " 

"Thomas,  my  son,"  said  a  father  to  a  lad,  the  other  day,  "won't  you  show 
the  gentleman  your  composition?  "  "I  do  n't  want  to,"  said  he.  "  I  vnsh  you 
would,"  responded  the  father.  "I  won't!"  was  the  reply;  "I  '11  be  goU 
blamed  if  I  dol  "  A  sickly,  half-approving  smile  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
indulgent  father,  as  he  said:  "Tom  do  n't  lack  manners  generally;  but,  the 
fact  is,  he  's  got  such  a  cold,  he  's  almost  a  fool," 

Curiosities  of  Literature. —  Miss  B ,  Please  to  excuse  Berryman  on  the 

count  of  the  pigs  getting  out,  and  could  not  help  it.  Please  excuse  Ellen  for 
being  tardy,  it  was  her  own  fault.     Please   excuse   Annie  for  being  sick. 

In  this  age  of  progression  we  are  not  surprised  to  iind  that  even  our  pupils 
are  discovering  new  places  worthy  of  note.  A  teacher,  on  hearing  a  lesson  in 
Geography,  for  about  the  twentieth  time,  asked  the  class  the  question  "  What 
is  the  Capital  of  New  Hampshire?"  feeling  sure  that  each  one  could  answer 
properly.  One  little  hand  was  quickly  raised,  and  one  little  fellow's  face 
glowed  with  self-assurance,  as  he  eagerly  replied,  "  Corn-cobs  on  the  Merri- 
mac." 

Promising  Material. —  San  Francisco  has  the  best  schools,  the  most  public 
spirit,  the  finest  climate,  and  the  smartest  boys,  extant.  Who  but  a  San  Fran- 
cisco school-boy  could  have  soberly  read  in  his  class  the  noted  biblical  passage 
on  wine  as  it  was  actually  read  the  other  day  in  this  city?  The  youth  read 
manfully  thus:  "Wine  is  a  smoker;  strong  drink  is  riling.  Who  hath  bub- 
blings?  Who  hath  worms  without  cause?  At  last,  it  biteth  like  a  servant, 
and  stingeth  like  an  adler."  Cal.  Teacher. 

Great  Natural  Curiosity. —  A  California  letter  says,  "Every  body  has  heard 
of  our  great  Yo-Semite  Falls,  1,300  feet  high.  A  still  greater  wonder  has  been 
discovered  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Tuolumne  river,  in  the  shape  of  falls  700 
feet  higher  than  the  Yo-Semite, —  presenting  the  magnificent  panorama  of  a 
fall  of  a  large  volume  of  water  a  distance  of  2,000  feet." 

Influence  of  a  Teacher's  Example. —  A  gentleman  remonstrated  %vith  a 
school-boy  for  smoking,  but  he  made  answer  that  some  of  the  teachers  smoked. 
He  saw  one  of  them  go  into  a  store  and  buy  a  cigar.  The  gentleman  hoped  he 
had  been  mistaken,  but  the  lad  replied,  with  a  keen  look,  "  Oh !  no  I  was  n't, 
for  I  stood  and  watched  him  and  seed  him  come  out  with  it  lighted  in  his 
mouth.  I  think  he  seed  me,  too,  for  he  turned  his  head  another  way  and 
looked  shyish." 

Pleasures  of  a  Teacher's  Life  in  the  South. —  A  school-teacher  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  was  assaulted  lately  and  terribly  beaten  with  brass  knuckles  by  the 
brother  of  a  boy  who  had  been  punished  in  the  school  of  the  former.  Mr. 
Bristow,  a  teacher  in  St.  John's  Seminary,  at  Madison,  Georgia,  was  shot  by 
Frank  Pope,  one  of  his  pupils,  in  a  difficulty  which  they  had  in  the  school- 
room.    Mr.  Bristow  died  soon  after  from  his  wounds. 

The  centre  of  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

(})  In  these  times  of  high  prices,  these  well-known  publishers  have  laid  the 
admirers  of  Dickens  —  as  who  is  not? — under  many  obligations,  by  the  issue 
of  his  works  in  this  very  neat  and  compact  form,  and  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  put 
them  within  the  reach  of  nearly  all.  We  had  almost  despaired  of  seeing  any 
edition  of  Dickens  which  would  not  offend  the  taste,  and  which  would  at  the 
same  time  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  When  first  we  heard  of  the  'Diamond 
Edition  ',  we  confess  to  a  fear  that  it  would  prove  so  crowded  in  appearance, 
and  so  obscure  in  print,  as  to  be  practically  an  injurj'  rather  than  a  benefit 
to  readers.  On  the  contrary,  the  print  is  remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  and 
the  double-columned  page  presents  no  difficulty  to  the  eye:  indeed,  it  is  much 
easier  ior  that  organ  than  many  books  of  much  larger  type.  To  those  familiar 
with  the  works  issued  by  Ticknor  &  Fields  nothing  need  be  said  of  the  style  of 
workmanship  and  the  neatness  of  appearance  of  the  volume.  The  size  is  the 
one  most  convenient  for  the  hand,  and  the  binding  is  not  of  the  flimsy  style 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  so  often  found,  and  which  provokes  so  many  an- 
athemas from  the  purchaser.  The  illustrations  are  really  illustrations",  and 
not  mere  caricatures.  We  do  not  think  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  every  case 
in  embodying  the  conception  of  Dickens;  but  this  could  not  be  expected.  We 
know  of  no  edition  of  these  works  that  we  can  so  well  commend  to  all  as  this. 
We  wish  teachers,  especially,  would  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  works 
of  the  great  novelist.  After  the  nervous  worry  and  exhaustion  of  the  school- 
day,  what  better  and  more  soothing  'nervine'  can  be  found  than  a  hearty 
laugh  over  the  inimitable  Sam?  The  publishers  propose  to  issue  the  whole  of 
Dickens's  works  in  12  or  13  volumes,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  month.  The 
price  is  $1.25  a  volume  for  the  plain  and  $1.50  for  the  illustrated  edition. 

('•^)  In  all  our  better  high  schools  and  seminaries  the  critical  reading  of  some 
English  classic  by  the  advanced  class  —  such  reading  being  more  or  less  crit- 
ical, according  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  —  has  become  an 
established  part  of  the  course  of  study,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  it.  Shakespeare  is,  for  many  reasons,  the  author  most  desirable  for 
this  purpose  :  and  j-et,  for  a  really  critical  reading  of  any  one  of  his  plays  there 
have  been  few  helps  accessible  to  either  teacher  or  pupil.  Mr.  Rolfe,  who  is 
one  of  our  first  teachers,  having  used,  with  great  advantage,  with  a  class  in  his 
own  school  Craiks's  English  of  Shakespeare,  has  here  introduced  it  to  Ameri- 
can students,  with  such  emendations  and  additions  as  his  experience  and  his 
research  as  a  scholar  have  suggested.  The  play  selected  by  Mr.  Craik  is  Julius 
Caesar.  This  he  has  given  in  the  most  authentic  text,  and  the  commentary 
upon  it  is  chiefly  philological,  making  it  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  intended. 
In  the  prolegomena  are  given  Shakespeare's  personal  history  —  alas,  that  we 
know  so  little  of  it!  the  enumeration  of  his  works;  some  account  of  the  sources 
for  the  text,  as  well  as  of  his  various  editors  and  commentators;  with  a  valu- 
able discussion  upon  the  mechanism  of  English  verse  and  the  prosody  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  The  philological  notes  are  very  full  and  complete,  as 
the  well-known  reputation  of  the  lamented  author  would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 
No  class  can  be  carried  through  this  play  in  the  manner  indicated  in  this  book 
without  very  great  advantage,  and  knowledge  of  the  well  of  English  undefiled. 
Such  study  of  an  English  classic  involves  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  forms  an  admirable  supplement 
to  such  study.  We  cordially  commend  the  book  for  this  purpose.  The  pub- 
lishers have  issued  it  in  very  neat  and  attractive  style. 

(3)  There  is  no  more  valuable  part  of  the  study  "of  English  Grammar  than 
the  correction  of  false  syntax.  Errors  in  grammatical  construction  are  very 
common  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  especially  so  in  the  conver- 
sation of  nearly  all.  Carelessness  in  the  use  of  language  begets  habits  which 
grasp  us  with  iron  hands.  All  who  have  ever  tried  to  correct  such  habits, 
either  in  themselves  or  others,  know  that  it  needs  something  more  than  once 
learning  a  rule,  or  giving  it  to  a  pupil,  to  effect  a  change.  English  Grammar 
is  defined  by  many  of  our  grammarians  as  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the 

(1)  The  Pickwick  Papers,  with  illustrations  by  S.  Etynge,  jr.    Diamond  Edition.    464  dd 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston.  ^^ 

(2)  Craik's  English  of  .Shakespeare.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Master  of  the  High  School 
Cambridge,  Mass.    Boston :  Crosby  &  Ainsworth.    New  York:  Oliver  .s.  Felt  ' 

(3)  PiNNEO's  ExKBCiSE-s  IN  FALSE  Syktax.  pp.  104.  Sargent,  Wilson  <fc  Hiukie,  Cincinnati 
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English  language  correctly.  If  so,  how  few  grammariana  are  there  in  our 
schools,  either  as  teachers  or  pupils  I  Does  this  not  show  a  serious  defect  in 
our  methods  of  pursuing  the  study?  With  so  much  time  and  labor  expended 
upon  it,  we  surely  ought  to  expect  better  results.  According  to  the  above 
definition,  many  a  teacher,  who  prides  himself  upou  his  ability  to 'analyze 
and  parse'  the  most  knotty  sentences,  who  can,  at  the  blackboard,  add  link  to 
link,  until,  in 'linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out ',  the  original  sentence  van- 
ishes, and  something  the  author  never  thought  of  takes  its  place,  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  but  a  very  poor  grammarian ;  while  youth  with  no  study  of  the 
grammar-book,  but  with  ear  cultured  by  association  with  those  of  correct 
habits  of  speech,  may  be  excellent  ones,  for  they  can  speak  and  write  the  lan- 
guage correctly.  We  are  far  from  depreciating  'analysis  and  parsing';  but  we 
do  say  that  the  way  to  get  the  'habit  of  correct  use'  of  our  mother  speech  is, 
not  through  these,  but  through  constant  practice  and  constant  watchfulness; 
and  in  no  other  way  can  this  be  so  well  done  in  school  as  by  the  thorough  and 
critical  study  and  correction  of  many  examples  of  false  syntax.  Our  recent 
grammars  seem  to  us  defective  upon  this  point.  This  book  supplies  a  large 
number  of  examples,  with  the  rules  of  which  they  are  violations.  It  can  be 
used  with  any  grammar,  though  prepared  as  a  supplement  to  the  author's 
other  grammatical  works.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it,  or  some  equivalent, 
used  in  all  schools. 

(*)  The  object  of  this  work  is  stated  by  its  author  to  be  "  To  make  students 
acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  our  language  is  formed,  to  render 
them  ready  in  the  use  of  words,  to  make  them  familiar  with  their  full  signifi- 
cation and  grammatical  classification,  to  aid  them  in  becoming  accurate  in 
spelling."  From  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  work,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  if  the  author's  plan  is  faithfully  carried  out  by  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  the  object  had  in  view  will  be  accomplished  better  than  by  any  other 
text-book  upon  the  subject  which  we  have  examined.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
no  mere  pastime,  no  mere  routine  that  can  be  followed  without  study,  but  solid 
hard  work  will  be  needed.  The  book  is  not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  title, 
what  is  generally  understood  by  a  grammar:  it  is  rather  an  analysis  of  the 
words  of  the  language  than  of  its  sentences.  Suffixes  and  prefixes  are  dis- 
cussed, and  their  powers  and  uses:  rules  governing  their  use  are  given,  and 
the  changes  of  meaning,  and  of  grammatical  use  resulting  from  their  employ- 
ment. 'These  are  applied  (1)  where  the  root  is  a  verb;  (2)  a  noun;  (3)  adject- 
ive; (4)  where  it  has  no  synonym.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  thorough  drill  in 
this  method  of  study  would  tend  to  a  mastery  of  language  such  as  is  not  often 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  modes. 

(5)  To  the  devotees  of  any  study,  whether  it  be  the  languages  —  ancient  or 
modern, —  the  natural  sciences  —  in  their  various  departments, —  or  mathemat- 
ics,—  all  else  is  prone  to  become  dwarfed  in  comparison,  and  the  object  of  im- 
mediate pursuit  to  be  considered  that  upon  which  every  thing  else  depends, 
and  of  which  all  besides  is  a  mere  appendage.  The  author  of  this  work  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  his  preface  he  claims  that  "  The  educator  regards 
Mathematical  Science  as  the  great  means  of 'accomplishing  his  work,"  that 
"Mathematical  Science  must  become  the  great  basis  of  education  " ;  and  his 
enthusiasm  over  it  is  really  refreshing.  It  takes  an  enthusiast,  however,  to 
write  a  good  book;  and  this  is  one  which  may  be  beneficial  to  many.  It  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  author's  well-known  larger  work  entitled  the  '  Logic  and 
Utility  of  Mathematics',  and  is  not  so  much  a  mathematical  work  as  an  analy- 
sis of  the  best  methods  of  mathematical  instruction,  and  of  the  science  of 
teaching  mathematics.  It  deals  (1)  with  the  Logic  of  Mathematics;  (2)  with 
Outlines  of  Mathematical  Science;  (3)  with  the  Science  of  Numbers;  (4)  with 
the  Metric  System,  with  Fractional  Units,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Geometry, 
Analysis,  and  Algebra. 

(*>)  We  have  just  received  the  volume  of  proceedings  of  these  three  bodies, 
for  the  year  1866.  It  forms  a  pamphlet  of  155  pages,  containing  the  Secretary's 
journal  of  proceedings  of  each  body,  and  the  addresses  delivered,  and  papers 
read  before  them.     First  among  these  is  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President, 

(•*)  A  Grammatical  ANAiiVZER;  or  The  Dfrivation  and  Definition  of  Words,  with  their 
Ornmmatical  C kissijlcation.    By  W.  J.  Teunev.    pp.  207.    §1.50.    D.  Appleton  <S.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(5)  Outlines  of  Mathematical  Sciestce.  By  Charles  Davies,  LL.D.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York. 

(8)  National  Teachers'  Association;  National  Scpekintendents'  Association; 
American  Normal-School  Association. 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Wickcrsham,  on  the  subject  'An  American  Education  for  the  Amer- 
ican Pcoyile'.  Next  follow  in  order  a  paper  on  'The  Educational  Needs  of  the 
Border  States',  by  Hon.  W.  R.  White,  State  Superintendent  of  West  Virginia; 
'The  Relations  o"f  the  National  Government  to  Education',  by  Hon.  0.  Hos- 
ford,  State  Superintendent  of  Michigan;  'The  place  of  Classical  Studies  in  an 
American  System  of  Education  ',  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  Editor  of  Massa- 
chusetts Teacher;  'Education  in  the  Argentine  Republic',  by  Seiior  D.  J.  Sar- 
miento,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  that  country  to  the  U.  S. ;  'The  Duties 
of  an  American  State  in  respect  to  Higher  Education ',  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps, 
of  Minnesota;  'Oral  Instruction  —  its  Philosophy  and  Methods',  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Howe  Smith,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  'Oral  Teaching',  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  Nor- 
mal, 111.;  'Normal  Education  in  Kansas',  by  Prof.  L.  B.  Kellogg,  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  in  that  state;  'Normal  Schools  —  their  Organization"  and  Course  of 
Study  ',  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota.  Appended  to  these  is  the  speech 
of  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  bill  establishing  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  In  the  importance  of 
the  subjects  discussed,  as  well  as  the  ability  with  which  they  are  treated,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  no  volume  has  issued  from  the  press  during  the  past 
year  which  surpasses  this  one.  It  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  teacher. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  by  sending  fifty  cents  and  six  cents  for  postage  to  James 
Cruikshank,  LL.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Volumes  of  proceedings  for  former 
years  can  also  be  obtained  for  50  cents  each;  set  of  seven,  $2.50.  w. 

(^)  The  study  of  History,  as  commonly,  pursued  in  our  schools,  even  those  of 
higher  pretensions,  is  of  very  little  real  profit  to  the  student.  In  stead  of  being 
interested  in  the  study,  he  is  repelled  by  it,  so  that  it  may  some  times  be  said 
to  be  a  positive  injury,  as  the  person  who  has  studied  thus  acquires  a  positive 
distaste  for  ever  reading  history.  Now  this  must  be  the  result  of  wrong  meth- 
ods. History  in  itself  is  very  fascinating  to  the  youthful  mind;  but  it  can  not 
be  made  an  attractive  study  without  suitable  text-books,  and  teachers  who  are 
themselves  familiar  with  general  history  and  enthusiastic  in  teaching  it.  At 
our  Slate  Teachers'  Association  we  first  saw  Dr.  Gregory's  Historical  Chart,  and 
were  much  struck  with  its  plan.  It  seemed  to  us  then,  on  a  cursory  examina- 
tion,—  and  farther  knowledge  confirms  the  view, —  to  be  adinirabl}'  adapted  to 
class-teaching,  and  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  Hand-Book  —  of 
175  pages  —  is  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  chart,  being,  as  it 
were,  explanatory  of  the  methods  of  its  use.  The  Chart  and  Hand-Book  em- 
bi-ace  only  the  modern  period,  from  the  10th  century  on.  Dr.  Gregory,  in  stead 
of  writing  a  compend  of  History — a  la  Dryasdust, —  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
giving  a  very  concise  account  of  each  prominent  occurrence  or  person,  and  of 
referring  for  fuller  accounts  to  the  pages  of  books  which  either  are  or  ought  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  students  of  such  a  thing  as  history.  These  are  also 
found  upon  the  Chart,  and  their  chronology  is  seen  at  a  glance  and  thus  fixed 
in  the  mind.  In  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  and  enthusiastic  teacher  (and  no 
other  ought  ever  to  teach  the  study),  we  are  confident  this  book  and  chart  will 
achieve  great  results.  We  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  careful  notice  of  teach- 
ers. 

(8)  Innumerable  are  the  books  upon  elocution,  each  with  its  excellences;  but 
alas!  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  it  remains  true  that  there  is  no  royal  road.  Hard, 
persevering  labor  is  the  sine  qua  nou  of  excellence  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
pursuit.  Prof.  Frobisher  seems  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  makes  no  splendid 
promises  of  improvement.  In  plain  and  simple  language,  he  gives  rules  for 
the  culture  of  the  voice,  and  many  directions  of  great  value.  We  handed  the 
book  to  a  clerical  friend,  who  returned  it  with  the  remark  that  it  was  very 
good:  he  must  get  one.  The  author  has  been  a  devoted  student  of  Rush,  and 
an  ardent  admirer,  and  has  woven  in  very  much  of  his  principles.  To  a  per- 
son who  has  the  perseverance  to  enable  him  to  go  through  all  the  practice  here 
laid  down,  and  the  ability  to  comprehend  and  apply  rules,  the  book  will  prove 
of  great  value.  We  wish  all  our  teachers  would  make  themselves  familiar  with 
some  good  work  on  Vocal  Culture:  we  should  see  great  improvement  in  our 
reading.  We  think  the  selections  for  practice  might  with  propriety  be  left  ofl', 
thus  making  a  cheaper  book,  and  a  better  hand-hook. 

(!)  Hand-Book  op  History  and  Chronology.  By  Rev.  John  M.  Gregory,  D.D.,  Regent 
of  Illinois  Industrial  University.  ?1.25.  Chart,  f.s.75.  Chicago:  Adams,  Blackmer,  & 
Lyon. 

(8)  Voice  and  Action.  By  Prof.  .1.  E.  Frobisher.  262  pp.  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
New  York :  Ivison,  Phianey,  Blakeman  &,  Co. 
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(9)  This  book  contains  thirteen  dialogues,  prepared  especially  to  meet  the 
demand  for  new  pieces  for  the  stage.  Some  of  these  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Educational  Monthly,  while  the  rest  are  new.  Many  of  them  will  prove 
of  value  to  those  who  wish  such  exercises  in  their  schools,  while  some  are  not 
to  our  taste.  But  many  a  man  can  write  a  book  who  can  not  write  a  sprightly 
dialogue. 

(10)  We  have  received  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  the  Maine  Normal, 
and  are  glad  to  see  that  our  old  native  state  is  determined  not  to  be  left  behind 
in  the  educational  race.  Under  the  able  editoi-ship  of  Geo.  M.  Gage,  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  she  now  has  an  educational  journal  worthy  of  the 
support  of  her  teachers,  and  one  we  trust  they  will  not  let  die,  nor  languish  on 
a  scanty  support.  Let  every  teacher  in  Maine  subscribe  for  and  read  the  Nor- 
mal, and  the  result  will  be  seen  in  better  teachers  and  better  schools.  We 
should  like  to  receive  the  missing  numbers. 

(11)  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  conferring  a  public  benefit  by  publishing  a  series 
of  historical  novels  translated  from  the  German  of  Mtihlbach,  of  which  this  is 
one.  Several  of  the  series  have  received  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  press, 
and  are  doubtless  worthy  of  them.  The  scene  of  the  j^resent  work  is  laid  in 
Berlin,  during  the  Seven-years  War.  Its  principal  character  is  a  wealthy 
banker,  who,  after  befriending  many  and  saving  his  city,  at  last  loses  his  for- 
tune, and  then  meets  with  nothing  but  ingratitude.  The  other  characters  are 
his  daughter  and  adopted  son.  The  daughter  is  loved  by  various  officers  of 
both  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  Jews,  etc.  While  having  a  foundation 
of  historical  fact,  and  being  very  readable,  this  novel  lacks  the  genius  by 
which  Scott  vivified  his  creations,  and  some  times  becomes,  by  its  fullness  of 
detail  —  must  we  say  it? — a  little  wearisome.  The  characters  are  not  wrought 
out  with  distinctness  so  that  we  can  say  of  each  "this  is  he  and  none  other." 
Of  them  all,  Bertram,  the  adopted  son  —  the  long-suffering  and  finally-rewarded 
lover, —  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  translator  has  succeeded  well,  though  not 
perfectly,  in  the  very  difficult  task  of  idiomatic  translation.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  as  said  above,  the  book  is  very  interesting  and  readable. 

(1'^)  This  year  has  been  prolific  in  magazines  for  the  young.  Whether  they 
will  all  survive  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  and  yet  they  are  evidence  of  a  want 
in  our  periodical  literature.  The  three  here  noticed  are  different  in  their  aims, 
and  are  for  different  ages.  The  '  Nursery '  is  intended  for  the  youngest  readers. 
The  stories  are  in  simple  language,  and  the  illustrations  are  such  as  suit  little 
ones.  It  is  well  printed,  and,  we  should  suppose,  will  be  found  very 'taking  ' 
with  the  little  lolks  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  is  for 
'Boys  and  Girls' — if  we  have  any  now-a-days.  It  is  published  every  week, 
thereby  avoiding  the  dreadful  trial  to  patience  that  children  have  respecting 
the  serial  stories  in  monthlies.  The  well-known  popularity  of  the  editor  as  a 
writer  for  children  is  a  guaranty  that  the  magazine  will  be  suited  to  their 
capacities;  and  will  interest  them.  It  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  our  own  children. 
The  '  Riverside  Magazine'  is  of  higher  pretensions.  It  is  published  by  the 
well-known  firm  of  Hurd  <fe  Houghton,  which  is  of  itself  assurance  that  the 
paper,  print  and  illustrations  will  be  unexceptionable.  It  is  designed  for  those 
who,  not  having  yet  attained  the  'dignity'  of  the  Atlantic  and  Harper,  are 
yet  '  too  big  for  children's  stories'.  The  number  before  us  is  filled  with  matter 
interesting  not  alone  to  the  young,  for  whom  it  was  especially  intended,  but 
also  for  the  older  members  of  the  family-circle.  It  is  very  attractive  in  general 
appearance,  and  its  publishers  seem  determined  to  spare  no  effort  to  make  it 
one  of  the  first  of  its  class. 

Books  Received. — D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  Quackenbos's  History  of  the  United' 
States;  Quackenbos's  Primary  History  of  the  U.  8.;  Youmans's  New  Chemis- 
try; Whiton's  First  Lessons  in  Greek.  Geo.  <fe  C.  W.  Sherwood:  Analytical  1st, 
2d,  3d  and  5th  Readers,  by  R.  Edwards.  Harpers,  by  J.  H.  Rolfe:  Willson's 
Series.     The  above  will  receive  notice  as  soon  as  possible. 

(9)  American  School  Dialogue-Book,  No.  1.  Paper,  50  cents.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of 
price.    J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  430  Broome  street.  N.  Y. 

(W)  Maine  Normal.    J.  Weston,  Swift  &  Co.,  Farmlngton. 

(U)  The  Merchant  of  Berlin  :  A  Historical  Novel.  By  L.  Muhlbach.  394  pp.  ?2.00.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(12)  (1)  The  Nursery.  A  monthly  magazine  for  youngest  readers.  No.  4,  vol.  1.  Bv  Fanny 
P.  Seaverns.  |1.50  a  year.  Boston :  John  L.  Shorey,  13  "Washington  St.  (2)  Oitr  Boys 
and  Girls.  By  Oliver  Optic.  Vol.  1,  No.  14.  12  pp:  8vo.  |2.00ayear.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard.  (.3)  The  Kiversibk  Magazine  fob  Young  People.  |2.50  a  year.  New 
York :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
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THE  PEOPEE  PLACE  OF  COLLEGES  IN  A  SYSTEM 
OF  EDUCATION. 


No  well-informed  man  can  be  well  satisfied  with  the  position  occu- 
pied by  our  colleges  in  the  system  of  education  of  this  state.  Several 
of  them  were  among  the  earliest,  if  not  absolutely  the  earliest,  schools 
founded  in  the  state.  In  that  early  day  they  could  not  be  confined  to 
those  branches  of  education  to  which  the  colleges  of  the  old  states  are 
exclusively  devoted;  since  there  were  no  schools  to  prepare  pupils  for 
entering  on  those  higher  departments  of  learning.  They  were  obliged 
to  receive  pupils  at  any  stage  of  advancement  in  which  they  might 
oflfer  themselves.  Hence  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  colleges  in 
the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  that  word,  but  were  obliged  to  em- 
brace in  their  course  of  instruction  almost  every  branch  of  learning, 
from  the  first  rudiments  up  to  the  highest  attainments  which  are  usu- 
ally made  in  American  colleges.  This  was  in  the  beginning  a  matter 
of  necessity;  and  the  faculties  of  our  colleges  were  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  existence  of  this  anomalous  state  of  things,  but  deserved  the 
highest  commendation  for  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  they  did 
their  work,  under  so  many  discouragements  and  difficulties. 

But  the  matter  of  regret  is  that  what  was  begun  in  necessity  is,  it 
seems  to  us,  continued  long  after  the  necessity  has  ceased  to  exist. 
With  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  great  accumulations 
of  wealth,  and  a  great  multiplication  of  our  colleges,  they  are  still 
universities  in  a  sense  in  which  the  term  University  ought  never  to  be 
used,—  universities  not  in  the  sense  that  they  offer  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  all  knowledge,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  unite  in  them- 
selves all  the  departments  of  instruction  embraced  in  our  system  of 
education  except  the  very  first  rudiments.  They  comprehend  not 
only  their  own  proper  course  of  instruction,  but  that  of  the  high 
school,  the  female  seminary,  and  largely  that  of  the  common  school. 
They  are  universities  in  the  sense  of  doing  not  only  their  own  work, 
25 
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but  the  work  of  the  various  grades  of  schools  below  them.  And  as 
things  are  with  us  at  present,  it  would  be  better  if  they  embraced  in 
their  courses  of  instruction  those  first  rudiments  which  they  omit.  For 
the  fact  that  a  boy  is  a  member  of  college  affords  no  evidence  that  he 
can  read  intelligently,  or  spell  correctly,  or  write  a  legible  hand,  or 
compose  a  grammatical  sentence,  or  that  he  knows  any  thing  at  all  of 
geography.  We  have  not  even  an  as.surance  that  he  will  not  graduate 
in  deplorable  ignorance  of  some  one  or  all  these  first  and  most  essen- 
tial rudiments  of  knowledge.  We  are  not  exaggerating,  but  stating 
things  just  as  they  really  are. 

These  evils  are  great,  and  they  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  fact 
that  our  colleges  are  entirely  out  of  their  proper  relation  to  our  system 
of  education.  The  true  and  only  proper  idea  of  a  college  is  that  of  an 
institution  furnishing  ample  means  of  instruction  in  those  higher  de- 
partments of  learning  which  require  a  greater  accumulation  of  talent 
and  capital  and  libraries  and  instruments  than  can  be  afforded  by  the 
common  school  or  by  the  high  school.  This  is  their  only  proper  sphere; 
and  it  is  a  sphere  of  great  dignity,  and  of  great  importance  to  every 
community  that  would  be  higlily  civilized  and  cultivated.  But  our 
colleges  should  be  rigidly  confined  to  it.  It  is  their  function,  not  to 
give  that  instruction  which  is  well  provided  for  by  the  common  schools 
and  the  high  schools,  but  to  receive  only  such  as  have  well  completed 
the  studies  pursued  in  those  schools  of  more  rudimentary  grade,  and 
are  prepared  to  enter  with  credit  and  advantage  on  those  higher  walks 
of  learning  to  which  the  college  is  jproperly  devoted. 

The  evils  which  result  from  our  colleges'  failing  to  confine  them- 
selves to  this  their  proper  sphere  are  great  and  obvious. 

(1.)  The  colleges  are  brought  into  unnatural  and  very  injurious  rival- 
ship  with  the  other  parts  of  our  system  of  education.  We  have  had 
of  late  not  rare  exhibitions  of  this  rivalry,  under  very  painful  aspects. 
The  teachers  of  the  common  schools  often  seem  to  regard  the  colleges 
with  jealousy,  and  the  teachers  of  colleges  make  public  and  pitiful 
complaints  that  the  common  schools  are  hostile  to  them.  This  is  a 
strange  state  of  things,  and  reminds  one  of  the  old  fable  of  the  quar- 
rel between  the  body  and  the  members.  The  explanation  of  it  is  easy 
and  obvious.  The  colleges  are  out  of  their  place,  and  doing  work 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  schools  of  another  grade.  Thus  every 
common  school  in  the  state  is  a  rival  of  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges 
are  rivals  of  the  other  schools.  Out  of  such  a  state  of  things  nothing 
but  mutual  jealousies  and  unnatural  and  very  injurious  rivalries  can 
grow.  Let  the  colleges  take  their  own  proper  place  and  confine  them- 
selves to  it,  and  the  difficulty  will  at  once  disappear. 

(2.)  The  colleges  can  not  do  their  own  proper  work  well,  and  there- 
fore can  not  command  the  respect  and  honor  which  naturally  belong 
to  them,  while  they  persist  in  doing  the  work  which  is  appropriate  to 
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schools  of  another  grade.  No  where  is  the  principle  of  division  of 
labor  more  valuable  or  indispensable  than  in  education.  And  if  our 
colleges  will  not  accept  and  apply  it,  they  will  surely  fail.  In  stead  of 
doing  their  own  work  thoroughly  and  well,  and  winning  for  them- 
selves honor  and  renown,  they  will  teach  a  multitude  of  things  super- 
ficially and  imperfectly,  and  be  regarded  with  little  respect.  The  more 
cultivated  and  aspiring  of  our  youth  will  pass  by  them,  and  complete 
their  education  in  the  colleges  of  other  states  which  really  are  colleges, 
and  not  a  promiscuous  mingling-together  of  all  branches  of  education. 
No  intelligent  teacher  has  failed  to  notice  that  this  is  what  is  taking 
place  among  us  .almost  daily.  We  are  not  sure  that  there  are  not,  at 
the  present  time,  more  college  students,  properly  so  called,  from  Illi- 
nois in  the  colleges  of  other  states  than  in  all  the  colleges  of  our  own 
state.  And  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  till  our  own  colleges  lay  aside  their  promiscuous  and  heterogene- 
ous character,  and  do  their  own  proper  work. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  change  which  we  propose  is  impractica- 
ble. We  can  not  think  so.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  we  have  not 
schools  in  which  all  those  branches  which  are  preparatory  to  entering 
college  are  thoroughly  and  well  taught.  Such  schools  not  only  exist 
in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  but  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  of  this  state. 
Instruction  has  been  given  in  all  the  branches  preparatory  to  college 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Jacksonville  for  many  years,  and  that 
school  has  been  open  to  all  applicants  from  without  the  school-district, 
at  very  moderate  rates  of  tuition.  Schools  affording  similar  advant- 
ages form  a  part  of  the  school-systems  of  Springfield,  Griggsville, 
Pittsfield,  and  doubtless  of  many  other  places,  and  the  number  of 
schools  aflfording  such  facilities  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  would 
increase  much  more  rapidly  if  the  colleges  would  withdraw  from  this 
field. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  difiiculty  does  not  lie  in  the  want  of 
preparatory  schools,  but  in  the  impossibility  of  the  colleges'  finding  a 
respectable  number  of  students  in  tht)se  higher  departments  which  are 
their  proper  sphere.  To  us  this  suggestion  seems  to  point  at  the  real 
difficulty  in  the  case.  But  this  is  a  difficulty  which  the  colleges  them- 
selves must  find  the  means  of  overcoming,  or  utterly  fail  of  perform- 
ing their  proper  function.  If  they  continue  to  help  out  the  meagre 
numbers  on  their  catalogues  by  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  the 
high  school,  the  female  seminary,  the  commercial  college,  and  the 
common  school,  they  will  only  make  upon  the  public  mind  the  im- 
pression of  weakness  and  inefficiency,  and  cause  themselves  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  supernumerary  and  useless  part  of  our  educational  ma- 
chinery. They  can  not  fail  in  this  way  to  lose  public  confidence  and 
respect.  They  can  only  vindicate  to  themselves  the  place  and  the  re- 
nown which  belongs  to  them  in  American  history  by  being  content ' 
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with  such  numbers  as  they  can  attract  to  those  higher  walks  of  learn- 
ing which  belong  to  them,  and  by  finding  the  means  of  providing 
themselves  with  those  enlarged  and  liberal  facilities  of  instruction 
which  will  enable  them  successfully  to  compete  with  the  colleges  of 
the  other  states. 

If  we  have  more  colleges  than  can  be  thus  endowed  and  provided, 
then  such  of  them  as  can  not  come  up  to  this  standard  must  accept  of 
such  a  position  in  our  system  of  education  as  they  can  fill,  and  not 
aspire  to  one  which  they  can  not.  Undoubtedly  the  people  of  this 
state  have  more  college  entei'prises  on  their  hands  than  can  be  sus- 
tained. This  has  long  been  apparent  to  thoughtful  men  well  informed 
on  the  subject,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  with  every 
year  of  our  history.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  in  this  state  the  word  College  will  be  restored  to  its  proper 
meaning,  and  when  no  institution  can  be  recognized  as  deserving  of 
the  name  which  does  not  confine  itself  to  its  own  proper  function. 
When  that  day  comes,  the  common  schools  will  no  longer  be  jealous 
of  the  colleges,  and  colleges  will  no  longer  complain  of  the  hostility 
of  the  common  schools.  J.  M.  STURTEVANT. 


REPOET  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGES. 


[  Copied  from  the  Boston  Advertiser.] 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  New-England  Colleges  held  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  October,  1865,  the  Presidents  of  Yale  College  and  of 
Brown  and  Harvard  Universities  were  requested  to  prepare  a  brief 
statement  of  the  views  which,  from  the  discussions  of  that  meeting 
and  the  meeting  held  in  1864,  it  was  evident  that  the  majority  of  the 
association  held  concerning  the  ordinary  mode  of  teaching  both  ancient 
and  modern  languages.  • 

The  modes  of  teaching  should  undoubtedly  vary,  to  some  extent, 
with  the  age  of  the  pupil,  with  the  nearness  of  the  relationship  between 
the  language  taught  and  the  pupil's  vernacular,  and  with  the  object  in 
view  in  learning. 

The  objects  in  view  may  be  classified  under  two  heads:  the  uses  to 
be  made  of  the  knowledge  when  acquired,  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
process  of  acquisition. 

Again,  the  uses  of  the  knowledge  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads,  arising  first  from  the  ability  to  read  the  language,  and  interpret 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  use  it;  secondly,  from  the  ability  to  speak 
and  write  the  language,  and  express  our  thoughts  to  those  who  under- 
stand it;  thirdly,  from  the  light  which  the  grammar  and  vocabulary 
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of  the  language  may  throw  upon  our  vernacular,  or  upon  some  other 
tongue  which  we  may  be  studying,  or  upon  the  history  of  the  nation 
using  it.  It  is  evident  that  for  the  second  use  a  much  greater  familiar- 
ity with  the  tongue  is  required  than  for  the  first  or  third. 

Still  further,  the  uses  of  the  process  of  acquisition  may  be  classified 
under  various  heads,  in  the  cultivation  of  memory,  of  the  ear,  of 
judgment  and  reasoning  power, —  and  if  the  writings  studied  be  classic- 
al, in  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  imagination,  and  in  increased  power 
to  use  our  own  language  with  elegance  and  force. 

The  processes  of  acquisition  involve  seven  different  kinds  of  labor, 
and  each  of  these  seven  kinds  is  divisible  into  two  degrees  of  nicety, — 
the  one  for  those  who  would  simply  learn  to  read,  the  other  for  those 
who  would  learn  to  speak  the  language.  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
liberal  education,  the  first  degree  is  sufficient.  These  seven  kinds  are 
as  follows : 

First,  Orthoepy ;  in  which  the  degrees  are  the  correct,  and  the  ele- 
gant, pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  combination. 
For  example,  a  sufficient  reading-knowledge  of  German  may  be  ob- 
tained without  the  ability  to  give  the  softened  vowels  in  an  elegant 
and  easy  manner, —  but  not  without  knowing  their  approximate  value. 

Secondly,  Prosody,  and  the  laws  of  accent:  first  as  they  affect  the 
pronunciation  of  prose,  afterward  as  they  affect  the  melody  of  verse. 
For  examples  of  the  first  degree  compare  the  English  words  holy  and 
wholly,  boot  and  foot,  stone  as  pronounced  in  New  England  and  as 
pronounced  in  New  York. 

Thirdly,  The  inflections  of  declinable  words:  first  of  the  regular, 
and  the  frequently-recurring  irregular  words,  afterward  of  the  rarer 
anomalies. 

Fourthly,  The  vocabulary:  first  of  the  current  words,  afterward  of 
those  more  rarely  met  with. 

Fifthly,  The  derivation  of  words,  and  the  laws  of  etymologic  changes : 
first  in  the  most  general  and  extensive  laws,  afterward  in  the  more 
anomalous  cases. 

Sixthly,  The  syntax  in  its  ordinary  laws  and  usages,  afterward  in 
the  rarer  idioms. 

Seventhly,  The  genius  of  the  tongue  and  the  spirit  of  its  literature. 

The  tools  or  instruments  used  in  learning  a  language  are  usually  a 
manual  of  grammar,  a  book  of  exercises  in  reading  and  writing,  a 
dictionary,  and  a  work  written  in  the  tongue.  These  works  are  put 
into  the  learner's  hands  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  named; 
but  this  is  almost  a  complete  inversion  of  the  true  order  of  study. 
Grammar  is  an  analysis  of  the  usages  of  a  language,  and  can  not  be 
profitably  and  intelligently  studied  without  some  previous  familiarity 
with  those  usages.  Eeading  ought,  therefore,  to  precede  the  study  of 
grammar,  and  the  study  of  grammar  be  entered  upon  gradually,  only 
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as  fast  as  the  needs  of  tke  I'eacling  require  it.  The  boy  fitting  for  col- 
lege should  learn  only  so  much  of  the  grammar  as  may  be  required  to 
enable  him  to  construe  intellig^tly  the  books  on  which  he  is  to  be 
examined;  and  this  can  be  comprised  in  a  very  few  pages  of  paradigms 
and  rules.  It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the  mischief  wrought  by 
forcing  children  to  commit  to  memory  several  hundred  pages  of  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar  before  they  can  read  the  simplest  books  written  in 
those  tongues.  A  thorough  analysis  of  the  syntactical  arrangement 
and  etymological  forms  of  words  actually  found  in  reading  is  of  vastly 
more  intellectual  value  to  the  beginner  than  the  committing  of  rules 
to  memory  can  be;  and  of  more  permanent  value,  as  the  grammatical 
principles  developed  in  studying  a  passage  in  which  the  pupil  is  inter- 
ested are  fastened  in  his  memorj'^  by  a  natural  mnemonic  aid. 

In  regard  to  a  dictionary,  there  is  an  apparent  saving  of  time  in 
using  a  brief  vocabulary  prepared  for  the  special  book  which  the  stu- 
dent is  reading;  but  the  apjDarent  gain  will  be  a  loss  if  the  meanings 
given  to  each  word  are  not  full  and  various,  and  arrayed  in  the  natural 
order  of  their  development. 

The  learner  should  be  taught  to  free  himself  as  much  as  possible 
from  dependence  on  the  lexicon.  Reading  by  its  aid  is  like  swimming 
with  bladders,  or  like  reading  with  an  interlinear  translation.  The 
meaning  found  in  a  dictionary  slips  from  your  memory  to-morrow,  but 
the  meaning  discovered  by  a  patient  consideration  of  the  context  is 
never  forgotten.  The  more  remote  the  tongue  which  we  are  studying 
is  from  our  vernacular,  the  more  we  must  depend  upon  our  lexicon. 
But  let  a  student  master  Latin,  and  know  one  Teutonic  tongue,  and 
he  can  learn  any  language  of  western  or  central  Europe  almost  with- 
out dictionary  or  grammar.  Thus  German,  English,  Danish,  Swedish, 
Italian,  French  and  Spanish  people  can  learn  each  others'  languages 
from  classic  writers  almost  without  the  aid  of  grammarians  or  lexicog- 
raphers, by  simply  reading  incessantly  and  attentively  standard  works 
in  the  tongue  which  they  wish  to  learn. 

Of  course,  this  habit  of  reading  does  not  absolutely  dispense  with 
the  need  of  referring  occasionally  to  a  lexicon,  nor  v/ith  the  need  of 
studying  text-books  on  grammar;  but  it  prepares  the  pupil  for  such  a 
study,  renders  it  easy,  and  can  alone  render  it  profitable. 

One  very  marked  advantage  in  larger  reading  and  less  extensive 
grammatical  drill  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  is  that  of  making  the 
pupil  most  familiar  with  what  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  thus 
giving  due  perspective  to  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  language, —  a 
perspective  which  can  not  be  correctly  given  by  the  artificial  mode  of 
using  two  sizes  of  type  in  the  grammar.  We  say  less  erctensive  drill, 
—  but  in  mtensity  of  drill  on  the  constantly-recurring  forms  and  idioms 
met  with  in  reading  there  should  be  no  abatement;  the  ordinary  par- 
adigms should  be  made  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet.  . 
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Another  veiy  marked  error  in  the  modern  mode  of  teaching  both 
modern  and  ancient  languages  lies  in  assigning  too  much  time  and  too 
early  a  time  to  the  writing  of  exercises.  The  absurdity  of  writing 
sentences  in  a  tongue  before  attaining  a  familiarity,  by  reading  or  hear- 
ing native  authors,  with  its  usages  and  idioms  is  curiously  illustrated 
in  a  recent  serious  attempt  to  give  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  'anew 
guide  to  English' :  the  English  having  been  written  by  Portuguese,  and 
being  much  less  intelligible  to  an  Englishman  than  Portuguese  itself 
Writing  exercises  in  a  tongue  should  be  postponed  until  the  student 
is  familiar  with  the  style  of  several  native  authors,  has  learned  some- 
thing of  the  grammar,  and  has  committed  to  memo^  many  passages 
in  both  poetry  and  prose.  No  preparation  for  writing  Latin  and  Greek 
can  be  so  good  as  the  reading  of  Cicero  and  Xenoi^hon ;  and  this  is 
true  not  only  with  reference  to  the  study  of  the  classic  authors,  but  it 
holds  also  of  a  more  temporary  preparation.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  stu- 
dent is  compelled  to  write  an  exercise  and  has  a  reasonable  time 
allowed  in  which  to  write  it,  he  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  spend 
the  first  half  of  that  time  in  the  rapid  cursory  reading  of  a  classic 
author  in  the  language,  writing  upon  some  similar  topic. 

These  views  are  not  new:  they  have  been  frequently  urged  by  the 
best  writers  ujjon  education.  "The  only  way",  says  Professor  Conant, 
"  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  a  pupil  the  genius  of  a  foreign  tongue 
is  to  impress  upon  it  the  phraseology  of  native  speakers  and  writers. 
The  habit  of  conception  in  conformity  with  the  models  thus  furnished 
will  follow  of  itself  The  practice  of  expressing  English  conceptions 
in  the  words  of  a  foreign  language,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  it,  is 
not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious."  Yet  this  positively  injuri- 
ous method  has  been  of  late  years  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
teaching  both  of  ancient  and  modern  tongues,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  English  and  American  learning. 

The  natural  mode  of  learning  a  new  language  by  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  works  of  native  authors,  committing  poems  and  finer  passages 
of  prose  to  memory,  and  endeavoring,  by  incessant  comparisons  with 
the  context,  to  elucidate  the  meaning  without  the  aid  of  the  lexicon, 
not  only  gives  the  pupil  the  ability  to  read  the  new  tongue  in  much 
less  time  than  the  grammar  and  exercise-book  manner,  but  it  furnishes 
a  vastlj'  better  gymnastic  for  the  mind,  stimulates  the  pupil  to  more 
original  thought,  and  gives  him  greater  confidence  and  freedom. 

We  trust  that  a  reaction  has  already  begun,  and  that  we  may  soon 
see  the  day  return  when  classic  writers  of  Latin,  Greek,  German  and 
French  literature  will  occupy  more  of  the  pupil's  time,  while  studying 
those  languages,  than  he  shall  give  to  English  or  American  writers  on 
grammar;  all  the  processes  of  learning  will  then  be  easier,  and  all  the 
uses  of  the  knowledge  more  speedily  obtained.  THOMAS  HILL. 

The  subscribers,  members  of  the  committee,  finding  President  Hill's 
paper  to  be  full  of  useful  and  timely  suggestions,  recommend  its  pub- 
lication. '  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY. 

B.  SEARS. 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


An  institute  is  one  of  the  best  criterions  of  a  system  of  public 
schools,  and  the  interest  there  manifested  and  the  work  performed  are 
also  excellent  tests  of  a  teacher;  for  those  possessing  real  merit  in  the 
class-room  are  generally  qualified  to  instruct  their  fellow  teachers,  and 
ready  to  do  so  on  all  proper  occasions.  A  teachers'  meeting,  conducted 
as  it  should  be,  is  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  productive  of  desirable 
results,  not  easily  obtained  in  any  other  manner;  but  when  perverted 
and  mismanaged,  becomes  an  intolerable  bore,  and  a  wicked  waste  of 
time  valued  especially  as  a  release  from  the  wearing  toil  of  the  school- 
room and  legitimately  devoted  to  recreation  or  self-improvement. 

For  one  purpose  in  particular  the  institute  is  indispensable,  afford- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  means  of  uniting  the  entire  strength  of  the  corps 
of  teachers,  and  using  this  power,  which  is  not  inconsiderable,  for  the 
advancement  and  elevation  of  the  profession.  The  Latin  proverb, 
Firmam  consensus  facit  —  Union  gives  strength,  needs  neither  argu- 
ment nor  illustration,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  applicable  here  as  else- 
where. Experience  has  clearly  proved  that  by  such  combinations  some 
of  the  evils  incident  to  the  teacher's  work  may  be  removed;  and  as  we 
sorely  need  all  the  power  we  can  get,  one  or  two  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  means  of  securing  such  an  advantage  will  probably  be  acceptable. 

One  of  the  chief  requisites  in  obtaining  a  profitable  institute  is  a 
programme  carefully  prepared  by  a  discreet,  well-qualified  committee, 
and  presented  to  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  early 
enough  to  afibrd  ample  time  for  thorough  preparation.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  the  work;  and  if  this  be  neglected,  something  inferior,  if 
not  an  absolute  failure,  is  sure  to  |^llow.  The  local  needs  of  the  schools 
should  be  presented  first  of  all,  and  the  remedies  discussed.  These 
matters  can  not  fail  to  be  interesting  and  profitable,  as  enough  can 
always  be  found  in  the  best  system  calling  for  criticism  and  reform. 
There  is  no  danger  of  this  part  of  the  field  being  exhausted,  as  it  is 
coextensive  with  the  realms  of  error  and  ignorance.  While  educated 
minds  are  vigorously  engaged,  we  may  confidently  expect  better 
methods,  as  it  is  the  fiat  of  Deity  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
moral  world  that  'he  who  seeks  shall  find',  and  therefore  many  plans 
now  in  use  will  hereafter  be  superseded.  But  much  that  is  old  will 
never  be  discarded,  and  not  a  few  theories  yet  to  be  introduced  will 
descend  to  merited  oblivion,  because  found  false  and  impracticable. 
Here,  then,  are  topics  to  be  found  easily  by  those  who  think  and  in- 
vestigate with  a  view  to  improvement. 

Something  outside  of  merely  professional  work  should  be  inserted 
in  the  exercises,   tending   to  promote   general   intellectual   culture. 
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Wherever  this  has  been  done,  teachers  —  especially  those  of  abetter 
class  —  show  their  appreciation  of  this  part  of  the  programme,  by- 
coming  well  prepared,  and  exhibiting  an  enthusiastic  interest.  In  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  earnest  and  really  desirous  of  succeeding, 
aided,  as  they  may  be,  by  our  various  educational  papers,  the  task  of 
bringing  before  an  educational  meeting  an  interesting  and  instructive 
programme  is  not  so  arduous  as  some  imagine. 

After  a  programme  has  been  prepared,  it  is  then  the  duty  of  those 
who  appear  before  the  institute  to  occupy  the  time  as  profitably  as 
possible.  Thorough  preparation  and  real  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the 
hour  should  be  manifested  by  all  who  are  called  upon  to  participate  in 
the  exercises.  The  person  who  is  so  devoid  of  all  true  pride  and  man- 
hood as  to  slight  his  subject  by  an  indifferent,  careless  and  hasty  per- 
formance, lowers  himself  incalculably  by  so  doing.  Habits  of  pro- 
crastination and  neglect  of  duty  are  apt  to  be  displayed  here,  and  the 
transgressor  immediately  meets  his  deserts;  as  the  failure  is  open,  and 
no  apology  or  explanation  can  be  given  to  exculpate  the  offender,  and, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  fellows,  he  who  probably  claimed  a 
high  place  is  degraded  for  ever  in  their  estimation. 

The  chairman  is  another  imj^ortant  part  of  the  administration.  This 
officer  and  the  committee  on  programme  have  to  bear  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility in  every  case  where  the  meeting  does  not  prove  a  success, 
provided  there  is  a  sufficient  attendance.  The  efforts  of  the  committee 
may  be  rendered  quite  abortive  by  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
presiding  officer.  Unless  he  is  attentive  to  his  business,  matters  of 
great  importance  will  be  frequently  omitted,  the  time  being  absurdly 
spent  in  worthless  extempore  discussions. 

Aid  from  abroad  should  be  secured  when  needed  —  and  such  aid  is 
needed  in  every  county  in  the  state  where  there  is  not  a  good  institute 
in  successful  operation.  A  law  giving  a  certain  amount  of  pecuniary 
assistance  wherever  the  required  number  of  teachers  would  attend 
would  be  of  great  advantage.  Such  an  enactment  has  been  already 
sought,  we  believe,  more  than  once,  but  has  hitherto  failed  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  legislature.  At  present  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  to  the  board  of  supervisors.  To  show  the  utter  lameness  of  this 
method  of  raising  the  necessary  appropriations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  where  the  need  is  the  greatest  the  board  of  supervisors  is  the 
most  unenlightened. 

This  brings  us  finally  to  the  question  of  attendance;  and  we  would 
characterize  the  legislation  that  fails  to  secure  the  presence  of  every 
teacher  of  the  state  at  an  institute,  at  least  once  a  month,  as  inefficient. 
First-class  teachers  always  attend;  but  the  majority  of  our  teachers  are 
not  of  the  first  grade,  for  if  they  were,  there  would  be  less  need  of 
such  appliances  as  the  one  at  present  under  discussion.  We  would 
suggest, —  since  the  county  superin tendency  has  been  placed  on  a 
26 
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proper  basis,  a  salary  being  now  given  sufficient  to  secure  some  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  office, —  that  suitable  places  be  selected  for 
holding  institutes,  and  every  available  means  used  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  county.  A  roll  should  be  kept, 
and  no  teacher  should  receive  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade  who  does 
not  possess  a  fair  record.  In  the  best  schools  of  our  country  attend- 
ance at  educational  meetings  is  required;  and  if  teachers  in  a  city  like 
Chicago  must  attend  or  forfeit  their  wages,  we  can  not  see  why  they 
are  to  be  excused  in  any  locality.  Furthermore,  we  would  promptly 
revoke  a  first-grade  certificate  if  its  holder  refused  to  attend:  a  second- 
grade  certificate  is  all  such  a  person  can  claim  rightfully.  The  law  of 
the  state  gives  the  county  superintendent  the  power  to  revoke  certifi- 
cates for  'just  cause',  and  without  doubt  a  refusal  to  pei'form  a  plain 
and  most  important  duty  is  a  'just  cause'  for  the  action  here  recom- 
mended. The  doctrine  of  coercion  is  sound  and  good  in  its  place,  and 
that  it  has  a  place  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  When  properly  exercised,  it  is  a  popular  doctrine,' as  it 
should  be,  since  government  is  one  of  God's  ordinances.  Further 
legislation  will  be  needed  to  reach  those  teachers  who  are  contented 
with  a  second-grade  certificate,  and  a  forfeiture  of  a  certain  amount  of 
their  wages  would  doubtless  induce  persons  of  this  class  to  take  a 
more  lively  interest  in  educational  matters. 

We  submit  the  ideas  here  jjresented  to  the  intelligent  consideration 
of  our  fellow  teachers,  hoping  to  see  another  step  taken  in  advance, 
sincerely  believing  that  there  is  not  only  need  of  improvement,  but 
that  if  the  proper  course  is  pursued  our  hopes  will  be  realized. 

EUTLAND. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Prof.  Standish:  The  ordinary  arithmetics  strike  me  as  needing  a 
radical  revision.  Do  they  not  contain  much  matter  entirely  useless  in 
practical  life? 

I  would  like,  also,  to  see  the  High-School  Arithmetic  discussed  in 
this  department  of  the  Teacher.  Would  not  €he  time  wasted  in  puz- 
zling over  these  monster  Arithmetics  be  better  employed  in  the  study 
of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Natural  Science?  RUTLAND. 

In  answering  the  questions  proposed  by  'Rutland',  we  would  say 
that  educators,  scholars,  and  men  of  business,  do  not  agree  with  refer- 
ence to  what  is  practical.    Nature  has  furnished  no  invariable  standard. 
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In  education,  what  one  regards  as  practical  another  may  consider  en- 
tirely valueless.  A  teacher  may  think  some  department  of  science,  or 
the  ancient  or  modern  languages,  not  only  beneficial,  but  practical; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conceitedness  of  an  ignorant  father  or 
mother  may  demolish  these  air-castles,  and  bring  the  idle  dreamer 
down  to  the  sober  realities  of  life  again.  What  have  these  subtle 
philosophies  of  the  schools  to  do  in  procuring  the  necessary  means  of 
living?  How  does  thorough  scholarship  give  wealth  and  position?  Is 
it  not  too  frequently  the  case  that  the  man  of  wisdom  is  without  honor 
or  preferment  in  this  world,  and  his  seed  is  compelled  to  beg  for 
bread? 

In  many  minds,  then,  that  is  practical,  and  that  only,  which  gives  us 
our  meat,  drink,  and  raiment.  We  once  knew  a  man  who  contended 
not  only  schools  were  not  practical,  but  that  there  was  nothing  practi- 
cal in  knowing  hoic  to  read.  The  man  was  totally  ignorant  of  letters;  and 
yet  he  had  managed  to  acquire  a  fair  amount  of  property.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  succeeded  well  enough  in  the  world,  and  that  if  any  one 
had  common  sense,  he  would  be  successful  without  a  knowledge  of 
books. 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  't  is  folly  to  be  wise." 

What,  then,  is  practical?  By  what  criterion  are  we  to  judge?  That 
must  be  regarded  as  practical  which  develops  man  into  the  stature  of 
the  most  perfect  manhood.  God  has  given  us  existence  for  a  purpose. 
We  are  here  to  cultivate  these  powers  of  body  and  of  mind;  to  bring 
symmetry  out  of  the  unsymmetrical.  If  a  boy  is  improved  more  by 
digging  up  Greek  and  Latin  roots  than  in  any  other  way,  then  he 
should  be  put  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  If  the  Higher  Math- 
ematics will  give  more  discipline,  then  he  should  pursue  the  mathe- 
matical course. 

Another  thought  in  this  connection  is  worthy  of  attention.  Teach- 
ers should  not  be  confined  to  the  text-book.  There  are  many  things, 
important  to  be  known,  that  are  not  found  in  books.  How  many  in- 
structors of  youth  have  no  stock  of  general  ideas!  Their  thoughts 
are  bound  in  with  the  leaves  of  some  favorite  text-book, —  some  Arith- 
metic, or  Grammar.  They  should  study  to  know  something  of  the 
laws  of  the  mind,  in  order  that  they  may  give  right  instruction.  Con- 
stitutions differ.  Temperaments  differ.  What  is  necessary  for  one  may 
be  injurious  to  anothei'. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  a  practical  education.  There  is  a  curriculum 
which  serves  not  only  to  develop  our  latent  faculties,  but  which  may 
be  applied  in  practical  life.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  physician,  if, 
in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  science  of  medicine,  he  should 
study  the  butcher's  trade!  How  absurd  for  the  lawyer,  the  farmer,  or 
the  mechanic,  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  for  their  respective 
professions  by  studying  some  branch  foreign  to  them  I      It  is  just  as 
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absurd  to  spend  the  years  of  childhood  in  chasing  the  phantoms  of 
theory,  to  the  neglect  of  a  sound,  practical  education. 

'Rutland'  asks  the  question,  whether  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Nat- 
ural Science,  can  take  the  place  of  our  'monster  Arithmetics'.  Arith- 
metic, great  and  small,  in  our  opinion,  is  poorly  taught.  It  is  mechan- 
ical and  bookish.  It  is  so  abstract  as  to  be  of  but  little  practical  value. 
If  we  should  retain  in  our  Arithmetics  only  the  rules  that  are  made 
use  of  in  after  life,  there  would  not  be  much  of  Arithmetic  left.  Re- 
duction, Alligation,  Square  Root,  Cube  Root,  Arithmetical  Progression, 
Geometrical  Progression,  etc.,  etc.,  could  not  be  regarded  as  practical. 
Even  Interest  might  be  ruled  out,  since  business  men  prefer  a  book, 
costing  $2  or  $3,  where  the  interest  is  already  computed,  to  the  slow 
process  of  a  recent  computation. 

We  are  aware  that  much  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  suggested  by 
'  Rutland '.     We  hope  to  hear  from  him  again. 

PEOBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 

Problem  14.  Nine  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8  J  days :  hiow  many 
days  may  3  remain  away,  and  yet  finish  the  work  in  the  same  time  by 
bringing  5  more  with  them?  g.  c. 

15.  If  20  oxen  will  consume  in  3  weeks  the  grass  on  3|  acres  of  land 
and  what  grows  during  that  time,  and  24  oxen  consume  in  like  man- 
ner 6  acres  in  7  weeks,  how  long  will  13  acres  support  45  oxen,  the 
grass  growing  uniformly?  h.  e.  h. 

16.  If  an  auger-hole  12  inches  in  diameter  be  made  through  the  cen- 
tre of  a  sphere  whose  diameter  is  20  inches,  how  many  cubic  inches  of 

the  sphere  will  be  consumed?  artemas  martin. 

[This  is  purely  an  arithmetical  problem,  and  involves  principles  that  every 
teacher  should  understand. —  Ed.] 

17.  Find  .r  and  ;y  from  the  equations  .r^-)-?/^=1944,  {x-—xy^y'^)  (.t^+ 

a;?/+1/^)  =27216.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

18.  Given,   |±g±;^p^)=«i^,  (..+,)=+ (.,-,)  =  24..+,) 

-f  506.     To  be  solved  by  Quadratics.  o.  s.  w. 

19.  The  best  written  explanation  of  the  following  problem  in  Subtrac- 
tion is  asked  for:  From  30021  subtract  17216.  Teachers  are  requested 
to  send  solutions  early. 

Solution  10.  Reducing  the  first  member  of  the  given  equation  by  di- 
viding the  terms  of  the  fraction  by  -\/~,    _L-  =  tV;    clearing   of    frac- 

tions  and  transposing,  a;2+3.T=10.     . '.  .r=2  or  —5.  o.  s.  w. 

13.  These  equations  may  be  written  {x^-^x){y'^-\-y)  =  12...\l'];  0/+y) 
(22_|_2)=:120...[2];  (.r2+a:)(22+2)  =  240...[3].  Taking  the  continued 
product  of  Equations  [1],  [2]  and  [3],  {x-'+xy{y'+yy{z'+zy=-2  ■  120  • 
240.     By  evolution,  {x''+x){y''+y){z^+z)  =  U'^O...l^'].     Dividing  Eq.  [4] 
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by  Eq.  [2],  .r^-f  .^=12;  .-.  x=3  or  —4.  Dividing  Eq.  [4]  by  Eq.  [3],  f+ 
y=Q;  .-.  y=2  or  —3.  Dividing  Eq.  [4]  by  Eq.  [1],  2^+^=20;  .-.  z=4  or 
— 5.  o.  s.  w. 

Problems  1,  in  the  January,  and  5,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Teacher, 
should  have  been  credited  to  Arteraas  Martin. 

P.  E.  McDonnell  again  sends  solutions  of  Problems  1  and  2.  The  first  is  cor- 
rect; the  second,  we  think,  is  erroneous.  Mr.  McD.  misapprehends  the  lan- 
guage of  the  problem.     Will  he  look  at  it  with  more  care? 

COERESPOXDENCE  AND  REPLIES. 

Prof.  Standish:  Will  you  please  to  tell  us  in  the  Teacher  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  problem  and  an  example  in  Arithmetic?  Is  there  any  such  distinction 
in  the  f:llowing:  (1)  7+4+6—3X10=140.  (2)  A  farmer  purchased  7  sheep  of  A, 
4  of  B,  and  6  of  C:  1  of  each  lot  proving  unsound,  he  paid  for  the  remainder 
only,  and  at  $10  per  head.     Required,  the  cost  of  the  sheep. 

A  satisfactory  answer  ma}'  prove  useful  to  teachers  of  both  Practical  and  In- 
tellectual Arithmetic.  h. 

Ansioer. —  A  Problem  is  a  question  requiring  solution.  Thus,  to  bisect  a  giv- 
en line  is  a  problem.  An  Example  is  a  question  given  to  illustrate  some  prin- 
ciple or  rule  already  demonstrated.  Problem,  therefore,  is  more  general  than 
Example.  The  former  is  given  to  develop  principle ;  the  latter,  to  illustrate  it. 
Hence,  the  questions  in  our  arithmetics,  which  require  solution,  are  examples. 
When  we  were  a  boy  and  went  to  school,  example,  problem,  and  every  thing 
of  the  kind,  went  under  the  general  name  of  sum;  as  Shakspeare  says 

" hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 

Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  deml-wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs." 

We  hope  that  H.  will  not  put  his  light  under  a  bushel.  The  pages  of  the 
Teacher  are  open  to  him. 

Prof.  Standtsh:  In  the  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Teacher  upon 
the  question  '  Does  the  Mississippi  run  uj)  hill  ?  '  occur  the  following  statements : 
"  If  we  assert  that  water  runs  down  hill  only  when  it  obeys  the  law  of  gravity, 
then  the  '  Father  of  Waters'  certainly  runs  up  hill;  for  it  is  a  demonstrated 
truth  that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  urged  on  in  their  course  by  the  cen- 
trifugal motion  of  the  Earth,  and  hi/  that  alone."  Again,  centrifugal  force 
"hurries  the  Mississijipi  along  its  channel  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  At- 
lantic currents." 

The  principle  of  these  statements  is  that  the  motion  of  the  Mississippi  is  due 
exclmiveii/  to  centrifugal  force.  Upon  this  point  I  would  propose  the  following 
ries:  (1)  Is  not  the  motion  of  rivers  produced  by  the  same  force  that  causes 
descent  of  any  body  down  an  inclined  plane?  Is  this  force  gravity,  or  cen- 
trifugal force?  And  does  it  depend  upon  whether  the  plane  descends  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south  which  is  the  moving  force?  (2)  If  we  were  to  estimate 
the  velocity  of  the  Mississippi  upon  the  supposition  of  its  descending  a  uni- 
formly-inclined plane,  would  it  be  right  to  use  the  space  a  body  falls  through 
under  the  influence  of  gravity  in  one  second  as  the  measure  of  force?  (3)  Is  it 
philosophically  correct  to  say  that  the  waters  of  the  equatorial  regions  are  sus- 
tained by  direct  action  of  centrifugal  force  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  Earth  than  the  waters  of  the  temperate  and  polar  latitudes? 

QUAESITOR. 

[Correspondents  of  this  department  will  please  to  send  the  Editor  their /w^^ 
address.] 

DEFINITIONS  OF  SIGNS. 

Is  it  important  to  have  perfect  definitions  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  define  a  straight 
line,  a  square,  or  a  trapezoid,  per/ec%.>'  If  so,  then  it  is  equally  important  to 
define  the  signs  used  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.     Of  all  the  writers  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  Mathematics,  whom  we  have  consulted,  none,  save' one,  have  even  at- 
tempted to  define  these  signs ;  and  yet,  it  is  probable  that  every  teacher  in  the 
state  requires  his  pupils  to  do  what  the  authors  have  failed  to  do.  In  view  of 
these  things,  we  submit  the  following,  inviting  just  and  faithful  criticism. 

The  Sign  of  Addition  is  two  equal  lines,  one  horizontal  and  the  other  perpendicu- 
lar, mutually  bisecting  each  other. 

The  Sign  of  S^ibtraction  is  a  horizontal  line. 

The  Sign  of  Multiplication  is  two  equal  and  equally -inclined  lines,  bisecting  each 
other  at  right  angles. 

The  Sign  of  Division  is  a  horizontal  line  midway  between  two  dots,  one  above  and 
the  other  below  the  centre. 

The  Sign  of  Equality  is  tioo  equal  horizontal  lines,  one  directly  above  the  other. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  have  one  set  of  definitions  for  children  and  another  set 
for  older  persons.  The  terms  used  in  the  definitions  given  above  can  be  corn- 
prehended,  without  the  least  difiiculty,  by  the  smallest  pupil  in  Arithmetic. 

We  submit,  also,  definitions  from  two  of  our  correspondents.  Those  of  Mr. 
McDonnell  seem  too  cumbersome.  A  definition  is  one  thing;  how  it  shall  be 
xised,  quite  another.  In  explanation,  not  in  definition,  we  some  times  add  that 
the  size  of  these  signs  is  to  be  determined  by  the  work :  if  the  figures  are  large, 
the  sign  should  be  made  to  correspond.  This,  however,  is  no  part  of  the  defi- 
nition. 

The  Sign  of  Addition  is  two  equal  lines,  one  perpendicular,  the  other  hori- 
zontal, crossing  each  other  in  the  centre. 

The  Sign  of  Subtraction  is  a  short  horizontal  line  between  two  quantities. 

The  Sign  of  Multiplication  is  two  equal  lines,  half  way  between  perpendicu- 
lar and  horizontal,  crossing  each  other  in  the  centre. 

The  Sign  of  Division  is  a  short  horizontal  line,  with  two  dots,  one  above,  the 
other  below  its  centre. 

The  Sign  of  Equality  is  two  equal  horizontal  lines,  parallel  to  each  other. 

T.  H.  HASELTINE. 

The  Sign  of  Subtraction  is  a  horizontal  line,  about  as  long  as  the  figures  used 
in  connection  with  it  are  in  length,  and  ought  to  be  placed  one-third  its  length 
above  the  base  line. 

The  Sign  of  Multiplication  is  two  equal  lines,  each  at  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  base  line,  mutually  bisecting  each  other. 

The  Sign  of  Division  is  a  horizontal  line,  about  as  long  as  the  figures  used  in 
connection  with  it  are  in  length,  and  ought  to  be  placed  one-third  its  length 
above  the  base  line,  with  two  dots,  one  above  and  the  other  below  it, —  the  one 
above  in  place  of  the  dividend,  the  other  in  place  of  the  divisor. 

The  Sign  of  Equality  is  two  equal,  horizontal,  parallel  lines,  about  as  long  as 
the  figures  used  in  connection  with  them  are  in  length;  the  lower  line  ought 
to  be  placed  one-fourth  its  length  above  the  base  line,  the  upper  one-fourth 
above  the  lower.  p.  e.  McDONNELL. 

QUERIES  AND  ANSWEES. 

Query  14.  What  causes  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple  to  stop  flowing  as  soon  as 
we  have  warm  nights?  In  other  words,  what  have  pleasant  days  and  frosty 
nights  to  do  with  the  flowing  of  the  sap?  e.  a.  g. 

15.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  finding  all  the  prime  numbers  in  a  given  series; 
in  other  words,  of  rejecting  all  the  composite  numbers?     [Answer  next  month.] 

Answer  7.  Poles.(?)     [Not  correct. —  Ed.] 

8.  January  29,  11  o'clock  p.m. 

9.  Yes ;  at  the  Polar  Circles :  when  the  former  occurs  at  one,  the  latter  oc- 
curs at  the  other  circle.  ■  g.  c. 

[Notes  —  Our  old  friend  S.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  of  Chica- 
go, has  not  entirely  forgotten  his  first  love.    He  will  be  heard  from  next  month. 

we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  articles  for  this  department  from  Prof.  Hewett,  of  Normal, 
and  others.    Our  thanks  shall  be  given  for  continued  favors.] 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Department  op  Public  Instruction,  1 

Superintendent's  Office,  Springfield,  III.,  June,  1867.  J 

SEPAKATE  SCHEDULES  MUST  BE  PAID. 

When  the  law  in  relation  to  the  transfer  of  scholars  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  (Section  35)  is  complied  with,  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  taught  has  a  good  and  valid  claim  against  the  other  dis- 
trict for  the  amount  certified  in  the  separate  schedule  to  be  due.  The 
claim  is  not  impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  other  district  to  comply 
with  the  six-months  rule  of  the  law,  thereby  forfeiting  its  claim  to  the 
public  fund,  but  remains  good  until  paid,  precisely  as  any  other  sched- 
ule; and  the  amount  due  must,  if  necessarj^,  be  raised  by  a  special  dis- 
trict tax. 

ACTION  SECURED  BY  FRAUD  MA.Y  BE  RESCINDED  AT  A  SPECIAL  MEETING. 

District  boundaries  can  be  changed  at  stated  meetings  only.  (Sec- 
tion .33.)  But  if  such  change  is  made  in  compliance  with  what  seems 
to  be  an  honest  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  concerned, 
and  it  subsequently  appears  that  said  petition  was  fraudulently  gotten 
up,  with  the  motive  and  design  to  deceive,  and  that  the  signatures  to 
it  were  obtained  by  false  representations,  and  that  the  action  so  pro- 
cured is  violative  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  detrimental  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  township,  the  trustees  may  rescind  such 
action  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  So,  also,  when  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  a  new  district  are,  by  inadvertence  or  otherwise, 
erroneously  given,  the  error  may  be  corrected  at  a  special  meeting, 
without  a  violation  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  in  relation  to 
changing  the  boundaries  of  districts.  It  is  a  maxim  of  law  that  for 
every  evil  there  must  be  a  remedy. 

ALIENATION  OF  DISTRICT  TAXES. 

Every  school-district  is  entitled  to  the  whole  amount  of  special  taxes 
levied  therein  for  school  purposes.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  (Sec- 
tions 45  and  46)  are  very  clear  upon  this  subject,  and  the  remedy  in 
case  of  default  is  plainly  pointed  out.  If  any  portion  of  such  taxes 
is  allowed,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  to  go  into  the  county  treasury 
in  the  form  of  'back  taxes',  or  in  any  other  manner,  it  may  be  re- 
covered at  the  suit  of  the  township  treasurer,  as  provided  in  the  46th 
section  of  the  act;  and  when  so  recovered  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  proper  districts,  as  required  by  law. 
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DISTRIBUTION     OF    TOWNSHIP     FUNDS     TO     SCHOOL-DISTRICTS    CREATED 
BY  SPECIAL  ACTS. 

When  a  school-district  is  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  principal  of  the  township  school-fund  is  not  di^nded,  the  claim  of 
the  inhabitants  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  district  so  created  to  a 
just  share  of  the  interest  of  the  township  funds  is  not  impaired.  And 
since  the  school  authorities  of  such  districts  are  not  required  to  make 
return  to  the  trustees  of  the  schedules  required  by  general  law,  the 
data  upon  which  apportionment  is  made  by  the  trustees  must  be  ob- 
tained in  some  other  way.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, or  other  authorities  created  by  the  special  act,  will  make  re- 
turns, duly  certified,  to  the  trustees  of  the  township  or  townships  out 
of  which  the  special  district  is  created  of  the  number  of  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  district,  and  also  of  abstracts  of  the 
attendance  in  the  schools  of  said  district,  as  shown  by  the  registers  of 
the  teachers.  The  returns  will  furnish  the  respective  boards  of  town- 
ship trustees  with  the  means  of  making  an  apportionment  to  said 
special  district  upon  the  basis  required  by  the  thirty -fourth  section  of 
the  general  law. 

SCHOOLS  TAUGHT  BY  TEACHERS  HAVING  NO  CERTIFICATES. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  all  funds  collected  from  taxes  levied  by  school 
directors  must  be  held  subject  to  and  paid  out  upon  the  orders  of  the 
directors  of  the  district.  But  the  orders  on  such  tax  funds  must  be 
for  the  payment  of  debts  legally  contracted,  and  no  others.  Hence,  a 
board  of  directors  can  not  use  any  portion  of  such  special  district 
taxes  to  pay  a  teacher  who  taught  without  having  the  necessary  certifi- 
cate of  qualifications. 

Directors  are  empowered  to  levy  taxes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sup- 
porting, or  extending  the  terms  of,  such  schools,  and  such  only,  as  the 
law  contemplates.  But  the  law  does  not  contemplate,  or  in  any  man- 
ner recognize,  schools  taught  by  teachers  who  have  no  certificates;  and 
no  public  or  special  tax  funds  can,  therefore,  be  used  to  pay  any  of  the 
expenses  of  schools  so  taught.  Any  other  interpretation  of  the  statute 
would  be  absurd;  because,  if  the  directors  may  ignore  the  provision 
in  respect  to  certificates,  they  may  ignore  every  other  provision  of  the 
act,  and  levy  taxes  to  pay  the  teachers  of  writing-schools,  or  singing- 
schools,  or  any  other  description  of  schools,  however  unlike  they  may 
be  to  the  public  schools  provided  for  in  the  statute. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  SCHEDULES. 

It  is  held  that  teachers'  schedules,  as  such,  are  not  negotiable  or  as- 
signable. If  a  teacher  desires  to  give  a  creditor  the  benefit  of  what  is 
due  on  his  schedule,  he  should  obtain  from  the  directors  an  order  on  the 
township  treasurer  for  the  amount  due,  and  assign  said  order. 
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The  schedule  itself  should  in  all  cases  be  filed  with  the  township 
treasurer,  by  the  directors,  as  required  by  law. 

ONE  ORDEE  SUFFICIENT. 

When  a  schedule  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  a  board  of 
directors,  and  an  order  drawn  by  them  on  the  township  treasurer  in 
favor  of  the  teacher  for  the  amount  certified  in  the  schedule  to  be  due, 
said  order  is  sufficient  until  the  whole  amount  thereof  is  paid.  If 
there  is  not  money  enough  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  pay  the 
order  in  full  when  presented,  the  balance  must  be  jsaid,  on  the  same 
order,  whenever  funds  are  received  applicable  to  the  purpose:  no  ad- 
ditional order  of  the  directors  is  necessary. 

TOWNSHIP  TBEASUREBS  AND  ROAD  LABOR. 

The  question  as  to  whether  township  treasurers  are  exemj^t  from 
road  labor  or  not  depends  upon  their  being  'school officers',  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Holbrook 
V.  Township  Trustees  (22  111.,  539),  recognizes  township  treasurers  as 
'  officers ' ;  and  if  they  are  officers,  they  can  be  none  other  than  school 
officers,  and  as  such  they  would  seem  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  the  im- 
munities granted  by  the  seventy-second  section  of  the  school  law, 
among  which  is  the  exemption  from  road  labor. 

NEWTON   BATEMAN,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 


ScHOOL-HoxiSES. —  The  articles  of  Y.  S.  D.  in  the  Teacher,  upon  this  subject, 
have,  we  hope,  attracted  the  attention  they  deserve.  The  undeniable  tend- 
ency is  now  toward  architectural  extravagance  in  school-houses.  Each  city,  or 
village,  must  beat  some  other  city  or  village;  and  thus  debts  are  incurred,  and 
the  schools  seriously  crippled  for  years,  by  the  pinching  in  teachers'  salaries, 
in  libraries,  in  apparatus,  necessary  to  pay  for  the  outside  show.  We  are  no 
enemies  to  architecture.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  in  favor  of  conforming  in 
every  instance  to  the  rules  of  true  architecture, —  though  not  of  architectural 
show,  unless  there  is  money  to  spare  for  such  purposes.  We  Americans  are  a 
singular  people,  in  our  passion  for  brick  and  mortar,  in  this  early  period  of 
national  life.  A  distinguished  German  professor  has  lately  commented  upon 
our  tendency,  in  our  colleges  and  schools,  to  absorb  our  means  in  building,  and 
27 
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then  suffer  the  schools  to  languish  for  lack  of  means  to  pay  teachers,  and  to 
provide  the  other  essentials  for  a  successful  school.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  costly  school-edifice  does  not  make  a  good  school,  and  indeed  that  it  goes 
but  very  little  way  in  that  direction. 

Libraries  are  of  more  value  than  Mansard  roofs,  apparatus  than  towers,  and 
cabinets  of  natural  history  than  cut-stone  cornices.  All  these  are  well,  if  the  oth- 
ers can  be  had  with  them  and  the  people  not  feel  straitened  at  the  exj^ense.  What 
we  need  in  school  architecture  is  that  it  be  plain,  simple,  of  exquisite  propor- 
tions, and  that  the  interior  be  specially  planned  for  the  convenience  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  regardless  of  other  considerations.  "We  know  of  a  school-build- 
ing recently  erected  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  some  $70,000  to  $75,000.  What  is 
the  result?  After  the  first  glow  of  pride  has  passed,  there  is  constant  grumb- 
ling at  the  expense  of  the  schools.  No  appropriations  can  be  had  for  the  libra- 
ry, apparatus,  or  natural  history,  and  they  ca'  n't  afi'ord  to  pay  high  salaries 
to  teachers.  A  plain  building,  costing  $40,000,  might  have  been  built,  actually 
better  fitted  for  schools ;  and  supposing  the  other  $35,000  had  been  funded,  and 
the  interest  annually  expended  in  purchasing  books  for  a  free  public-school 
library,  for  apparatus,  etc.,  for  improving  the  grounds,  for  prizes,  if  deemed 
best:  who  can  not  see  that  the  schools  would  have  been  much  better  off,  and 
their  power  in  the  community  greater?  There  are  many  such  houses  being 
erected  over  this  state. 

Architects  are  not  wholly  to  blame,  nor  are  teachers ;  though  neither  class  is 
wholly  guiltless.  It  is  a  public  job,  and  every  body  wishes  to  get  his  hand  in- 
to the  public  j^ocket ;  and  thus  the  cost  is  increased. 

We  ask  building  committees,  when  advised  by  architects  to  put  on  a  Mansard 
in  stead  of  a  plain  roof,  to  consider  whether  they  can  do  that  and  these  others  also ; 
whether  cut  stone  will  not  cut  down  the  working  appropriations  for  the  school  ; 
and  whether  towers  will  not  tower  above  their  means.  If  not,  if  they  can  pay 
their  teachers  living  salaries,  supply  a  first-class  library  free  for  pupils  and 
parents,  procure  apparatus  and  maps  and  cabinets  sufficient  for  the  successful 
teaching  of  the  various  branches,  and  also  indulge  their  taste  in  architectural 
display,  by  all  means  let  us  have  both,  but  never  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
the  former. 

Pronunciation. —  We  give  place  to  a  reply  by  Prof.  Hewett  to  some  remarks 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Teacher  upon  the  pronunciation  of 'Illinois'.  We 
gladly  welcome  friend  Hewett  to  our  pages  once  more,  and  none  the  less  if  he 
controverts  any  statements  of  ourselves  or  of  correspondents.  But  we  must 
disagree  with  him  in  his  conclusions.  The  statement  is  too  broad  that  the 
"general  tendency  of  our  language  is  toward  Anglicizing  foreign  words  which 
have  been  transferred  to  it."  That  there  is  such  a  t^Jdency  with  certain 
classes  of  words  may  perhaps  be  admitted;  but  Avith  proper  names  the  tend- 
ency is  precisely  the  other  way.  We  always  endeavor  to  give  the  native  pro- 
nunciation, though  often  we  do  not  succeed.  The  names  of  Goethe,  Agassiz, 
and  Guyot,  are  examples.  A  person  would  lose  all  pretensions  to  scholarship 
who  should  Anglicize  such  words.  We  presume  Prof.  Hewett  with  his  classes 
in  geography  does  not  Anglicize  all  words,  but  rather  gives  Eio  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  such,  the  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish. 

It  may  be  granted  that  we  do  not  succeed  in  giving  the  native  sounds,  but  we 
try  to  do  so  at  least.  The  word  depot,  cited,  is  a  case  in  point.  AVe  can  very 
well  remember  the  ridicule  that  was  called  forth  by  the  new  word  when  first 
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introduced  —  will  you  pass  me  thetea-po?  will  you  get  thecoflee-po?  etc.  But 
the  word  stood,  nevertheless,  with  an  approximate  French  pronunciation ;  and 
the  tendency  of  the  language  is  to  let  it  stand.  And  any  person  who  should 
now  say  depot  —  sounding  the  t  —  would  be  considered  an  aflfected  purist.  The 
language  is  stronger  than  we.  Webster  saw  a  few  points  in  which  he  thought 
he  could  improve  it,  and  he  tried  to  do  so;  but  the  native  speech  was  stronger 
than  Webster,  and,  one  by  one,  his  innovations  are  disappearing. 

Now  the  pronunciation  Illinoi^  is  the  general  one — no  one  disputes  that.  It 
is  no  slight  thing  to  disturb  the  general  i)ronunciation  of  a  people.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  pronunciation  is  a  pleasanter  one  than  with  the  s  sibilant.  The 
fault  with  the  English  now  is  that  it  hisses  too  much.  To  the  foreigner  it 
seems  made  up  of  sibilants.  We  think  the  tendency  is  to  avoid  their  use  at  the 
end  of  words.  If  we  must  follow  the  'general  tendency  ',  as  claimed  by  Prof. 
Hewett,  we  think  it  would  rather  lead  us  to  the  soft  or  z  sound.  We  say  boyz, 
not  boyce  —  sibilant. 

But  further,  we  fail  to  see  the  general  tendency  to  this  pronunciation.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  of  our  carelessness ;  but  we  have  never  noticed  it  except  with 
"those  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Normal.  We  did  not  suppose,  when  the 
little  article  referred  to  was  penned,  that  this  pronunciation  was  deliberate, 
and  with  malice  prepense,  but  rather  that,  in  the  eiTort  for  accuracy  of  pro- 
nunciation, it  was  slightly  overdone.  We  know  that  such  an  institution  as  the 
Normal,  with  its  great  number  of  students,  has  much  power  in  this  direction; 
but  we  think  it  is  following  a, false  analogy;  and  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  not  a 
gain,  but  a  loss,  to  the  mellifluous  sound  of  the  name  of  the  Prairie  State. 
When  we  name  the  inhabitants  of  our  state,  it  is  better  to  say  '  Illinoians'  than 
'Illinoi-z-ans';  but  we  never  say  Illiuoi-s-ans  —  with  s  sibilant. 

State  Certificates. —  The  first  examination  for  these  certificates  under  the 
new  regulations  was  held  at  Mattoon,  Coles  county,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  19th  and  20th.  The  examination  was  an  eminently  satisfactory  one,  and 
the  Superintendent  holds  himself  in  readiness  to  have  another  whenever  the 
requisite  number  of  teachers  shall  request  such  an  examination.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered—  for  Mr.  Bateman  is  the  last  person  to  speak  of  any  such  thing,  but 
we  affirm  what  we  do  know, —  that,  the  legislature  having  made  no  appropria- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  these  examinations,  except  the  jorice  of  a  certificate 
($5.00),  every  one  yet  held  has  been  an  actual  expense  to  Mr.  Bateman  person- 
ally, for  which  he  gets  no  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
his  duty.  Any  one  can  see  that  who  will  calculate  the  expenses  of  the  exam- 
iners and  the  other  items.  Let  teachers  not  grumble,  then,  at  the  rule  requir- 
ing at  least  ten  to  signify  their  intention  of  competing.  We  append  the  report 
of  the  committee,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  seven  applicants  passed  the 
ordeal.     We  welcome  them  to  the  ranks  of  the  Teachers'  Profession. 

Hock  Island,  April  22d,  1S6T. 
Hox.  Newton  Bateman,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir:  The  committee  appointed  by  you  to  hold  an  examination  at  Mattoon,  Coles  Co.,  on 
Friiiiiy  .■uui  Sntiirday,  the  I9th  and  20th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  grantmg  State  Diplomas, 
w.  '  i  1  I    -;      sillily  report  a.s  follows: 

i ;  .1  inches  required  by  the  School  Law  of  the  State,  the  examination  embraced 

-*>   ~  ill  try.  Physiology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  and  Theory  and  Practice  of 

'1 .  t  iiiu.  liic  following  persons:  Susan  W.  Cleaves,  Annabella  C.  Young,  Noah  P.  Gates, 
.Tcplitliuli  Hobhs,  Henry  A.  Neal,  T.  H.  Smith,  and  Addison  Vanansdol,  having  presented 
the  required  certificates  of  good  moral  character  and  of  success  in  teaching,  and  having 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  branches  above  mentioned,  the  Board  of  Exam- 
mers  recommend  that  they  be  granted  State  Diploinas. 

""^"^"^  jfvKs  M.  um^^''^'''  1  """'•^l  <"■  ^'''^"""ers. 
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Position  in  Writing. —  Theoretically,  position  is  considered  of  the  first  im- 
portance; practically,  it  is  generally  made  of  secondary  moment,  if  not  entirely 
ignored.  This  result  arises  not  so  much  from  a  failure  to  appreciate  its  value 
as  from  ill  success  in  attempts  to  secure  it.  Teachers  try  faithfully  and  per- 
sistently to  have  their  pupils  sit  properly  and  give  the  right  position  to  the 
hand  and  pen,  but  the  shoulders  will  droop,  the  fingers  will  become  cramped, 
and  the  pen  will  turn  on  one  side,  in  spite  of  them.  With  a  view  to  aid  the 
teacher,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered.  They  will,  if  followed,  produce 
tolerably  satisfactory  results. 

Make  position  a  subject  of  marking  in  the  class-book  just  as  much  as  pen- 
manship. The  pupil  should  sit  with  shoulders  level,  arm  resting  on  the  muscle 
near  the  elbow,  wrist  and  hand  not  touching  the  desk,  the  hand  held  so  that 
the  pupil  can  easily  see  all  the  large  knuckle-joints,  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  lightly  resting  and  sliding  upon  the  paper,  and  the  pen  pointing  in  a 
line  directly  over  the  shoulder.  When  the  exercise  commences,  let  the  class 
be  instructed  upon  these  points.  Then  let  them  understand  that  as  often  as 
they  are  out  of  position  in  any  respect  they  will  be  apprised  of  it,  and  a  note 
made  of  the  fact.  Every  mark  made  by  the  teacher  should  deduct  a  certain 
amount  from  the  record  of  the  exercise  made  in  the  class-book.  Mention  of  a 
fault  made  to  one  pupil  will  remind  the  rest  of  the  class  of  the  same  fault,  and 
there  will  be  a  universal  attempt  to  avoid  it.  There  are  some  errors,  as  resting 
the  wrist  upon  the  desk,  rolling  the  hand  upon  its  side,  and  lowering  or  raising 
one  shoulder  more  than  the  other,  that  will  tax  the  patience  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil ;  but  they  can  be  overcome.  Some  times  it  will  be  well  to  make  two 
separate  marks,  one  upon  position,  and  the  other  upon  the  writing. 

For  a  time  the  good  appearance  of  the  page  will  suffer  from  this  method,  but 
the  advantage  of  erect  posture  and  a  natural  and  free  movement  will  far  more 
than  counterbalance  any  temporary  deterioration.  w. 

Southern  Illinois. —  We  learn  ft-om  the  State  Superintendent,  who  has  re- 
cently made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  that  the  public 
schools  in  that  region  are  generally  in  a  very  hopeful  and  prosi^erous  condi- 
tion, and  rapidly  advancing  in  all  the  elements  of  efficiency  and  success.  The 
schools,  teachers  and  people  of  the  City  of  Sj^arta  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
especial  commendation.  With  a  new  school-house,  which  is  much  needed,  and 
which  it  is  believed  will  soon  be  built,  the  common  schools  of  Sparta  will  be 
an  honor  to  the  state.  Much  of  the  interest  in  educational  matters,  now  so 
general  in  Eandolph  county,  is  attributed,  correctly  no  doubt,  to  the  devotion 
and  energy  of  the  County  Sui:)erintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  John  A.  Malone, 
who  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  honored  and  respected  by  all.  The 
northern  part  of  the  state  must  look  to  its  laurels.  The  State  Superintendent 
found  nothing  '  Egyptian '  in  the  counties  visited,  except  the  marvelous  fertility 
and  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country.  We  find  in  the 
Sparta  Representative  the  following  notice  of  the  Superintendent's  lecture, 
which  we  take  the  liberty  of  copying: 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman  delivered  one  of  liis  peculiarly  forcible  and  eloquent  lectures  in  the 
U  P  Church  on  Thursday  evening,  to  a  large  and  intelligent  audience ;  and  every  one  we 
have  heard  speak  of  the  lecture  has  spoken  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  As  for  ourselves,  we 
were  delighted  beyond  measure.  The  subject  was  an  old  one,  and,  as  we  had  thought,  thread- 
bare—a theme  that  had  been  treated  of  by  every  body  who  had  ever  undertaken  to  handle  a 
pen  •  but  it  was  handled  in  a  novel  manner,  and  the  audience  seemed  to  forget  that  they  had 
ever  heard  any  thing  before  on  education,  and  so  listened  with  ears  wide  open  to  catch  everj- 
good  thing  as  it  fell.  No  man  has  done  more  for  the  success  of  the  common-school  system  in 
this  state  than  has  Mr.  Bateman,  and  we  hope  he  may  long  live  to  fill  the  position  he  now 
holds  Wherever  he  goes,  our  benizon  be  upon  him :  success  to  the  earnest  worker :  prosper- 
ity attend  the  faithful  servant  of  the  people. 
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Hon.  Joh\  M.  Gregort, —  We  copy  from  the  May  mimber  of  the  Michigan 
Teacher  the  following  tribute  to  the  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory,  recently  elected 
Regent  of  the  Stat«  Industrial  University.  We  gladly  welcome  Mr.  Gregory  to 
our  midst,  and  can  assure  him  that  here  he  will  find  appreciatiA'e  colaborers 
and  zealous  workers  in  the  educational  field.  We  consider  the  University  re- 
markably fortunate  in  having  secured  the  service.?  of  such  a  man,  and  trust 
that  his  efforts  may  be  successful  in  building  up  in  our  state  au  educational  in- 
stitution which  may  serve  as  his  monument  to  future  generations.  His  must 
be  the  shaping  hand,  and  we  hope  that,  overcoming  every  discouragement,  he 
may  see  the  University  taking  form  according  to  his  plans  and  wishes. 

It  Ls  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  regret  that  we  record  the  fact  that  our  state  is  soon  to  lose 
her  greatest  educator  — John  M.  Gregory.  He  has  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  identified 
with  the  educational  interests  of  Michigan  that  his  loss  seems  to  imperil  the  prosperity  of  our 
whole  system  of  education.  A  ripe  scholar,  a  successful  teacher,  au  accomplished  educator, 
a  true  man,  he  has  wrought  more  real  good  to  the  state  than  any  other  of  its  citizens.  As 
State  Superintendent  he  was  truly  a  teacher  of  teachers.  Whoever  came  under  his  influence 
felt  a  nobler  enthusiasm,  a  more  earnest  conviction  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  his  office. 
More  than  all  other  men  combined  has  he  disseminated  among  the  people  rational  ideas  of 
the  nature,  means  and  end  of  education.  By  means  of  his  School  Reports,  which  are  models 
to  be  imitated  but  not  excelled,  as  well  as  by  means  of  his  addresses  at  instUutes  and  on  other 
occasions,  he  has  diffused  throughout  our  state,  among  teachers  and  parents,  those  doctrines 
which  will  yield  richer  fruits  with  each  succeeding  year.  No  man  among  us  half  so  well  un- 
derstood the  inestimable  power  of  a  principle.  A  noticeable  fact  in  all  his  teachings  is  the 
entire  absence  of  the  empirical  spirit.  All  his  discussions  were  based  upon  some  central  truth 
which  is  to  be  developed  and  applied  to  educational  processes.  Hence  tliere  was  always  a 
freshness  and  a  vitality  in  his  lectures  which  interested  and  inspired  his  hearers! 

Mr.  Gregory  has  accepted  the  election  of  Ilegent  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  College,  and  will 
soon  leave  our  state  for  his  new  home.  This  institution  Is  planned  upon  even  a  grander  scale 
than  that  of  our  University.  Its  present  endowment  is  more  than  ^00,000;  and  to  Mr.  Greg- 
orj'  is  intrusted  the  ta.sk  of  determining  not  only  its  general  features,  but  each  particular  of 
its  organization.  There  is  probably  no  man  in  our  whole  country  whose  habits  of  mind  give 
him  such  a  peculiar  fitness  for  this  great  enterprise.  He  has  e.xecutive  talent  of  the  highest 
order,  under  the  direction  of  a  philosophic  insight  into  the  broad  principles  which  underlie 
.such  a  vast  scheme  of  education. 

From  the  known  character  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Gregory,  it  is  easy  to  predict  for  this  great 
enterprise  a  brilliant  success;  and  while  we  can  not  but  deeply  regret  the  departure  of  such  a 
man  from  our  state,  we  congratulate  him  upon  the  eminent  position  to  which  he  has  been 
called,  and  the  people  of  Illinois  upon  then-  good  fortune  in  securing  the  services  of  so  accom- 
plished an  educator,  and  so  true  a  man. 

AcKNOWLKDGMKNTS. —  OuF  friend  J.  p.  Slade  thus  writes.  If  all  would  thus 
practice,  as  well  as  preach,  upon  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Teacher,  our 
subscription-list  might  easily  be  doubled :  "  Since  our  meeting  at  Jacksonville, 
at  which  time  I  gave  you  the  names  of  seven  subscribers,  I  have,  by  practicing 
what  I  then  preached,  more  than  doubled  the  list,  and  I  have  done  so,  too,  with 
very  little  eflfbrt." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Preston,  County  Superintendent  of  Lee,  also  sends  a  list  of  about 
26  subscribers.     Who  will  surpass  them? 

[That  injustice  may  not  be  done  to  others  by  the  above  well-merited  notices, 
the  publisher  of  the  Teacher  would  add  a  few  words.  Of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents in  Illinois,  Messrs.  Durham  (of  Boone  county).  Leal  (Champaign), 
Russell  (Clay),  Blake  (Coles),  Eberhart  (Cook),  Carter  (Dewitt),  Richmond  (Du 
Page),  Robinson  (Hamilton),  Batchelder  (Hancock),  PejJoon  (Jo  Daviess),  Boyce 
(Lake),  Preston  (Lee),  Scott  (Massac),  Branch  (McDonough),  Kingman  (McHen- 
ry),  Atwater  (Mercer),  Wells  (Ogle),  Worthingtou  (Peoria),  Malone  (Randolph), 
Hall  (Stark),  Hatfield  (Tazewell),  Havens  (Will),  and  Andrew  (Winnebago), 
deserve  special  mention  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Teacher.  Mr.  Hall  has 
sent  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  —  about  50.  Taking  into  account  the 
size  of  his  county  (only  eight  congressional  townships),  he  is  much  in  advance 
of  any  of  the  others.  Next  come  Messrs.  Batchelder,  Wells,  and  Preston,  each 
of  whom  has  sent  between  30  and  40  names.  Aside  from  County  Superintend- 
ents, Dr.  James  Matteson,  of  DeKalb  Centre,  has  sent  us  the  largest  list.] 

We  are  indebted  to  the  press  of  our  state  for  many  notices  of  our  journal, 
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and  especially  for  the  general  insertion  —  in  whole  or  in  part — of  Mr.  Bate- 
man's  circular.  Feeling  the  vital  necessity  of  such  a  journal  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  cause  of  education,  we  are  gratified  at  the  many  tokens  we  receive 
that  our  labors  are  appreciated. 

Articles  in  this  Numbkr.— We  would  call  attention  to  the  article  upon  the 
Eelation  of  Colleges  to  Common  Schools.  President  Sturtevant's  conclu- 
sions seem  to  us  eminently  just  and  wise.  The  true  college  is  needed  —  as 
nearly  all  educators  admit  —  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  common  school, 
and  give  a  higher  and  better  culture  than  can  there  be  attained  to  those  who 
have  the  will  and  the  ability  to  attain  it.  Distant  be  the  time  when  the  icono- 
clasts shall  succeed  in  their  efforts,  and  shall  destroy  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  these  institutions,  and  their  influence  over  the  people  themselves. 

We  also  call  attention  to  the  article  on  Institutes.  The  suggestions,  coming 
from  an  experienced  teacher,  are  of  especial  value.  There  is  need  of  a  thorough 
discussion  of  Institutes  —  their  management,  value,  and  methods  by  which 
they  may  be  improved, —  and  we  invite  teachers  and  superintendents  to  offer 
their  views  through  our  pages. 

The  Newspapers  and  Education. —  In  the  Aledo  Eecord  we  notice  a  valuable 
lecture  on  Elements  of  Success  in  School,  which  was  delivered  before  the  Mer- 
cer County  Teachers'  Association  by  S.  M.  Dickey.  We  perceive  by  our  ex- 
changes all  over  the  state  that  the  newspapers  are  awaking  to  the  greatness 
and  importance  of  the  work  of  education,  and  are  opening  their  columns  to 
communications  upon  the  subject, —  some  of  them  even  devoting  a  column 
specially  to  education.  Such  addresses  as  this  of  Mr.  Dickey  will  do  great 
good  —  thus  brought  before  the  people. 

S.  B.  Atwater,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Mercer  county,  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  the  way  of  securing  competent  teachers  for  the  schools  under  his 
supervision.  A  rigid  and  just  examination  is  weeding  out  incompetent  in- 
structors, s. 

Erratum. —  By  a  freak  of  the  types,  the  line  which  should  have  been  at  the 
top  of  page  178  in  our  May  number  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  same  page. 
A  few  other  errors,  of  minor  importance,  escaped  notice  till  too  late  for  cor- 
rection. Publisher. 
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Teachers'  Institutes. —  It  is  suggested  that  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  beheld 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  School  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  a  cor- 
dial response  comes  from  the  Faculty  to  do  as  they  have  already  done  in  one 
vacation.  The  test  to  be  applied  by  Pres.  Edwards  will  of  course  determine 
exactly  what  can  be  done,  as  by  receiving  letters  from  those  who  wish  to  be 
there  he  can  determine  whether  such  a  class  can  be  organized.  Now,  while 
urging  all  who  can  to  join  in  such  a  movement,  it  is  plain  that  all  that  can  be 
done  at  the  Normal  University  must  leave  enough  for  local  effort.  Even  should 
one  thousand  teachers  attend  such  a  session  at  the  University,  more  than  six- 
teen thousand  others  are  employed  in  the  public  schools  who  would  not  be 
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there.  The  counties  adjacent  to  the  University  would  naturally  be  largely  rep- 
resented, but  in  counties  more  remote  the  traveling  expenses  would  be  a  seri- 
ous consideration.  We  have  a  multitude  of  teachers  who  can  scarce  pay  cur- 
rent expenses  out  of  their  wages,  who  ought  to  be  reached  by  institute  labor,  and 
who  can  not  be  reached  except  by  local  effort,  even  though  themselves  longing 
for  means  of  improvement. 

With  an  average  of  over  150  teachers  in  every  county  of  the  state,  there  is 
material  enough  in  most  single  counties,  and  especially  in  the  union  of  two  or 
three  conveniently  located,  to  sustain  a  two-  or  four-  or  six-weeks  normal 
school.  There  are  in  most  of  the  counties  young  persons  not  yet  teachers,  but 
hoping  to  be,  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work. 

The  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  secure  suitable  persons  to  conduct  the  work. 
This  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  were  there  to  be  a  general  movement  at 
once  of  this  sort;  but  the  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  President  of  K'ormal 
University,  or  Editor  of  Teacher,  can  probably  name  all  that  will  be  wanted 
during  the  early  stages  of  such  movements.  Really,  while  in  a  general  de- 
mand this  would  be  the  chief  difficulty,  the  details  of  arrangement  are  at  first 
of  prime  importance.  Any  one  who  shall  attempt  on  a  two-weeks  notice  of 
such  a  gathering  to  carry  it  through  successfully  must  not  charge  a  failure  up- 
on apathy  of  teachers.  It  is  not  too  long  beforehand  to  agitate  this  matter 
now,  in  any  locality  that  would  secure  success  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  work 
next  summer  vacation.  Hal. 

Notes  by  the  Way. —  Belleville. —  Why  the  Southern  part  of  this  state  is 
called  Egypt  is  not  quite  apparent.  The  Egypt  of  olden  time  is  suggestive  of 
darkness,  either  of  a  moral,  social,  political,  or  physical  kind.  The  phrase 
'dark  as  Egypt'  brings  vividly  to  mind  the  'darkness  that  may  be  felt'.  The 
olden  Egypt,  too,  was  a  land  of  plenty.  It  yielded  abundantly  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  Our  Egypt  is  not  a  land  of  darkness,  but  it  is  a  land  of  plenty. 
When  its  resources  are  fully  developed,  it  will  be  a  highly-favored  portion  of 
the  state. 

St.  Clair  county  is  in  Egypt,  and  even  now  takes  high  rank  among  the  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  counties  of  the  state.  The  Teutonic  race  have  possessed  the 
land;  but  this  industrious  and  patriotic  people  have  not  been  a  whit  behind 
the  enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  in  material  prosperity  and  educational  advance- 
ment. It  is  the  best  wheat  county  in  the  state.  In  the  time  of  wheat-sowing 
I  passed  through  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  and  it  appeared  like 
one  vast  wheat-field,  so  large  was  the  breadth  of  that  cereal  sown.  This  crop 
has  not  failed  once  in  twenty  years  in  this  county.  Twenty-two  first-class 
flouring-miUs  in  the  county  attest  the  magnitude  and  value  of  this  crop.  I 
may  as  well  say  parenthetically,  right  here,  lest  the  reader  should  not  be  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  I  designed  to  speak  of  educational  matters,  but  having  run  off  in 
another  direction,  I  now  return  to  my  subject. 

Belleville,  the  county-seat  of  St.  Clair,  has  made  and  is  now  making  noble 
efforts  for  the  education  of  her  youth.  Her  public  schools  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  state.  It  has  a  population  of  about  14,000,  and  is  a  substantial, 
well-built  city.  It  is  none  of  your  modern  balloon  towns,  built  up  with  pine 
boards  and  set  on  stilts,  to  be  blown  away  or  burnt  up,  but  it  is  solid  brick  and 
stone. 

The  number  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  is  about  1200.      The 
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Catholic  element  is  large  and  influential,  maintaining  and  patronizing  schools 
of  their  own,  thus  reducing  materially  the  number  that  would  otherwise  attend 
the  public  schools. 

The  city  has  two  large  and  commodious  school-buildings  —  one  erected  two 
years  ago,  and  one  last  year.  The  former  is  a  two-story  building,  costing  about 
$40,000,  including  the  ground.  The  latter  is  three  stories,  contains  tifteen  rooms, 
with  one  large  hall,  and  Avill  comfortably  seat  750  scholars,  or  900  by  convert- 
ing the  hall  into  school-rooms.  It  is  handsomely  finished,  furnished  with 
modern  conveniences  of  blackboards  and  desks,  and  cost  about  $60,000.  These 
figures  may  seem  large,  and  indeed  they  are  large,  but  the  City  of  Belleville 
does  not  mean  to  only  half  do  what  she  attempts. 

The  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  my  friend  .J.  P.  Slade,  a  gen- 
tleman well  knowia  to  the  teaching  fraternity,  as  he  has  been  quite  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  Association.  Mr.  Slade  has  been 
connected  with  the  Belleville  schools  about  ten  years,  and  has  won  his  rank  by 
dint  of  hard  labor:  commencing  as  an  assistant  teacher,  he  has  worked  his  way 
up  to  his  present  responsible  position.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  pleasant  address, 
scholarly  appearance,  good  executive  ability,  and  an  excellent  teacher.  He 
deserves  in  an  eminent  degree  the  position  he  has  attained.  He  has  one  trait 
of  so  remarkable  a  character  that  I  should  fail  to  do  him  complete  justice,  did 
I  omit  particular  mention  of  it.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  canvasser 
for  subscribers  for  the  Teacher.  He  has  sent  you  a  goodly  number  of  subscrib- 
ers, and  will  send  more.     Reader,  "go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

Belleville  is  the  home  of  Prof.  Bunsen.  The  labors  of  this  gentleman,  both 
as  a  teacher  and  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
city.  His  profound  learning,  his  varied  experience,  and  his  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  have  contributed  to  place  the  Belleville 
public  schools  on  their  present  sound  basis.  Although  advanced  in  years,  he 
seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm.  Prof.  B.  has  some  times 
contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  freshness  and  originality  of 
the  productions  of  his  pen  have  shown  the  thinker  as  well  as  the  scholar,  leav- 
ing a  regret  that  he  does  not  oftener  favor  the  public. 

I  proposed  to  speak  of  the  Decatur  Schools  under  the  management  of  my 
friend  E.  A.  Gastman,  Esq.,  as  I  have  full  notes  of  that  enterprising  town,  but 
must  defer  this  for  the  present.  ,  Viator. 

P.  S. —  Erratum  for  January  Notes.  For  "Pt^teT^eW school-house  burnt"  read 
"  Griggsville  school-house  burnt."  This  latter  place  has  had  the  honor  of 
building  two  school-houses — the  second  house  being  the  genuine  Phcenix.  I 
regret  that  I  can  not  blame  the  printer  with  this  mistake.  With  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  fallibility  of  human  knowledge,  I  can  only  say  "  errare  est 
humamim."  v. 

Practical  Teaching. —  No  small  amount  of  nonsense  is  uttered  by  exceeding- 
ly unpractical  men  upon  the  folly  of  learning  things  which  the  pupil  does  not 
expect  to  use.  It  is  folly  to  learn  algebra,  because  the  pupil  does  not  generally 
use  it.  It  is  folly  to  waste  time  upon  fractions,  because  they  are  not  much  used 
in  common  farm  business.  It  is  nonsense  to  learn  grammar,  because  the  child 
who  says  '  I  seen  it'  is  just  as  well  understood  as  the  child  who  uses  the  correct 
form.  There  is  little  to  be  said  to  persons  who  argue  thus.  They  are  hard  to 
convince,  and  when  convinced,  are  good  for  nothing. 
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But  there  is  a  practical  teaching  which  is  too  much  neglected.  Every  teach- 
er who  has  ever  tried  it  knows  that  children  are  often  tired  of  the  book  and 
are  quickened  and  refreshed  by  something  taken  from  their  common  experi- 
ence. I  propose  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  giving  a  specimen  of  what  I  call 
my  practical  arithmetic  work. 

I  have  as  a  part  of  my  school-room  apparatus  a  measuring-tape  and  a  rule.  I 
had  a  jointed  yard-stick  made  of  nine  joints,  each  4  inches  between  the  pivots, 
but  some  urchin  borrowed  it,  and  forgot  to  return  it.  My  pupils  have  measured 
the  school-room,  and  have  calculated  its  dimensions  in  a  dozen  ways.  They 
know  how  many  boards  were  required  for  the  floor,  how  many  bricks  were 
needed  for  the  walls,  how  many  feet  of  glass  for  the  windows.  They  have  cal- 
culated how  many  bushels  of  grain  it  would  store,  how  many  gallons  of  water 
it  will  contain,  how  many  minutes  it  will  require  the  pupils  to  breathe  the  air 
once  over.  They  have  measured  the  blackboards  and  the  platform,  and  made 
estimates  of  the  bight  and  breadth  of  almost  every  thing  in  the  room.  They 
have  measured  the  wood-pile  and  the  yard,  and  by  shadows  they  have  found 
the  hight  of  the  building  and  of  the  church-spires  in  the  vicinity.  They  have 
not  gone  over  the  text-book  very  rapidly,  but  they  have  mastered  it  as  they 
have  gone.  They  take  hold  of  a  question  thus  presented  with  a  relish,  and  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  know  the  expected  answer  makes  them  more  careful,  and 
more  eager  to  do  their  work  well. 

A  class  of  mine  is  now  at  work  on  Partial  Payments.  It  was  dull  for  them 
and  for  me  while  we  were  going  through  the  book-work.  They  'got  the 
answer  in  the  book '  by  the  common  process  of  firing  at  it  till  it  was  hit,  rub- 
bing out  and  trying  again,  until  the  figures  were  somehow  obtained.  But  so 
soon  as  the  rule  was  learned  and  its  application  fairly  set  forth,  original  exam- 
ples were  given.  ^Jfotes  properly  drawn  up,  with  payments  indorsed  in  busi- 
ness form,  were  given,  and  the  class  went  to  work.  For  a  month  they  have 
worked  on  notes  of  different  forms  and  at  different  rates,  neither  the  class  nor 
myself  knowing  the  correct  answer  until  we  worked  it  together.  Not  only  has 
the  class  gained  immensely  in  rapidity  and  accuracy,  but  they  have  become  so 
interested  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  them  to  do  the  work  rapidly  and 
neatly,  and  to  point  out  to  one  another  the  ingenious  expedients  for  shortening 
work  which  are  so  abundant  in  all  the  applications  of  Percentage. 

I  trust  that  this  makes  clear  what  I  mean  by  practical  arithmetic.  It  is 
drawing  examples  from  daily  life,  applying  principles  directly  to  their  use, 
and,  above  all,  avoiding  the  demoralizing  practice  of  working  examples  with 
answers  given.  It  is  a  bad  practice  for  pupils;  it  is  worse  for  the  teacher.  Is 
there  not  professional  pride  enough  among  teachers  to  rebuke  those  publishers 
who  offer  '  Keys '  for  '  Teachers  only '  ?  It  makes  a  little  more  labor  for  the 
teacher,  to  devise  and  work  original  examples,  but  does  not  his  own  mind  often, 
need  the  stimulus  of  intellectual  work? 

Other  studies  admit  of  applications  equally  practical,  and  more  interesting; 
but  this  may  suffice.  Perhaps  some  other  teacher  may  tell  us  how  to  make 
Geography  or  Grammar  practical.  y.  s.  d. 

How  Shall  we  Pkoxocxce  'Illinois'? — Mr.  Editor:  lam  an  advocate  for 
that  pronunciation  of  this  word  which  is  called  'affected'  in  the  last  Teacher^ 
—  namely,  with  the  s  sibilant.  With  your  permission,  I  will  state  briefly  my 
reasons.     The  general  tendencv  of  our  language  is  toward  Anglicizing  the  pro- 
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nunciation  of  foreign  words  which  have  been  transferred  to  it :  numerous  ex- 
amples might  be  given.  Who  does  not  approve  this  tendency?  And  right 
here  comes  the  question,  whether  the  result  shall  be  a  true  English  pronuncia- 
tion, or  one  that  is  mongrel  French.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of 
Illinois,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  we  have  received  the  word  from  the  French; 
but  is  '  lUinoi^ '  a  French  pronunciation  ?  No  more  than  '  de'-po '  is.  It  is  uni- 
versal now  to  say  'Detroit^ ',  and  almost  so,  to  say  Saint  Louis,  and  Louisville, 
— not  'Sent  Lou-ee^'  nor  * Lou-ee-viir ', —  thus  making  them  real  English 
words.  Now  is  it  not  desirable  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  name  of  our 
state?  and  is  it  not  likely  to  be  accomplished?  I  say  yes  to  both  questions; 
and  I  believe  enough  good  speakers  are  now  pronouncing  the  name  thus  to  give 
the  school-master  authority  for  heljiing  in  the  good  work.  Hence,  I  rejoice  to 
believe,  with  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to,  that  this  '  pronunciation  is 
gaining  ground  among  teachers  '.  The  fact  that  the  new  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  authorizes  '  lUinoiz '  troubles  me  very  little ;  for,  as  long  as  that  ex- 
cellent work  sanctions  such  a  pronunciation  as  '  Kan-kaw^-kee ',  Illinoisans 
will  not  be  likely  to  regard  it  as  an  ivfallible  guide  to  the  pronunciation  of 
names  belonging  to  the  '  Sucker  State '.  E.  C.  Hewett. 

Normal,  May  9th,  1S67. 

Some  Common  Ekkoks  in  Speech. —  Teachers  should  correct  in  themselves  and 
in  their  pupils  little  errors  and  awkwardnesses  of  speech  as  well  as  the  grosser 
vulgarities,  solecisms,  and  abuses  of  language.  Purism  is  not  to  be  commended: 
both  teachers  and  taught  have  too  much  else  to  do  to  be  always  on  the  lookout 
for  mistakes  in  pronunciation  or  expression;  but  clear  and  distinct  speech  is  so 
useful,  and  slovenly  speech  is  such  a  detriment,  not  merely  to  social  inter- 
course, but  even  in  a  utilitarian  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  teacher's  position 
as  general  censor  should  be  used  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  talk  with  tolerable 
propriety,  as  surely  as  for  any  other  of  the  duties  of  that  station.  Ride  no 
hobbies,  however  great  the  temptation.  Language  is  to  be  cultivated  for  the 
objects  to  be  gained  by  it:  not  because  the  teacher  likes  grammar  or  good 
style,  but  because  in  the  street,  the  shop,  the  parlor,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the 
senate,  he  whotjan  with  greatest  ease  and  clearness  say  just  what  he  means, 
and  no  more,  has  advantage  over  the  obscure,  the  rambling,  the  awkward,  the 
hesitating  speaker  or  talker.  It  may  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  'talk  like  a  book ' ; 
but  you  and  I,  reader,  would  rather  have  a  less  formal  style  when  we  meet 
some  eve  at  a  friend's,  and  beginning  with  the  weather  and  commonplaces, 
ramble  in  our  talk  over  half  the  universe.  Follow  me  now,  then,  as  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  few  very  common  inelegances  or  errors,  which  you  should  never 
let  slip  from  your  lips  or  allow  to  have  an  undisputed  currency  where  you  hold 
sway  as  censor  of  manners,  though  you  will  avoid  equally  all  pedantry  and 
stiflfness  and  purism. 

(1.)  Aftertvards.  Do  n't  put  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  say  after- 
wards  when  you  mean  a/terwards.  The  idea  expressed  by  after  is  the  principal 
one  in  the  word;  and  there  is  therefore  reason  as  well  as  best  usage  in  favor  of 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  At  college  a  quizzical  friend  of  mine  broke  me 
of  this  awkwardness  bj'^  interrupting  me,  on  every  occasion  when  I  was  guilty 
of  it,  with  the  question,  "After  tvords!  After  how  many  words  did  it  happen ; 
and  what  were  they?"  The  form  afterward  is  used  by  some,  who  desire  to 
avoid  hissing  sounds  as  far  as  usage  will  allow;  but  Mr.  Marsh,  who  is  most 
excellent  authority  in  such  case,  says  that  the  form  ending  in  s  is  the  original 
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one  iu  the  language,  and  that  the  other  is  a  modern  corruption.  The  same  is 
true  of  beside  and  besides,  toward  and  totoards,  and  some  others. 

(2.)  'Sa-a-ayl'  Some  people  have  an  awkward  way  of  using  this  word  to 
call  attention :  they  have  that  as  the  real  reason  of  using  it,  even  when  it  might 
seem  to  be  an  imperative  calling  for  a  reply.  "  Say!  I  'm  going  to  church  to- 
night; sayl  won't  you  go 'long  with  me?"  This  probably  originated  in  pre- 
facing one's  own  speech  with  the  needless  information  'I  say',  to  distinguish 
original  matter  from  the  current  reports  heralded  by  the  irresponsible  'they 
say '.  Some  put  in  the  7,  distinctly.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  these  unfor- 
tunate sayers,  which  may  remind  others  of  the  awkwardness  and  serve  to  fasten 
the  lesson  in  mind.  A  professor  in  a  college  was  in  the  habit  of  using  this 
preface  immoderately,  and  became  the  subject  of  the  mimicry  of  a  waggish 
student,  who  was  finally  arraigned  for  some  incautiously-public  display  of  his 
jokes  upon  the  professor.  Being  sentenced  by  the  college  authorities  to  receive 
a  reprimand  iu  the  chapel,  he  stood  forth:  the  injured  professor  was  to  reprove 
him,  and  began  thus:  "I  say,  they  say  you  say  I  say  I  say!"  A  titter  which 
swelled  to  a  roar  of  laughter  ended  that  reprimand  suddenly. 

(3.)  And  is  it  not  very  annoying  to  be  told  by  some  one  that  a  thing  is  so  and 
so  with  a  perpetual  interjection  of  the  statement  that  you  know  it  already? 
"I  was  there,  you  know,  when  it  happened;  and  as  I  was  near  him,  you  know, 
I  could  n't  help  hearing  all  he  said,  you  know;  and  such  extraordinary  things 
are  not  easily  forgotten,  you  know."  I  am  always  sure  that  I  have  fallen  in 
with  one  of  Carlyle's  eighteen  millions  of  bores,  when  I  meet  such  a  talker. 
Why  not  let  one  have  his  knowledge  in  peace,  without  retailing  it  over  to  him 
and  reminding  him  of  it  at  every  breath?  But  reason  never  led  any  one  into 
this  foolish  habit;  and  reason  is  not  the  weapon  to  use  against  it:  ridicule  is 
better.  If  one  of  your  boys  tells  you  something  with  too  liberal  a  spicing  of 
you  knows,  pay  him  back  with  an  exaggeration  of  the  same  fault:  thus  you  can 
cure  him,  it  may  be;  and  if  you  are  liable  to  the  same  slip  of  the  tongue,  you 
will  thereafter  be  cautious  for  yourself,  too. 

(4.)  Sorter  and  Kinder  are  fragments  of  the  Yankee  dialect,  standing  ior  sort 
of  and  kind  of,  and  used  as  modifiers  to  prevent  a  taking  of  the  words  to  which 
they  are  attached  in  too  broad  or  unqualified  a  sense.  This  I  call  a  fragment 
of  the  Yankee  dialect,  though,  like  most  such  peculiarities,  it  is  found  in  sev- 
eral of  the  local  dialects  of  England.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  heard  it 
some  times  from  the  lips  of  good  teachers  and  well-educated  men,  whose  un- 
conscious use  of  it  surprised  me.  These  phrases  in  their  legitimate  forms,  kind 
of  and  sort  of,  may  be  attached  to  nouns;  but  the  dialectic  error  is  in  miscall- 
ing them  and  attaching  them  to  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  We  may  say 
•he  is  a  kind  of  a  rogue',  as  this  synecdoche  is  an  allowable  one;  but  the 
solecism  we  blame  is  in  saying  'he  is  kind  o'  roguish',  or  'he  kind  o'  acts 
roguish'.  This  is  so  gross  a  vulgarism  and  barbarism  that  it  need  only  be 
pointed  out.  But  how  shall  the  teacher  give  his  pupil  a  rule  by  which,  when 
ignorant  of  grammar,  he  may  use  kind  of  and  sort  of  with  nouns,  which  is 
proper,  and  avoid  them  with  other  elements  of  speech?  Tell  him  that  kind  of 
must  not  be  pronounced  kinder,  and  that  it  may  go  with  words  that  mean  per- 
sons and  things  (as  a  kind  of  man,  a  kind  of  fence,  a  kind  of  plow),  but  not 
with  other  words.  A  few  illustrations  will  make  it  plain  even  to  simple  minds, 
for  the  time;  but  they  will  soon  forget  the  rule,  and  your  explanations  and 
illustrations;  and  you  must  patiently  tell  it  again,  and  again. 

We  shall  recur  to  this  line  again  next  month.  s.  w. 
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Normal,  III,  May  20, 1867. 

Mr.  Editor:  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  in  this  little  place  there  has  been 
quite  a  stir  in  respect  to  the  claims  of  certain  members  of  the  human  family  to 
an  education.  One  morning,  to  the  horror  of  certain  sensitive  parties,  a  well- 
behaved,  well-dressed,  quiet  girl  appeared  in  the  primary  school,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  being  about  one-eighth  African.  Of  course,  the  tumult  was  tremen- 
dous. "What  use  she  may  make  of  her  school  privileges,  how  eminent  she  may 
become  by  virtue  of  her  culture,  I  can  not  say ;  but  no  amount  of  power  or 
fame  will  ever  enable  her  again  to  create  such  a  sensation  as  was  caused  by  her 
simple  presence  among  the  other  children  on  that  morning.  Several  public 
meetings  were  held,  and  finally  a  vote  of  the  district  was  solemnly  taken,  by 
order  of  the  town  Board  of  Education,  on  the  question  of  excluding  colored 
children  from  the  schools.  This  vote  resulted  as  follows :  In  favor  of  exclu- 
sion, 2;  against  exclusion,  92;  in  favor  of  separate  schools  for  colored  children, 
6.  And  so  she  goes  to  school,  and  is  treated  by  her  fellow  pupils  with  much 
kindness  and  respect. 

At  one  of  the  jDublic  meetings,  the  following  spirited  lines  were  read  by  Prof. 
Stetson,  of  the  University.  d. 

TURN    HER    OUT! 

Her  hair  is  crisp,  her  skin  is  black, 

Turn  her  out ! 
Born  of  a  low  and  servile  race. 
What  right  has  she  to  take  her  place 
Beside  the  child  of  whiter  face? 

Turn  her  out ! 


Say  ye  her  heart  is  pure  within  ? 

Turn  her  out ! 
Do  ye  not  see  her  colored  skin  ? 
Badge  of  disgrace  far  worse  than  sin ! 
Our  children  have  with  her  no  kin,— 

Turn  her  out ! 

■  rise  ? 
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Shame !  Shame  on  those  who  loudly  cry 

Turn  her  out ! 
Learning  belongs  to  Liberty. 
If  men  this  God-given  right  deny, 
From  civUized  society 

7'urnTHEM  out.' 

'T  is  God  the  colored  skin  has  dyed, 
[Turn  them  out!] 

And  man,  impelled  by  foolish  pride. 

Too  long  has  equal  rights  denied. 

No  longer  shall  this  sin  abide : 
Turn  IT  out.' 


STATE    AND     COUNTY    INSTITUTES. 

State  Teachers'  Institute. —  Mr.  Editor:  It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  In- 
stitute at  Normal,  beginning  on  Monday,  August  5th,  and  continuing  four 
weeks.  The  exercises  will  be  mostly  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal 
University,  but  other  help  will  be  secured  so  far  as  desirable  and  practicable. 
There  will  be  no  expense  except  for  board,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  to 
secure  this  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  Circulars  will  soon  be  issued  giving 
full  details.  All  who  would  like  to  attend  will  please  send  in  their  names  to 
the  undersigned.  Eichard  Edwards,  Normal,  111. 

The  Hancock  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  semi-annual  meeting  at 
Dallas  City,  commencing  Monday,  April  8th,  and  closing  Friday  night,  the 
12th.  The  session  was  of  more  than  usual  interest,  the  attendance  being  large 
and  the  exercises  ably  conducted.  The  exercise  in  Eeading  was  led  by  Miss  E. 
E.  Smith,  of  LaHarpe;  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  C.  M.  Tucker,  of  Dallas  City, 
and  Prof.  J.  Piper,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa  (to  whom  the  institute  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  hints  upon  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  the  vari- 
ous branches);  Geography,  by  J.  J.  M.  Angear,  M.  D.,  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  and 
Prof.  J.  Piper;  Grammar,  by  W.  S.  Herraance,  <!arthage.     Essays  were  read  by 
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Messrs.  A.  Noland,  of  Durham,  I.  N,  Gates,  of  Dallas  City,  and  Miss  M.  M.  Dodge, 
of  Carthage.  Animated  discussions  were  held  upon  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing Spelling,  History,  and  Geography,  and  upon  School  Discipline.  It  was 
voted  —  there  being  but  three  dissenting  voices  —  to  retain  the  rod  in  school. 
The  propriety  of  all  teachers'  taking  the  Illinois  Teacher  was  discussed,  and  24 
subscribed.  The  citizens  of  Dallas  City  filled  the  place  of  meeting  to  over- 
flowing every  evening,  and  listened  with  evident  satisfaction  to  the  interesting 
and  instructive  lectures  of  Dr.  Angear,  J.  Van  Valkenberg,  and  Profs.  Piper 
and  Branch.     The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

(1)  That  we  \vill  endeavor  to  be  present  at  tlie  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  Institute ;  and 
will  strive  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  other  teachers  of  the  county. 

(2.)  That  hereafter  the  sessions  of  the  institute  be  permanently  held  at  Carthage,  unless, 
upon  public  invitation,  elsewhere, 

13.1  Whereas,  experience  has  demonstrated  the  great  practical  benefits  of  institutes,  in  im- 
proving the  teachers,  elevating  schools,  und  arousing  the  people  to  greater  activity ;  and 
whej-etis,  we  desire  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  best  educational  talent  to  assist  us  at  our  next  and 
subsequent  meetings ;  therefore,  be  it  liesolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  requested  to 
make  an  appropriation  to  aid  us  in  our  institute,  and  that  the  County  Superintendent  be  re- 
quested to  present  this  matter  to  said  board  at  their  next  meeting. 

(4.)  That  teachers  should  at  all  times  Impress  the  minds  of  their  employers  and  school- 
officei-s,  in  their  respective  districts,  with  the  advantage  of  having  a  uniformity  of  text-books 
throughout  the  county,  and  a  set  ot  outline  maps  and  a  globe  in  each  district. 

(a.)  That  we  recommend  the  formation  of  Township  Institutes. 

(6.)  That  all  teachers  should  zealously  study  to  render  themselves  personally  agreeable  to 
pupils  and  parents,  and  make  their  school-rooms  as  pleasant  as  possible  by  adornments. 

(7.)  That  teachers  should  be  alive  to  their  work,  and  strive  to  raise  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion by  increasing  their  own  qualifications. 

(8.)  That  we  request  school-officers  to  make  no  discrimination,  In  wages,  between  lady  and 
gentleman  teachers,  their  services  being  equal. 

(H. )  That  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  educate  the  orphans  of  our  dead  heroes. 

(10. )  That  the  great  eaOrts  now  being  made  to  estabUsh  free  schools  in  the  South,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  universal  education  in  this  hitherto  neglected  section,  have  our  hearty 
support. 

1 11. J  That  we,  as  teachers  and  comembers  of  this  institute  with  Mr.  G.  W.  Batchelder,  do 
hereby  expre.ss  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  him  for  his  earnest  and  effective  labors  in 
the  cause  of  education  in  Hancock  county. 

(12.;  That  we  expre.ss  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Dallas  City,  for  their  kindness 
and  hospitality  during  this  session  of  our  institute ;  to  the  trustees  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  for  the  use  of  their  house  of  worship:  to  Dr.  J.  J.  M.  Angear,  Hon,  J.  Van  Valken- 
berg, and  Profe-ssors  Piper  and  Branch,  for  their  interesting  and  instructive  lectures ;  and  to 
Prof.  Wood  and  others  for  their  musical  entertainment  during  our  evening  sessions. 

Ordercil,  That  the  August  meeting  of  the  institute  be  held  during  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber next.  Rkbecca  Mayor,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Knox  County  Tkachers'  Institutk  held  its  spring  session  in  the  Galesburg 
High-School  building,  commencing  Wednesday,  April  18th.  This  day  was  de- 
voted to  the  examination  of  teachers.  Thursday's  session  opened  with  fair 
prospects.  Manj'  teachers  were  present,  including  a  number  of  the  professors 
of  our  colleges,  and  Pres.  Edwards  of  the  Normal  School,  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  good  work.  Eev.  Geo.  Duffield  conducted  the  opening  exercises. 
In  the  course  of  some  remarks  he  referred  to  the  office  of  the  teacher  as  second 
to  none  in  honor  and  usefulness.  Mayor  C.  P.  West,  in  some  fitting  introduc- 
tory remarks  warmly  welcomed  the  teachers  to  Galesburg  and  the  hospitality 
of  its  homes.  B.  P.  Marsh,  President  of  the  Association,  then  delivered  an 
address  replete  with  good  sentiment,  and  useful  hints  and  suggestions  to  teach- 
ers. The  first  subject  introduced  in  the  regular  exercises  was  Reading,  (ion- 
ducted  by  J.  H.  Knapp,  County  Superintendent.  He  would  teach  ideas.  Let 
the  child  commence  with  simple  combinations  of  letters  conveying  ideas. 
Other  exercises,  conducted  by  Miss  Helen  Bassett,  J.  W.  Bird,  Miss  8.  C.  Lee, 
Prof.  Staudish,  and  Pres.  Edwards,  were  interesting  and  instructive.  Pres. 
Edwards  said  he  found  many  teachers  who  commence  too  liigh  up.  We  should 
commence  at  the  foundation  and  work  upward,  not  at  the  top  and  work  down- 
ward. In  the  evening  a  large  concourse  of  teachers  and  citizens  met  to  listen 
to  an  address  by  Pres.  Edwards  —  Subject:  'The  Golden  Age  is  Now'.*     The 

*  Prior  to  Pres.  Kdwards's  lecture  Prof.  M.  L.  Comstook  delivered  an  address  on  tlie  '  Mark- 
lug  System  ',  considering  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  concluding  it  Is  a  '  necessary 
evil '. 
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speaker  clearly  showed  that  in  much  that  pertains  to  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity we  are.  in  advance  of  all  former  times;  hence,  as  compared  with  the 
fast, — "The  Golden  Age  is  Now":  but  that,  in  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  r,ace,  other  and  succeeding  ages  will  be  Golden  compared  with  ours,  and 
each  age  with  the  age  preceding  it.  Opening  service  on  Friday  was  conducted 
by  Rev.  W.  D.  Clark.  Over  100  teachers  were  in  attendance.  A  large  part  of 
the  morning  session  was  devoted  to  Vocal  Exercise  and  Reading,  conducted  by 
Pres.  Edwards.  Mrs.  Boise's  class  in  Physical  Exercises  deserves  special  notice 
for  the  grace  and  accuracy  with  which  a  great  variety  of  movements  w^ere  per- 
formed. Such  exercises  are  unquestionably  highly  conducive  to  health  and 
physical  development,  and  should  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools.  Pres. 
Edwards  occupied  the  afternoon  session  in  discussing  the  subjects  of  Grammar 
and 'The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching'.  His  remarks  were  highly  in- 
structive, and  were  listened  to  with  great  interest.  In  reply  to  the  question 
whether  he  would  employ  corporal  punishment,  he  said:  "I  would  bind  my- 
self to  no  theory.  No  teacher  should ;  but  leave  himself  free  to  be  governed 
by  circumstances.  He  would  have  it  understood  that  corporal  punishment 
might  be  inflicted."  In  the  evening  there  was  a  formal  opening  of  the  Gales- 
burg  High-School  building,  a  noble  structure  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $60,000.  A  general  invitation  had  been  given  to  the  citizens,  and 
great  numbers  were  in  attendance.  A  dozen  toasts  were  read  and  responded 
to,  and  the  occasion  passed  off  pleasantly.  Saturday's  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Miss  M.  A.  West,  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  Miss  S.  L.  Stocking,  and  Prof.  W.  J. 
Beecher,  of  Galesburg,  and  Prof.  A.  J.  Thomson,  of  Abingdon.  Prof.  Thomson 
advocated  the  Phonetic  System.  Under  this  system  the  child  can  accomplish 
as  much  in  one  year  as  in  three  under  the  present  system.  As  an  evidence  of 
its  merits,  he  introduced  to  the  teachers  his  little  boy,  6  years  of  age,  to  whose 
instruction  he  had  given  but  little  time,  and  who  delighted  every  one  with  his 
correct  and  beautiful  pronunciations  in  phonetic  spelling  and  reading.  The 
weather  continued  unusually  fine  throughout  the  institute.  The  teachers  will 
long  remember  this  as  a  very  pleasant  meeting,  and  one  of  great  interest  and 
profit.  After  adojDting  the  following  resolutions,  the  Association  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  Knox  County  Teachers'  Institute  desire  to  express  great  indebtedness  to 
the  ministers  of  religious  truth,  who,  by  their  presence,  prayers,  and  counsels,  have  so  em- 
phatically intimated  tlie  necessity,  importance  and  dignity  of  our  worli. 

That  this  institute,  cheered  by  the  liberal  appreciation  of  our  labors,  and  stimulated  by  the 
indications  of  progress,  never  will  abate  our  zeal,  nor  shrink  from  the  responsibilities  of  our 
position  as  the  guardians  of  Popular  Education. 

That  the  Illinois  Teacher  is  recognized  by  us  as  the  organ  of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  our  vocation,  and  entitled  to  our  support. 

That  the  impressive  utterances  of  '  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  ',  by  our  tal- 
ented chief  orator  and  most  able  and  efficient  lecturer.  President  Edwards,  move  us,  by  their 
inspiration,  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  responsibilities,  and  to  Increased  efforts  in  our  pro- 


That  as  flowers  never  put  on  theii-  best  clothes  for  Sunday,  but  wear  their  spotless  raiment 
and  exhale  their  sweet  odors  every  day,  so  should  we,  as  educators,  let  our  lives,  free  from 
stain,  ever  give  forth  the  fragrance  of  the  love  of  learning,  the  love  of  man,  and  the  love  of 
God ;  and  hence. 

That  the  man  whose  mouth  carrins  tobacco,  and  whose  filthy  spittle  soils  a  floor,  during  this 
'aolden  Age',  oughttobetauglit  (Ucciicy  )iy  some  influence  more  potent,  if  possible,  than 
the  presence  of  ladies,  or  the  resii:iints  nf  public  opinion  ;  and  that,  as  the  influence  of  the 
teacher's  example  is  no  less  but  vustlv  -nater  than  that  of  his  precept,  no  one  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  solemn  responsibilUie;s  of  our  vocation  who  is  not  sufficiently  manly  to  ab- 
stain from  the  degi-ading  and  corrupting  use  of  that  vile  weed. 

That  the  present  session  of  our  institute  has  been  one  of  rare  interest,  and  that  those  whose 
circumstances,  or  want  of  inclination  and  enterprise,  have  kept  them  away  have  missed  a 
choice  entertainment,—  one  highly  calculated  to  foster  in  us  an  aflectionate  sympathy  and 
mutual  esteem  as  coworkers  in  our  common  glorious  field. 

That  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  ought  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  institute,  and  partici- 
pate in  its  proceedings ;  and  that  those  who  do  not  should  fail  to  receive  any  compensation 
for  the  misdirected  use  of  the  institute's  consecrated  moments. 

That  Colleges,  Seminaries,  Academies,  and  Public  Schools,  being  naturally  related  to  each 
other  as  parts  of  the  great  educating  power,  should  labor  together  tor  each  other's  benefit. 
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That  the  tendency  upon  the  part  of  teachers  to  over-assist  their  pupils  damages  the  minds 
of  the  latter,  destroying  that  noble  element  of  human  nature  —  self-reliance. 

That  the  Association  respectfully  request  of  President  Edwards  a  copy  of  his  able  and  elo- 
quent address  for  publication. 

That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  the  county  papers, 
copies  of  these  resolutions  for  publication. 

B.  P.  Marsh,  President. 
Ira  E.  Harsh,  Secretar}'. 

Lasalle  County  Institute  met  at  Xew  Rutland,  April  2d,  and  continued  in 
session  three  days.  The  efficient  County  Superintendent,  Rev.  J.  M.  Day,  acted 
as  presiding  officer,  and  Wm.  Brad}'  was  elected  Secretary.  The  exercises  of 
the  first  day  were  a  drill  in  Reading,  by  L.  B.  Hudson,  of  Aurora;  one  in  Spell- 
ing, by  Mr.  Day ;  an  exercise  in  Gymnastics,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cook,  of  the  Nor- 
mal University;  Recitations,  by  Prof.  Hudson;  instruction  in  Penmanship,  by 
Mr.  A.  Splittstosser,  of  Peru;  and  exercises  in  Reading,  by  President  Edwards, 
of  the  Normal.  In  the  evening,  after  discussion  of  the  subject  '  Thoroughness 
in  Teaching',  a  lecture  was  given  by  Pres.  Edwards.  The  second  and  third 
days,  in  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Lenox,  gave  a  drill  in  Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic  and  Mathematical  Geography,  and  Mr.  Powell  an  exercise 
in  Gymnastics.  The  evening  of  the  second  day  a  lecture  was  given  by  Pres. 
Edwards,  on  the  Subject  'A  Teacher  may  be  a  Man'.  The  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  —  President,  J.  M.  Day;  Vice-Presidents,  0.  M.  Tucker 
and  J.  H.  Goodrich;  Secretary,  Wm.  Brady;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Powell.  Among 
the  resolutions,  after  extending  the  customary  thanks  to  instructors,  lecturers, 
railroads,  citizens,  etc.,  are  the  following: 

That  teachers'  institutes  fullv  compensate  teachers  for  the  time  and  money  expended  in  at- 
tending them,  by  affording  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  opportunities  for  friendly 
greetings,  and  plea.sant  associations. 

That  we  hereby  thank  the  present  efficient  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Lasalle  county,  for  their 

fenerous  appropriation  of  §100  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  institute,  and  also  Mr.  Wm. 
'aul,  of  Peru,  for  his  unrecompensed  efforts  in  procuring  this  appropriation. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  institute  was  the  prominence  given  to  the  primary 
and  elementary  branches,  and  esjiecially  to  reading.  The  session  was  well  at- 
tended throughout,  nearly  100  teachers  being  present. 

Randolph  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  Chester,  on  Tuesday,  April  2d, 
and  continued  in  session  three  days.  We  had  no  prominent  lecturers  or  in- 
structors with  us ;  but  we  managed  as  best  we  could,  by  having  one  of  our 
teachers  give  a  drill,  or  explain  his  method  of  teaching,  and  then  the  members 
discussed  the  merits  of  the  proposed  method,  suggesting  such  improvements  as 
they  thought  would  be  beneficial.  Although  our  '  Egyptian  '  institutes,  held 
away  down  here  in  this  almost  inaccessible  part  of  the  state,  may  not  be  as  in- 
teresting or  instructive  as  those  held  where,  being  blessed  with  railroads,  no 
trouble  is  experienced  in  securing  the  services  of  the  most  prominent  educa- 
tional men  of  the  state,  we  feel  somewhat  benefited  by  them,  and  go  away 
strengthened  for  our  work.  This  is  the  third  meeting  of  the  institute  of  this 
county  since  its  organization.  The  interest  in  it  has  steadily  increased  A  few 
of  our  teachers  are  alive,  and  awake  to  the  work  before  them :  thej'  are  aware 
that  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility,  and  they  are  making  all  possible  efforts 
both  to  improve  themselves,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  schools  over 
the  county.  We  have  the  stuff — the  intelligent  children  —  here  to  make  good 
schools  of:  what  we  need  is  a  little  more  interest  among  the  people,  and  a  few 
more  good  teachers.  Our  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Sparta,  during  the  last 
week  in  August,  when  we  hope  to  have  as  interesting  a  time  as  any  other  place 
in  the  state.  We  hope  our  etibrts  to  procure  some  assistance  may  be  successful. 
In  the  mean  time  we  do  the  best  we  can.  T.  M.  Nichol,  Secretary. 

The  Democrat  says  of  the  above:  "We  have  attended  its  sessions,  and  feel 
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that  it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  in  the  highest  terms  the  uecessity  of  all  per- 
sons becoming  members,  and  assisting  with  mind  and  money  the  progress  of 
the  noble  work  for  which  the  institute  is  laboring.  When  we  think  of  the  val- 
uable information  which  the  few  that  conducted  the  late  sessions  of  the  insti- 
tute must  have  received  by  their  mutual  efforts,  we  are  surprised  that  any  one 
would  allow  these  glorious  opportunities  of  receiving  and  imparting  knowledge 
to  pass  unheeded.  The  good  citizens  of  Chester  are  undoubtedly  anxious  for 
the  success  of  our  teachers  in  their  work ;  and  their  appreciation  of  the  exer- 
cises and  efforts  lately  witnessed  is  manifest,  since  the  institute  was  compelled 
to  quit  our  spacious  school-rooms  and  seek  the  more  spacious  Presbyterian 
Church  for  means  of  accommodation." 

Winnebago  County. —  The  institute  for  this  county  held  its  session  at  Cherry 
Valley,  commencing  April  2d  and  continuing  three  days.  Upon  organization, 
Mr.  Andrew,  County  Superintendent,  was  elected  President,  with  Mr.  A.  Mar- 
tin, of  Guilford,  Secretary.  The  attendance  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  was  lai-ge,  the  number  of  names  enrolled  by  the  Secretary  reaching,  on 
Friday,  about  1.33.  This  is  considerably  the  largest  number  enrolled  at  any  in- 
stitute ever  held  in  the  county.  The  following  is  the  order  of  exercises  for  the 
successive  days.  Each  of  the  exercises  mentioned  consisted  of  practical  illus- 
trations, by  teachers,  either  upon  the  board  or  by  treating  the  institute  as  a 
class,  of  the  different  methods  of  presenting  the  subjects  under  discussion,  and 
was  followed  by  about  fifteen  minutes  of  criticism  and  discussion.  Tuesday, 
A.  M. —  Arithmetic,  by  0.  F.  Barbour,  of  the  South-Eockford  School;  Reading, 
by  Mr.  Blodgett;  Orthography,  by  Dr.  Allen.  Tuesday,  p.  m. —  Grammar,  Mr. 
Andrew;  Geography,  Mr.  Blodgett.  Recess.  Mental  Arithmetic.  Wednes- 
day, A.M. —  Reading,  by  Mr.  Blodgett;  Mental  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Barbour;  Or- 
thography, Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana;  Answering  questions  proposed  through 
the  medium  of  a  question-box.  Wednesday,  p.  m. —  Grammar,  by  Mr.  Andrew; 
social  intercourse ;  Geography,  Mr.  Sheldon,  from  the  State  N'ormal  School, 
also  Mr.  Brown ;  Mental  Arithmetic,  first,  by  Miss  Mary  Abell,  followed  by 
Miss  Hazen.  Thursday,  a.m. —  Reading,  l^Ir.  Brown;  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Mr.  Barbour.  Recess.  Discussion  of  'The  best  method  of  establishing  and 
conducting  schools'.  Thursday,  p.m. —  Grammar,  W.  S.  Young,  of  Harrison; 
Geography,  W.  H.  Durham,  County  Superintendent  of  Boone  Co.;  Writing, 
Mr.  Young.  Friday,  a.m. —  Geography,  Grammar,  Answering  questions.  Fri- 
day, P.M. —  Owing  to  examination  of  teachers  by  Mr.  Andrew,  held  in  another 
building,  but  few  remained;  but,  under  Mr.  Blodgett's  direction,  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  various  exercises  and  discussions  in  Arithmetic,  History,  and 
Reading.  The  discussion  of  questions  arising  from  these  exercises  was  often 
A'ery  animated  and  interesting,  bringing  out  the  experience  and  observation  of 
the  teachers  in  regard  to  discijjline,  punishment  of  scholars,  different  methods 
of  conducting  classes,  the  duties  of  teachers,  and  many  other  questions  which 
present  themselves  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  a  school.  Two  critics 
were  appointed  for  each  half-day,  and  but  little  that  was  subject  to  criticism 
escaped  their  notice.  Among  the  gentlemen  from  without  the  county  who  took 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  institute  were  Mr.  Sheldon,  from  the  State  Normal 
Sohool;  Mr.  W.  H.  Durham,  County  Superintendent  of  Boone  Co.;  and  Mr. 
Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana.  The  last-named  of  these  gentlemen 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  rendered  valuable  service  by  pre- 
senting in  a  very  interesting  manner  his  methods  of  conducting  classes  in 
Geography,  Grammar,  and  Reading.     One  of  the  most  interesting  and  profita- 
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ble  features  of  the  institute  was  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  The  first  of  these  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Blodgett.  His  lecture  was  practical,  and  to  the  point,  abounding  in  useful 
hints,  and  evincing  a  thorough  understanding,  by  the  lecturer,  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  It  was  devoted  principally  to  the  consideration  of 
the  obstacles  to  thorough  mental  culture  and  successful  teaching.  The  second 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Rev.  D.  M,  Reed.  Among  other  things,  he  urged 
teachers  to  endeavor  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  their  vocation ;  to  strive  to 
kindle  within  their  pupils  a  spirit  of  earnest  inquirj',  and  lead  them  to  form 
habits  of  close  and  careful  observation ;  to  teach  with  thoroughness  whatevef 
is  taught;  and  to  endeavor,  by  the  use  of  kindness  ajid  love,  to  win  the  hearts 
of  their  scholars.  On  Thursday  evening  the  last  lecture  of  the  course  was 
given  by  Mr.  Kinney.  He  addressed  the  teachers  u}x)n  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  their  vocation ;  showing  the  moulding  influence  which  they 
have  over  the  minds  and  characters  of  those  intrusted  to  their  care,  and 
urging  them  to  use  this  influence  aright.  Their  calling  is  closely  allied  to  the 
clergyman's,  and  to  teachers,  more  than  to  any  other  class  of  persons,  does  the 
latter  look  for  encouragement  and  assistance  in  his  own  labors.  On  Friday 
evening  the  institute  met  for  a  sociable.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted,  together  with  the  usual  thanks  to  the  people  for  their  cordial  reception. 

That  Prof.  Jas.  H.  Blodgett,  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Kinney,  by  their  able  and  in- 
structive lectures,  have  done  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  education. 

That  we  recommend  the  Illinois  Teacher  to  the  patronage  of  teachers  throughout  the  county. 

That  we  hereby  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Andrew  for  his  labors  witiius,  and  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  e.'sercises  of  the  session. 

Marion  County. —  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Marion  County  Teachers' 
Institute  to  furnish  for  publication  in  the  Teacher  a  short  account  of  said  meet- 
ing. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  request,  and  to  say  that  we 
had  a  good  time,  and  five  days  of  it.  About  fifty  teachers  were  present,  took  a 
part  in  the  daily  exercises,  and  have  gone  to  their  schools  with  an  increased 
zeal  for  the  good  cause.  In  short,  success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  our  worthy 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Hugh  Moore,  and  the  educational  interests  of  our  county 
are  growing  brighter,  brighter,  brighter.  This  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Old 
Marion  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one  —  a  success, 
even  in  Egypt.  Onward,  yes,  upwaixl,  we  hope.  Marion  county  is  the  banner 
count)'-  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Her  schools  compare  favorably  with  those  in 
the  central  and  northern  jjortious,  and  will,  ere  long,  under  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  our  good  Superintendent,  walk  side  by  side  with  those  of  Sangamon 
and  McLean.  We  have  resolved  to  be  second  to  none.  Please  note  the  proph- 
ecy. I  will  only  add  that  among  other  resolutions  passed  by  the  institute  is 
the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  teacher  to  take  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

James  N.  Patrick. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Chicago. —  J.  L.  Pickard,  Esq.,  has  been  unanimously  reelected  to  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  at  a  salary  of  $3,600  per  annum.  This  is 
a  just  compliment  to  Mr.  Pickard's  past  management  of  the  schools,  and  a 
proper  appreciation  of  real  merit.     Mrs.  Jennie  Leadbeater,  of  the  Moselev 
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School,  and  Miss  Mary  E,  Barney,  of  the  Jones  School,  have  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  in  their  respective  schools.  Frank  B.  Williams,  Esq.,  has 
been  elected  Principal  of  the  John-Street  School,  to  be  opened  May  6th. 
Messrs.  F.  A.  Eastman  and  T.  M.  Avery  have  been  elected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  place  of  Messrs.  E.  Blac-kman  and  C.  N.  Holden. 
Messrs.  M.  W.  Leavitt  and  R.  M.  Guilford  were  reelected.  The  Common  Coun- 
cil have  authorized  the  sale  of  $20U,0U0  in  city  bonds  for  school-construction 
purposes,  as  the  Board  shall  need  them.  Ground  has  already  been  broken  for 
the  erection  of  one  building  to  accommodate  90^)  pupils.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  reorganized  for  the  ensuing  year  by  electing  G.  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Pres- 
ident, and  S.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

Decatur. —  The  schools  closed  their  second  term  March  22d.  The  following 
invitation  was  sent  to  all  the  parents : 

— — School,  March  20th,  1867. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. :  The  examination  of  the  classes  in  this  school  of  which  your 

is  a  member  will  take  place  as  follows : ■ 

You  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  at  the  hours  mentioned,  and  as  much  longer  as  yoa 

can  make  it  convenient.  Yours  respectfully, ,  Teacher. 

The  blank  was  filled  by  giving  the  hour  when  the  examination  of  the  child, 
in  each  one  of  his  studies,  would  take  place.  The  result  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree satisfactory.  The  school-rooms  were  crowded  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  the  close  of  the  day.  Parents  who  were  not  able  to  sjieud  a  day  in  the 
school,  and  then,  perhaps,  not  hear  their  own  child  recite  at  all,  were  very 
willing  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  hearing  their  children  examined.  The  ex- 
aminations continued  three  days,  during  which  time  over  1,000  persons  visited 
the  schools.  The  Board  appointed  committees  to  visit  the  different  schools, 
examine  them,  and  then  rejDort  the  result  of  their  observations.  These  reports 
show  that  the  schools  are  well  taught.,  well  governed,  and  are  giving  good  sat- 
isfactioit  to  the  citizens.  The  Board  have  just  advertised  for  proposals  for  a 
new  school-house,  to  be  erected  this  snmmer. 

Hancock  County. —  [We  have  received  the  following  notice  ft-om  the  County 
Superintendent,  G.  W.  Batcbelder,  Esq.  We  trust  the  committee  will  exercise 
a  wise  consideration  in  deciding  upon  their  recommendations,  and  that  these 
may  have  much  influence  for  good.]  We  are  trying  to  have  a  thorough  revision 
of  text- books  in  our  county,  as  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  in  this  respect, 
exists  at  present.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  institute  the  following  members 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  recommend  suitable  books  for  the  county,  and  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  call  meetings  of  school -officers  to  facilitate  matters, 
Ansel  E.  Dickenson,  Hamilton;  F.  C.  Crane,  Augusta;  Miss  Adel  Vincent, 
LaHarpe;  and  the  County  Superintendent,  Carthage. 

Industrial  University. —  The  Trustees,  at  their  meeting  of  May  8th  and  9th, 
voted  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Eegent  to  §4,000.  It  was  decided  not  to  open 
the  University  to  students  before  the  first  of  March,  1868.  Judge  Brown 
oflfered  a  preamble  and  resolution,  setting  forth  that  the  County  of  Champaign 
has  faithfully  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  law  for  the  location  and  endow- 
ment of  the  University,  in  conveying  to  the  board  perfect  and  unincumbered 
titles  to  the  identical  proj^erty  offered  the  legislature,  including  900  acres  of 
land,  $50,000  in  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  freights,  $20,000  in  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  and  $100,000  in  Champaign  County  bonds,  together  with  the  Uni- 
versity Building;  in  view  of  which  facts,  the  Industrial  University  is  hereby 
located  at  Urbaua,  Champaign  county:  which,  after  a  full  and  free  discussion, 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mt.  Carmel. —  The  local  paper  says:  "The  fact  is,  and  needs  no  comment, 
Mr.  Carl  Roedel  is  a  first-class  and  experienced  teacher,  and  is  seconded  by  an 
able  corps  of  assistants.  Our  schools  are  not  surpassed,  and  we  are  glad  to  re- 
cord that  the  cause  of  education  in  our  city  is  progressing.  Dr.  James  Leeds, 
our  worthy  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ought  to  be  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion and  receive  the  commendation  of  all  lovers  of  education,  for  his  untiring 
energy  and  marked  improvement  in  our  county  schools." 

Mt.  Carroll. —  The  Union  School  in  this  place,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  is  reported  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  fully  attended. 
From  the  report  of  the  Examining  Committee  in  the  Mirror,  wt  learn  that  the 
attendance  during  last  term  was  450.  Mr.  T.  is  assisted  by  Miss  Forbes,  Miss 
L.  Bartholomew,  Miss  Belle  Mumma,  Miss  V.  Seymour,  and  Miss  Mattie  Olney. 

[Lack  of  room  again  compels  us  to  defer  a  large  amount  of  matter,  cona»tingof  news  items 
and  notices  of  books.—  Publisher.] 
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EDUCATION     OF    THE     HEART. 


We  are  told  that  'knowledge  is  power';  to  'beware  when  God  lets 
loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet',  etc  And  knowledge  is  power,  and  the 
thinker  can  put  in  motion  tremendous  forces.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true 
that  the  heart  bears  sway  over  all  in  heaven  and  earth.  Intellect, 
impelled  and  guided  by  the  heart, —  thought,  speeding  through  the 
universe,  all  aglow  with  the  light  and  heat  of  feeling,  accomplishes  its 
highest  mission.  The  great  souls  that  burn  in  the  centres  of  intellect- 
ual spheres,  with  power  to  control  the  orbits  of  numerous  revolving 
minds,  are  greatest  when,  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  they  shine  into 
the  lowliest  vales  of  earth  with  such  a  pure  and  loving  light  that  the 
tenderest  infant  germs  reach  up  confidingly  to  catch  their  vivifying 
smiles,  and  are  nourished  into  vigorous  life  by  their  benign  ministry. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  become  a  nation  of  thinkers;  that  our  free 
schools  must  give  tlie  keys  of  knowledge  to  all  the  families  of  the 
land:  but  it  is  also  true  that,  without  a  simultaneous  and  powerful 
influence  on  the  youthful  hearts  which  receive  them,  but  a  small  part 
of  the  teacher's  work  will  have  been  accomplished. 

In  this  most  important  part  of  education,  the  primary  school  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  institutions  which  deal  with  pupils  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  their  education,  because  the  infant  heart  is 
there  accessible  in  its  purest  and  most  impressible  state.  Teachers 
surrounded  by  little  children  are  in  good  company,  if  they  only  know 
it:  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  this  world.  Jesus  certainly 
taught  that  ordinary  men  and  women  must  improve  greatly  before 
they  can  take  rank  with  them  in  the  estimation  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
and  Purity. 

All  their  future  powers  and  experiences,  as  yet  but  in  embryo  and 

in  dreams,  are  easily  concentrated  and  condensed  into  the  love  of  God: 

they  are  '•  ready  to  offer  to  their  Creator  the  flame  and  perfume  of  an 

existence  which  as  yet  nothing  has  profaned,  or  deadened,  or  withered." 
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~"0h!  what  exquisite  sensibilities,  what  beautiful  imaginings,  what 
holy  faith,  what  unselfish  affection,  do  we  find  in  little  ones  amid  the 
rudest  surroundings!  What  refined  and  pure  and  lovely  children 
are  given  to  coarse  parents,  who  tread  under  their  brutish  feet  the 
choicest  pearls  of  human  nature!  What  an  awful  waste  has  there 
been,  through  all  the  groaning  ages,  of  the  capacities  of  humanity! 
How  are  we  dwarfed  and  weakened  now  for  the  want  of  those  elevat- 
ing and  holy  influences  which  might  have  come  streaming  down  the 
centuries,  had  all  the  spirits  which  have  been  clothed  in  mortal  flesh 
been  developed  into  power  and  beauty  by  a  perfect  Christian  culture! 

What  mind  can  compute  the  loss  to  the  world  of  the  richly-endowed 
beings  who  have  appeared  on  earth,  only  to  depart  in  early  death,  for 
want  of  the  delicate  and  skillful  nurture  which  the  pure  in  heart  alone 
can  bestow? 

Those  who  have  been  long  observers  on  the  stage  of  life  can  easily 
recognize  in  one  little  drama  the  representative  of  thousands  which 
occur  in  a  single  generation.  A  delicate  babe,  of  angelic  beauty,  was 
sent  to  a  home  where  hard,  selfish,  wearing  toil  had  deadened  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  the  human  heart:  where  the  husband  was  accustomed 
to  beat  the  wife,  and  the  wife  to  revile  the  husband,  and  the  other 
children  gave  sad  evidence  of  the  effect  of  evil  influences  over  them. 
His  fretful  mother  complained  of  the  Providence  that  gave  her  another 
infant  after  she  had  toiled  so  hard  and  reared  so  many,  and  she 
grudged  the  labor  and  fatigue  which  his  presence  in  the  family  in- 
volved. But  the  child,  unconscious  of  his  harsh  reception,  grew  into 
a  rare  loveliness,  and  lay  like  a  flower  of  heavenly  beauty  on  his  coarse 
mother's  bosom.  His  life  advanced  into  the  sweetness  of  prattling 
childhood,  and,  like  other  little  ones  who  are  accounted  nuisances  at 
home,  he  was  early  thrust  into  the  great  crowd  of  children  that  throng 
the  common  schools.  Here  he  was  worried  and  abused  by  the  health- 
ier and  sturdier  boys,  and  at  last,  faint,  and  weak,  in  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  which  every  where  surrounded  him,  his  infant  feet  tired 
of  the  rough  pilgrimage,  and  he  lay  down  to  die.  There  was  no  home 
for  his  spirit  here,  and  he  hastened  to  the  loving  arms  of  him  who 
said  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  His  pure  and  beautiful 
thoughts,  the  holy  aspirations  of  his  infant  heart,  had  never  found 
appreciation  or  response;  and  he  was  withering  like  the  fragrant  flow- 
er that  lifts  its  graceful  cup  by  the  wayside,  and,  in  stead  of  receiving 
the  refreshing  dew,  is  filled  with  dust  by  the  passing  hoofs. 

He  went  quickly  down  into  the  dark  valley,  and  soon  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  the  death-angel's  wing:  but,  in  stead  of  shrinking  with  ter- 
ror, he  made  his  miserable  parents  understand  that  something  exceed- 
ing bright  and  beautiful  was  before  him,  and.  with  radiant  countenance 
and  uplifted  little  hand,  he  tried  to  tell  them  what  he  saw;  but  in  the 
effort  his  breath  failed,  the  white  liand  dropped,  and,  with  the  glory  of 
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that  celest;al  vision  stamped  u\>(ni  them,  his  lovely  features  settled 
into  the  last  long  sleep. 

"Some  times  one  digging  in  Golconda's  mines  will  turn  up  a  pebble 
with  rugged  face  and  covered  with  mire,  the  sunbeams  reflected  only 
from  one  little  spot,  worn  smooth  by  long  abrasion  of  the  sand.  But 
skilled  eyes  know  that  it  is  a  diamond,  and  skilled  fingers  take  it  up 
tenderly  and  polish  it  for  a  king's  diadem." 

No  wealth  of  gold  or  gems  can  enrich  the  world  so  much  as  the  re- 
demption and  perfect  development  of  one  human  soul.  Yet  these 
immortal  jewels,  in  their  rough  and  unattractive  condition,  are  lying 
in  all  our  paths.  There  are  myriads  of  diamonds,  and  mountains  of 
gems.  Are  there  heaven-anointed  eyes  to  discern  the  hidden  wealth, 
and  cunning  hands  to  uncover  the  brilliant  beauty? 

In  the  good  providence  of  God,  a  very  great  multitude  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Northern  States  have  received  an  intellectual  and  moral 
training  which  prepares  them  eminently  for  the  care  and  culture  of 
these  'poor  and  needy  little  children'.  In  the  same  good  providence 
of  God,  the  southern  half  of  our  republic  is  laid  open  to  the  pitying 
gaze  of  all  who  love  the  great  '  Teacher  sent  from  God ' :  and,  in  the 
appeals  for  sympathy  and  aid  which  are  borne  on  every  southern 
breeze,  they  hear  the  echoes  of  the  old  injunction  "Feed  my  lambs." 
Who  can  reckon  the  spiritual  treasures  that  will  be  buried  underneath 
the  poverty  and  ignorance,  the  crime  and  misery,  that  will  crush  and 
overwhelm  the  children  there,  if  they  are  not  rescued  by  the  piety  and 
culture  hei-e? 

If  our  social  and  political  institutions  are  superior  to  any  others  on 
the  globe,  they  are  so  only  because  the  soul  of  man,  irrespective  of 
its  surroundings,  is  valued  more  here  than  elsewhere.  If  we  are  to 
rear  a  '  temple  of  living  liberty  that  will  overarch  a  continent',  marble 
and  granite  will  not  suffice  to  represent  the  '  lively  stones'  which  must 
sparkle  in  all  the  lofty  arches,  and  reflect  the  blazing  sunbeams  from 
all  its  stately  pillars.  This  temple  can  only  be  built  of  the  cultured 
minds  and  purified  hearts  of  the  whole  people.  And  where  can  the 
whole  people  be  nurtured  and  developed  but  in  the  common  schools, 
well  endowed  and  skillfully  conducted  in  every  neighborhood,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land?  If  the  American  ideal  of 
national  strength,  and  symmetry,  and  beauty,  shall  ever  be  attained, 
it  will  have  been  reached  by  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  oper- 
ating mainly  through  the  quiet  but  mighty  agency  of  the  teachers  in 
these  perfected  schools. 


"  There  were  the  ruby  rocks, 
And  ihcTC  in  blocks  the  quarried  diamonds  lay. 
Opal  and  emerald  mountain,  amethyst, 
Sapphire,  and  chrysoprase,  and  jacinth  stood 
With  the  still  action  of  %  star,  all  light, 
Like  sea-based  icebergs  blinding.     These  with  tools 
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Tempered  in  Heaven  the  band  angelic  wrought, 
And  raised,  and  fitted,  having  first  laid  down 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  holy  dome 
On  bright  and  beaten  gold;  and  all  the  while 
A  song  of  glory  hovered  round  the  work, 
Like  rainbow  round  a  fountain." 
Woodburn,  Illinois. 


OVERWOKK. 


Theough  the  whole  country,  east  and  west,  the  laboring  classes  are 
very  generally  raising  an  earnest  protest  against  what  they  claim  to  be 
an  undue  amount  of  physical  toil.  They  claim  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  hours  of  labor  per  day  produces  too  great  an  exhaustion  of  the 
bodily  energies,  and  that  no  time  or  disposition  is  left  for  needed  men- 
tal and  moral  improvement  or  for  recreation.  We  earnestly  wish  suc- 
cess to  every  movement  tending  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  masses. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fit  question  to  ask  whether  a  zeal  for  an  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  our  people  is  not  so  great  a«  to  urge  upon  their 
children  too  much  mental  labor.  With  the  features  of  our  system 
which  tend  to  overstimulate  the  ambition  of  children  in  school,  are 
not  the  results  weakening  to  both  the  bodily  and  mental  powers?  Are 
not  the  hours  of  instruction,  especially  of  small  children,  so  numerous 
as  to  be  positively  injurious? 

On  this  point,  we  present  some  extracts  from  a  lecture  by  E.  A. 
Meredith,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, upon  'Short  School  Time,  with  Military  or  Naval  Drill'.  In  it, 
direct  reference  is  made  to  the  school  system  of  the  United  States. 
The  lecture  is  given  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  Upper 
Canada,  for  October,  1866,  kindly  furnished  us  by  Hon.  E.  Ryerson, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Canada. 

"Present  Routine  of  Education  at  the  Schools. —  First,  then,  let  us 
consider  briefly  the  routine  of  education  at  present  pursued  in  the 
majority  of  our  public  schools,  and  examine  what  are  its  effects  upon 
the  mental  and  bodily  health  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  it. 

"  We  shall  here  quote  the  words  of  a  recent  able  writer  in  the  States, 
who  has  discussed  this  subject  with  reference  to  the  school  system  of 
the  Union.  His  remarks,  however,  are  as  applicable  to  the  school 
system  of  Canada  as  to  that  of  the  United  States: 

'"Six  hours  a  day,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  allotted  school  time  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Occasionally  we  find  it  five,  and  as  often 
probably  seven.  The  rooms,  with  some  exceptions,  are  badly  warmed 
and  badly  ventilated;  the  thermometer  ranging,  in  winter,  from  55  to 
80,  and  the  air  contaminated  by  the  respiration  of  one  or  two  hundred 
pairs  of  lungs,  and  the  impurities  that  arise  from  a  leaky,  overheated 
stove  or  furnace.     The  time  not  devoted  to  study  is  occupied  in  reci- 
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tations,  or  exercises  that  require  a  considerable  degree  of  mental  ac- 
tivity. To  accomjjlisli  all  the  tasks,  the  regular  school  hour^  are  sel- 
dom sufficient,  and  more  or  less  time  must  be  given  to  study  out  of 
pchool.  It  may  be  a  single  hour;  it  may  be  two,  three,  or  lour.  The 
time  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  tasks:  by  the  ambition, 
capacity,  or  excessive  anxiety,  of  the  pupil.  With  quick-witted  child- 
ren, who  have  no  very  strong  desire  to  excel,  and  those  who  have 
neither  desire  nor  capacity  to  excel,  it  is  short.  On  the  contrary,  with 
the  sluggish,  but  conscientious  intellects,  with  the  ambitious  who  strive 
for  distinction,  and  the  morbidly  sensitive  and  timid,  it  is  long.' 

"The  author  from  whom  I  have  quoted  then  gives  several  examples 
of  the  lessons  learned  in  a  daj'  in  several  public  schools  taken  at  ran- 
dom, and  adds: 

'"These  may  be  considered  as  average  examples  of  the  amount  of 
work  now  put  upon  the  youthful  brain.  They  are  the  first  that  came 
to  hand,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  additional  statistics  of  this 
kind  would  oftener  show  a  larger  than  a  smaller  requirement.  They 
will  enable  every  one  to  judge  for  himself  with  sufhcient  accuracy 
whether  the  strain  to  whicii  they  subject  the  mind  is  or  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  highest  degree  of  healthy  endurance.' 

"  Evening  Study. — '  In  connection  with  this  matter  of  out-of-school 
study,  it  must  be  considered  that  much  of  it  is  pursued  in  the  evening, 
often  until  a  late  hour, —  a  practice  more  pernicious  to  the  health,  in 
youth  or  adult,  than  any  other  description  of  mental  exercise.  The 
brain  is  in  no  condition  for  sleep  immediately  after  such  occupation. 
The  mind  is  swarming  with  verbs  and  fractions  and  triangles,  and  a 
tedious  hour  or  two  must  pass  away  before  it  falls  into  a  restless, 
scarcely  refreshing  slumber.  Jaded  and  dispirited,  it  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  the  day  wuth  little  of  that  buoyancy  which  comes  only  from 
'natures  sweet  restorer'. 

'"Thus  it  is  that  in  all  our  cities  and  populous  villages  the  tender 
mind  is  kept  in  a  state  of  the  highest  activity  and  effort,  six  or  eight 
hours  a  day,  for  several  years  in  succession,  with  only  such  intervals  of 
rest  as  are  furnished  by  the  weekly  holiday,  and  the  occasional  vaca- 
tion. Sunday  can  hardly  be  admitted  among  these  intervals,  for  that 
day  has  also  its  special  school,  with  its  lessons  and  rewards.  In  other 
words,  it  is  subjected  to  an  amount  of  task-work  which,  estimated 
merely  bj'  the  time  it  requires,  is  greater  than  what  may  be  considered 
a  proper  allowance  to  a  cultivated  adult  mind.'         .... 

"  Physical  Evils  Experienced. —  But  besides  these  evils  to  the  mental 
health  of  children,. resulting  from  the  strain  upon  their  mental  pow- 
ers, there  is  the  physical  evil  resulting  from  the  prolonged  and  unnat- 
ural physical  restraint  and  sedentary  confinement  of  children.  We 
have  high  authority  for  stating  that  the  enforced  stillness  of  growing 
boys  or  girls  in  a  school-room,  however  well  warmed  and  ventilated, 
for  five  or  six  hours  in  the  day,  is  a  violation  of  the  primary  laws  of 
physiology.  The  restlessness  and  inattention  of  the  unfortunate  little 
victims  of  our  modern  system,  alter  a  few  hours'  schooling,  their  irre- 
pressible eagerness  to  escape  from  their  restraint,  notwithstanding  all 
the  artifices  of  the  teacher  to  interest  them,  might  of  themselves  warn 
us  that  we  are  doing  violence  to  nature.  "The  chief  question',  writes 
Dr.  Schreiber,  of  Leipsic,  is,  'how  are  our  children  brought  up?  Is  it 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature'?  The  answer  is  No,  or  we  should  not 
see  so  many  children,  who  were  rosy  and  healthy  before  going  to  school, 
become  pale  and  bloodless  :  fter  attending  school.'  Another  writer 
says:   'Nature  commands  children  to  play  and  romp,  just  as  she  does 
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young  colts  and  lambs.  Pen  them  up  in  school,  fetter  their  limbs, 
shut  them  out  from  God's  sunshine  and  vivifying  breezes,  and  what  do 
we  make  tliem?  Their  physical  integrity  is  certainly  impaired;  but  is 
not  their  intellectual,  nay,  is  not  their  moral  integrity  also  aftected  by 
this  unnatural  and  artificial  system?  In  their  zeal  lor  the  mind,  our 
modern  educationists  would  seem  to  have  altogether  lost  sight  of  the 
body.  They  forget  that  for  the  perfect  man  we  must  have  the  ^mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano' ;  they  consider  not  that  intimate  'consent  between 
mind  and  body',  by  virtue  of  which  the  former  must  suffer,  if  the  lat- 
ter is  neglected. 

"In  our  miodern  system  of  education  the  physical  training  of  child- 
ren has,  for  the  most  part,  been  left  altogether  to  nature  or  to  acci- 
dent. The  evil  effects  of  the  system  have,  therefore,  showii  them- 
selves, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  more  among  girls  than  boys; 
because  the  former  are  less  likely  than  the  latter  to  seek  for  them- 
selves those  out-door  sports  and  amusements  which  counteract,  to 
some  extent,  the  injurious  effect  of  excessive  mental  labor  and  bodily 
confinement. 

"The  Failure  of  Clever  Boys. —  Is  it  not  in  consequence  of  this  un- 
duly severe  mental  toil,  together  with  the  absence  of  proper  physical 
training,  that  we  find  that  many  a  boy  of  high  promise,  the  delight  of 
his  parents,  the  dux  of  his  school,  is  found  to  '  unbeseem  the  promise 
of  his  youth',  and  turn  out  a  very  commonplace,  if  not  a  dull  and 
heavy  man?  Is  not  this  the  reason  why  so  many  intellectual  and  in- 
teresting children  are  like  medlars,  rotten  before  being  ripe,  and  does 
it  not  supply  us  with  the  true  answer  to  Dr.  Johnson's  query;  'What 
becomes  of  all  those  prodigies?' 

"Ancient  and  Modern  System3.—  Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  very  briefly  the  great  and  char- 
acteristic difference  in  this  particular  between  the  modern  system  of 
education  and  that  which  obtained  among  some  of  the  leading  nations 
of  antiquity.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  mark  the  different  de- 
grees of  importance  assigned  to  the  physical  part  of  education  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  world. 

"'Among  the  Persians,'  we  are  told,  'the  entire  education  of  the 
youth  from  their  fifth  to  their  twentieth  year,  was  confined  to  three 
things:  riding,  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  speaking  the  truth.'  Here 
physical  education  is  the  chief,  almost  the  only  element,  and  mental 
education  is  not  even  mentioned  This  is  just  such  a  system  of  edu- 
cation as  we  might  expect  to  find  among  a  people  removed  only  a  few 
degrees  from  the  savage  state.  Advancing  to  times  of  civilization,  we 
come  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Both  these  nations  recognized,  as 
we  all  know,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  mental  education;  and 
it  formed,  accordingly,  an  essential  part  of  their  system  of  education. 
But  still  physical  training  was  by  no  means  neglected:  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  was  regarded  as  an  essential  if  not  the  inost  important  part  of 
the  training  of  the  youth.  The  very  names,  indeed,  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  schools —  Gymnasia  and  ludi  —  indicate  places  intended  prima- 
rily for  physical  exercise. 

"  Looking  at  the  Greek  and  Roman  plan  of  education,  we,  with  our 
modern  views  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of  intellectual  culture, 
may  feel  inclined  to  impeach  it  as  giving  too  much  importance  to 
physical  training,  to  the  disparagement  or  neglect  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion     But  when  Ave  call  over  the  bright  muster-roll  of  poets,  states- 
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men,  orators,  and  historians,  which  both  of  these  nations  produced,  we 
must  pause  before  we  condemn  the  system  of  education  which  can 
point  to  such  splendid  results. 


"First  Eemedv  >'or  thk  Evil. — Having  dwelt  so  fully  upon  the 
grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  other  educational  reformers 
following  in  his  track,  have  impeached  the  modern  system  of  educar 
tion,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  remedies  for  the  evil  of 
which  they  complain  are  two-fold. 

"  1st,  A  reduction  to  the  proper  limits  of  the  time  set  apart  in 
schools  for  book-instruction;  and,  2d,  Systematic  physical  training  of 
the  children;  including  in  that  training,  for  the  male  portion  of  the 
school  population,  naval  or  military  drill,  or  both. 

"The  extent  to  which  the  time  usually  devoted  in  schools  to  book- 
instruction  may  be  advantageously  reduced  is  a  question  of  detail 
which  can  not  probably  be  conclusively  established  until  the  half-time 
system  has  been  submitted  for  a  few  more  years  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience.  Mr.  Chadwick,  indeed,  asserts,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
able  and  intelligent  witnesses  examined  by  him  fully  bear  out  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  ordinary  school  hours  may  be  reduced  one-half,  with- 
out in  the  slightest  degree  diminishing  the  amount  of  book-instruc- 
tion acquired  by  the  pupil  in  a  given  time. 

"Li.MiT  OF  A  Pupil's  Attention. —  Without,  however,  attempting,  here, 
to  fix  with  mathematical  nicety  the  precise  number  of  hours  during 
which  book-instruction  may  be  profitably  carried  on  in  schools,  it 
may,  at  least,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  such  instruction  ceases  to 
be  profitable,  and  should,  therefore,  be  given  up,  when  the  pupil  is  no 
longer  able  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  what  is  taught.  The  instant 
the  pupil  becomes  fatigued  and  tired,  the  instant  he  loses  the  power 
of  bright  voluntary  attention  (as  one  of  the  witnesses  aptly  calls  it),  it  is 
time  to  stop  the  lesson.  Every  thing  done  after  that  is  either  unprof- 
itable or  hurtful,  or  both.  If  a  boy  mal<es  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
keep  his  attention  fixed  on  the  subject  before  him  when  his  capacity 
of  voluntary  attention  is  exhausted,  the  mental  effort  is  injurious.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  boy  merely  makes  believe  that  he  is  attending 
to  his  lesson  when  his  thoughts  are  on  his  marbles  or  his  tops,  he  is 
acquiring  a  dishonest  moral  habit,  that  of  pretending  to  do  what  he  is 
not  doing;  a  fatal  mental  habit,  too  likely  to  cling  to  him  through  life, 
of  looking  at  a  book  without  thinking  of  what  he  is  reading,  a  habit 
of  dawdling  over  work;  a  habit  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  is  so 
invaluable  in  real  life,  that  of  doing  earnestly  the  business  of  the  mo- 
ment; of  thinking  of  it  and  nothing  else  for  the  time,  in  obedience  to 
the  teaching  of  the  golden  maxim  'whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might.'         .... 

"  Mistaken  Views  OF  Education. —  I  can  not,  however,  refrain  from 
alluding,  in  passing,  to  the  very  narrow  and  mistaken  view  which 
many  persons  take  of  education.  Physical  education  they  wholly  ig- 
nore, and  of  intellectual  education  they  take  a  very  one-sided  view. 
"With  tliem  intellectual  education  means  nothing  more  than  imparting 
to  the  child  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  and  they  gauge  the  value 
of  education  by  the  quantity  of  information  acquired  in  a  given  time. 
Whereas  the  aim  and  object  of  education  should  be,  as  the  word  itself 
might  teach  us,  to  secure  the  healthy  growth  and  development  of  the 
whole  man  —  of  all  his  powers  and  faculties,  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
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tellectual.  The  valu(i  even  of  the  iuteilectual  training  which  a  boy 
receives  at  school  or  college  is  not  to  be  tested  solely  or  chiefly  by  the 
amount  o\'  knowltd^e  he  has  acquired,  tiie  number  of  dates  or  facts 
he  may  have  learned;  but  rather  by  the  mental  discipline  he  has  un- 
dergone, the  mental  powfer  and  force  he  has  acquired,  the  intellectual 
tastes  and  habits  he  has  formed;  not  by  the  information  he  has  stored 
up,  but  by  his  thirst  for  information,  his  power  of  grasping  lacts,  his 
faculty  of  judging  rightly;  not,  m  fact,  by  what  he  has  done,  but  what 
he  has  the  power  and  the  will  to  do;  not  by  what  he  is  in  esse,  but  what 
he  is  in  posse.  The  mistake  to  which  i  have  referred,  as  to  the  objects 
of  education,  has  led  to  the  '  cramming '  or  forcing  system,  which  is  the 
bane  of  modern  education.  We  insist  that  every  body  shall  know 
every  thing.  As  one  of  our  most  delightful  modern  essayists  writes: 
'  We  may  in  sober  seriousness  apply  to  the  present  age  the  remark 
which  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  fullness  of  his  wisdom  and  his  fun,  ajjislied 
to  the  master  of  the  Pantologies  at  Cambridge — 'Science  is  our  forte; 
omniscience  is  our  foible' .'  Tlie  advocates  for  this  universal  knowledge 
forget  that  the  mind,  as  Montaigne  says,  must  be  forged  rather  than 
furnished — fed  rather  than  Jilled.  They  forget  that,  of  the  mental  pab- 
ulum which  we  are  forced  to  take  at  school,  none  is  of  any  real  use  to 
us  but  that  portion  (and  it  is  generally  a  very  homoeopathic  portion  of 
the  whole)  which  we  can  digest  and  assimilate  and  make  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  our  own.  All  the  rest  is  useless,  or  rather  it  is  worse 
than  useless;  because  it  tends  to  impair  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the 
mental  faculties,  just  as  an  excess  of  bodily  food  weakens  the  digestive 
organs  and  impairs  the  physical  health  generally. 

"Second  Remedy  for  the  Evil. —  The  second  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
the  present  school  system  is  to  be  found  in  a  proper  course  of  physical 
training  for  the  pupil,  including  in  that  training  (for  boys)  regular  in- 
struction in  military  or  naval  drill,  or  both. 

"  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  no  system  of  physical  education 
should  supersede  that  voluntary  physical  training,  those  'manly  out- 
door games  which  are  the  delight  and  glory  of  the  school-boy:  cricket, 
foot-ball,  prisoner's  base,  and  all  such  tield-game^,  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  very  best  possible  physical  training  that  a  boy  can  have. 
But  there  are  many  schools  where  such  games  can  not  possibly  be  re- 
sorted to;  and  what  shall  we  do  with  these?  Establish  a  system  of 
gymnastics  lor  them?  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that,  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  other  exercises,  gymnastics  may  be  used  advant- 
ageously for  boys  and  girls;  but  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  now-a- 
days  to  overrate  the  value  oi'  artificial  gymnastic  exercises,  and  to 
mistake  muscular  strength  for  health;  and  on  this  point  I  may  quote 
the  words  of  a  recent  able  writer  on  physiology: 

'"Gymnastics  certainly  encourage  the  development,  and  increase 
the  power  of  certain  muscles;  and  those  who  exercise  their  muscles 
in  this  way  will  be  so  far  stronger  than  others.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  persons  are  healthier  than  those  who  take  ordinary  exercise.  It 
is  a  remark  as  old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that  men  who  practice 
gymnastics  are  in  a  dangerous  state  of  health.  They  may  increase  the 
power  of  their  muscular  system;  but,  if  they  do  so,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  body;  and  it  was  remarked  of  old  that  the  atliletes, 
and  others  who  practiced  gymnastic  exercises,  were  subject  to  violent 
disorders,  and  seldom  long-lived. 

•"It  is  difficult  to  prevent  boys  from  taking, too  much  exercise. 
During  the  period  of  growth  great  fatigue  injures  the  general  health. 
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But  even  when  gymnastic  exercises  are  so  maniiged  as  to  avoid  this  in- 
convenience, and  when  they  succeed  in  imparting  to  the  boy  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  muscular  development,  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  natural  adjustment  of  the  functions  is  thus  prevented;  for, 
however  well  fitted  the  frame  of  youth  may  be  for  feats  of  agility,  na- 
ture has  not  adapted  it  for  strength,  the  attainment  of  which  she  de- 
fers until  the  period  of  growth  is  passed;  and,  consequently,  her  plans 
are  deranged  when  muscular  strength  is  artificially  and  prematurely 
obtained.  * 

"  But  admitting,  as  I  am  ready  to  do,  that  gymnastics,  under  proper 
regulations,  may  be  made  useful  for  the  bodily  training  of  youth,  for 
teaching  boys  the  proper  use  of  their  hands  and  limbs  generally,  a 
matter  of  no  slight  importance;  yet  it  would  be  found  costly  and  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  systematized  gymnastics  into  the  schools  of  the 
poorer  classes;  their  usefulness  would  terminate  in  the  physical  bene- 
fits derived  from  them;  their  intellectual  and  moral  effects  would  be 
nil. 

"  To  occupy  a  portion  of  the  time  taken  from  book-instruction,  Mr. 
Chadwick  therefore  advocates  the  introduction  of  regular  military  or 
naval  drill,  as  afi'ording,  under  every  aspect,  the  best  kind  of  physical 
training  for  the  scholars. 

"Evidence  in  favor  of  the  plan  suggested. — The  paper  which  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Chadwick  to  the  commissioners  contains  the  evi- 
dence of  a  number  of  intelligent  witnesses,  principally  school-teachers 
and  military  men,  most  of  whom  speak  as  to  the  results  produced  in 
schools  where  the  half-time  system,  accompanied  by  military  and  naval 
drill,  had  actually  been  tried.  That  evidence  Mr.  Chadwick  triumph- 
antly appeals  to  as  establishing  conclusively  the  great  value  of  military 
drill,  whether  regarded  with  reference  to  —  1st,  The  present  welfare  of 
the  individual  pupil;  or,  2d,  The  interests  of  the  nation. 

"  As  to  the  first  head,  he  holds  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  new 
system  is  attended  with  the  following  sanitary,  moral  and  economical 
benefits  to  the  individual  pupil.     We  quote  Mi'.  Chadwick's  words: 

"1.  Sanitary. — That  the  drill  is  good  (and  for  defective  constitu- 
tions requisite)  for  correction  of  congenital  bodily  defects  and  taints, 
with  which  the  young  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  population, 
especially  the  young  of  the  poorer  town  pojiulations,  are  affected;  and 
that  for  these  purposes  the  climbing  of  masts,  and  other  operations  of 
the  naval  drill,  and  swimming,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  military  drill,  and  when  properly  taught  are  greatly 
liked  by  boys. 

"2.  Moral. — That  the  systematized  drill  gives  an  early  initiation  to 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  term  discipline,  viz.,  duty,  order,  obedience 
to  command,  self-restraint,  punctuality,  and  patience. 

''3.  Economical. — That  it  is  proved,  when  properly  conducted,  by 
suppling  the  joints,  rendering  the  action  prom2;)t  as  well  as  ea.sy,  by 
giving  promptitude  in  concurrent  and  punctual  action  with  others,  to 
add,  at  a  trifling  exi:)ense,  to  the  efficiency  and  productive  value  of  the 
pupils  as  laborers  or  as  foremen  in  after  life. 

"Mental  Gain. — As  to  mental  gain,  Mr.  Chadwick  clearly  brings  out 
this  point.  'A  boy,'  he  says,  'who  has  acquired  the  same  amount  of 
knowledge  in  one  half  the  time  of  another  boy,  must  have  obtained  a 
proportionately  superior  habit  of  mental  activity.'     And  this  is  found 

*Graves'3  "Studies  in  Physiology  and  Medicine,"  p.  183. 
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practically  to  be  the  case;  the  employers  of  labor  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  'short-timers'  as  against  'long-timers'  wherever  they  can  make 
the  choice. 

"Influence  on  the  Discipline  of  Schools. —  We  have  not  noticed, 
hitherto,  the  influence  of  the  new  system  upon  the  morale  and  disci- 
pline of  schools.  On  this  head  there  is  a  singular  unanimity  among  the 
masters  of  the  schools  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  They  all 
consider  the  drill  as  an  invaluable  help  to  them  in  enforcing  the  ordin- 
ary school  discipline.  And  they  ascribe  the  usefulness  of  drill  in  this 
particular  to  the  habits  of  order,  punctuality,  of  prompt,  unquestion- 
ing obedience,  and  of  respect  for  their  superiors,  which  the  boys  neces- 
sarily acquireduring  their  lesson  in  drill.  Indeed,  several  instances 
are  adduced  by  Mr,  Chadwick's  witnesses  where  the  military  drill 
having  been,  from  one  cause  or  another,  discontinued  in  a  school,  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  became  such  that  the  unhappy  master  was 
compelled  to  reestablish  the  drill  in  order  to  restore  the  discipline  of 
the  school.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  practical  commenta- 
ry on  the  moral  value  of  the  new  system. 

"Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  gives  his  opinion  on  the  moral  value  of 
drill  in  very  characteristic  and  forcible  language:  'The  dull-sounding, 
but  magic  little  words  of  command —'Eyes  right!'  'Eyes  left!'  and 
'Stand  at  ease!'  'Attention!'  etc.,  instill  into  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  lit- 
tle boys  the  elements,  not  of  war,  but  of  peace.  In  stead  of  making 
them  ferocious  —  to  use  Mr.  Rarey's  expression, —  these  words  'gentle' 
them.  By  learning  to  be  subservient  not  to  their  own  will,  but  to  the 
will  of  others,  they  become  fit  in  every  possible  department  to  serve 
their  counti-y," 


THE      CLASSICS 


BuLWER  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  were  much  more  sensitive  to 
changes  of  weather  than  the  natives  of  northern  climes;  they  even 
shifted  their  beds  from  one  side  of  their  apartments  to  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year.  A  very  young  student  will  notice 
the  effects  of  this  shivering  sensitiveness  in  the  structure  of  the  Latin 
language.  The  winds  were  sharply  individualized,  and  each  had  its 
proper  name:  Eurus,  Notus,  Auster,  and  the  rest. 

He  will  notice,  did  I  say?  He  will  do  no  such  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  will  resent  any  such  departure  from  the  object  of  the  lesson 
—  any  intimation  that  the  records  of  a  race  of  beings  like  ourselves 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  dead  languages.  He  wishes  to  read  Virgil;  and 
he  succeeds  in  reading  a  thing  which  bears  no  close  relation  to  Virgil's 
poems  —  a  stammering,  purposeless  '  translation '  of  his  own.  No 
wonder  that  we  hear  an  outcry  against  the  classics !  Only,  there  is  a 
higher  order  of  classical  study  than  that  to  which  school-boys  aspire, 
and  which  many  champions  of  progress  condemn.  TILDEN. 
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THOUGHTS    ON     TEACHING. 


There  they  were,  all  gathered  before  me:  fifty  bright,  happy  faces, 
glowing  with  health  and  beauty;  fifty  little  hearts,  beating  joyously 
to  the  music  of  childhood's  sweet  melodies.  Each  face  wore  a  differ- 
ent impress  of  character;  each  had  a  diflferent  part  to  play  in  the 
great  drama  of  life:  yet  all  were  looking  forward  to  gathering  only 
the  roses  which  grow  along  life's  pathway,  not  yet  having  learned 
wholesome  lessons  from  the  thorns  lying  just  beyond.  In  imagina- 
tion, I  saw  them  grown  up  to  be  useful  men  and  women,  struggling 
with  the  stern  realities  of  life:  some  to  be  rewarded  in  this  world, 
with  all  that  it  can  give, —  riches,  honor,  and  fame;  but  most  of  them 
bearing  patiently  the  cross  given  them  here,  in  anticipation  of  the 
crown  awaiting  them  hereafter.  Then,  while  the  conflict  is  going  on, 
childhood's  hour  would  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  as  a  thirsty  man 
crossing  a  desert  would  think  of  the  cool  gushing  spring,  far  behind 
him,  where  the  water  flowed  so  pure  and  clear,  but  hopes  before  him 
are  stronger  than  the  desire  to  turn  back,  so  he  presses  onward  till  the 
goal  is  reached.  I  wondered,  as  I  still  looked  at  them,  whether  their 
fresh,  innocent  faces  would  ever  be  seamed  with  heavy  lines  of  care  or 
dissipation.  Who  would  be  the  one  to  fall  into  temptation,  and  who 
the  one  with  God's  grace  to  resist  it;  who,  when  the  contest  was  hot- 
test, would  give  up  in  despair,  and  who  would  remain  and  win  the 
victory?  The  responsibility  of  training  their  young  minds  aright 
seemed  resting  more  heavily  upon  me  than  ever  before,  especially 
when  I  thought  that  early  impressions  are  the  most  lasting,  and  many 
of  them  receive  no  religious  or  moral  instruction  at  home,  and  cer- 
tainly their  teacher  can  not  be  too  careful  of  every  word  and  action. 

Our  influence  extends  we  know  not  how  far,  nor  for  how  long.  It 
is  a  great  work  we  have  undertaken;  but  let  us  not  shrink  from  it, 
but  seek  strength  from  on  high  to  enable  us  to  perform  it  well,  so  that 
when  we  all  —  teachers  and  scholars — 'are  gathered  at  that  beautiful 
river  which  flows  by  the  throne  of  God',  our  minds  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  thought  of  unfinished  work  and  of  duty  neglected,  but 
we  shall  enjoy  a  quiet  consciousness  of  having  done  all  things  well, 
relying  on  our  Heavenly  Father  for  assistance  in  every  duty. 

DORA. 


At  thirty  we  are  trying  to  cut  our  name  in  big  letters  upon  the  walls 
of  this  tenement  of  life;  twenty  years  later  we  have  carved  it,  or  shut 
up  our  knife. 
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CHARACTEEISTICS  OF  A  GOOD  SCHOOL-TEACHER. 


Never  slovenlj^  in  his  appearance;  should  keep  the  school-house  and 
the  ground  around  it  always  clean  and  neat.  A  teacher  certainly  de- 
serves to  be  much  censured  who  neglects  his  duty  in  this  respect.  Is 
it  not  altogether  likely  he  will  be  just  as  negligent  in  teaching  and 
drilling  his  pupil§?  Also,  should  be  free  from  all  disgusting  habits, 
and,  if  possible,  from  any  deformities  of  body.  Nothing  should  ever 
appear  in  a  teacher's  dress  or  manner  which  would  lead  his  pupils  or 
others  to  lightly  esteem  or  secretly  despise  him. 

Not  austere.  Should  not  make  his  scholars  feel  afraid  to  ask  him 
questions;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  rather  encourage  them  so  to 
do.  Kind  and  courteous  to  friends,  enemies,  parents,  children,  neigh- 
bors, and  all.  Though  politeness  costs  comparatively  nothing,  yet  it 
is  almost  indispensable  to  a  teacher's  success.  This  characteristic  will 
secure  the  esteem  of  both  the  ignorant  and  the  intelligent. 

Cautious  and  sensible;  possesses  a  good  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, especially  that  of  children;  knows  when  to  praise  and  when  to 
censure  them;  knows  how  to  regulate  their  passions,  affections,  ambi- 
tions, etc.;  and  also  how  to  manage  the  opinions,  prejudices,  etc.,  of 
more  elderly  persons.  Works  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  all,  for  'a 
good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches'. 

At  his  school  either  before  or  exactly  at  the  time;  never  late,  if 
there  are  any  means  of  avoiding  it.  How  can  a  teacher  expect  his 
pupils  to  be  punctual  when  he  himself  is  not  on  hand  to  open  the 
school  at  the  proper  time. 

Always  active.  While  in  school,  keeping  himself  and  his  pupils 
constantly  employed;  out  of  school,  employing  his  time  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  a  blessing  to  himself  and  others.  In  small  schools 
there  is  every  temptation  to  be  indolent;  but  a  conscientious  teacher 
will  (if  the  small  number  of  his  scholars  can  not  keep  him  constantly 
engaged)  employ  himself  in  gaining  information  which  will  be  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  those  under  his  charge. 

Not  only  makes  good  rules,  but  keeps  them.  Always  conquers  dif- 
ficulties—  dishonest  boys  and  girls  included.  Bears  with  the  child- 
ren's obtuseness,  and  is  patient  in  teaching.  All  teachers  need  perse- 
verance,—  some,  however,  more  than  others,  on  account  of  the  more 
discouragements  they  have  to  contend  against.  The  scantiness  of  the 
furnishing  of  the  school-house,  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  child- 
ren who  attend,  the  negligence  and  indifterence  of  the  parents  to  the 
interests  of  education,  and  the  discontentment  of  others,  all  tend  to 
discourage  them;  but  a  good  teacher  will  surmount  these  difficulties, 
and  do  all  that  he  ought  to  do. 
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Knowledge  equal  to,  and  beyond,  what  his  pupils  need  to  know.  A 
thorough  understanding  of  the  branches  he  is  required  to  teach.  Bet- 
ter for  him  not  to  attempt  to  teach  any  subject  which  he  only  partial- 
ly knows  than  to  fill  the  young  mind  with  confused  ideas  which  he 
himself  is  unable  to  clear  away.  Also,  should  be  a  diligent  and  stu- 
dious reader  of  good  and  sound  works.  Scarcely  any  person  can  put 
vast  reading  to  so  useful  a  purpose  as  a  good  practical  teacher.  Al- 
most every  day  he  can  illustrate  and  explain  many  things  which  he 
would  be  quite  unable  to  do  were  he  not  an  extensive  reader. 

Able  to  communicate  his  own  knowledge  to  his  pupils,  so  that  they 
shall  clearly  understand  him.  Ability  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the 
scholars  and  make  them  love  their  studies.  Skill  to  promote  ambi- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  not  to  produce  jealousy  or  hatred  amongst  them- 
selves. Loves  ORDER  and  keeps  it.  Though  he  had  all  the  other  qual- 
ifications, yet  if  he  were  not  'apt  to  teach',  he  would  be  unsuccessful 
as  a  teacher. 

One  who  ha.s  repented  of  his  sins,  given  his  heart  to  the  Savior,  be- 
lieved upon  him,  and  now  loves  and  serves  God.  A  moral  teacher  is 
better  than  a  vicious  one;  a  Christian  better  than  either.  It  is  uni- 
versally allowed  that  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  man  almost 
entirely  depend  upon  the  influence  exercised  by  the  parents  and  teach- 
er upon  the  child.  How  potent  for  good,  then,  must  be  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  teacher  upon  the  pupils  of  his  school.  His  holy  ex- 
ample will  never  be  forgotten  by  them,  and  who  knows  but  that  it  may 
be  the  means  of  leading  many  of  them,  either  in  their  youth  or  in 
after  years,  to  give  their  hearts  to  the  Savior  who  wept,  and  bled,  and 
died  for  all?  J.  S.  R.,  m  v.  C.  Journal  of  Education. 


AMUSEMENTS 


Not  many  days  ago,  we  heard  a  gentleman  speaking  on  the  vexed 
question  of  amusements,  discussing  what  are  innocent  and  what  are 
not.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  very  fond  of  gayety,  and  of 
what  are  usually  considered  frivolous  amusements.  A  staid  friend 
was  once  remonstrating  with  him  upon  his  course,  when  he  made  the 
usual  excuse — "Young  people  must  have  some  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment. What  would  you  have  me  do?"  The  old  gentleman  replied, 
"  Play  with  children.  Unbend  and  frolic  with  them  as  much  as  you 
please.  It  is  not  only  a  perfectly  harmless  amusement,  but  it  will  do 
you  good  in  other  ways  besides  the  rest  it  will  afibrd,  and  will  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  little  ones."     The  young  man  thought  light- 
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ly  of  the  advice  at  the  time;  but  since  he  has  come  into  possession  of 
a  home  of  his  own,  and  three  little  prattlers  gather  about  him  there, 
he  has  come  fully  over  to  the  opinion  of  his  old  friend. 

We  think  that  any  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  a  household 
where  one  or  two  of  those  little  compounds  of  the  angelic  and  the  de- 
praved natures  are  found  will  testify  that  nothing  will  so  soon  drive 
away  the  clouds  that  have  settled  on  the  brow  and  in  the  heart  as  a 
genuine  romping  frolic  with  those  same  little  beings.  No  matter 
whether  the  gloom  comes  from  the  perplexities  of  business  or  from 
the  annoyances  incident  to  the  school-room,  the  remedy  is  a  sovereign 
one.  We  advise  all  persons  on  the  lookout  for  a  boarding-place, 
especially  all  teachers,  to  take  up  their  abode,  if  possible,  where  there 
is  one  of  those  sunbeams,  those  'well-springs  of  joy',  a  little  child,  in 
the  house. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


TIME. 

Time  has  been  defined  as  a  measured  portion  of  indefinite  duration. 
Days,  months,  years,  and  ages,  unmeasured,  are  but  the  elements  of  in- 
finite time,  or  eternity.  Before  the  ear  was  created,  there  was  no  sound. 
Before  the  eye  was  formed,  there  was  no  sight.  Before  worlds  and  sys- 
tems of  worlds  were  ushered  into  being,  there  was  neither  position 
nor  place.  Infinite  duration  and  infinite  extent,  coexistent,  dwelt  in 
harmony  ^ith  the  great  First  Cause.  So  before  the  admeasurement 
of  the  eternal  moments,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  time.  There  was  no 
past,  no  present,  no  future.  There  was  no  succession  of  events;  for 
all  times  and  all  seasons  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  God.  When,  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  the  world  was  hurled  into  being,  and  was  bid 
to  turn  upon  its  axis  to  mark  the  cycles  of  revolving  years,  then  it  was 
that  time,  as  known  to  mortals,  had  her  birth. 

Of  the  nature  of  time  or  space  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  not  given  us  to 
comprehend  its  essence.  Philosophers  have  speculated  much  concern- 
ing this  matter,  but  without  arriving  at  any  definite  results.  The  non- 
existence of  either  is  unthinkable.  Let  the  whole  universe  and  all  cre- 
ated things,  yea,  even  God  himself,  be  annihilated,  infinite  time  and  in- 
finite space  would  remain.  The  monotonous  succession  of  flitting  mo- 
ments would  pass  along,  although  they  would  record  no  events. 

The  Day. —  The  invariable  standard  of  the  measure  of  time  is  the 
day.     It  is  constituted  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.     By 
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the  most  careful  observations  for  many  centuries,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  perfectly  uniform.  Hence 
we  have  an  invariable  standard  measure  of  time;  and  that  measure  is  the 
day.  Astronomically  speaking,  there  are  two  kinds  of  days:  sidereal 
and  solar.  The  sidereal  day  is  the  time  occupied  in  one  complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth;  or  the  time  of  the  apparent  passage  of  a  fixed  star 
from  one  meridian  around  to  the  same  meridian  again.  Its  length  is 
23  hours  56  minutes  4.09  seconds.  The  solar  day  is  the  time  the  sun 
occupies  in  passing  from  one  meridian  around  to  the  same  meridian 
again.  Every  apparent  revolution,  the  sun  moves  eastward  among  the 
stars  about  twice  its  diameter.  The  fixed  stars  are  then  said  to  gain 
upon  the  sun  about  four  minutes  every  day.  Hence  the  solar  day  is 
longer  than  the  sidereal  day.  In  other  words,  the  earth  makes  one 
revolution  and  5^-  part  of  another  nearly^  each  solar  day.  Hence  in 
one  year  of  365  days  the  earth  actually  revolves  366  times. 

The  solar  days  are  of  unequal  length.  Two  causes  unite  to  produce 
this  inequality:  the  unequal  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  the 
inclination  of-  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic  to  the  plane  of  the  Equator. 
Let  a  clock  be  regulated  to  keep  true  time:  it  would  agree  with  the 
sun  only  four  times  during  the  year.  Those  periods  are  the  15th  of 
April,  the  14th  of  June,  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  rate  of  going  of  the  sun  is  very  irregular;  some  times  behind 
the  clock,  some  times  in  advance  of  it.  The  greatest  error  is  16  min- 
utes, which  occurs  on  the  3d  of  November. 

When  does  the  Day  Begin?  —  The  mean  solar  day  is  the  same  as  the 
civil  day.  Different  nations  have  selected  four  periods  for  its  com- 
mencement: midnight,  midday,  sunrise,  and  sunset.  The  Babyloni- 
ans, Persians,  and  Syrians,  commenced  their  day  at  sunrise,  and  reck- 
oned 24  hours  to  sunrise  again.  This  custom  is  still  followed  by  the 
modern  Greeks.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Jews  began  their  day  at 
sunset,  which  practice  is  still  followed  by  the  Austrians,  Italians,  and 
Chinese.  The  Arabians  began  their  day  at  noon.  The  more  ancient 
Jews,  Egyptians,  and  Romans,  began  their  day  at  midnight.  This 
custom  is  followed,  at  present,  by  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
globe.  Hipparchus,  who  might  almost  be  called  the  father  of  Astron- 
omy, and  Copernicus  began  their  day  at  midnight.  Commencing  the 
day  at  sunrise  or  sunset  has  nothing  to  recommend  it;  for  the  time 
would  be  subject  to  constant  changes,  corresponding  with  the  latitude 
or  change  of  seasons.  There  seem  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  the  day 
to  begin  when  the  sun  is  at  its  lowest  culmination,  or  at  midnight. 

Where  does  the  Day  Begin?  —  This  question  has  puzzled  scholars, 
philosophers,  and  even  astronomers;  and  in  the  minds  of  many  it  is 
still  an  unsolved  mystery.  We  will  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  although  we  may  fail  to  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
solution.     In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  seen  that  nations  are  not 
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uniform  in  tlic,  commencement  ol'  the  day.  Wc  .-Jiall  consider  the  day 
as  established  by  the  more  civilized  nations. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  six  o'clock  Sabbath  morning,  and  that  we 
start  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and  travel  westward,  keeping 
pace  with  the  sun.  When  we  have  arrived  at  New  Orleans  or  Saint 
Louis,  we  have  been  six  hours  on  our  way.  To  the  people  of  these 
cities,  it  is  six  o'clock  Sunday  inorning,  and  the  ear/^  risers  are  'doing 
the  chores '  preparatory  to  a  proper  observance  of  the  day.  At  Green- 
wich, it  is  now  noon.  We  continue  our  journey.  In  two  hours 
more  we  reach  San  Francisco.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  it  is 
six  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  while  it  is  two  o'clock  p.  m.  at  Greenwich. 
We  do  not  tarry.  A  steamer  is  in  waiting,  and  we  cross  the  Pacific, 
and  find  ourselves  at  early  dawn  in  the  city  of  Jeddo.  It  is  now  Mon- 
day morning.  In  our  journey,  Sunday  traveled  with  us  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  to  the  180th  degree  of  longitude,  and  at  that 
place  Monday  commenced.  The  day  begins,  therefore,  at  the  180th 
degree  of  longitude,  in  mid-ocean.  It  will  be  observed  that  tliis  merid- 
ian passes  through  no  considerable  inhabitable  portion  of  our  globe. 

One  standing  upon  this  line  could  say,  perhaps,  ii  is  Sunday,  it  is  Mon- 
day, at  the  very  same  instant  of  time.  Another,  standing  one  foot 
farther  westward,  would  declare  positively,  if  he  spoke  the  truth,  it  is 
now  Monday.  A  third,  standing  one  foot  farther  eastward,  would  affirm 
that  it  is  Sunday. 

We  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  expressed  above  by  the  fact  that 
the  Astronomical  day  commer_ces  at  noon,  or  when  the  vernal  equinox 
is  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich;  while  the  civil  day  commences  at 
midnight. 

MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  this  subject  early  in  a  course  of 
Geographical  study.  Many  of  our  books  wrongly  put  the  matter  near 
the  beginning:  this,  however,  is  not  half  so  mischievous  as  the  loose 
and  immethodical  statements  and  definitions,  which  the  pupil  is 
obliged  to  unlearn  when  he  takes  up  Geometry  or  Astronomy. 

Let  the  subject  be  deferred  until  the  pupil's  mind  has  maturity  and 
discipline  enough  to  learn  it  rightly, —  and  then  let  the  teacher,  by 
oral  instruction  and  sufficient  illustration,  not  only  teach  it  according 
to  true  mathematical  conceptions,  but  help  the  pupil  to  form  those 
conceptions, —  to  see  what  he  is  talking  about,  with  his  'mind's  eye'. 

As  preliminary  work,  teach  that  "A  Sphere  is  a  solid  bounded  by  a 
curved  surface  every  point  in  whiclf  is  equally  distant  from  a  point 
within." 

"A  Circle  is  a  plane  bounded  by  a  curve  every  point  in  which  is 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within." 

"The  curve  that  bounds  a  circle  is  its  Circumference." 
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"  Every  circumference  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  Degrees." 
"Every  section  of  a  sphere  made  by  a  plane  is  a  circle." 
"  Such  circles  as  pass  through  the  centre  of  a  sphere  are  great  cir- 
cles."    "All  great  circles  of  the  same  sphere  are  equal  to  each  other." 
"  All  circles  of  a  sphere  not  passing  through  the  centre  are  small 
circles."     "  The  farther  from  the  centre  they  pass,  the  smaller  they 
are."     "The  small  circle  cutting  off  J  of  a  radius  has  a  circumference 
h  as  long  as  a  great  circle  of  the  same  sphere  has." 

Let  these  propositions  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  terms  'plane', 
'section',  'solid',  etc.,  be  mastered,  and  then  we  are  ready  for  the  fol- 
lowing terse  definitions,  which  Astronomy  will  simply  enlai'ge,  and 
not  destroy. 

"The  Earth's  Axis  is  the  line  about  which  it  turns  daily." 
"The  Poles  are  the  points  where  the  axis  cuts  the  surface." 
"The  Equator  is  a  great  circle  at  right  angles  to  the  axis." 
"Parallels  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  Equator." 
"Meridians  are  great  circles  passing  through  the  Poles." 
"The  tropics  are  parallels  23J°  from  the  Equator." 
"The  Polar  Circles  are  parallels  23^]''  from  the  Poles." 
"  Latitude  is  distance  north  or  south  from  the  Equator,  measured  on 
the  circumference  of  a  meridian." 

"  Longitude  is  distance  east  or  west  from  a  given  meridian,  mea.s- 
ured  on  the  circumference  of  the  Equator  or  a  parallel." 
Then  draw  the  following  inferences : 

"The  circumference  of  the  Equator  is  equidistant  from  the  Poles." 
"  The  circumferences  of  all  meridians  are  equal  to  that  of  the  Equa- 
tor: hence,  all  degrees  of  Latitude,  and  degrees  of  Longitude  on  the 
Equator,  are  equal  to  each  other." 

"Parallels  diminish  toward  the  Poles:  hence  their  circumferences 
diminish:  hence  degrees  of  Longitude  contain  less  miles  as  we  go  from 
the  Equator." 

"Degrees  of  Longitude  on  the  parallel  of  60°  contain  just  half  as 
many  miles  as  those  on  the  Equator." 

Let  these  propositions  be  thoroughly  mastered,  not  merely  committed 
to  memory,  and  the  pupil  will  know  something  of  Mathematical  Geog- 
raphy. 

I  have,  of  course,  considered  the  Earth  as  a  perfect  sphere:  this  is  so 
near  the  truth  that  no  sort  of  notice  should  be  taken  of  any  exception, 
for  the  present. 

Pupils  I  have  found  quite  ready  enough  to  learn,  and  say,  that  "the 
Earth  is  slightly  flattened  at  the  Poles."  True,  it  is  '■slightly'  flattened: 
on  a  globe  10  feet  in  diameter,  a  shaving  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  taken  from  opposite  sides  will  truthfully  express  the  amount 
of  this  flattening.  Yours,  E.  C.  HEWETT. 

Normal,  May  9, 1S67. 

31 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  7 

Superintendent's  Office,  Springfield,  III.,  July,  1867.  j 

SCHOOL  VISITATIONS -PER  DIEM  ACCOUNTS:  HOW  MADE  OUT. 

By  the  20th  section  of  the  Act,  County  Superintendents  of  Schools 
are  required  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  their  respective  counties  '  at 
least  once  each  year,  and  oflener  if  practicable'.  If,  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty,  a  superintendent  calls  at  a  school-house  when  the  school 
is  justly  presumed  to  be  in  session,  it  is  a  visitation  of  said  school, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  whether  he  finds  the  school  actually  in 
session  or  not;  and  he  can  not  be  required,  under  a  strict  construction 
of  the  law,  to  visit  that  school  again  during  the  same  year.  County 
Superintendents  are  required  to  certify  and  swear  to  their  per  diem 
accounts  for  services  rendered.  (Section  71.)  It  is  not  customary  to 
require  these  accounts  to  be  rendered  by  items,  the  sworn  statement 
of  the  officer  to  the  aggregate  number  of  days'  service  rendered  being 
generally  accepted  as  sufficient.  But  the  competency  of  county  courts 
and  boards  of  supervisors  to  demand  a  statement  by  items  can  not  be 
questioned;  and  such  demand,  when  made,  should  be  promptly  com- 
plied with  by  superintendents.  Refusal,  even  if  warrantable,  would 
throw  a  cloud  over  the  correctness  of  the  account,  which  no  superin- 
tendent should  be  willing  to  allow.  A  careful  and  exact  record  should 
be  kept  by  each  superintendent,  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose, 
giving  date,  place,  etc.,  of  all  official  services  rendered,  from  which  an 
abstract  or  transcript  can  be  made  at  any  time,  which  shall  be  as  full 
and  detailed  as  can  ever  be  required.  ' 

PKEMIUMS  FOE  PROFICIENCY  IN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Directors  are  not  authorized  to  use  any  part  of  any  school-fund,  or 
of  any  funds  raised  by  special  tax,  or  of  any  surplus  district  funds,  for 
the  purpose  of  oflfering  premiums  or  prizes  to  scholars  as  an  induce- 
ment to  diligence  in  study,  or  as  rewards  for  proficiency  in  scholarship 
or  excellence  of  deportment.  If  such  premiums  are  offered,  the  ex- 
pense must  be  defrayed  in  some  other  way.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
there  are  higher  and  better  incentives  to  assiduity  and  good  conduct 
in  school  than  the  hope  of  any  material  rewards. 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF  DISTRICTS  FROM  WHICH  PUPILS  ARE  TRANSFERRED. 

When  children  attend  school  in  a  different  district  from  that  in 
which  they  reside,  the  district  of  their  residence  is  entitled  to  the  full 
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benefit  of  the  amount  accruing  upon  the  attendance  certified  in  the 
separate  schedule  of  such  children.  The  number  of  days'  attendance 
certified  in  the  separate  schedule  is  to  be  added  to  that  certified  in  the 
regular  schedule  of  the  home  district,  and  apportionment  made  on 
the  aggregate  of  both.  This  is  to  reimburse  the  home  district  for  the 
amount  paid  the  district  where  the  pupils  were  taught. 

The  same  rule  applies  when  the  transferred  pupils  reside  in  a  diflfer- 
ent  township  from  that  in  which  they  attended  school. 

PAYMENT  OF  FORFEITED  SCHEDULES. 

If  a  schedule  is  not  filed  with  the  township  treasurer  in  time  for  the 
semi-annual  distribution  of  the  public  funds,  the  amount  of  the  public 
money  to  which  such  schedule  would  have  been  entitled  is  for  ever  for- 
feited: no  apportionment  can  ever  thereafter  be  made  by  the  trustees 
upon  that  schedule.  But  if  the  schedule  was  kept  and  made  out  and 
certified  in  due  form  of  law,  and  if  the  teacher  had  a  valid  certificate 
of  qualifications  during  the  whole  time  embraced  in  the  schedule,  and 
if  the  school  was  conducted  in  all  respects  according  to  law,  then  the 
amount  due  on  said  schedule  may  be  paid  from  the  special  tax  funds 
of  the  district,  or  a  special  district  tax  may  be  levied  to  pay  said 
amount.  The  forfeiture  (all  the  conditions  being  as  hereinbefore 
stated)  does  not  apply  to  the  local  district  tax  funds,  but  only  to  the 
funds  apportioned  by  the  township  trustees. 

EVIDENCE  OF  ELECTION. 

In  all  township  and  district  school  elections,  the  poll-book,  with  a 
certificate  duly  signed  by  the  judges,  is  a  legal  and  suflBcient  return  of 
the  election.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  ballots  to  be  placed  in  a  sealed 
envelope  and  sent  to  the  treasurers,  or  county  superintendents,  with 
the  other  papers. 

CAN    NOT    BE    THE    TEACHER    OF    TWO     DIFFERENT     SCHOOLS    AT    THE 
SAME    TIME. 

When  a  teacher  is  employed  by  a  board  of  directors  to  teach  their 
district  school,  they  have  an  exclusive  right  to  his  services  for  the 
whole  teaching-time  of  every  school-day,  and  to  the  undivided  control 
of  such  services.  Hence,  a  teacher  can  not  legally  be  in  the  employ 
of  two  different  boards  of  directors  at  the  same  time:  much  less  can 
he  at  the  same  time  act  as  principal  of  a  seminary  or  other  private 
school,  and  as  teacher  of  a  public  district  school. 

IN  CASE  OF  A  TIE. 

If  an  election  for  school  trustee  or  director  results  in  a  tie,  it  must 
be  decided  by  the  judges,  by  lot,  on  the  day  of  election  (§§  28  and  42), 
It  is  illegal,  in  such  cases,  to  open  the  polls  again  and  take  another 
ballot. 
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LIABLE  FOR  MONEY  PAID  ON  THEIR   ORDER   TO    TEACHERS  HAVING  NO 
CERTIFICATES. 

School  directors  are  individual!)'  liable  for  the  amount  of  school- 
funds  paid  on  their  order  to  a  teacher  who  had  no  certificate:  Their 
liability  is  not  changed  by  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  money  so  drawn 
was  paid  to  an  assistant  teacher  who  had  a  certificate,  if  the  teacher 
named  in  the  schedule,  and  the  only  one  known  therein,  and  the 
payee  of  the  order,  held  no  certificate. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 


Courses  OP  Study  for  the  Illinois  Industrial  University. —  We  have  read 
with  attention  and  gratification  the  report  of  the  Committee  upon  Courses  of 
Study,  etc.,  for  the  Industrial  University.  It  is  a  document  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent  man  in  our  state.  Many  have 
wished  to  lower  the  course  of  study  in  the  University  to  the  level  of  the  acad- 
emy or  high  school,  and  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  idea  of  a  practical  edu- 
cation,—  meaning  by  this  that  no  education  is  practical  except  that  which 
teaches  how  to  perform  manual  labor,  and  supposing  that  the  University  must 
be  a  place  where  the  farmer  and  mechanic  may  each  learn  his  trade.  The 
committee  meet  this  squarely.     They  say : 

As  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Industrial  Colleges  to  educate  simply  the  sons  of  farmers 
and  mechanics,  so  it  was  not  their  design  to  teach  the  mere  manual  arts  of  agriculture  and 
manufacture.  The  college  course  can  not  replace  the  apprenticeship  in  the  shop  or  on  the 
farm ;  and  if  it  could,  a  hundred  such  universities  as  this  could  not  train  to  their  various 
trades  the  future  farmers  and  mechanics  of  this  state.  Some  practice  should,  if  possible,  ac- 
company the  scientific  study  of  the  several  arts ;  but  the  aim  of  this  practice  must  be  to  in- 
sure the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved.  To  teach  the  millions  their 
trades,  however  desirable,  is  beyond  our  power.  To  so  teach  the  few  who  will  come  and  pa- 
tiently complete  their  course  that  they  shall  be  thorough  masters  of  practical  science,  and 
able  in  their  turn  to  teach  others,  this  is  the  worthy  and  attainable  end  of  the  University. 

Man  is  somethnig  more  than  the  artisan,  and  manhood  has  duties  and  interests  higher  and 
grander  than  those  of  the  workshop  and  the  farm.  Education  must  fit  for  society  and  citi- 
zenship, as  well  as  for  science  and  industry,  The  educated  agriculturist  and  mechanic  will 
not  unfrequently  be  called  to  serve  in  senate-chambers  and  gubernatorial  chairs,  and  will 
need  an  education  broader  and  better  than  the  simple  knowledge  of  his  art.  Half  the  public 
value  of  a  body  of  educated  and  scientific  agriculturists  and  mechanicians  will  be  lost  if  they 
lack  the  literary  culture  which  will  enable  them  to  communicate,  through  the  press,  or  by 
public  speech,  their  knowledge  and  discoveries ;  or  if  they  are  wanting  in  that  thorough  dis- 
cipline which  will  make  them  active  and  competent  investigators  and  inventors,  long  after 
their  school-days  are  over. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  such  words  at  this  time,  for  they  apply  not  alone  to 
the  university,  but  to  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  to  our  common 
schools  also.  The  departments  and  courses  of  study,  as  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee, show  that,  while  they  thus  realize  the  true  aim  of  the  University,  they 
are  yet  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  times,  and  far  from  imitating  the  regular  col- 
lege curriculum.     They  are  as  folloAvs: 
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/.  The  Agricultural  Department  —  Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Agriculture  proper. 

2.  The  course  in  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
Jl.  The  Polytechnic  2>ejjartn?«n<  —  Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Mechanical  Science  and  Art. 

2.  The  course  in  Civil  Engineering. 

3.  The  course  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

4.  The  course  in  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts, 
JII.  The  Military  Department  —  Embracing  : 

1.  The  course  in  Military  Engineering. 

2.  The  course  in  Military  Tactics. 

IV.  The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science. 

V.  The  DepaHment  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

VI.  The  Department  of  General  Science  and  Literature  —  Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Mathematics. 

2.  The  course  in  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  etc. 

3.  The  course  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 

4.  The  course  in  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 
!>.  The  course  in  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature. 

6.  The  course  in  History  and  Social  Science. 

7.  The  course  in  Philosophy,  Intellectual  and  Moral. 

The  expositions  of  some  of  the  principal  courses  are  excellent.     Besides  the 

regular  courses,  it  is  recommended  that  students,  under  certain  restrictions,  be 

admitted  to  optional  courses.     Regarding  terms  of  admission,  the  committee 

say: 

In  the  better  class  of  public  schools  there  are  now  taught,  not  only  Grammar,  Geograiihy 
and  Arithmetic,  but  also  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  Human  Physiolosy,  and  in  very  many  of  them  the  Latin  language.  All  these 
may  properly  be  prescribed,  therefore,  as  preparatory  studies  for  the  University.  They  are 
all  so  elemeritarj-  in  character  as  to  come  within  the  easy  comprehension  of  students  under 
fifteen  years  of  age ;  they  all  need  to  be  studied  as  preparations  for  mastering  the  University 
course ;  and  they  may  all  be  successfully  taught  in  public  high  schools.  In  the  Latin  the 
miality  of  the  scholarship  attained,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  reading,  may  wisely  be  made 
the  test,  and  the  student  should  be  admitted  who  can  construe  readily  any  passage  m  Cicero's 
Select  Orations,  or  Virgil's  Georgics  and  iEneid. 

The  committee  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  labor  system,  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  provided  similar  conditions  can  be 
secured.  They  also  recommend  fifteen  professorships  and  four  lectureships, 
though  at  the  outset  several  may  be  filled  by  one  person. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  Industrial  University  will  be  a  great  aid  to  our 
high  schools,  by  making  their  course  of  study  a  definite  one,  as  well  as  by  the 
stimulus  of  preparation  for  the  University.  It  will  be,  if  these  plans  are  car- 
ried out,  the  fitting  cope-stone  to  our  great  system  of  free  schools,  which  is  be- 
coming yearly  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  Meeting  of  College  Presidents  and  Professors  in  Springfield,  July  9th, 
as  notified,  promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest.  The  subjects  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion are  such  as  are  claiming  the  attention  of  earnest  educators,  and  we 
hope  to  see  them  thoroughly  debated.  Colleges  are  not  the  antagonists  of  our 
common  schools.  Far  from  it:  in  their  true  and  legitimate  work,  they  are  es- 
sential to  the  highest  development  of  the  latter.  The  difficulty  has,  been  with 
us  at  the  West  that,  in  too  many  instances,  they  have  performed  comnion- 
sehool  work,  and  have  thus  placed  themselves  in  quasi  opposition.  But  as 
they  take  their  true  position,  their  merits  will  be  better  appreciated,  and  the 
higher  education  which  is  theirs  to  give  will  be  more  eagerly  sought. 

State  Institute. —  We  would  earnestly  urge  upon  the  common-school  teach- 
ers of  the  state  to  make  their  arrangements  to  attend  the  State  Institute  at 
Normal  in  August  next.  The  expense  is  trifling  (being  but  board  and  travel- 
ing expenses),  while  the  advantages  of  four  weeks'  drill  under  the  teachers  of 
our  Normal  School  will  be  very  great.     No  teacher  can  aflbrd  not  to  be  there. 
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EDITORIAL     CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago  Principals'  Meeting. —  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Kinzie  School,  in  the 
chair.     Subject  for  discussion — Abolition  of  Corporal  Punishment  in  School. 

Mr.  Merriman,  of  the  Skinner  School,  understood  the  question  as  implying 
not  only  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment,  but  also  the  fear  that  it  will  be 
employed.  He  assumed  it  as  conceded  that  it  should  be  used  only  after  other 
and  higher  influences  had  proved  ineffective,  and,  consequently,  should  never 
be  employed  immediately  after  the  commission  of  the  offense.  Some  delay  is 
generally  needed  to  allow  the  passions  to  subside  and  reason  to  resume  her 
former  sway.  It  was  claimed  that  most  cases  for  discipline  could  be  success- 
fully managed  by  the  teacher  or  principal  without  resorting  to  force.  When 
moral  suasion  failed,  it  was  recommended  to  resort  to  a  temporary  suspension, 
and  to  send  to  the  parent  a  written  request  to  appear  with  the  pupil  at  a  speci- 
fied time  before  the  teacher  to  settle  the  difficulty.  If  the  parent  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  request,  or  fail  to  settle  the  matter  satisfactorily,  a  notice  of  a 
full  suspension  should  be  served,  and  the  case  referred  to  the  Superintendent 
or  Board  of  Trustees  for  final  settlement.  It  was  urged  that  this  course  would 
almost  invariably  result  in  the  reformation  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  in  securing 
the  hearty  cooperation  and  approval  of  the  parent.  If  this  system  were  estab- 
lished, parents  would  feel  the  responsibility  of  their  children's  conduct  at 
school,  and  would  give  them  such  discipline  at  home  as  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity for  suspension.  As  the  teacher  would  not  be  expected  to  coerce  obedience, 
he  would  escape  the  imputation  of  cowardice  when  refusing  to  employ  physi- 
cal force.  Hence  all  those  cases  of  punishment  which  are  rendered  necessary 
to  establish  the  teacher's  rejiutation  for  courage  would  be  avoided;  and,  as 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  compulsion,  the  pupil  would  have  no  motive  to  com- 
mit an  offense  to  avoid  the  charge  of  cowardice  from  his  mates.  He  urged 
that  there  is  sufiBcient  moral  power  in  the  public  sentiment  of  every  school, 
when  properly  directed  by  a  skillful  teacher,  to  control  all  its  refractory  mem- 
bers, and  that  success  in  its  use  is  in  proportion  to  the  skill  employed. 

Corporal  punishment,  being  an  appeal  to  fear,  tends  to  produce  cowardice 
and  arouse  hatred,  which  are  destructive  alike  to  the  moral  development  of  the 
pupil  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher.  The  sympathy  of  the  other  pupils  for 
the  offender  is  frequently  excited,  requiring  a  resort  to  the  same  remedy  in 
other  cases. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  that  corporal  punishment 
can  not  be  employed  to  any  great  extent  without  producing  a  sensation  in  the 
community  highly  prejudical  to  the  teacher  employing  it.  Practically,  there- 
fore, we  have  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  retaining  the  right  to  em- 
ploy it.  Let,  then,  the  useless  right  be  taken  away,  and  with  it  the  responsi- 
bility of  coercing  obedience,  and  the  teacher  will  soon  be  clothed  with  the 
right  to  employ  other  and  far  more  efficient  means  for  maintaining  his  author- 
ity. The  judge  on  the  bench  would  soon  lose  much  of  the  respect  due  to  his 
position  if,  in  stead  of  ordering  an  arrest  for  contempt  of  court,  he  should  at- 
tempt to  make  the  arrest  himself.  As  the  teacher's  position  is  not  less  import- 
ant than  that  of  the  judge,  he  should  be  clothed  with  the  same  authority  for 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  position.  The  course  here  recommended  may 
be  slow  in  its  operation,  but  the  results  will  prove  its  superiority  over  the 
present  system  of  compulsion. 
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Mr.  Sabin,  of  the  Newberry  School. —  The  idea  of  goveruiug  by  rules  alone 
is  absurd.  Every  government  contains  an  executive  power,  without  whose 
support  the  legislative  branch  becomes  an  empty  form.  The  existence  of  such 
a  power,  though  not  often  called  into  exercise,  secures  a  wholesome  regard  for 
law.  As  well  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  executive  power  in  national  govern- 
ment as  to  abolish  it  in  the  school-room.  The  theory  that  so  high  a  moral  sen- 
timent can  be  developed  as  to  do  away  with  prisons  is  equally  irrational. 
Moral  sentiment  is  determined  by  the  power  which  secures  it.  This  fact  is 
illustrated  by  the  experience  with  substitutes  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
teacher.  If  the  new  government  be  not  rigid,  confusion  will  soon  appear  in 
divisions  where  no  other  motive  than  moral  restraint  has  previously  secured 
excellent  order.  In  questions  of  discipline,  the  cooperation  of  parents  is  a  val- 
uable assistance  and  always  desirable;  but  in  general  the  teacher  is  a  better 
judge  than  the  parent.  To  call  in  the  advice  of  parents  is  some  times  to  sub- 
mit the  children  to  unfit  and  unreasonable  punishment,  which  only  excites 
their  fear  and  terror.  Again,  by  annoying  parents  with  frequent  complaints 
about  their  children,  the  teacher  some  times  loses  their  respect  and  confidence, 
and  so  his  moral  power  is  weakened.  If  school  regulations  were  such  that 
cases  requiring  severe  discipline  should  be  punished  by  suspension,  very  many 
suspensions  would  take  place,  and  those  the  cases  most  needing  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  school.  Corporal  punishment  in  the  school-room,  if 
needed,  is  only  a  recognition  of  the  idea  of  coercive  obedience  to  constituted 
authority,  upon  which  all  governments  are  founded.  If  the  principle  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  government  had  been  practically 
enforced  in  the  South  for  the  i^ast  fifty  years,  the  Rebellion  never  would  have 
been  inaugurated.  Corporal  punishment  is  morally  right,  because  taught  in 
the  Bible.  It  is  civilly  right,  befcause  the  law  recognizes  the  teacher  as  acting 
'in  loco  parentis ',  and  there  are  few  parents  who  do  not  resort  to  it  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  children  at  home. 

Mr.  Cutter,  of  the  Washington  School,  thought  that  the  teacher  should  be 
master  of  the  position  without  seeking  outside  influence.  The  disposition  to 
carry  school-room  affairs  outside  tends  to  magnify  small  matters  and  stir  up 
trouble.  In  his  ability,  position,  and  influence,  the  teacher  is  above  the  ma- 
jority of  community,  and  is  therefore  better  able  to  judge  and  act  in  cases 
coming  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  his  life  and  acts  he  should  give  dignity  to 
his  position,  which  will  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  patrons. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  the  Franklin  School. —  In  society  we  find  diverse  and  opposite 
influences  at  work.  One  exalts  and  ennobles,  another  degrades  and  belittles. 
In  the  elevation  of  community,  the  enforcement  of  law  prepares  the  way  for 
moral  influence.  Let  power  be  firmly  established  by  force,  and  then  moral  in- 
fluence will  rule.  Penal  laws  are  made  and  are  chiefly  necessary  for  the  un- 
educated and  unenlightened  masses.  The  teachers  are  the  executors  of  laws 
which  are  just  as  necessary  for  society  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  statute  laws  are 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  Punishment  is  only  degrading  when  unjustly  inflicted. 
In  nature  there  is  a  punishment  for  every  ofi"ense.  If  the  child  puts  his  finger 
in  the  fire,  the  punishment  is  a  burn.  Sickness  is  the  punishment  for  violated 
sanitary  law.  The  fact  that  pupils  are  disposed  to  be  rebellious  is  evidence 
that  moral  power  has  not  yet  been  established,  and  that  force  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Broomell,  of  the  Haven  School. —  Corporal  punishment  is  not  incompat- 
ible with  the  law  of  kindness.  As  in  subduing  vicious  animals  force  is  used 
till  gentler  influences  can  be  brought  to  operate,  so  with  unruly  boys:  a  pun 
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ishmeut  will  frequently  put  them  in  a  state  of  mind  suitable  for  the  influence 
of  reason  and  moral  power,  when  any  such  approach  would  otherwise  have 
been  entirely  futile.     In  such  a  case  punishment  is  a  real  kindness. 

S.  H.  White,  Reporting  Secretary. 

XoTES  BY  THE  Way. —  At  railroad  crossings  they  have  some  times  a  way  of 
entertaining  travelers  in  a  compulsory  way  that  is  not  always  agreeable.  To 
be  obliged  to  wait  four  or  five  hours  lounging  about  a  depot  or  a  hotel,  because 
the  perverse  rivalry  of  railroads  prevents  the  close  connection  of  trains,  may 
be  pleasant  and  profitable  to  landlords,  but  it  is  wearisome  and  annoying  to 
travelers.  How  tardily  the  time  passes.  The  time-piece  is  in  constant  requi- 
sition. Every  few  minutes  the  watch  is  pulled  out  for  examination,  but  the 
slow-moving  hands  will  not  hasten  their  pace.  At  various  and  sundry  times 
and  places  has  your  correspondent  thus  been  a  compulsory  guest  at  railroad- 
stations  and  hotels.  It  is  a  theory  of  mine  that  the  refusal  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  closely  connect  with  the  trains  of  another  road  is  an  outcropping  of 
total  depravity  that  should  be  restrained  or  punished  by  legal  enactment.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  can  account  for  such  perversity  in  no  other  way. 

I  proposed  last  month  to  speak  of  Decatur  and  her  schools.  This  city  is  sit- 
uated at  the  junction  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  and  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Quincy  R.  R. 
My  first  visit  to  Decatur,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  found  it  but  a  small  vil- 
lage, with  a  few  scattered  houses :  now  it  is  a  vigorous  town  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  ambitious  aspirations  to  be  the  capital  of  the  state.  It  has  a 
thriving  trade,  possesses  considerable  enterprise,  and  has  several  large  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Its  central  position,  together  with  present  and  pros- 
pective railroad  connections,  give  promise  of  a  successful  future  for  this  city. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  people  have  had  less  care  for  the  educational 
interests  than  for  the  materia'l,  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  I 
will  notice  three  jDoints  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  this  city:  (1.)  Their  accom- 
modations, which  are  poor;  (2.)  Their  management,  which  is  good;  (3.)  The 
salaries  of  teachers,  which  are  fair. 

There  are  about  1,200  pupils  attending  the  schools,  under  the  instruction  of 
23  teachers.  To  accommodate  these  pupils  there  are  two  school-houses  each 
holding  125  scholars,  and  one  house  holding  250  scholars.  The  remaining 
pupils  are  distributed  around  the  city  in  rented  rooms.  The  High  School  is 
kept  in  the  basement  of  a  church.  That  this  paucity  of  suitable  accommoda- 
tions is  not  owing  to  poverty  is  evinced  by  the  prodigality  with  which  money 
can  be  offered  when  material  interests  are  to  be  promoted.  A  new  house  is, 
however,  being  built,  to  accommodate  250  pupils,  and  will  be  ready  at  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall.  The  plans  were  furnished  by  that  prince  of 
School  Architecture,  G.  P.  Randall,  of  Chicago.  The  house  will  cost,  when 
fmished,  about  $11,000.  There  will  still  remain  350  scholars  without  suitable 
school-rooms. 

The  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Gastman,  whose 
faithful,  persevering  efforts  during  the  last  six  years  have  placed  them  in  their 
present  position.  Prof.  G.  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal,  and  his  success  as  a 
teacher  is  well  defined  and  marked.  To  accurate  scholarship,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practical  details  of  his  profession,  he  adds  the 
genial  gentleman,  with  but  little  in  his  personal  appearance  to  denote  the  pro- 
fessional pedagogue.  He  has  done  and  is  still  doing  a  good  work  in  Decatur. 
Whatever  there  is  of  order,  system,  unity,  and  efficiency,  in  the  public  schools 
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of  that  city,  may  be  attributed  in  a  large  degrete  to  his  untiring  fidelity  to 
their  interests.  "Honor  to  whom  honor"  is  my  motto,  and  it  gives  me  satis- 
faction to  award  it  to  a  brother  of  the  'birch'. 

The  School  Board  has  exhibited  a  fair  degree  of  liberality  in  the  payment  of 
salaries.  At  the  election  of  teachers  this  spring  for  the  ensuing  year,  all  the 
old  teachers  were  reelected,  and  nearly  all  with  an  increase  of  salary.  This  is 
in  such  marked  contrast  with  the  parsimonious,  unappreciative  illiberality  of 
the  recent  action  of  the  Springfield  School  Board,  that  it  is  worthy  of  special 
note  and  commendation.  The  salaries  paid  female  teachers  range  from  $425 
to  $600  per  annum,  the  average  being  nearly  $500.  Decatur  shows  an  increas- 
ingly just  estimate  of  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  her  teachers.  Much  may 
be  overlooked  in  the  want  of  adequate  accommodations  for  the  pupils  in  school, 
if  the  teachers  are  properly  appreciated  and  paid.  Far  better  thus,  than  the 
sumptuous  and  ostentatious  meanness  of  providing  a  palatial  edifice  for  a 
school  and  then  doling  a  miserly  pittance  for  support  of  the  school,  just  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  souls  and  bodies  of  teachers  together.  Verily,  there  is  a  wis- 
dom which  is  great  folly,  and  there  is  an  economy  which  i«  wasteful  extrava 
gance.  Viator. 


PERSONAL. 

Eev.  M.  B.  Anderson,  D.D.,  President  of  Rochester  University,  recently 
elected  President  of  Brown  University,  the  position  vacated  by  Dr.  Sears,  has 
declined  the  same,  owing  to  the  strong  efforts  made  to  retain  him  in  his  present 
situation. 

Our  correspondent,  H.  L.  Boltwood,  has  removed  from  Griggsville  to  Prince- 
ton, Bureau  Co.,  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  in  the  latter  place.  Griggsville 
has  lost  and  Princeton  gained  an  excellent  teacher. 

M.  V.  B.  Shattuck,  well  known  for  some  years  past  as  holding  prominent 
positions  as  a  teacher  in  Illinois,  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  South-Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Public  Schools.  Mrs.  Shattuck  is  Principal  of  School  No.  19  in  the 
same  city. 

Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Married  —  At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  in  Springfield,  April  18th, 
by  Rev.  G.  W.  F.  Birch,  Miss  Caroline  M.  Marble  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Potts,  of 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Miss  Marble  has  been  for  some  time  teaching  in  the  First 
"Ward  in  Springfield. 

—  Also,  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  7th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
Mr.  N.  "W.  Lee,  Miss  Laura  Allen  Lee  and  Mr.  John  T.  Copps.  Miss  Lee 
graduated  from  the  Springfield  High  School  in  the  class  of  1863,  and  since  then 
has  been  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
She  leaves  the  profession  with  the  sincere  regrets  of  her  associate  teachers,  and 
their  no  less  sincere  wishes  for  her  future  happiness. 

Resolutions  on  the  Death  of  Isaac  N.  Todd. — 

^^'here(Lt,  On  the  26th  ult.,  an  All-wise  Providence  removed  from  time  to  eternitj-  Isaac  N. 
Todd,  formerly  a  student  in  this  University ;  and,  whereas,  as  a  student  he  ever  manifested 
an  ardent  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  as  a  teacher  earnestly  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  the  cause  of  common-school  education,  ever  displaying  the  most  amiable  qualities  in  the 
social  circle,  and  governing  his  life  by  high  moral  principle :  therefore, 

Besolved,  That  we  recognize  in  his  brief  career  those  qualities  which  lie  at  the  foundatiOQ 
of  all  successful  teaching,  and  of  all  that  is  noble  and  nmnly  in  character. 
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Hesolved,  That,  while  we  deeply  lament  the  loss  which  his  family  and  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion have  sustained  in  his  untimely  decease,  we  shall  ever  cherish  his  memory  in  our  hearts, 
and  endeavor  to  imitate  his  virtues. 

Hesolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  aged  mother,  to  the  Winchester 
Democrat  Normal  Index,  and  Illinois  Teacher. 

J  AS.  S.  STEVENSON,  1 

CtJRNELIA  VALENTINE, 
CYRCS  W.  HODCilN,  !•  Committee. 

MARY  W.  FRENCH,  | 

F.  A.  BEDFORD,  J 

Adopted  at  a  public  meeting  of  teachers  and  students  held  in  Normal  Uni- 
versity, May  7,  1867.  Pkes.  Richard  Edwards,  Chairman. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Chicago. —  There  are  in  the  public  schools  317  teachers,  whose  aggregate  sal- 
ary for  the  next  year  is  estimated  at  $280,000.  Plans  have  been  adopted  for 
two  more  large-sized  school-houses,  whose  erection  is  to  be  commenced  at  once. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Misses  Ellen  J.  Noble,  assistant 
in  the  Moseley  School,  and  Bridget  A.  Kelley,  assistant  in  the  Bridgeport 
School,  presented  their  resignations,  which  were  accepted.  The  Board  made 
the  following  appointments:  Alice  M.  Daniels,  assistant  in  the  Dearborn 
School;  Marie  M.  Cummings,  assistant  in  the  Jones  School;  Mary  Clarke,  as- 
sistant in  the  Kinzie  School;  Carrie  A.  de  Clercq,  Emily  L.  White,  and  Ellen 
M.  Lewin,  assistants  in  the  Moseley  School ;  Carrie  A.  Jackson,  Clara  A.  Gofle, 
Mary  H.  Smith,  and  Abbie  E.  Randall,  assistants  in  the  Newberry  School; 
Adelaide  Herrick,  assistant  in  the  Skinner  School ;  Frances  H.  Davis,  assistant 
in  the  Haven  School ;  Lottie  M.  Hunt,  Alice  A.  Bigelow,  Lizzie  A.  Locke,  Mary 
McDougall,  Frances  W.  Rowland,  and  Ella  J.  Vance,  assistants  in  the  Walsh- 
Street  School At  the  commencement  of  the  present  term  the  Walsh-Street 

School  was  opened,  in  charge  of  F.  B.  Williams,  Esq The  whole  number  of 

pupils  enrolled  for  the  month  of  May  was  19,443;  average  number  belonging, 

17,042;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  95.7 City  Institute. —  At  the  last  session  of 

the  Institute,  resolutions  were  passed  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  teachers  in 
view  of  the  recent  death  of  Miss  Sophia  K.  Dow,  for  a  long  time  efficiently 
connected  with  the  schools  of  the  city.  An  essay  on  '  The  Trials  of  the  Teach- 
er'  was  read  by  the  Superintendent.  We  hope  to  favor  our  readers  with  some 
extracts  from  it.  Mrs.  Adams,  recently  from  Boston,  favored  the  Institute  with 
readings.  'The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus',  '  Death  of  Minnehaha',  and  'Bar- 
bara Frietchie ',  were  excellently  rendered:  the  latter  with  unusual  force  and 

fidelity Mimcal. —  Two  hundred  and  forty-six  of  the  teachers  of  the  city 

give  daily  instruction  in  music  to  their  respective  divisions.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  are  as  successful  in  teaching  this  branch  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
course  of  study.  The  matter  seems  to  be  settled,  then,  that  the  common  school 
is  the  place  to  begin  the  study  of  music. 

Thk  Illinois  State  College  Association  will  meet  in  the  City  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  on  Tuesday,  July  9th,  1867,  at  8  o'clock  p.m.  The  following  subjects 
have  been  selected  for  discussion  by  the  Association,  under  the  arrangements 
named  below:  (1)  University  Reform.  (2)  Christian  Education  in  our  Higher 
Institutions  of  Learning.  (3)  The  claims  of  University  Education  to  Pecuni- 
ary Aid  from  the  State.  (4)  The  claims  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  to  a 
place  in  the  College  curriculum.  (5)  Should  our  sons  and  daughters  be  edu- 
cated, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  same  or  separate  institutions.  President 
Sturtevant,  of  Illinois  College,  has  consented  to  open  the  discussion  of  the  first 
topic  named  above;  President  Curtis,  of  Knox,  the  second;  President  Allyu, 
of  McKendree  the  third;  and  President  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  0.,  the  fifth. 
Presiden  Weston,  of  Lombard  University,  has  been  invited  to  discuss  the  fourth. 
It  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  perform  the  service  requested.  The  Associa- 
tion will  be  opened  with  an  address  by  the  President,  after  which  the  details 
of  the  programme  will  be  arranged.     After  the  address  on  each  topic,  it  will 
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be  open  for  free  discussion.  All  who  expect  to  become  members  of  the 
Association  are  therefore  requested  to  give  the  subjects  named  above  special 
consideration,  that  the  discussions  may  be  as  thorough  and  interesting  as  pos- 
sible. Such  other  subjects  may  be  introduced  and  such  business  transacted  as 
the  Association  may  desire.  There  will  be  a  meeting  for  prayer  for  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  on  theAccademies,  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  State,  at  3 
o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  day  of  the  convening  of  the  Association.  All  persons  in- 
terested in  the  disemiiiation  of  sound  principles,  in  relation  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation, are  invited  to  attend  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Col- 
lege  Association.  David  A.  Wallace,  )  ^,,,^^,.^g  Com. 

J.  Blanchard,  J 

Springfield. — The  schools  of  this  city,  under  the  efiBcieut  superintendence 
of  A.  M.  Brooks,  Esq.,  aided  by  a  very  superior  corps  of  teachers,  are  in  an 
excellent  condition,  and  are  in  many  respects  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  But 
there  is  some  danger  that  the  present  Board  of  School  Inspectors,  in  their  efibrt 
to  economize,  will  overthrow  the  work  of  the  past  few  years,  by  reducing  wages 
to  a  point  so  low  that  teachers  can  not  live  upon  them,  thus  forcing  the  best  to 
resign.  This  city  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  the  state  in  which  to  live, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  poor  economy  to  pay  low  wages  and  secure  the 
grade  of  teachers  that  low  wages  will  command. 

DtoiTUR. —  Our  friend  Gastman  writes  from  Decatur  that  there  will  be  a  few 
A'acancies  among  the  lady  teachers  the  ensui'^g  year.  The  schools  in  Decatur 
are  in  good  condition,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  good  teach- 
er well  jiaid  is  cheaper  than  a  poor  one,  even  without  pay. 

Lake  County. —  The  teachers  of  Lake  county  held  their  semi-annual  insti- 
tute at  Waukegan,  commencing  Monday,  April  8th,  and  continuing  through 
the  week.  The  exercises  were  in  charge  of  H.  II.  Boyce,  Esq.,  the  efficient 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  county.  Mr.  W.  P.  Aylesworth,  of  Wauke- 
gan, was  chosen  Secretary,  and  Miss  Helen  Shepard  Assistant  Secretarj'.  Ex- 
ercises were  conducted  before  the  institute  as  follows:  in  Music,  by  Wm. 
Heath,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Clarkson ;  Reading  and  Elocution,  by  Prof.  J.  K.  McAf- 
ferty,  of  Kacine  College:  Arithmetic,  J.  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  Chicago;  Gram- 
mar, W.  P.  Aylesworth;  Penmanship,  J.  A.  Peasley,  Boston;  Orthography, 
Prof.  Blanchard,  Sycamore.  Essaj's  were  read  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Holcomb,  on  The 
Sources  of  a  Nation's  Wealth;  by  Miss  Estelle  Smith,  on  Beading;  and  by  W. 
P.  Aylesworth,  on  Moral  Freedom.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  McAf- 
fert}',  on  Reading;  by  Prof.  McCoy,  of  Chicago,  on  Elocution;  and  by  Supt. 
Boj'ce,  on  Common  Sense  in  Teaching.  The  query-box  was  made  a  prominent 
and  very  profitable  feature  of  the  meetings,  drawing  out,  by  means  of  its 
questions,  many  sensible  and  forcible  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rolfe,  of  Chicago,  against  Corjioral  Punishment,  are 
characterized  as  eloquent  and  eminently  practical.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
returning  thanks  to  the  lecturers  and  conductors  of  the  institute.  The  attend- 
ance was  over  100,  which,  considering  that  there  are  only  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  districts  in  the  county,  and  that  two  institutes  per  year  are  held, 
speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers.  Xo  county  in  the 
state  is  blessed  with  more  earnest  educational  labor  than  is  Lake. 

Ogle  C'ounty. —  We  have  received  a  circular  issued  by  the  efficient  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  E.  L.  Wells,  Esq.,  which  shows  that  he  is  not  one 
to  fold  his  hands  in  iuactiA'itj',  but  is  willing  to  labor  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
teaching  in  his  county.  Mr.  Wells  proposes  to  hold  'teachers'  drills'  wherever 
and  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  manifest  a  desire  for  such  in- 
struction. We  commend  his  example  to  other  superintendents.  If  each  of 
these  officers  would  thus  initiate  a  system  of  institute  work,  the  great  problem 
would  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  solution.     Mr.  W.  says  in  his  circular  — 

Whenever  a  few  teachers  are  desirous  of  having  a  Teachers'  Drill  at  any  place  in  the  coun- 
ty, let  them  meet  and  appoint  a  committee  of  arrangements.  'J'his  committee  can  draw  up  a 
request  iuldressed  to  me  and  secure  at  least  twelve  names  to  this  request,  of  persons  who  m- 
tend  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  county  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the  request.  They 
■■'  ■■  "      "       '  ■  Id- 


can  secure  these  names  by  calling  personally  upon  the  respective  teachers,  or  by  correspond 
ing  witli  them.  When  the  drill  is  appointed,  notice  will  be  given,  so  that  other  teachers  who 
desire  may  attend.  The  committee  should  malce  arrangements  for  a  ses-sion-room,  and,  if 
necessary,"  for  heating  and  lighting  the  ssime.  The  e.xpense  for  this,  if  any,  will  be  for  the 
teachers  to  pay.  The  teachers  will  he  expected  to  provide  boarding-places  for  themselves. 
No  otlier  expenses  need  be  made.  Text-books  will  be  furnished  by  me.  The  session  will 
continue  four  days,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  a.m.  Tuesday,  and  closing  Friday  P.  M.  If  the  said 
committee  deem  best,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  evening  lectures,  one  of  which  will  be 
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given  by  the  County  Superintendent  if  desired.  There  are  friends  of  education  in  and  about 
every  community  who  can  be  engaged  to  ^ive  evening  lectures  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
drill  exercises  will  be  of  the  most  practical  kind  — no  fancy  work,  but  what  the  teacher  can 
and  ought  to  use  In  the  school-room  every  day. 

FEOM  ABROAD. 

Maine. — By  a  notice  in  the  Maine  Normal,  we  learn  that  an  effort  is  to  be 

made  to  resuscitate  the  State  Teachers'  Association On  the  4th  of  June  the 

commencement  exercises  of  the  Normal  School  took  place.      The  graduating 

class  of  the  school  numbered  32 The  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural   College 

have  selected  a  farm  of  375  acres,  near  Bangor,  have  procured  live  stock, 
begun  some  experiments,  established  a  brick-yard,  and  purchased  building 
materials.  They  propose  to  erect  four  buildings  for  college  purposes,  and  ten 
cottages  for  the  faculty  and  student. 

New  Hampshire. —  The  old  bell  which  for  forty  years  had  summoned  the 
Dartmouth  undergraduates  to  duty  became  so  badly  cracked  the  present  spring 
that  it  had  to  be  replaced  by  another.  Cast  in  the  new  one  are  the  mottoes 
"Vox  clamantis  in  deserto,"  and  "  Ora  et  labora." 

Massachusetts. —  The  School  Committee  of  Springfield  have  prepared  for 
the  State  Report  a  statistical  table  for  the  school  year  1866-67.  We  extract  its 
main  statements:  Number  of  public  schools,  64;  number  of  different  scholars — 
in  summer,  3675;  in  winter,  3218;  average  attendance  —  in  summer,  2672;  in 
in  winter,  2540;  scholars  under  five  years  of  age,  23;  over  fifteen,  356;  number 
of  male  teachers,  9;  female,  90;  number  of  mouths  the  schools  were  kept,  10; 
average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  $135 ;  of  female  teachers,  $39 ;  amount 
raised  by  taxation,  ^2,950.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  are  10  private  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  325,  which  receive  annually  $10,000  for  tuition. 

The  bust  of  Edward  Everett,  by  Thomas  Ball,  which  was  procured  by  the 

surplus  statue-fund,  has  been  formally  placed  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
As  a  work  of  art  it  is  almost  faultless,  and  represents  the  features  and  express- 
ion of  Mr.  Everett  with  the  nicest  fidelity.  The  artist  has  not  selected  an  occa- 
sional expression,  nor  attempted  to  idealize  his  subject,  but  has  caught  with 
wonderful  accuracy  the  kindly  and  jileasant  face  which  is  retained  in  the 
memory  of  thousands President  Chadbourne,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, has  started  on  a  journey  through  the  West  and  South,  to  fully  recover  his 
health,  and  is  expected  to  return  to  Amherst  in  July.  In  the  mean  time  the 
college  buildings  will  be  rapidly  pushed  to  completion,  under  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  W.  S.  Clark  and  Levi  Stockbridge.  The  trustees  held  their  quarterly 
meeting  at  Boston,  June  1st,  and  accepted  the  plans  presented  by  Prof.  Clark 
for  the  plant-house  and  the  botanical  museum  and  lecture-room.  The  plant- 
house  will  be  of  glass,  200  feet  in  length  and  from  25  to  60  feet  in  width,  and 
will  be  heated  with  hot  air  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  building  by  iron  pipes. 
One-half  of  the  structure  will  be  completed  this  summer,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  college  by  Dr.  Nathan  Durfee,  of  Fall  River. 
The  botanical  museum  will  be  a  two-story  wooden   edifice,  with  library  and 

lecture-room  on  the  first  floor The  annual  report  of   the   trustees  of  the 

Oliver-Smith-will  fund  states  its  present  amount  at  $896,746,  including  the 
cost  of  the  new  building  erected  at  Northamjjton  last  summer.  The  total  ex- 
penses last  year  were  $41,610,  and  the  income  $53,150,  from  the  three  branches 
of  the  fund,  contingent,  agricultural,  and  miscellaneous,  of  which  the  first 
now  amounts  to  $27,589,  th^  second  $57,723,  and  the  last  $471,710,  nearly  all 
being  invested  in  state,  city  and  government  stocks.  Twenty-two  indigent 
boys  have  been  apprenticed  during  the  year,  loans  to  the  amount  of  $11,500 
made  to  23  ajDprentiees  who  have  attained  their  majority  within  the  same  time, 
and  notes  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  surrendered  to  former  apprentices.  Sixteen 
indigent  female  children  have  been  aj^prenticed,  and  eleven  of  those  formerly 
apprenticed  have  married  during  the  same  time  and  received  the  marriage  por- 
tions of  $300  each.  Indigent  widows  have  received  $9,250,  and  54  indigent 
young  women  have  received  marriage  portions  of  $50  each.  The  trustees  speak 
of  the  continually-increasing  applications  for  assistance  under  this  last  pro- 
vision of  the  will,  many  of  which  come  from  families  of  more  than  average 
pecuniary  ability  and  prosperity.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  abolition  of 
the  usury  laws,  the  board  propose  to  adopt  7  per  cent,  as  their  rate  of  interest 
for  loans  hereafter Northampton  has  secured  as  its  first  superintendent  of 
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schools,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  vote  of  the  town,  John  P.  Averill,  of 
Boston,  formerly  master  of  the  Chapman  School  in  that  city.  He  resigned  his 
position  about  a  year  ago,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  cotton-raising  in  the 

South A  Latin  senior  scholarshij)  has  been  established  at  Amherst  College, 

with  an  endowment  of  §2,000,  by  John  Beatram,  of  Salem.  The  annual  income 
of  the  fund,  .SHO,  will  be  given  to  the  member  of  the  senior  class  who  makes 
the  greatest  improvement   in   the  Latin   studies  of  the  course,  including  the 

elective,  and  will  be  awarded  first  to   the  class  of   1871 The   faculty  and 

students  of  Amherst  College  have  contributed  §148  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 

the  destitute  southerners The  Yale  T'niversity  crew   has  challenged  the 

Harvard  crew  to  row  the  next  college  regatta  on  Lake  Quinsigamond,  at  Wor- 
cester, on  Friday,  July  19,  a  week  earlier  than  last  year,  and  the  challenge 
has  been  accepted.  A.  P.  Loring,  who  pulled  second  oar  in  the  last  race,  is  the 
stroke  of  the  Harvard  boat  this  year.  The  Harvard  freshmen  have  also  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  from  the  Yale  freshmen,  and  a  contest  between  these  crews 
will  take  place  immediately  after  the  University  race.  The  Harvard  scientific 
crew  is  also  reported  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  challenge. 

Connecticut.— ;  The  antiquated  system  of  boarding  around  is  still  practiced 
in  the  Hall  Hill  .school-district  in  Somers,  and  each  scholar  is  required  to  fur- 
nish his  share  of  firewood.  The  district  has  repeatedly  refused  to  support  its 
schools  b\'  taxation,  and  has  even  saved  S50  out  of  the  stipend  allowed  it  out  of 
the  stat«  fund.  Many  of  the  children  in  the  district  are  sent  into  neighboring 
towns  to  school,  and  sensible  people  have  begun  to  emigrate  from  this  paradise 
of  old  fogies. 

Ehodk  Island. —  The  salary  of  the  State  School  Commissioner  is  $1200  per 
annum,  and  out  of  this  he  pays  his  traveling  expenses.  In  Providence  the  sal- 
aries of  female  assistants  in  grammar  scliools  are  §550;  of  principals  of  inter- 
mediate schools,  §475;  assistants,  §425;  principals  in  primary  schools,  §425; 
and  of  assistants  §350.  A  writer  in  the  Teacher  says  that  the  lowest  price  at 
which  decent  board  can  be  procured  is  §5  per  week,  and  proceeds  to  show  that, 
even  at  low  rates  of  expenses,  a  grammar-school  teacher  would  have  but  $10 
left  at  the  close  of  the  year The  first  public  school  in  the  world  was  estab- 
lished at  Newport,  by  a  town  vote,  in  1640.  Hartford  had  her  first  public 
school  two  years  after,  and  Massachusetts  seven. 

Penxsylvasia. —  The  enumeration  of  children  in  Philadelphia,  made  by  the 
police,  shows  the  following  results;  Boys,  70,674;  girls,  71,843  —  total,  142,514. 
In  public  schools,  76,419;  in  private  schools,  12,799;  in  parochial  schools,  11,- 
863.     At  regular  employment,  20,902;  not  at  school  or  employment,  20,534. 

Iowa. —  The  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  this  year  at  Des 
Moines,  in  August Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  of  Pittsburg,  has  recently  been  inaug- 
urated President  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  at  Mt.  Pleasant. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS'    AND    PERIODICALS. 

(1)  This  book  is  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brewer,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  present  edition  many  changes  and  additions,  adapting  it  to  the 
improved  condition  of  science,  have  been  made,  and  some  of  the  redundancies 
of  the  English  edition  have  been  stricken  out.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  so  hap- 
pily expressed  by  the  English  author,  in  his  preface,  that  we  quote  his  words. 
"  We  see  that  salt  and  snow  are  both  white,  a  rose  red,  leaves  green,  and  the 
violet  deep  purple;  but  how  few  persons  ever  ask  the  reason  why.  We  know 
that  a  flute  produces  a  musical  sound,  and  a  cracked  bell  a  discordant  one, — 
that  fire  is  hot,  ice  cold,  and  a  candle  luminous, —  that  water  boils  when  sub- 
jected to  heat,  and  freezes  from  cold;  but  when  a  child  looks  up  into  our  face 
and  asks  '  why?',  how  manj'  times  is  it  silenced  with  a  fi'own,  or  called  'very 
foolish  for  asking  such  silly  questions'!" 

To  the  utility  of  such  knowledge  as  is  hinted  at  in  the  above  the  attention  of 
educators  is  every  day  more -and  more  awakening.     Every  year  the  question  of 

(1)  Familiar  Science  ;  or.  The  Scientiflc  Explanation  of  Common  Things.  By  R.  E.  Peterson, 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  Bower, 
Barnes  &  Potts. 
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defects  in  our  system  of  education  comes  before  educational  assemblies  and 
social-science  gatherings.  The  demand  is  that,  without  losing  any  of  its  dis- 
cipline, the  course  of  study  shall  deal  more  in  the  facts  of  common  life;  that 
children  shall  know  and  appreciate  more  of  things  immediately  about  them, 
and  with  which  they  are  intimately  related.  As  a  means  of  exciting  interest 
in  study,  of  awakening  thought,  and  of  natural  mental  development,  certainly 
none  better  can  be  devised.  As  an  aid  to  the  teacher  in  solving  the  problems 
presented  by  familiar  things,  and  as  a  storehouse  for  illustration,  a  book  of 
this  character  is  invaluable.  For  this  purpose  we  count  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Pepper's  Scientific  Ajniisements  for  Young  People  the  best  part  of  the  book. 

We  are  sorry  that  in  his  revision  the  author  did  not  farther  prune  away  its 
mistakes  and  reconcile  its  inconsistencies.  For  instance,  the  reader  is  told  that 
'to  collapse'  and  'to  burst'  are  synonymous  expressions.  Again,  we  are  told 
that  as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  "the  thin,  movable  air  is  left  behind, 
and  therefore  seems,  to  a  stationary  object,  to  be  blowing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  earth's  motion";  and,  in  another  place,  "As  the  earth  revolves  on 
its  axis  from  west  to  east,  the  air  which  is  carried  with  it  will  seem  to  blow 
from  the  west."  A  book  containing  so  much  valuable  information,  especially 
one  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  should  be  clear  and  reliable  in  every 
part.  .  w. 

(2)  One  of  the  principal  questions  claiming  the  attention  of  the  educational 
public,  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  that  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
in  our  schools.  The  school-law  prescribes  that  certain  branches  shall  be 
taught:  the  candidate  for  teaching  is  examined  in  these  branches;  but  neither 
the  legislator  nor  the  examiner  practically  raises  moral  instruction  to  a  level 
with  any  one  of  the  branches  named  in  the  law.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  evaded  that  teachers  themselves,  though  they  stoutly  urge  the  importance 
of  this  instruction,  do  not  give  it  a  tithe  of  the  attention  given  to  those  studies. 
We  imagine  this  state  of  facts  arises  largely  from  difference  in  facility  for  in- 
struction. Carefully-prepared  text-books,  in  which  the  topics  of  study  are 
systematically  arranged,  are  abundant  in  one  case,  while  in  the  other  there  is 
little  more  than  earnest  conviction  and  general  ideas.  The  book  before  us  is 
an  attempt  to  supply  a  needed  want  for  the  school-room,  to  furnish  for  the 
teacher  a  manual  of  instruction  which  his  classes  can  use  as  they  do  their  his- 
tories or  other  text-books.  Our  moral  obligations  are  simply  stated,  and  our 
manifold  duties  to  ourselves,  to  society,  and  to  God,  are  presented  with  a  method 
and  clearness  which  will  meet  the  approval  of  those  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject its  proper  attention.  Perhaps  the  chief  fault  of  the  work  is  that  its  pre- 
cepts are  not  sufBciently  relieved  from  being  mere  general  statements  of  duty, 
by  reasoning  and  illustration.  With  most  men  duty  is  not  always  so  clear  as 
to  carry  its  own  conviction.  Argument  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the  erro- 
neous notion.  It  may  be,  however,  that  such  a  course  as  is  suggested  would 
have  made  the  book  too  cumbersome  for  its  intended  purpose.  We  certainly  • 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  fellow  teachers.  w. 

(3)  In  our  school-days,  we  studied  Smith's  Grammar.  It  was  our  pride,  our 
joy.  We  put  implicit  confidence  in  it,  and  believed  all  it  contained,  and  more 
too.  No  Mussulman  ever  confided  more  in  the  Koran  than  loe  in  that  wonder- 
ful grammar.  We  thought,  yes,  and  with  seeming  self-satisfaction,  that  near- 
ly all  the  laxo  and  the  gospel  were  inclosed  within  the  lids  of  that  book.  And 
we  verily  believe  that,  if  we  had  found  any  thing  in  the  Bible  in  conflict  with 
the  rules  of  Smith,  we  should  have  doubted  its  inspiration.  How  we  parsed! 
How  we  recited  the  rules  and  the  exceptions! 

Well,  there  are  not  only  many  Smiths  in  the  world,  but  some  J^etosmiths. 
One  of  the  J'eiwsmiths  has  written  a  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  This 
work,  i'.'e  guess,  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  works  of  the  thousand  Murray  imitators. 
Let  us  examine.  "Grammar  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  correct  use  of 
language  —  Science  means  the  principles  of  some  branch  of  knowledge  arranged 
according  to  a  regular  system  or  order  —  A  Noun  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of 
any  thing",  says  i^ewsmith.    John's  hat.     John's  —  J-o-h-n,  apostrophe  and 

(2)  CHKiSTLiN  Ethics  ;  or.  The  Science  of  Duty.    By  Joseph  Alden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  Ele- 

ments of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  etc.    New  York :  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co. 
Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    pp.  170. 

(3)  Fewsmith's  English  Grammar.    By  Wm.  Fewsmith,  A.  il.,  and  Edgar  A.  Singer, 

Philadelphia :  Sower.  Barnes  &  Pott*. 
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letter  .« —  is  a  noun  because  it  is  a  uanie,  says  this  author.  Query :  What  father 
ever  called  his  boy  John's f  Again,  page  90,  in  the  sentence  "He  claimed  the 
right  to  defend  himself  ?<^Ae?i  he  was  attacked  ",  ioAe?i  is  called  a  Conjunctive 
Adverb.  Is  it  not  more  an  Adverbial  Coiijunctionf  Query:  Is  not  w/io  a  Con- 
junctire  Pronoun?  On  the  next  page,  in  the  sentence  "  Well,  the  worst  is  past," 
the  author  calls  loeU  an  independent  Adverb.  According  to  the  definition,  it  is 
no  Adverb  at  all.  I  have  thought,  some  times,  that  it  was  a  very  easy  way  for 
a  teacher  to  get  along,  when  he  came  across  a  word  that  he  could  not  parse,  to 
call  it  an  indepeyident  Adverb. 

But  I  must  hasten,  i^oosmith's  Grammar  is  far  better  than  Roswell  Smith's. 
In  a  word.  I  mean  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  Grammars  of  its  kind.  s. 

(^)  A  CuEMiSTKY  suited  for  classes  in  our  high  schools  aud  academies  is  still  a 
desideratum.  One  that  shall  give  a  clear  outline  of  the  subject  and  a  discuss- 
ion of  the  more  important  principles, —  especially  such  as  relate  to  practical 
use, —  that  can  be  well  mastered  in  the  time  to  which  teachers  are  compelled  to 
restrict  the  study,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  jejune  and  behind  the  science 
itself, —  is  our  need.  Porter's  is  not  sufficient;  Stockhardt  is  too  voluminous 
and  loose,  besides  the  need  of  revision;  Wells  attempts  too  much;  while  the 
larger  text-books  are  unsu'ited  for  the  class  of  which  we  speak.  Youmans's 
Chemistry,  when  first  issued,  came  nearer  supplying  the  want  than  any  other. 
Without  making  scientific  chemists,  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  average  teacher, 
awoke  a  love  for  the  science,  and  a  comprehensi(hi  of  its  relations  to  the  great 
processes  of  life,  such  as  no  other  did.  But  Prof.  Youmans  felt  the  need  of 
revising  it  and  bringing  it  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  science.  In  doing 
this,  the  necessity  of  introducing  one  subject  after  another,  and  of  discussing 
principles  more  fully,  and  especially  of  bringing  his  work  ujj  to  the  new  the- 
ories, has  pressed  upon  him  until  he  has  written  his  book  entirely  anew,  and 
much  enlarged  it.  It  now  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  a  college  class-book,  and 
has  thereby  gotten  beyond  the  class  for  whom  we  speak.  As  the  Englishman 
said  of  the  turkey,  it  is  a  very  inconvenient  bird  —  a  little  too  large  for  one, 
and  not  quite  large  enough  for  two,  and  so  say  we  of  the  New  Chemistry.  It 
is  nice,  it  is  up  to  the  times,  it  is  accurate;  but  it  is  too  full,  and  it  has  lost  its 
old  familiar  illustrations.  For  those  who  want  such  a  book,  however,  this  is 
probably  the  best.  More  accurate  and  clear  than  Wells,  more  scientific  and 
compact  than  Stockhardt,  with  judicious  skipping  and  reviewing,  the  teacher 
may  manage  in  his  allotted  time  to  give  his  pupils  a  pretty  clear  and  practical 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  Science  of  Chemistry.  The  Chemical  Chart  by 
the  same  author  is  very  valuable. 

(5)  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States  has  long  been  a  popular  favorite. 
The  distinction  between  it  and  another  elementary  history,  at  present  used  in 
many  schools,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  experiment  we  have  lately  made.  We 
gave  a  child  as  reading-books  the  two  histories,  requiring  her  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  her  reading.  The  other  was  soon  dropped,  as  dry  and  incompre- 
hensible; but  Goodrich's  was  read  through  with  increasing  interest.  This 
edition  of  the  work  has  been  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by 
Wm.  H.  Seavy,  the  able  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  of 
Boston,  and  is  now,  we  must  say,  the  best  school  history  of  our  country  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  text  is  presented  in  type  of  two  sizes.  The 
matter  in  the  larger  type,  by  itself,  forms  a  connected  history,  and  may  be 
taken  where  much  time  can  not  be  devoted  to  the  study,  while  that  in  the 
smaller  tyjoe  goes  more  into  detail.  At  the  end  of  each  period  is  given  a  gen- 
eral view,  not  only  of  what  was  at  the  time  the  United  States,  but  of  what  has 
since  been  annexed.  At  the  close  of  each  period  is  a  chronological  review,  to 
be  studied  and  committed  to  memory.  Each  paragraph  either  has  a  heading, 
or  contains  the  leading  words  printed  either  in  antique  type  or  in  italics.  Be- 
sides the  usual  appendices  of  the  constitution,  etc.,  there  is  a  valuable  essay 
on  the  Manner  of  Teaching  History,  by  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Portland  High  School. 
The  History  is  brought  down  to  the  passage  of  the  Reconstruction  Act  and  the 
admission  of  Nebraska. 

(4)  Youmans's  New  Chf.mi.stky.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    pp.  453. 

ifi)  History  of  the  Uxited  States,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  C.  A.  Goodrich.  Be- 
vised  by  Wm.  H.  Seavv,  with  maps,  etc.  Brewer  <fc  Tileston,  Boston.  Geo.  N.  Jackson, 
Western  Agent,  148  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  Price  — wholesale,  |l.2o;  retail,  ?1.75;  for  Intro- 
duction, W  cpnts. 
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(*)  A  VERY  serious  difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  the  sludj-  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
our  high  schools  is  the  great  cost  of  the  books  necessary  for  the  course  of  study. 
Very  many  are  deterred  by  this,  and  the  evil  is  iucrea'sing.  It  has  seemed  to 
us  that  this  should  not  be  so;  but  we  have  looked  in  vaiu  for  cheap  editions 
that  were  at  the  same  time  scholarly  and  well  executed.  The  publishers  pro- 
pose to  issue  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  8allust,  etc.,  on  the  same  plan,  and  claim 
the  following  merits  for  their  editions:  (1.)  Purity  of  text;  (2.)  Judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  notes;  (3.)  Beauty  of  mechanical  execution;  and  (4.)  The 
low  price  at  which  the  volumes  are  sold.  We  think  their  claims  are  well 
founded.  The  volume  before  us  is  very  neat  in  mechanical  execution,  the  type 
is  very  clear  and  distinct,  and  the  page  not  too  crowded.  The  text  embraces 
180  pages,  and  the  notes  68.  The  references  are  to  the  grammars  of  Andrews 
&  Stoddard  and  Harkness.  The  notes  seem  to  us,  on  a  cursory  examination, 
very  good.  They  neither  25ut  cushions  under  the  student's  arms  at  all  times, 
nor  leave  him  to  flounder  along,  as  best  he  may,  through  the  elliptical  con- 
structions so  abounding  in  this  author.  Especially  do  they  avoid  the  error, 
some  times  found,  of  translating  and  explaining  the  easy  passages,  and  leav- 
ing the  hard  ones  as  exercise  for  the  student's  wits.  We  think  any  one  about 
to  start  a  class  in  Cwsar  will  do  well  to  examine  this  edition  carefully. 

C)  This  book  is  difTerent  from,  and  properly  supplementary  to,  the  ordinary 
arithmetics.  It  is  rather  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. Without  attempting  to  deal  with  all  the  matter  usually  crowded  into 
such  text-books,  it  gives  short  and  reliable  methods  of  calculations,  accurate 
forms  of  business  papers,  with  explanations  and  definitions  of  the  commercial 
terms  —  such  as  cornering,  etc.  We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  part 
of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  our  schools  would 
better  be  employed  iu  the  study  of  practical  business,  and  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  business  methods.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  quickness  and  accu- 
racy of  work  in  the  fundamental  rules  is  too  often  neglected.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  such  a  book  as  this  introduced,  as  a  sequel  to  our  common  school 
arithmetics. 

(8)  The  works  of  Horace  Mann  need  no  commendation  of  ours.  He  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  standing  facile  princeps  in  the  noble  army  of  work- 
ers in  the  cause  of  common-school  education.  That  he  was  always  right,  never 
mistaken,  we  suppose  no  friend,  however  zealous,  will  claim.  But  that  by  hia 
enthusiasm,  his  fervid  eloquence,  his  untiring  industry,  he  awoke  an  interest 
in  popular  education  that  was  not  before  felt,  pointed  out  its  defects  and  their 
remedies  so  as  to  compel  jDopular  attention,  his  friends  may  well  claim.  His 
works  are  essential  to  every  educational  library.  We  have  long  wished  for  a 
collection  of  his  lectures  and  reports.  This  wish  is  gratified  in  this  edition  of 
his  works,  edited  by  his  widow,  and  published  for  her.  The  first  two  volumes 
contain  seven  lectures  uj^on  Educati(5n,  and  his  twelve  annual  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Education;  the  third  volume  will  contain  miscellaneous  letters  and 
addresses;  the  fourth,  Anti-slavery  letters.and  speeches.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard 
says  "these  Reports  and  Lectures  should  find  a  place  in  every  public  and  pri- 
vate library."  Mrs.  Mann  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, signed  by  such  men  as  Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson,  B.  F.  Butler, 
Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Thomas  Hill,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  many  others,  recommend- 
ing that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  purchase  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to 
place  a  complete  set  in  each  town  library  in  the  state.  The  recommendation 
did  not  pass,  as  it  was  objected  that,  as  other  books  had  been  presented  in  the 
same  way,  and  they  could  not  appropriate  for  all,  they  must  refuse  all.  We 
are  sorry  to  record  such  action  of  Massachusetts  in  reference  to  the  works  of 
her  greatest  educator,  and  trust  the  request  will  yet  be  granted.  As  the  work 
is  published  only  by  subscription,  whoever  wishes  the  volumes  may  inclose  the 
price  to  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded 
by  mail,  postage  paid.  We  hope  many  of  our  teachers  will  be  able  to  add  these 
volumes  to  their  professional  library. 

(8)  CESAR'S  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  with  explanatory  notes  by  Geo.  Stuart, 
A.  M.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1.25.  Eldredge  &  Brother,  17  and  19  South-Sixth  St., 
Philadelphia. 

(')  The  Crittenden  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Manual.  S.  H.  Critten- 
den &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    !|1.25.    Mailed  free. 

(8)  The  Works  op  Horace  Mann.  In  4  volumes  8vo.,  pp.  570.  Price  ?3.00  per  volume. 
Published  by  subscription  alone,  for  the  editor,  Mrs.  Mary  Mann. 
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COEDUCATION    OF    THE    SEXES.* 


BY  PKES.  FAIBCHILD,  OF  OBEELIN  COLLEGE. 


Mk.  Presidknt,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

The  invitation  extended  to  me  by  your  Executive  Committee,  to  share  in 
your  deliberations  upon  this  question,  was  based  upon  the  fact  of  my  connec- 
tion with  a  school  in  which  the  system  of  education  under  discussion  has  been 
in  operation  for  many  years;  and  it  was  intended  that  I  should  present  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  that  experience.  It  seems  more  fitting  to  confine  myself 
to  arrangements  and  results  at  Oberlin,  stated  descriptively  and  historically, 
than  to  attempt  any  general  discussion  of  the  subject  —  a  work  more  appro- 
priate to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

That  I  may  speak  without  restraint  upon  these  matters,  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
say  that  I  entered  the  College  as  a  boy  at  its  opening,  and  served  seven  years 
as  a  pupil  before  entering  upon  the  responsibilities  of  a  member  of  its  board  of 
instruction.  Thus  I  appear  before  you  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  school,  and 
not  one  of  the  fathers,  and  shall  not  seem  to  speak  of  the  work  of  my  own 
hands,  as  I  claim  no. personal  responsibility  for" the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the 
arrangement. 

Oberlin  College  is  now  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  its  life,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning has  embraced  among  its  pupils  both  young  men  and  young  women. 
The  first  year  it  was  a  high  school,  with  something  over  a  hundred  pupils, 
more  than  one-third  of  whom  were  ladies :  not  a  local  school,  for  the  enterprise 
started  in  the  woods,  and  one-half  of  the  students  at  least  were  from  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  The  second  year  the  numbers  increased  to  nearly  300, 
with  theological  and  college  classes  in  full  operation,  the  ladies  being  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  two  or  three  years  the  numbers  reached  500,  and 
maintained  that  annual  average  until  1852,  when  the  number  was  suddenly 
doubled,  and  has  averaged  more  than  a  thousand  yearly  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  proportion  of  young  ladies  has  not  for  many  years  fallen  below 
one-third,  nor  risen  above  one-half,  except  during  the  war,  when  the  ladies 
predominated  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  four.     The  last  Annual  Catalogue  gives  655 
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gentlemen  and  490  ladies,  and  this  is  about  the  normal  proportion.  These  are 
young  men  and  women  of  such  ages  as  the  advanced  schools  of  the  land  gener- 
ally present. 

The  town  began  with  the  school  and  has  kept  pace  with  it,  containing  at 
present  from  3,000  to  4,000  inhabitants.  At  first  almost  all  the  accommoda- 
tions for  the  students  in  room  and  board  were  furnished  by  the  College.  The 
dormitory  system  was  adopted  for  both  young  men  and  young  women,  sepa- 
rate halls  or  buildings  being  assigned  to  each, —  the  ladies'  hall  being  also  a 
boarding-hall,  in  which  seats  at  table  were  i^rovided  for  young  men.  As  the 
numbers  increased  and  the  dwellings  in  the  village  were  improved  and  multi- 
plied, the  students  were  to  a  greater  extent  provided  for  among  the  families,  until 
at  present  far  the  greater  number  are  thus  furnished  with  homes.  Our  present 
ladies'  hall  affords  rooms  for  about  100  young  ladies,  and  sittings  at  table  for 
about  220  boarders.  Large  boarding-houses  are  not  found;  but  a  majority  of 
families  that  have  room  receive  a  few  students.  The  young  ladies  find  their 
homes  under  this  arrangement  as  well  as  the  young  men.  Some  families 
receive  young  ladies  only ;  but  families  are  permitted,  with  suitable  arrange- 
ments, to  receive  both  classes.  The  entire  female  department  is  under  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  a  lady  Principal,  and  two  assistants,  and  these  are  occupied, 
not  with  teaching  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  with  the  care  and  supervision 
of  the  young  ladies,  their  classification  and  general  culture.  These  principals 
communicate,  as  occasion  may  require,  with  the  matrons  of  the  families  where 
the  young  ladies  board.  The  special  discipline  of  the  young  ladies  is  commit- 
ted to  the  lady  Principal,  assisted  by  a  'Ladies'  Board  of  Managers',  composed 
in  general  of  wives  of  professors  in  the  college.  The  advice  of  the  College  Fac- 
ulty is  some  times  taken,  but  the  young  ladies  do  not  come  before  them  for 
special  discipline.  The  regulations  of  the  school  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  good  sense  and  personal  responsibility  of 
the  pupil.  We  have  no  monitors,  but  each  one  makes  a  weekly  report  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  the  performance  of  prescribed  duties:  young  ladies  boarding 
in  families  have  their  report  countersigned  by  the  matron  of  the  house,  who 
is  in  a  degree  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  her  charge.  The  ladies'  hall  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  female  department,  where  the  Principal  receives  all 
the  ladies  for  general  instruction  and  for  personal  advice. 

Throughout  the  literary  departments  the  classes  consist  of  young  men  and 
young  women,  taken  indiscriminately,  as  their  studies  correspond.  The  lar- 
ger numbers  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  our  Preparatory  Department, —  a 
department  which  embraces,  besides  those  preparing  for  the  regular  courses,  a 
large  number  that  study  Tor  a  more  limited  time.  This  department  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  gentleman  Princiiial,  whose  strength  is  expended  chiefly  upon 
oversight,  classification,  and  discipline,  and  an  associate  Professor  of  Languages, 
who  gives  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  advanced  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek 
The  other  classes  in  this  department  are  taught  by  successful  pupils  (gentle- 
men and  ladies)  from  the  higher  departments.  After  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, we  have  two  courses  open  to  young  ladies, —  the  'Ladies'  Course',  and 
the  regular  '  College  Course '.  The  Ladies'  Course  is  a  course  of  four  years, 
requiring,  as  conditions  of  entering,  a  good  elementary  English  education,  and 
a  year's  study  of  Latin.  It  embraces  all  the  studies  of  the  regular  College 
Course,  omitting  all  the  Greek  and  most  of  the  Latin,  omitting  also  the  Difler- 
ential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  adding  lessons  in  French  and  Drawing,  and 
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some  branch  of  natural  science.  Those  pursuing  this  course  recite  with  the 
college  classes  in  the  same  studies.  Separate  classes  are  organized  for  the 
ladies  in  essay-writing  until  the  commencement  of  the  third  year,  when  they 
are  added  to  the  Junior  College  Class  in  this  exercise.  Their  training  in  this 
department  is  limited  to  reading  and  writing,  none  of  the  ladies  having  any 
exercise  in  speaking.  The  great  majority  of  our  young  ladies  pursue  this 
course,  and  it  was  supposed  at  the  organization  of  the  school  that  nothing  far- 
ther would  be  required  for  them;  but  in  1837  four  young  ladies  prepared 
themselves  for  the  Freshman  Class,  and  were  received  upon  their  own  peti- 
tion. Since  that  time  it  has  been  understood  that  the  College  Course  is  open 
to  young  ladies,  and  we  have  always  had  more  or  less  in  the  classes :  some 
times  the  proportion  of  ladies  to  gentlemen  in  the  course  has  been  as  high  as  one 
to  four;  at  present  it  is  one  to  ten.  We  have  observed  no  special  tendency  to  an 
increase  in  this  proportion;  for  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  diminution. 
The  ladies  in  this  course  are  under  the  same  general  regulations  and  discipline 
as  in  the  other  course,  and  are  responsible  to  the  lady  Principal.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  their  course  they  receive  the  regular  degree  in  the  Arts.  Eighty- 
four  ladies  have  received  this  degree,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
have  received  the  diploma  of  the  Ladies'  Course. 

The  Theological  Department  has  never  been  opened  to  ladies,  as  regular  mem- 
bers. Two  young  ladies  attended  upon  all  the  exercises  of  the  department 
through  a  three-years  course,  and  were  entered  upon  the  Annual  Catalogue  as 
*  resident  graduates  pursuing  the  Theological  course  '.  This  was  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  we  have  had  no  applications  since.  Doubtless  the  same  privi- 
leges would  be  afforded  as  formerly. 

The  association  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of  the  class-room  is  regulated  as 
experience  seems  to  require.  They  sit  at  the  same  table  in  families  and  in  the 
Ladies'  Hall.  Young  gentlemen  call  on  ladies  in  a  social  way  at  the  parlors  of 
the  Ladies'  Hall  and  of  private  families,  between  the  hour  for  tea  and  half- 
past  seven  in  the  winter,  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  summer.  They  walk  in 
groups  from  one  class-room  to  another,  as  convenience  and  their  sense  of  pro- 
priety may  dictate,  with  the  help  of  a  suggestion,  if  needed,  from  thoughtful 
and  observing  friends.  Now  and  then  the  young  ladies  have  permission  to 
attend  an  evening  lecture  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  College,  and  in  such 
case  to  accept  the  attendance  of  young  men.  No  such  association  is  permitted 
in  the  case  of  religious  meetings.  They  do  not  ride  or  walk  together  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  village,  except  on  a  holiday,  under  special  arrangements. 
There  is  no  association  of  the  sexes  in  literary  societies,  or  other  voluntary  and 
independent  organizations. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  detail  of  arrangements,  that  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  conducted  with  us  may  be 
fully  understood.  In  speaking  of  results,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  giving 
not  merely  my  own  individual  judgment,  but  the  unanimous  opinion,  so  far  as 
I  understand  it,  of  all  who  have  had  responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
school.  If  there  has  been  any  diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject,  it  has 
been  unknown  to  me.  Others  might  choose  different  terms  in  which  to  express 
their  opinions,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  no  statement  from  which  I  sup- 
pose that  any  one  of  those  that  are  or  have  been  associated  in  this  work  would 
dissent. 
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Among  the  advantages  which  seem  to  bo  involved  in  the  system,  as  we  have 
observed  its  operation,  are  the  following : 

(1.)  Economy  of  means  and  forces.  The  teaching  force  and  other  apparatus 
required  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  study  is  made  available  to  a  larger 
number.  In  most  Western  Colleges  the  higher  classes  might  he  doubled  with- 
out any  detriment,  and  often  with  great  advantage.  Scarce  any  one  of  these 
schools  has  had  larger  classes  than  our  own,  and  yet  only  once  or  twice  have 
we  had  occasion  to  make  two  divisions  in  any  college  class,  including  the 
ladies  pursuing  the  same  study.  In  the  ^preparatory  department  classes  must 
be  multiplied  on  account  of  numbers;  but  in  the  higher  dejaartments  of  in- 
struction, where  the  chief  expense  is  involved,  the  expense  is  no  greater  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  ladies.  If  a  separate  establishment  M'ere  attempted 
for  ladies,  affording  the  same  advantages,  the  outlay  in  men  and  means  would 
have  to  be  dui^licated ;  or,  as  would  often  happen,  the  force  would  have  to  be 
divided,  and  the  advantages  as  well.  Of  course,  if  there  were  obvious  disad- 
vantages in  the  arrangement,  the  argument  from  economy  would  have  essen- 
tially no  weight.  We  must  have  the  best  system  of  higher  education  at  any 
necessary  cost. 

(2.)  Convenience  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  inter- 
est with  us  to  note  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  brother  is  accompanied  or 
followed  by  a  sister,  or  a  sister  by  a  brother.  I  can  not  give  exact  statements 
upon  this  point;  but  it  is  an  interesting  and  prominent  feature  in  our  opera- 
tions. This  is  most  convenient  and  wholesome;  each  is  safer  from  the  jDres- 
ence  of  the  other;  and  the  inducements  to  attend  school,  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  are  increased  by  the  possibility  of  having  each  other's  company.  The 
want  and  tendency  in  this  direction  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  every  flourishing  college,  opened  for  young  men  only,  a  ladies'  school, 
equally  flourishing,  is  almost  sure  to  be  established,  requiring  afterward  a 
good  degree  of  vigilance  to  keep  apart  those  who  have  thus  naturally  come 
together. 

(3.)  Another  advantage  we  find  in  the  wholesome  incitements  to  study  which 
the  system  affords.  This  is  a  want  in  all  schools,  provided  for  often  by  a  mark- 
ing and  grading  system  involving  a  distribution  of  honors  and  prizes.  An 
acknowledged  defect  in  this  plan,  not  to  speak  of  any  thing  unwholesome  in  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  which  it  induces,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  apjjeals  to  comparatively 
few  in  a  class.  The  honors  are  few,  and  the  majority  soon  cease  to  strive  for 
them.  The  social  influence  arising  from  the  constitution  of  our  classes  oper- 
ates continuously  and  almost  equally  upon  all.  Each  desires  for  himself  the 
best  standing  that  he  is  cajiable  of,  and  there  is  never  a  lack  of  motive  to 
exertion. 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  stimulus  is  the  same  in  kind  as  will  ojjerate 
in  after  life.  The  young  man,  going  out  into  the  world,  does  not  leave  behind 
him  the  forces  that  have  helped  him  on.  They  are  the  ordinary  forces  of 
society,  and  require  no  new  habits  of  thought  or  action  in  order  to  their  effect- 
ive operation.  We  have  introduced  a  marking  system  into  the  recitation- 
room,  pertaining  solely  to  the  performance  there,  and  used  for  the  information 
of  teachers  and  guardians,  and  the  pupil  himself:  not  for  the  assignment  of 
grade  or  distribution  of  honors,  or  for  any  publication  whatsoever.  We  rely  upon 
the  natural  love  of  a  fair  standing  with  teachers  and  associates  as  the  supple- 
ment to  the  higher  motives  for  exertion,  and  have  not  found  it  a  vain  reliance. 
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(4.)  Again,  the  social  culture  which  is  incidental  to  the  system  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  importance.  To  secure  this  the  student  does  not  need  to  make  any 
expenditure  of  time,  going  out  of  his  way,  or  leaving  his  proper  work  for  the 
pleasure  or  improvement  resulting  from  society.  He  finds  himself  naturally  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  he  adjusts  himself  to  it  instinctively.  It  influences  his 
manners,  his  feeling,  and  his  thought.  He  may  be  as  little  conscious  of  the 
sources  of  the  influence  as  of  the  sunlight  or  the  atmosphere ;  it  will  envelope 
him  all  the  same,  saving  him  from  the  excessive  introversion,  the  morbid  fan- 
cies, the  moroseness,  which  some  times  arise  in  secluded  study,  giving  him 
elasticity  of  spirits,  and  ease  of  movement,  and  refinement  of  character,  not 
readily  attained  out  of  society.  It  seems  desirable  that  our  young  men  espe- 
cially should  enjoy  these  advantages  during  the  period  (Jf  their  course  of  study, 
while  the  forces  that  form  character  work  most  efficiently. 

(5.)  Closely  connected  with  this  influence  is  the  tendency  to  good  order  which 
we  find  in  the  system.  The  ease  with  which  the  discipline  of  so  large  a  school 
is  conducted  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  ourselves.  One  thou- 
sand students  are  gathered  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  from  every  class  in 
society,  of  every  grade  of  culture, —  the  great  mass  of  them,  indeed,  bent  on 
improvement,  but  numbers  sent  by  anxious  friends  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  saved  or  recovered  from  wayward  tendencies.  Yet  the  disorders  inci- 
dent to  such  gatherings  are  essentially  unknown  among  us.  Our  streets  are  as 
quiet  by  day  and  by  night  as  in  any  other  country-town.  There  are  individual 
cases  of  misdemeanor,  especially  among  the  newcomers,  and  now  and  then 
one  is  informed  that  his  probation  has  been  unsatisfactory;  but  in  the  regu- 
larly-organized classes  of  the  College  and  Ladies'  Departments,  numbering 
from  two  to  four  hundred  in  constant  attendance,  the  exclusions  have  not  on 
the  average  exceeded  one  in  five  years,  and  in  one  instance  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  years  elapsed  without  a  single  exclusion  from  these  classes.  This 
result  we  attribute  greatly  to  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  system  of  joint 
education.  The  student  feels  that  his  standing  and  character  are  of  grave 
consequence  to  him,  and  he  is  predisposed  to  take  a  manly  attitude  in  refer- 
ence to  the  government  and  regulations  of  the  school.  An  admonition  in  the 
presence  of  the  students  assembled  in  the  chapel  has  always  been  more  dreaded 
by  an  offender  than  a  jirivate  dismission.  Ofi'enses  against  propriety  that  in 
a  body  of  young  men  forming  a  separate  community  would  seem  to  be  trivial 
change  their  aspect  when  the  female  element  is  added  to  the  community;  and 
that  better  view  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  wholesome  regulations.  From  the 
beginning,  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  prohibited  to  our  students.  In  the 
presence  of  ladies  the  regulation  has  a  force  and  significance  that  could  not  be 
otherwise  secured,  and  has  been  maintained  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 
College  tricks  lose  their  wit  and  attractiveness  in  a  community  thus  consituted. 
They  are  essentially  unknown  among  us.  There  are  no  secret  societies,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  tendency  toward  them.  The  relations  of  the 
classes  to  each  other  are  comfortable  and  desirable.  With  a  sufficient  degree 
of  class  feeling  to  give  unity  and  collective  force,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
the  antagonisms  which  some  times  appear  in  college  life.  It  may  be  a  mis- 
take to  attribute  this  fact  in  any  degree  to  the  social  constitution  of  the  school, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  natural  result.  The  general  force  of  the  society  con- 
trols and  limits  the  clannish  tendency.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  refer- 
ence to   conduct  and   manner.-;   in   the  college  dinin.u-lisill.      Tlieio   has  been 
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an  entire  absence  of  the  irregularities  and  roughnesses  so  often  complained  of 
in  college  commons. 

(6.)  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  arrangement  tends  to  good 
order  and  morality  in  the  town  outside  of  the  school.  Evils  that  might  be  tol- 
erated, in  the  shape  of  drinking-saloons  and  other  places  of  dissipation,  if 
young  men  only  were  present,  seem  intolerable  where  ladies  are  gathered  with 
them.  The  public  sentiment  requires  their  supjiression.  Of  course,  this  in- 
fluence alone  would  not  be  sufficient;  but  it  increases  and  intensifies  the 
moral  forces  of  the  place  which  withstand  their  introduction. 

(7.)  Another  manifest  advantage  is  in  the  relations  of  the  school  to  the  com- 
munity,—  a  cordial  feeling  of  good  will,  and  the  absence  of  that  antagonism 
between  town  and  college  which  in  general  belongs  to  the  history  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  The  absence  of  disorder  in  the  school  is  the  prime  condition 
of  this  good  feeling;  but  beyond  this,  the  constitution  of  the  school  is  so  similar 
to  that  of  the  community  that  any  conflict  is  unnatural:  the  usual  occasion 
seems  to  be  wanting. 

(8.)  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  young  people  educated  under  such  con- 
ditions are  kept  in  harmony  with  society  at  large,  and  are  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  to  enter  upon  its  work.  They  will  not 
lack  sympathy  with  the  popular  feeling,  or  an  apprehension  of  the  common 
interests.  They  are  naturally  educated  in  relation  with  the  work  of  life,  and 
will  not  require  a  readjustment.  This  seems  a  matter  of  grave  importance, 
and  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  as  to  the  happy  results  attained.  If  we  are 
not  utterly  deceived  by  our  position,  our  students  naturally  and  readily  find 
their  work  in  the  world,  because  they  have  been  trained  in  sympathy  with  the 
world. 

These  are  among  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  have  forced  themselves 
upon  our  attention.  The  list  might  be  extended  and  expanded;  but  you  will 
wish  especially  to  know  whether  we  have  not  encountered  disadvantages  and 
difiiculties  which  more  than  counterbalance  these  advantages,  and  you  will 
properly  require  me  to  speak  with  all  frankness  upon  those  difficulties  which 
are  commonly  apprehended. 

^1.)  Have  young  ladies  the  ability  in  mental  vigor  and  bodily  health  to 
maintain  a  fair  standing  in  a  class  with  young  men?  Do  they  not  operate  as  a 
check  upon  the  progress  of  the  class,  and  degrade  the  standard  of  scholarship? 
and  do  they  not  break  down  in  health  under  a  pressure  which  young  men  can 
sustain? 

To  this  inquiry  I  answer,  where  there  has  been  the  same  preparatory  train- 
ing, we  find  no  difference  in  ability  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  recitation- 
room.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  be  excused  for  referring  to  my  own 
individual  experience,  which  has  been  somewhat  varied.  The  first  eight 
years  of'my  work  as  a  teacher  was  in  the  department  of  the  Ancient  Languages 
—  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  the  next  eleven,  in  Mathematics,  abstract  an  d 
applied;  the  last  eight,  in  Philosophical  and  Ethical  studies.  In  all  these 
studies  my  classes  have  included  young  women  as  well  as  young  men,  and  I 
have  never  observed  any  difference  between  them  in  performance  in  the  reci- 
tation. The  strong  and  the  weak  scholars  are  equally  distributed  between  the 
two  sexes. 

In  this  statement  I  do  not  imply  that  I  see  no  diflerence  between  the  normal 
male  and  female  mind  as  to  taste  for  particular  studies.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  such  differences ;  but  they  do  not  appear  in  the  ability  as 
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pupils  to  comprehend  and  express  the  truth.  A  few  days  since,  ou  a  visit  to 
the  University  of  Michigan,  I  attended  a  recitation  in  Thucydides.  So  far  aa 
could  be  judged  from  a  single  exercise,  in  which  there  were  many  excellent 
performances,  the  daughter  of  the  Professor  of  Greek,  the  only  young  lady 
under  the  wiug  of  the  University,  led  the  class.  But  it  did  not  strike  me  as 
an  anomaly;  I  had  often  seen  such  things. 

Nor  is  there  any  manifest  inability  on  the  part  of  j'ouug  women  to  endure 
the  required  labor.  A  breaking-down  in  health  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
frequent  than  Avith  young  men.  AVe  have  not  observed  a  more  frequent  inter- 
ruption of  study  on  this  account;  nor  do  our  statistics  show  a  greater  draught 
upon  the  vital  forces  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  completed  the  full  college 
course.  Out  of  eighty-four  young  ladies  who  have  graduated  since  1841,  seven 
have  died,  —  a  proportion  of  one  in  twelve.  Of  three  hundred  and  sixty -eight 
young  men  who  have  graduated  since  that  date,  thirty-four  are  dead,  or  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  in  eleven.  Of  these  thirty-four  young  men,  six  fell  in  the 
war;  and  leaving  those  out,  the  proportion  of  deaths  still  remains  one  to  thir- 
teen. Taking  the  whole  number  of  gentlemen  graduates,  omitting  the  Theo- 
logical Department,  we  find  the  proportion  of  deaths  one  to  nine-and-a-half; 
of  ladies,  one  to  twelve:  and  this  in  spite  of  the  lower  average  expectation  of 
life  for  women,  as  indicated  in  life-insurance  tables.  The  tield  is,  of  course, 
too  narrow  for  perfectly  conclusive  results ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  special 
apprehension  of  failure  of  health  to  ladies  from  study. 

(2.)  But  it  is  held  by  many  that  ladies  need  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  their 
nature  and  their  prospective  work,  and  that  it  must  be  undesirable  to  bring 
them  under  the  same  training  with  young  men.  The  theory  of  our  school 
has  never  been  that  men  and  women  are  alike  in  mental  constitution,  or  that 
they  naturally  and  properly  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  work  of  life. 
The  education  furnished  is  general,  not  professional,  designed  to  fit  men  and 
women  for  any  position  or  work  to  which  they  may  properly  be  called.  Even 
in  the  full  college  curriculum  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  study  that 
would  not  be  helpful  in  the  discipline  and  furniture  of  an  educated  lady.  But 
only  a  snxall  proportion  of  young  ladies  seeking  an  education  will  naturally 
require  the  full  college  course.  It  is  not  difficult  to  frame  a  suitable  course 
parallel  with  the  college  course,  made  up  substantially  of  studies  selected 
from  it,  and  diversified  by  the  addition  of  the  accomplishments  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  female  culture.  Almost  every  Western  College  has  a 
Scientific  Course,  involving  these  substantial  elements.  The  best  schools  in 
the  land  for  the  education  of  ladies  alone  have  the  same  course.  We  do  not 
find  that  any  peculiar  style  of  teaching  is  required  to  adapt  these  studies  to 
female  culture.  The  womanly  nature  will  appropriate  the  material  to  its  own 
necessities  under  its  own  laws.  Young  men  and  women  sit  at  the  same  table 
and  partake  of  the  same  food,  and  we  have  no  apprehension  that  the  vital 
forces  will  fail  to  elaborate  from  the  common  material  the  osseous  and  fibrous 
and  nervous  tissues  adapted  to  each  frame  and  constitution.  Except  under 
pressure  of  great  external  violence,  the  female  nature  asserts  itself  by  virtue  of 
its  own  inherent  laws.  No  education  can  make  alike  those  whom  God  has 
made  as  unlike  as  men  and  women. 

(3.)  Yet  apprehension  is  felt  and  expressed  that  character  will  deteriorate  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other;  that  young  men  will  become  frivolous  or  efl'eminate, 
and  young  women  coarse  and  masculine.    The  more  prevalent  opinion  seems 
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lu  be  thai,  while  the  arrangement  may  be  desirable  in  its  eti'ect  ou  young 
men,  it  will  be  damaging  to  young  women.  That  young  men  should  become 
trifling  or  efleminate,  lose  their  manly  attributes  and  character,  from  proper 
association  with  cultivated  young  women,  is  antecedently  improbable  and 
false  in  fact.  It  is  the  natural  atmosphere  for  the  development  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  manhood  —  magnanimity,  generosity,  true  chivalry,  earnestness. 
The  animal  man  is  kept  subordinate,  in  the  prevalence  of  these  higher  quali- 
ties. We  have  found  it  the  surest  way  to  make  men  of  boys  and  gentlemen  of 
rowdies.  It  must  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  masculine  human  nature  that  is 
not  helj^ed  by  the  association,  and  a  very  poor  specimen  of  a  woman  that  does 
not  prove  a  helper.  In  my  judgment,  as  the  result  of  experience,  the  chances 
are  better  even  for  the  poor  specimen. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  womanly  delicacy  and  refinement  of  charac- 
ter endangered?  Will  not  the  young  woman,  pursuing  her  studies  with 
young  men,  take  on  their  manners  and  aspirations  and  aims,  and  be  turned 
aside  from  the  true  ideal  of  womanly  life  and  character?  The  thing  is  scarce- 
ly conceivable.  The  natural  response  of  woman  to  the  exhibition  of  manly 
traits  is  in  the  correlative  qualities  of  gentleness,  delicacy,  and  grace.  It 
might  better  be  questioned  whether  the  finer  shadings  of  female  character  can 
be  developed  without  this  natural  stimulus.  If  you  would  transform  a  woman 
into  an  Amazon  or  virago,  take  her  apart  from  well -constituted  society,  and 
train  her  in  isolation  to  a  disgust  for  men,  and  a  rough  self-reliance.  You 
will  probably  fail  even  thus  in  your  endeavor ;  but  it  is  the  only  chance  of 
success. 

But  it  is  my  duty  not  to  reason,  but  to  sjseak  from  the  limited  historical 
view  assigned  me.  You  would  know  whether  the  result  with  us  has  been  a 
large  accession  to  the  numbers  of  coarse, '  strong-minded  '  women,  in  the  offens- 
ive sense  of  the  word;  and  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  instance  of  such  a  product  as  the  result  of  our  system  of  education.  It 
is  true  that  in  our  'Triennial'  are  found  the  names  of  three  somewhat  distin- 
guished lady  lecturers,  who  are  some  times  referred  to  as  belonging  to  this 
class.  They  pursued  their  studies  at  Oberlin  from  four  to  five  years  in  each 
case.  But,  whatever  their  present  position  and  character  may  be,  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  came  to  us  very  mature  in  thought,  with 
their  views  of  life  settled  and  their  own  plans  and  jjurj^oses  determined  and 
announced.  Whatever  help  in  their  chosen  life  they  derived  from  the  advant- 
ages afforded  them,  they  have  never  given  us  any  credit  for  their  more  ad- 
vanced views  of  woman's  rights  and  duties.  While  avowing  a  radical  dis- 
sent from  those  views,  I  can  not  forbear  to  say  that  I  am  happy  to  number 
these  ladies  among  my  friends,  and  to  express  my  admiration  of  much  that  is 
noble  and  womanly  in  their  character,  and  of  their  earnest  but  mistaken 
philanthropy. 

To  show  that  our  system  of  education  does  not  bewilder  woman  with  a  vain 
ambition,  or  tend  to  turn  her  aside  from  the  work  which  God  has  impressed 
ujDon  her  entire  constitution,  I  may  state  that  of  the  eighty-four  ladies  that 
have  taken  the  College  Course  twenty-seven  only  are  unmarried.  Of  these 
twenty  -  seven, /oM9-  died  early,  and  of  the  remaining  twenty-three,  twenty  are 
graduates  of  less  than  six  years'  standing.  The  statistics  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Ladies'  Course  would  give  essentially  the  same  result.  There  may  be  an 
apparent  indelicacy,  perhaps,  in  parading  such  private  domestic  facts:  but 
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the  importance  of  the  question  upon  which  they  bear  will  vindicate  the  pro- 
priety. 

(4.)  But  this  view  does  not  touch  the  exact  point  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  in 
general  admitted  that  the  association  of  young  men  and  women,  under  proper 
conditions,  is  elevating  in  stead  of  degrading,  but  there  is  doubt  whether 
bringing  them  together  in  a  school  provides  for  these  proper  associations. 
The  wholesome  association  of  the  young  requires  the  presence  and  influence 
of  those  who  are  mature  and  have  experience  and  a  sense  of  responsibility, — 
more  of  the  family  influence  than  can  be  secured  in  a  large  school.  Is  there 
not  danger  that  young  men  and  young  women  thus  brought  together  in  the 
critical  period  of  life,  when  the  distinctive  social  tendencies  which  draw  the 
sexes  toward  each  other  seem  to  act  with  greatest  intensity,  will  fail  of 
that  necessary  regulative  force  and  fall  into  undesirable  and  unprofitable  re- 
lations? Will  not  such  associations  result  in  weak  and  foolish  love  aflairs, 
and  in  such  habits  of  communication  and  social  life  as  lead  to  these  and  grow 
out  of  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  apprehensions  are  felt,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
give  an  d  priori  answer  to  such  diiiiculties;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  ex- 
perience, the  difficulties  are  without  foundation.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing the  conviction  that  in  the  associations  of  our  young  people  there  is  as 
little  of  this  undesirable  element  as  is  found  in  any  general  society.  The  dan- 
ger in  this  direction  results  from  excited  imagination, —  from  the  glowing  exag- 
gerations of  youthful  fancy ;  and  the  best  remedy  is  to  displace  these  fancies  by 
every-day  facts  and  realities.  The  young  man  shutout  from  the  society  of 
ladies,  with  the  help  of  the  high-wrought  representations  of  life  which  poets 
and  novelists  aff"ord,  with  only  a  distant  vision  of  the  reality,  is  the  one  who  is 
in  danger.  The  women  whom  he  sees  are  glorified  by  his  fancy,  and  are 
wrought  into  his  day-dreams  and  night-dreams  as  beings  of  supernatural  love- 
liness. It  would  be  diff"erent  if  he  met  them  day  by  day  in  the  recitation- 
room,  in  a  common  encounter  with  an  algebraic  problem,  or  at  the  table  shar- 
ing in  the  common  want  of  bread  and  butter.  There  is  still  room  for  the 
fancy  to  work,  but  the  materials  for  the  picture  are  more  reliable  and  endur- 
ing. Such  association  does  not  take  all  the  romance  out  of  life,  but  it  gives  as 
favorable  conditions  for  sensible  views  and  actions  upon  these  delicate  quest- 
ions as  can  be  aff"orded  to  human  nature. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which  the  young  man  is  exposed  greater  even 
than  this  of  a  too  high-colored  ideal  of  female  character.  It  is  too  low  an  es- 
timate, springing  from  his  own  sensual  tendencies,  and  darkened  by  a  dash 
of  misanthropy  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  experiences  of  the  young. 
Such  an  ideal  degrades  the  one  who  indulges  it,  and  mars  his  whole  concep- 
tion of  life.  No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  a  young  man  than  to  admit  to 
his  heart  such  a  misconception.  It  can  spring  up  only  in  an  isolated  life, 
apart  from  the  society  of  the  pure  and  the  good.  It  is  good  for  a  young  man 
to  face  the  facts,  and  let  his  dreams  go,  whether  light  or  dark.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  these  facts,  he  will  conceive  and  maintain  a  genuine  respect  for  wo- 
men as  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  regard,  which  will  save  him  from  amor- 
ous follies  on  the  one  side,  and  from  a  degrading  misanthropy  on  the  other. 
There  may  be,  here  and  there,  displays  of  these  weaknesses  of  youth ;  and 
where  are  there  not?  Among  hundreds  of  the  young  such  weak  ones  must  be 
found;  but  if  there  is  any  more  potent  corrective  than  the  public  sentiment  of 
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such  a  company  of  young  people  of  ordinary  good  sense,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  it. 

Of  course  there  is  room  for  the  wisdom  which  cornea  from  experience  in 
regulating  the  associations  of  such  a  school.  The  danger  seems  to  be  in  both 
extremes,  of  too  great  strictness  and  restraint  and  too  great  laxity,  as  in  all 
forms  of  school  discipline.  Those  Avho  have  observed  the  jiressure  against  re- 
strictions, where  there  is  an  attempt  to  prohibit  intercourse,  some  times  imag- 
ine that  any  letting-up  would  prove  fatal  to  all  order  and  propriety.  They 
would  probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  sense  of  propriety  and  self-respect 
of  their  pupils  would  prove  a  surer  reliance  than  any  artificial  barriers  im- 
posed from  without.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  that  the  intercourse 
of  the  young  people  be  regulated  by  such  restrictions  as  the  good  sense  of  the 
community  will  justify, —  not  minute  and  arbitrary  in  an  attempt  to  meet  all 
deficiencies  of  taste  and  judgment,  and  forestall  every  conceivable  impropriety, 
but  comprehensive  and  suggestive,  expanded  as  occasion  may  require  in  fa- 
miliar and  practical  suggestions  from  jjriucipal  or  teacher.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  intercourse  of  the  school  be  easy  and  natural,  not  fettered  at  every 
step  by  some  restriction.  The  government  of  our  school  would  be  impossible 
except  as  approved  and  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the  pupils.  It  would 
be  easy,  but  extremely  unwise,  to  surrender  this  stronghold  in  the  endeavor  to 
fortify  ourselves  by  artificial  barriers. 

The  experience  of  the  Friends  in  this  country  in  the  management  of  their 
schools  is  instructive.  For  many  years  they  have  had  boarding-schools  at  the 
East  and  the  West,  to  which  they  sent  both  their  sons  and  their  daughters, 
but  intended  to  allow  no  association  between  them  in  the  schools.  They  found 
the  undertaking  too  great.  Walls  could  not  be  built  that  would  entireh^  sepa- 
rate them.  Within  two  or  three  years  the  policy  has  been  changed  and  the 
walls  removed,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  with  the  happiest  results.  A  regulated 
association  becomes  easy  now  which  was  impossible  before. 

(5.)  But  will  not  the  ycrung  people  form  such  acquaintances  as  will  result, 
during  their  course  of  study  or  after  they  leave  school,  in  matrimonial  engage- 
ments? Undoubtedly  they  will;  and  if  this  is  a  fatal  objection,  the  system 
must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The  majority  of  young  people  form  such  ac- 
quaintances between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four,  and  these  are  the 
years  devoted  to  a  course  of  study.  It  would  be  a  most  unnatural  state  of 
things  if  such  acquaintances  should  not  be  made  in  a  school  where  young  men 
and  young  women  are  gathered  in  large  numbers ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
marriage  engagements  even  will  not  be  formed  more  or  less  frequently.  Now 
and  then  it  may  occur  that  parties  Avill  seem  to  have  left  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consummating  such  an  engageriient.  The  reasonable  inquiry  in  the 
case  is,  whether  such  acquaintances  and  engagements  can  be  made  under  cir- 
cumstances more  favorable  to  a  wise  and  considerate  adjustment,  or  more 
promising  of  a  happy  result.  Are  the  circumstances  such  as  naturally  to  pro- 
mote hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriages?  If  the  system  were  to  stand  or  fall  by 
this  one  test,  its  friends  would  have  no  occasion  to  apprehend  the  result. 

(6.)  But  what  security  is  there  that  positive  immoralities  may  not  at  times 
occur,  and  startling  scandals  even,  that  shall  shock  the  community  and  produce 
distrust  of  the  system?  Of  course,  such  a  thing  might  be;  but  it  would  scarce 
be  logical  to  condemn  the  system  on  the  ground  of  such  possibilities  or  even 
actualities.     The  only  pertinent  inquiry  is  whether  such  immoralities  are  the 
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more  natural  and  frequent  product  of  this  than  of  other  systems.  Is  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  best  and  most  approved  Eastern  colleges  perfectly 
free  from  every  taint  of  impurity?  Is  the  jiropriety  of  the  best-ordered  and 
most  carefully-guarded  female  seminary  not  liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  a 
sporadic  otfense  of  this  character?  Such  liabilities  go  every  where  with  fallen 
human  nature ;  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  monastic  institutions  of 
either  ancient  or  modern  times  have  afforded  perfect  security  upon  this  point. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  one  such  scandal  in  a  school  for  joint  edu- 
cation would  have  brought  reproach  upon  the  system  and  overwhelmed  it 
■with  popular  disgust.  A  generation  of  successful  trial,  under  a  sheltering 
providence,  should  have  won  for  it  the  impartial  judgment  which  is  the  right 
of  every  system. 

(7.)  But  is  this  method  adapted  to  schools  in  general,  or  is  the  success  at- 
tained at  Oberlin  due  to  peculiar  features  of  the  school  and  of  the  place,  which 
can  rarely  be  found  or  rejiroduced  elsewhere?  This  idea  is  not  an  unnatural 
one,  and  is  somewhat  prevalent.  It  is  true,  we  have  been  favored  with  some 
special  advantages.  The  place  and  the  school  were  founded  together  —  a 
Christian  enterprise,  with  a  common  aim.  From  the  beginning,  the  great  in- 
terest of  the  place  has  been  the  school.  The  religious  earnestness  in  which 
the  enterprise  had  its  birth  has  been  in  some  good  degree  maintained,  secur- 
ing a  unity  of  interest  and  of  action  very  rare  in  the  history  of  schools  and  of 
communities.  The  habits  of  the  community  have  in  a  good  degree  taken 
their  shape  from  the  necessities  of  the  school,  and  there  is  a  very  general  and 
hearty  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vil- 
lage has  increased  until  its  population  numbers  nearly  4000  —  a  population 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  colored  element  amounting  per- 
haps to  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  of  every  grade  of  culture  and  of  want  of  culture, 
not  in  any  proper  sense  a  disturbing  element,  but  25recluding  that  perfect 
homogeneity  of  thought  and  life  embraced  in  the  popular  idea  of  Oberlin  socie- 
ty. Our  students,  too,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  isossibility  of 
the  close  personal  supervision  attainable  in  a  smaller  school ;  and  while  we 
have  had  occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  their  general  character,  their 
earnest  endeavors  after  improvement  and  usefulness,  still  they  are  essentially 
like  the  pupils  in  other  schools  at  the  West  between  the  iJarallels  which  em- 
brace the  New-England  emigration,  with  the  addition  of  the  colored  element, 
varying  from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  experiment  was  commenced,  too,  by  those  who  had  had  no  experience 
in  such  a  school,  who  had  to  feel  their  way  through  the  various  questions  in- 
volved in  its  organization  and  arrangement.  Thus,  with  the  special  advant- 
ages of  our  position,  there  have  been  some  special  difficulties. 

But  the  experiment  at  Oberlin,  if  the  earliest,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
At  least  a  score  of  schools  have  sjDrung  up  that  have  adopted  essentially  the 
same  plan,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  has  been  any  other  than  a  uni- 
form result  in  the  convictions  of  those  who  have  best  understood  these  move- 
ments. There  are  doubtless  advantages  in  entering  upon  the  plan  at  the  or- 
ganization of  a  school  in  stead  of  introducing  it  into  a  college  already  in  exist- 
ence. The  usual  style  of  college  life,  the  traditional  customs  and  habits  of 
action  and  of  thought,  are  not  suited  to  a  school  where  ladies  are  gathered  as 
well,  and  the  changes  required  might  occasion  difficulty  at  the  outset  and 
peril  the  experiment.     On  this  point  I  have  no  experience;  but  I  have  such 
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confidence  in  the  inherent  vitality  and  adaptability  of  the  system,  that  I 
should  be  entirely  willing  to  see  it  subjected  to  this  test. 

In  concluding  this  statement,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  no  special  call  as 
an  apostle  or  propagandist  of  this  system  of  education.  The  opinions  set  forth 
are  such  as,  with  my  limited  experience,  I  am  compelled  to  cherish,  and 
when  called  upon,  as  now,  I  cheerfully  express  them. 


CHRISTIAN    PIETY    AND    TEACHING. 


Every  school-teacher  ought  to  be  a  Christian.  The  school  law  re- 
quires in  the  teacher  a  'good  moral  character'.  This  is  well.  It  is  a 
confession  that  bad  men,  however  gifted  and  cultured,  ought  not  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  children  in  any  way;  that  they  are 
dangerous  to  all, — ruinous  to  the  young. 

But  a  good  moral  character  in  the  eye  of  the  human  law  may  be, 
and  often  is,  something  far  inferior  to  that  required  by  the  divine  law. 
Teaching  is  sacred  work.  As  such,  it  demands  the  best  princijiles  in 
the  life  of  him  who  undertakes  to  do  it.  Having  to  do  with  immortal 
mind  at  the  time  when  it  can  best  be  moulded,  and  sustaining  a  rela- 
tion peculiarly  favorable  to  make  the  most  lasting  impressions  for 
good  or  evil,  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  the  teacher  be  one  of 
the  best  of  human  beings.  It  is  so  for  the  parents  and  children:  it  is 
so  for  the  teacher  himself  "  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.  "  And,  though  the  teacher  himself  may 
not  know  how  to  exert  a  Christian  influence  on  his  school,  not  being 
himself  a  Christian,  yet  he  has  opportunities  for  doing  it  unsurpassed  by 
anyone.  When  Christ  shall  say  "Give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
ship," none  will  have  greater  responsibilities  to  answer  for  than  he 
who  has  daily  been  in  a  position  to  influence  for  good  the  young 
hearts  gathered  under  his  eye  in  the  school-room. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  him,  of  course,  that  he  should  direct 
much  eifort  formally  to  impart  religious  instruction,  unless  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  school  curriculum,  or  is  given  outside  of  school-hours.  But 
there  is  another  way  in  which  he  can  accomplish  this  end  and  do  all 
that  any  one  can.  "Actions  speak  louder  than  words."  Example  is 
better  than  precept  alone.  Let  the  teacher  be  careful  to  'let  his  light 
shine',  and  it  will  give  light  to  others.  Let  him  exhibit  patience,  gen- 
tleness, goodness,  along  with  firmness  in  his  requirements;  let  him  be 
cheerful  and  happy  himself,  as  every  one  can  be  who  truly  holds  com- 
munion with  the  'Great  Teacher'  Jesus;  let  him  hold  up  the  word  of 
God  and  the  example  of  the  truly  good,  and  especially  that  of  the 
divine  Savior,  in  every  case  of  rej)roof  or  correction;  let  him  make  it 
apparent  that  he  loves  his  pupils  for  Christ's  sake,  and  that  he  desires 
only  their  good ;  and  he  can  not  fail  of  exerting  a  powerful  Christian 
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influence  upon  those  committed  daily  to  his  care.  Unconsciously, 
every  one  who  comes  under  his  instruction  will  feel  the  power  of  his 
life,  that  life  which  'is  hid  with  Christ  in  God'. 

There  is  a  silent  power  in  such  intercourse  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  that  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  fixes  itself  upon  the  mind, 
and  can  never  be  eradicated.  The  writer  distinctly  remembers  the 
impressions  made  on  his  mind,  as  a  child,  by  the  different  teachers 
whose  schools  he  attended.  It  is  doubtless  so  with  all.  Those  im- 
pressions were  not  the  same  in  the  case  of  each  teacher,  but  varied,  as 
the  character  or  disposition  of  the  teacher  varied.  But  the  impress- 
ions were  all  very  distinct,  very  lively,  very  operative.  Some  teachers 
are  loved,  others  hated;  some  are  feared,  others  are  despised;  and 
according  as  they  are^  they  make  an  impression  for  good  or  for  ill.  He 
who  has  proved  himself  a  good  learner  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  will  also 
prove  himself  a  good  teacher  in  that  for  which  Jesus  taught.  It  will 
make  him  more  conscientious  and  faithful,  too,  in  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  school.     "  Godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things." 


The  '  darkness  of  Egypt'  had  long  been  old  in  my  ears  when,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  accepted  the  ofier  of  the  Board  of  Instruction  to  take 
charge  of  the  Vienna  Graded  School,  and  I  expected  to  be  placed  in  a 
community  of  rough,  ignorant  old-fogies  —  men  jealous  of  the  least  ray 
of  new  light  and  truth.     But  I  was  very  agreeably  disai^pointed. 

I  found  the  citizens  intelligent  and  enterprising,  and,  although  not 
BO  well  educated  as  in  some  of  the  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  enthusiastically  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  provide  means  for 
their  children's  education.  They  have  just  completed  their  new 
school-building.  It  is  a  large  two-story  brick,  situated  on  the  highest 
locality  for  miles  around;  and,  although  it  has  no  useless  architectural 
gingerbread  work  about  it,  it  is  of  substantial  structure,  well  arranged, 
and  an  ornament  to  the  town.  The  scholars  appreciate  their  advant- 
ages, and  manifest  a  greater  interest  in  fheir  studies  than  I  have  seen 
in  any  school  before.  Quite  a  number  of  teachers  from  the  country 
are  in  attendance,  and  there  is  a  manifest  awakening  among  the 
people  throughout  Johnson  county  to  the  cause  of  education.  Ettbrts 
are  being  made  to  organize  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly meet  with  success. 

They  are  greatly  mistaken  who  think  they  will  be  getting  '  out  of 
the  world'  to  come  to  Southern  Illinois.     Egypt  is  looking  up.     She 
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is  coming  out  of  her  darkness.  New  school-houses  are  going  up  every 
where,  eflBcient  teachers  are  being  secured,  and  the  people  of  every 
class  are  zealous  in  the  cause.  Mark  me  when  I  say  that,  in  a  few 
years,  Johnson  and  the  adjacent  counties  will  have  public-school 
facilities  not  a  whit  behind  any  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

O.  A.   H. 


OUR  LIVES  ARE  WHAT  WE  MAKE  THEM." 


And  what  shall  we  make  them?  Better,  we  trust,  and  stronger,  for 
each  day  given  us  to  enjoy.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  it  requires  so 
many  years  in  the  lives  of  most  people  to  get  used  to,  or  at  all  con- 
tented with,  their  own  line  of  march.  They  do  not  like  it,  lying  on  so 
low  a  level,  or  upon  a  plane  so  long  unbroken,  and  they  persuade 
themselves  that  A,  B,  or  C,  occupies  just  the  position  which  they  are 
best  fitted  to  fill  with  honor.  And  thus,  in  stead  of  keeping  their 
own  lamp  steadily  burning,  they  watch  those  of  their  neighbors,  and 
think  how  much  better  the  arrangement  would  be  if  they  stood,  not 
here  in  the  valley,  but  aloft  on  yonder  mountain  or  distant  watch- 
tower. 

There  is  an  old  French  proverb  that  declares  not  victory  but  combat 
to  be  the  happiness  of  truly  noble  minds;  but  we  think  that  were  there 
less  of  combat  against  the  circumstances  of  our  lives — past,  present, 
and  future, —  there  would  be  more  abiding  happiness.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  get  used  to,  yes,  and  be  patient  with,  one's  self  as  one's 
neighbors.  Why  is  it  that  not  till  almost  all  the  years  allotted  to  man 
are  spent  does  he  begin  to  realize  its  value,  or  in  any  wise  to  under- 
stand its  true  significance?  Would,  it  not  be  better  to  say  at  once 
"  Lord  I  accept  the  gift  just  as  it  comes  from  thy  hands;  and  if  it  is 
not  to  be  a  great  life,  it  shall  surely  be  a  noble,  and  in  its  small  way 
a  useful  one  to  its  Giver  "  ? 

When  we  look  around  on  all  we  know  of  humanity,  we  are  startled 
by  the  spirit  of  unrest  that  clouds  the  brow  and  saddens  the  heart  and 
makes  heavy  the  footstep  of  those  from  whom  it  may  be  God  has  with- 
held some  one  of  his  best  gifts,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  words 
uttered  by  one  who  has  studied  this  subject  in  many  phases:  God 
help  him  over  whose  dead  soul  in  whose  living  body  must  be  uttered 
the  sad  supplication  Requiescat  in  pace.  Let  us,  then,  accept  this  world 
of  ours  just  as  it  is:  not  something  which  we  can  shuffle  at  pleasure, 
but  a  holy  and  heaven-bestowed  gift,  the  use  of  which  we  may  have 
for  full  three  score  years  and  ten,  or  which  the  Author  thereof  may  in 
his  good  pleasure  claim  in  the  early  spring-time. 
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When  was  ever  the  little  yellow  dandelion  by  the  roadside  known 
to  complain  that  it  is  not  a  full-blown  blushing  rose  in  our  gardens? 
Yet  the  rose  has  many  advantages  of  warm  soil  and  tender  culture 
which  are  denied  the  dandelion.  But  as  the  latter  turns  up  its  honest 
round  face  to  the  sunlight,  one  can  almost  forgive  it  for  being  yellow, 
in  the  thought  of  its  sturdy  cheerfulness,  seeming  to  say  I  know  I  'm 
very  yellow,  but  my  leaves  are  glossy  green,  and  the  sun  shines  kindly 
on  me  here,  and  there  "s  a  cool  drop  of  dew  in  my  heart,  if  I  am  a  yel- 
low dandelion.  We  think  perhaps  the  noblest  lives,  and  those  of 
most  positive  good  to  mankind,  are  of  the  dandelion  class.  When  one 
good  is  denied,  we  turn  more  readily  to  those  left  us.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  that  most  patient  and  lovely  character  Wm.  H.  Prescott. 
How  much  of  his  life-work  do  we  not  owe  to  that  accident  which 
indeed  rendered  the  outer  world  a  sealed  book  to  him,  but  revealed 
hidden  treasures  from  whose  full  storehouse  he  has  enriched  the 
world.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  happy  faculty  of  appropriating  to 
noble  use  the  good  that  was  left  to  him,  how  great  our  loss! 

And  thus,  in  the  truest  and  best  sense,  our  lives  are  what  we  make 
them.  People  do  not  become  great,  do  not  become  discoverers  or  in- 
ventors, by  trying  to  be  such,  but  by  trying  to  do  in  the  best  possible 
way  what  they  have  to  do :  thus  improvements  suggest  themselves,  step 
by  step,  till  the  happy  thought  comes,  not  like  an  elf  from  the  forest, 
but  like  an  angel  on  our  daily  paths.  Let  our  motto  be  Ich  dien  (I 
serve),  and,  after  all,  it  will  not  matter  so  much  in  what  capacity  as 
what  master  we  serve. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  YEAR. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Teacher  something  was  said  of  the  Day 
as  a  standard  measure  of  time.  In  this  article  we  propose  to  speak  of 
the  Year. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  or  the  time  occupied  by 
the  earth  in  passing  from  the  equinox  around  to  the  same  equinox 
again,  is  called  a  year.  It  embraces  the  interval  of  the  seasons  in  reg- 
ular succession.  Its  length  is  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  and  48 
seconds  —  a  certain  number  of  whole  days  and  n  fraction  of  a  day.  Now, 
as  the  times  of  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  around  the  sun 
are  incommensuralle,  and  the  year, /or  convenience,  must  contain  a  certain 
number  of  wfu)le  days,  it  has  been  a  difficult  problem  to  intercalate  at 
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proper  intervals  a  sufficient  number  of  days  to  keep  the  same  seasons 
to  the -same  months.  The  reckoning  must  be  such  as  to  bring  mid- 
summer about  the  20th  of  June.  If  the  year  is  too  long,  or  too  short, 
cold  winter  will  reign  in  the  summer  months,  and  summer  in  the 
winter  months. 

Some  of  the  ancients  made  the  year  to  consist  of  12  synodic  revo- 
lutions^of  the  moon,  or  354  days.  To  make  the  proper  corrections,  a 
month  every  three  years  was  added  at  first;  afterward,  three  months 
every  eighth  year;  and  finally,  eight  months  every  nineteen  years- 
This  mode  of  reckoning  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  Eomans. 
The  Egyptians  made  their  year  to  consist  of  365  days.  It  was  divided 
into  12  months,  of  30  days  each,  at  the  end  of  which  5  days  more  were 
added.  The  Romans,  at  first,  adopted  the  lunar  year,  as  it  was  fixed 
by  Romulus,  who  decreed  that  it  should  consist  of  10  months,  or  luna- 
tions—  March  being  the  first  and  December  the  tenth.  According  to 
this  reckoning,  the  RomuUan  year  fell  short  of  the  solar  year  61  days. 
The  High  Priest  was  accustomed  to  publish  tables  informing  the  peo- 
ple when  the  seasons  should  begin.  After  a  time,  through  ignorance 
or  neglect,  the  intercalary  daj'^s  were  some  times  introduced  and  some 
times  omitted;  and  the  year  became  quite  unsettled. 

Numa  introduced  among  the  Romans  the  Luni-solar  year,  adding  to 
the  lunar  year,  of  354  days,  an  intercalary  month,  of  22  days,  every  two 
years. 

Julius  Csesar,  by  the  assistance  of  Sosigenes,  an  astronomer  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  who,  in  any  respect, 
was  successful  in  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar.  His  year  consists 
of  365  days  and  6  hours.  This  is  called  the  Julian  Year.  He  decreed 
that  every  three  years  should  consist  of  365  days  each,  and  the  fourth 
year  of  366  days.  The  latter  was  called  Bissextile,  or  Leap-year,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March,  or  the  24th 
of  February,  was  reckoned  ttoice. 

The  Julian  year  was  found  to  be  10  minutes  and  12  seconds  too  long. 
In  process  of  time  this  error  would  reach  a  maximum^  and  thus  the 
seasons  and  their  corresponding  months  would  be  in  direct  opposition. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  1582,  set  himself  about  the  correction  of  the 
Julian  Calendar.  Reckoning  from  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  was 
held  in  the  year  325,  the  error  amounted  to  10  days.  At  that  time  the 
vernal  equinox  occurred  on  the  21st  of  March:  in  Pope  Gregory's 
time  it  occurred  on  the  11th  of  March.  At  the  Nicene  Council  the 
time  for  Easter  was  fixed  to  occur  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full 
moon  which  happened  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  of  March;  and  if  the 
full  moon  happened  on  Sunday,  Easter  would  occur  on  the  Sunday 
following.  Hence  we  see  that  the  time  of  the  festivals  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  constantly  changing.  After  many  years,  Easter  would  be 
changed  from  the  pleasant  and  delightful  season  of  Spring  to  cold  and 
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dreary  Winter.  To  remedy  this,  Pope  Gregory  decreed  that  the  5th 
of  October  should  be  called  the  15th,  thereby  bringing  the  vernal  equi- 
nox back  again  to  the  21st  of  March.  To  diminish  the  error  of  reckon- 
ing, he  decreed  further  that  every  year,  except  the  centennial  years,  divisible 
by  4  shall  consist  of  366  days ;  the  others,  of  365  days :  the  centennial  years  divis- 
ible by  400  shall  consist  of  366  days;  the  other  centennial  years,  of  365  days. 
This  is  called  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  The  error  is  less  than  a  day  for 
4,000  years. 

Catholic  countries  made  use  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  as  soon  as 
the  reform  was  instituted.  It  was  not  adopted,  however,  in  Protest- 
ant countries  until  the  year  1752,  when  the  error  amounted  to  11 
days.  It  was  then  ordered  that  the  day  following  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber should  be  called  the  14th. 

In  our  next  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  regard  to  the  month. 

[Note. —  The  Algebraic  solutions,  and  other  articles  requiring  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Mathematics,  prepared  for  the  July  and  August  numbers  of  the 
Teacher  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit,  and  probably  for  some  time  to  come 
we  shall  publish  nothing  of  this  nature.  The  reason,  in  brief,  is  this:  Com- 
positors capable  of  putting  such  matter  in  type  are  not  readily  obtained  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  the  publisher  has  always  done  the  tyjie-setting 
upon  this  department  of  the  Teacher  himself.  For  the  present  other  duties 
engross  his  time  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  not  even  the  smallest  remnant  of 
it  for  such  labor.  N.  C.  Nason.] 
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.  Department  of  Public  Insteuction,  ) 

Superintendent's  Office,  Springfeld,  III.,  August,  1867.  J 

A   SECOND   BALLOT   CAN   NOT   BE   TAKEN   AT   THE   SAME   ELECTION. 

Whex,  at  any  election  in  a  school  township  or  district,  a  ballot  is 
regularly  taken  and  the  result  announced,  said  ballot  is  conclusive 
and  final.  Another  ballot,  at  the  same  meeting,  can  not  be  had, 
either  to  gratify  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  voters,  or  for  any  other 
reason.  The  moment  the  balloting  is  concluded,  the  powers  of  the 
voters,  at  that  election,  are  exhausted.  A  second  ballot,  if  taken, 
would  be  illegal  and  void. 

SEPARATE    SCHEDULES. 

When  a  district  lies  partly  in  two  different  townships,  the  teacher 
must  keep  a  separate  schedule  of  the  pupils  residing  in  the  respective 
85 
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townships.  (Section  53.)  "When  the  schedules  are  completed,  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  teacher  delivers  them  to  some  one  of  the  directors. 
(Section  53.)  The  director  receiving  the  schedules  is  bound,  with  one 
other  director  of  the  board,  to  examine,  correct  and  certify  them,  and 
to  file  them  with  the  respective  township  treasurers  (Section  53);  and 
in  default,  the  director,  or  directors,  to  whom  the  schedules  were  de- 
livered by  the  teacher,  are  personally  liable  for  any  loss  sustained  by 
said  teacher.  (Section  54.)  The  liability  is  not  changed  by  the  fact 
that  the  directors  to  whom  the  schedules  were  delivered  reside  in  one 
of  the  townships  out  of  which  the  district  is  formed,  while  the  third 
resides  in  the  other  township,  and  that  said  third  director  was  relied 
upon  to  file  the  schedule  belonging  to  his  township,  but  failed  to  do 
so.  Every  school-district  is  a  unit  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  composed  of  territory  from  two  or  more  town- 
ships; and  the  directors  receiving  the  schedules  from  the  teacher 
must  see  that  both  of  them  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  respective 
treasurers  within  the  time  fixed  by  law.  They  can  not  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  other  director. 

NEWLY  -  ORGANIZED    TOWNSHIPS. 

The  forfeiture  of  school  funds  for  failing  to  have  a  six-months  school 
annually  does  not  apply  either  to  newly-organized  districts  or  town- 
ships. If  a  township  is,  first  laid  off  into  school-districts  in  October,  for 
instance,  the  County  Superintendent  should  allow  said  township  its 
due  proportion  of  public  funds  at  the  distribution  made  the  following 
April.  This  is  to  enable  the  several  districts  of  the  newly-organized 
township  to  commence  operations  under  the  law.  Thereafter,  the 
claim  of  the  township  to  participate  in  the  distribution  will  rest  upon 
its  compliance  with  the  six-months  rule  of  the  law,  the  same  as  others. 
If,  in  the  case  supposed,  no  district  of  the  township  should  maintain  a 
six-months  school  by  the  30th  of  September  following,  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  forfeiture  would  be  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  no  more  funds 
could  be  apportioned  to  said  township  until  it  should  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  statute.  In  case  funds  should  be  apportioned  to  a 
newly-organized  township  as  above  stated,  and  no  district  of  said 
township  should  sustain  a  six-months  school  within  one  year  from  the 
organization  of  said  township  (the  fund  remaining,  of  course,  in  the 
hands  of  the  township  treasurer),  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  County 
Superintendent  to  demand,  and  of  the  township  treasurer  to  pay 
over,  said  funds,  to  be  reapportioned  to  the  other  townships  of  the 
county,  or  to  such  of  them  as  had  complied  with  the  law.  Said  funds 
could  not  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  township  fund,  nor  allowed 
to  remain,  idle,  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  but  should  be  returned 
to  the  superintendent  to  be  redistributed.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
school-law  to  favor  those  townships  and  districts  which  do  their  part, 
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anrl  to  impose  penalties  upon  those  which  do  not;  and  to  see  that 
every  dollar  of  the  public  money  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  inter- 
ests of  schools. 

WHAT  COifSTITUTES  A  VOTER  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  BAKING  MONEY. 

It  is  provided  in  Section  42  of  the  Act  that  "  no  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  any  district  election,  on  the  question  of  raising  mon- 
ey, unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  district  at  least  thirty  days  im- 
mediately preceding  said  election,  nor  unless  he  shall  have  paid  a  tax 
in  said  district  the  preceding  year,  or  shall  have  been  assessed  in  such 
district  for  the  year  in  which  such  election  is  held." 

The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  protect  the  actual  residents  and 
tax-payers  of  school-districts  from  the  imposition  of  unreasonable 
taxes  upon  their  property  by  the  votes  of  chance  or  transient  resi- 
dents, or  other  irresponsible  persons,  who  may  happen  to  be  tempora- 
rily in  the  district,  and  who  have  no  real  or  permanent  interests  in 
the  schools  and  school  affairs  of  the  district.  It  is  important  that  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  on  this  jDoint  should  be  clearly  understood,  so 
that  the  benefits  of  the  provision  may  be  realized,  while  at  the  same 
time  no  injustice  is  done.  I  remark,  then,  that  the  residence  of  the 
voter  must  be  bona  Jide,  and,  in  addition,  he  must  either  have  been  as- 
sessed in  the  district  during  the  year,  or  he  must  have  paid  some  pub- 
lic tax  in  the  district  within  the  year  next  preceding  the  election. 
The  tax  must,  of  course,  be  one  levied  by  authority  of  law;  but  the 
statute  makes  no  distinction  as  to  whether  said  tax  was  one  levied  on 
realty  or  personalty.  Nor  is  it  material  whether  it  was  for  state, 
county  or  municipal  purposes;  a  road  tax,  or  school  tax,  would  be 
sufficient. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  word  '  assessed  defines  and  limits  the 
word  'tax'  in  this  clause,  restricting  the  meaning  to  real  and  person- 
al property.  But  it  is  held  that  there  are  no  satisfactory  grounds  for 
such  a  restriction.  Any  tax  imposed  or  levied,  and  required  to  be 
paid,  by  proper  public  authority,  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  is  '  as- 
sessed' to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  payment  of  an  income  or 
revenue  tax,  or  of  any  other  tax  imposed  by  the  national  government, 
does  not,  of  course,  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause,  and  would 
not,  of  itself,  constitute  the  person  a  voter.  It  must  be  a  tax  paid  or 
levied  under  some  general  or  municipal  law  of  this  state.  This 
clause,  being  restrictive  of  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote,  must  be  con- 
strued liberally  in  their  favor. 

EXAMINATION    FOR    STATE    CERTIFICATES. 

A  session  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute,  to  continue  Four 
Weeks,  will  begin  on  Monday,  August  5,  1867,  in  the  State  Normal 
University,  Normal.  Illinois.     An  Examination  for  State  Certificates 
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will  be  held  at  the  same  place,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August 
27  and  28,  the  last  week  of  the  State  Institute.  Applicants  for  the 
State  Diploma  will  be  expected  to  comply  with  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

1.  To  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  To  have  taught,  with  decided  success,  not  less  than  three  years, 
at  least  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  state. 

3.  To  pass  a  thorough  and  critical  examination  in  Orthography, 
Beading,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Modern 
Geography,  History  of  the  United  States,  Algebra,  the  elements  of 
Plane  Geometry,  and  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Education. 

Applicants  will  also  be  expected  to  evince  some  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  Natural  Sciences,  especially  of  Botany,  Physiology,  Zoolo- 
gy, and  Chemistry,  as  these  are  essential  to  success  in  the  more  recent 
and  improved  methods  of  primary  instruction.  Acquaintance  with 
the  school  laws  of  Illinois,  or  so  much  at  least  as  relates  to  the  legal 
rights  and  duties  of  teachers,  will  also  be  expected. 

The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  both  the  written  and  oral 
methods.  Written  answers  will  be  required  to  printed  questions,  a 
specified  time  being  allowed  to  each  subject;  while  the  applicant's 
practical  teaching  power,  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  methods  of 
instruction,  etc.,  will  be  elicited  by  oral  questions  and  answers,  with 
demonstrations  and  illustrations  upon  the  blackboard. 

All  regular  graduates  of  our  State  Normal  University,  who  have 
taught  successfully  for  three  years  (one  in  Illinois),  will  be  entitled  to 
the  State  Diploma  without  further  examination ;  and  the  same  privi- 
lege will  be  extended  to  such  graduates  of  other  Normal  Schools  (and 
to  such  only)  as  have  passed  through  an  equally  extended  course  of 
study. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  law  under  which  these  examinations  are  held 
to  suitably  recognize  and  honor  those  experienced  and  successful 
teachers  who  have  conferred  character  and  dignity  upon  the  profess- 
ion in  this  state,  and  all  such  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  In  au- 
thorizing the  award  of  State  Diplomas  to  teachers  of  superior  merit 
and  ability,  the  legislature  simply  adopted  and  carried  out  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  as  repeatedly  expressed  and 
urged  by  them  through  the  State  Association,  County  Institutes,  and 
other  channels  of  public  opinion ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  general  dis- 
position may  be  manifested  by  the  profession  to  sustain  the  policy 
which  they  have  inaugurated,  and  the  legislation  which  they  have 
secured. 

Any  one  proposing  to  attend  the  examination  will  confer  a  favor  by 
addressing  a  line  to  that  effect  to  the  undersigned. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
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EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

State  College  Association. —  We  were  much  interested  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  of  College  OlBcers  lately  held  in  Springfield,  of  which  we  give 
a  synopsis  in  this  number.  We  call  especial  attention  to  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  upon  the  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes.  It  is  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  presents  the  results  of  the 
experiments  at  Oberlin  in  a  very  clear  light.  We  welcome  it  because  it  gives 
only  facts  and  results,  not  theories;  and  it  is  only  by  the  collection  of  facts 
and  the  collation  of  results  that  this  important  question  of  the  coeducation  of 
the  sexes  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning  is  to  be  finally  settled.  It  is 
valuable,  also,  to  us  as  public-school  teachers,  for  there  are  yet  many  who  ob- 
ject to  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  education  even  in  common  schools,  and 
much  more  in  high  schools.  It  is  a  distinctively  American  idea  that  the  sexes 
may  be  educated  together,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  investigate  results 
carefully.  We  wore  very  sorry  that  there  was  not  a  fuller  and  freer  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

All  present  seemed  to  be  earnest  men  and  zealous  laborers  in  their  respective 
fields,  though  there  was  evidently  a  suspicion  of  quasi  hostility  to  colleges 
among  common-school  men.  That  there  may  be  such  in  the  minds  of  some 
may  perhaps  be  admitted;  but  we  deny  that  it  exists  among  the  leading  pub- 
lic-school men  of  our  state.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  general  desire  for 
colleges,  as  furnishing  an  incentive  to  our  high  schools, —  being  to  them  what 
they  are  to  the  grammar  and  common  schools.  But  it  is  felt  that  they  must  be 
true  colleges,  and  present  a  higher  culture  to  the  student  than  can  possibly  be 
given  in  our  high  schools.  There  is,  besides,  a  very  general  feeling  of  the 
necessity  for  a  readjustment  of  the  college  course,  to  make  it  more  conformed  to 
the  wants  of  the  times.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  projier  and  just  feeling, 
only  that  it  exists;  and  college  faculties  should  be  aware  of  it,  and  give  their 
reasons  for  continuing  their  present  courses  of  study  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
convince  the  doubting.  It  must  be  felt  that  the  college  education  is  of  value, 
else  students  will  not  seek  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  college  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors have  not  generally  kept  up  with  the  times,  but  that,  relying  upon  their 
dignity,  they  have  not  met  the  people  face  to  face,  and  proved  to  them  that 
the  culture  they  give  is  the  higher  —  that  the  Calculus,  and  Greek,  and  Latin, 
etc.,  do  give  power  and  accuracy  of  thought  that  are  worth  striving  for.  This 
was  brought  belbre  the  meeting,  and  there  was  a  general  determination  ex- 
pressed that  hereafter  they  would  attend  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and 
Institutes  and  take  part  in  educational  meetings. 

The  meeting  indorsed  our  little  magazine,  for  which  we  thank  them,  and 
trust  we  shall  hear  from  them  something  more  than  resolutions.  We  want 
well-digested  short  articles  upon  all  topics  pertaining  to  education  from  them. 
Thus  they  will  build  up  their  own  institutions;  for  it  is  only  as  the  masses  are 
educated  that  the  few  will  seek  a  higher  education. 
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We  give  notes  of  the  discussion  that  followed  President  Fairchild's  lecture 
only.  We  have  space  in  this  number  for  only  the  Secretary's  report,  but  in 
the  next  number  shall  give  synopses  of  the  other  addresses  and  of  the  discuss- 
ion on  each. 

School  Accommodations. —  It  is  a  common  saying  that  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  public  benefactor.  So 
he,  also,  who,  intrusted  with  public  interests,  expends  a  dollar  so  that  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  good  is  derived  from  it.  To  look  at  the  school- 
houses  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  is  evidence  clear  that  in 
many  instances  school  economy  is  not  theoretically  or  practically  one  of  the 
attainments  of  the  controlling  powers.  While  the  splendid  structure  is  evi- 
dence of  educational  zeal  and  intellectual  progress  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  furnish  the  funds,  it  is  also  oftentimes  a  splendid  monument  to  the  well- 
intended  but  misguided  ambition  of  those  who  expend  them. 

School-houses  are  necessary  appurtenances  to  a  system  of  education  calcu- 
lated solely  for  pojjular  improvement.  This  being  the  case,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  they  shall  be  built  for  their  convenience  and  profit.  Money 
expended  without  these  two  objects  continually  borne  in  mind  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  poor  economy.  The  real  question  is  not,  necessarily,  to  furnish  the  largest 
amount  of  room  or  the  most  splendid  structure  with  a  given  amount  of  money. 
Sufficient  funds  might  be  raised  to  accomi^lish  these  purposes  admirably,  and 
the  house,  Avhen  finished,  be  so  far  remote  from  some  that  they  can  not  attend 
school  during  the  inclement  season,  and  from  others  that  they  can  not  go  at 
all,  while  it  gathers  together  larger  numbers  than  are  necessary  for  good  classi- 
fication. Evidently  the  object  would  have  been  better  accomplished  by  build- 
ing smaller  and  less  pretentious  edifices  more  convenient  to  the  people. 

The  question  arises,  then.  Where  and  how  should  school-houses  be  built? 

In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  our  country  the  system  of  schools  is  graded, 
the  course  of  study  growing  more  diflScult  with  the  increasing  years  of  the 
pupils.  Experience  shows  that  the  number  of  children  in  the  lower  grades  is 
greater  than  in  the  upper,  and  that  the  number  gradually  diminishes  as 
studies  become  more  advanced.  These  two  facts  —  gradation  of  study  and 
falling-oflf  of  pupils  —  should  enter  prominently  into  any  system  of  school-ac- 
commodations. Wherever,  in  a  certain  district,  there  are  enough  of  small 
children  to  form  a  well-classified  school  in  the  lower  grades,  there  the  conven- 
ience of  those  children  demands  that  one  should  be  established.  And  it  is 
greatly  to  their  advantage  morally  that  it  should  be  so.  The  greatest  objection 
that  can  be  made  to  our  public  schools  is  the  corrupting,  immoral  influence 
which  always  exists  where  large  numbers  of  children  are  brought  promiscu- 
ously together,  as  must  be  the  case  in  them.  The  only  plea  which  the  friends 
of  the  system  can  urge  against  this  objection  is  the  necessity  of  the  number 
for  the  purpose  of  good  classification  and  efficient  instruction.  When  the 
number  becomes  greater  than  is  necessary  for  this,  the  plea  fails,  and  the  ob- 
jection becomes  more  serious  than  before  because  of  the  increased  number. 
What  is  the  economy  of  making  small  children  go  great  distances  for  the  sake 
of  being  part  of  a  larger  crowd  and  taught  in  a  more  splendid  edifice,  over  a 
teacher's  going  to  them  and  giving  the  same  instruction  in  a  smaller  building 
under  more  favorable  circumstances? 

The  smaller  children  being  accommodated  near  home,  the  older  ones  can  go 
greater  distances  to  attend  schools  of  higher  grade,  the  number  and  size  of 
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which  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  children  leaving  the  primary 
schools.  In  each  case  there  should  be  enough  for  careful  gradation  into  proper- 
sized  classes.  From  these  secondarj^  schools  classes  can  graduate  to  a  still 
higher  and  more  central  school  whenever  the  course  of  study  is  extensive 
enough  to  justify  establishing  such  an  institution. 

By  the  plan  here  marked  out  the  advantages  gained  are — convenience  of 
access,  better  classification,  and  more  thorough  instruction.  The  objections 
avoided  are  —  irregularity  of  attendance,  injudicious  and  unnecessary  expos- 
ure to  inclement  weather,  and  depraving  moral  influences.  Considering 
these  important  facts,  a  school-system  so  established  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  economical  in  all  the  important  features  of  a  system,  as  well  as  in  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  its  support.  w. 

Teachers'  Studiks. —  The  teacher  who  is  not  a  student  should  be  an  anomaly. 
There  is  no  profession  that  so  imperatively  demands  study,  and  none  that 
affords  so  much  opportunity  for  it,  as  the  teacher's.  True,  many  who  pretend 
to  teach  never  think  of  systematic  reading  or  study;  but  we  always  find  such 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  profession.  The  mere  routinist,  having  once  learnod 
some  particular  branch  that  he  is  required  to  teach,  may  go  over  that  in  the 
same  way  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  and  fancy  himself  a  teacher, 
while  he  is  as  far  from  being  one  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  But  the  true 
teacher  is  like  a  fountain  continually  springing  up  from  fresh  sources.  He  can 
not  teach  even  the  old  and  familiar  branches  without  continual  study  upon 
each  for  himself.  He  investigates  the  different  text-books  to  find  new  methods 
of  presenting  familiar  truths ;  he  pushes  his  researches  farther  into  the  out- 
posts of  the  sciences;  he  keeps  abreast  with  the  current  in  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  literary  world;  he  is  hampered  by  no  text-books, 
for  his  reading  extends  over  a  wider  range.  Do  you  say  I  have  no  time?  Then 
use  your  arithmetic,  and  systematize  the  twenty-four  hours.  Allow  to  sleep 
eight  hours,  to  school  six,  to  meals  one  and  a  half,  and  there  remain  eight  and 
a  half  hours  to  be  divided  between  exercise,  conversation,  study,  reading,  etc. ; 
and  this  is  enough,  if  rightly  used,  to  accomjilish  all  that  is  claimed  above. 

Carlinville. —  We  lately  made  a  short  visit  to  this  place,  and  found  educa- 
tional matters  making  great  jirogress.  The  schools  of  the  city  have  never  been  up 
with  the  times,  while  the  Blackburn  Seminary,  with  its  large  fund,  has  been 
far  behind  what  it  should  have  been.  At  last  the  more  enterprising  men  of 
the  place  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their  needs.  They  have  just  erected,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $40,000,  a  ver)'  large  and  fine  school-edifice,  four  stories  high  with 
basement,  giving  ten  school-rooms  and  a  large  hall.  The  building  is  of  fine 
proportions,  with  a  French  roof.  It  is  erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  E.  E.  Myers,  Architect,  of  Springfield. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  new  school-house,  the  city  seems  to  have 
aroused  from  its  lethargy.  Property  has  risen  in  value,  other  buildings  have 
been  commenced,  and  the  people  generally  are  full  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
schools.  The  Trustees  of  the  Blackburn  Seminary  have  voted  to  erect  a  new 
building,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

The  School  Board  and  City  Council  are  determined  to  apare  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense to  have  a  fine  school.  They  offer  a  large  salary  to  a  first-class  teachei', 
and  direct  him  to  purchase  all  the  maps,  books  and  apparatus  needed.  The 
house  is  to  be  fitted  with  furniture  from  the  well-known  firm  of  Geo.  &  C.  W. 
Sherwood,  of  Chicago. 
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Productions  op  the  British  Press  in  1866.— At  the  Paris  Exposition  the 
British  endeavored  to  present  a  copy  of  every  work  published  during  the  last 
year,  and  succeeded  in  furnishing  4752  volumes,  which  may  be  taken  as  nearly 
the  number  of  separate  productions  of  the  British  press.  Of  this  number,  1007 
were  prose  fiction,  500  poetry,  932  religious,  and  657  devoted  to  education,  be- 
sides dictionaries  and  classical  works. 

Blackboard. —  Prof.  E.  0.  Sheldon,  of  the  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
gives  the  following  recipe  for  blackboard  paint,  which  he  says  he  never  saw 
excelled:  1  gallon  alcohol,  1  lb  shellac,  2  oz.  lampblack,  and  2  oz.  ivory 
black.  Make  the  mixture  twenty-four  hours  before  using,  then  strain  it 
through  fine  muslin,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Should  the  alcohol  evaporate 
from  standing  a  long  time,  more  should  be  added.  With  new  boards  a  coat  of 
common  paint  should  first  be  applied,  then  two  coats  of  this.  It  can  be  put 
upon  a  smooth,  hard-finished  wall  without  paint. 

Stark  County. —  Superintendent  Hall  thus  writes  :  "  I  feel  considerably  en- 
couraged in  regard  to  educational  matters  in  Stark  county.  I  am  organizing 
normal  classes  in  different  sections  of  the  county  for  an  especial  drill  in  the 
art  of  teaching." 


PEBSONAL. 


C.  C.  Hutchinson,  for  the  past  two  years  principal  of  the  First-Ward  School 
in  Springfield,  has  removed  from  the  city.  Any  community  in  want  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  successful  teacher  will  do  well  to  address  Mr.  Hutchinson  at 
Freeport,  Illinois. 

Me.  a.  J.  Anderson,  for  some  years  past  of  Newark,  Kendall  Co.,  returns  to 
Lexington,  McLean  Co.,  the  scene  of  his  former  labors,  to  take  charge  of  the 
public  school.  He  writes  that  he  has  a  new  brick,  well  finished  and  furnish- 
ed. Salary,  $1200.  On  relinquishing  the  charge  of  Fowler  Institute,  at  New- 
ark, Mr.  Anderson  was  made  the  recipient  of  an  easy-chair,  presented  by  his 
pupils. 

Obituaries. — We  are  pained  to  announce  the  death  of  one  of  the  strongest 
friends  of  education  whom  the  state  possessed,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  of  Chica- 
go. Mr.  Brown  came  to  the  state  when  it  was  yet  new,  and  by  the  strength  of 
his  pen  and  his  personal  influence  contributed  largely  to  mould  its  institutions 
for  freedom.  As  Commissioner  of  Schools,  in  the  infancy  of  the  city,  he,  by 
his  careful  management,  saved  from  waste  the  school-fund  which  now  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  support  of  public  education.  In  acknowledgment  of  the 
value  of  his  services,  the  Board  of  Education  named  one  of  the  schools  in  his 
honor.  Throughout  his  whole  life,  he  was  known  for  his  large-hearted  be- 
nevolence toward  numerous  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  nor  did  he 
forget  them  in  his  death.  He  died  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  on  the  19th  day 
of  June  last. 

Died,  in  Chicago,  July  12,  Rev.  Bradford  Y.  Averill.  Mr.  Averill  was  for 
several  years  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  which  position  he  left  to  prepare  himself  for  the  higher  duties  of  the  min- 
istry. He  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him  in  school  as  a  sympa- 
thizing, faithful  instructor,  and  by  all  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  as  a 
pure-minded,  zealous  Christian  man. 
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NO  T  E  S. 

Does  the  Borrower  Loan  Monet?  —  Not  long  since,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
contained  the  following  advertisement:  "  Wanted, —  to  loan  $4000  on  District 
School-bonds,  payable  in  five  or  seven  years,  at  ten  per  cent,  interest.  Ad- 
dress," etc.  Now,  a  certain  School  Director  who  wanted  to  borrow  just  that 
sum  of  money  for  his  district,  on  precisely  the  terms  stated  in  the  advertise- 
ment, went  forthwith  to  the  advertiser  to  secure  the  money.  When  he  arriv- 
ed, he  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  the  man  had  advertised  to  borrow 
money,  and  not  to  lend  it.  h. 

At  Oberlin  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  students  from  using  tobacco. 
During  the  past  term  one  of  the  vigilant  professors  felt  quite  sure  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Freshman  Class  was  addicted  to  the  profane  habit.  He  quietly  re- 
quested the  young  man  to  remain  a  moment  after  the  recitation  was  finished. 
The  following  conversation  took  place: 

Fro/. —  "  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  use  tobacco?  " 

Student. —  "  Professor,  1  am  just  out.  Very  sorry,  indeed,  that  I  can  not  ac- 
commodate you  1 " 

No  further  questions  were  asked.  g. 

Lady  in  Bookstore. —  "Have  you  Whittier's  Snow-Bound?  " 

Clerk. —  "  We  have  Whittier's  works,  madam,  but  only  in  one  style  of  bind- 
ing—  blue  and  gold."  m. 

"  I  TELL  you,  brother,"  said  a  clergyman,  canvassing  for  a  denominational 
college,  "this  institution  will  benefit  generations  that  will  never  be  born!" 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  College  Association,  held  at  Spring- 
field,  July  9th,  10th,  11th,  1867. —  Tuesday,  July  9th,  4  o'clock. —  The  Associa- 
tion met,  pursuant  to  announcement,  for  the  annual  praj'er-meeting,  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Curtis, 
President  of  Knox  College.  The  session  was  one  of  harmony  and  religious 
interest,  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  and  love  prevailing.  The  services 
were  closed  by  singing  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  etc.,  and  benediction  by 
Dr.  Curtis. 

Evening  Session. — Representatives'  Hall,  8  o'clock. —  President  Wallace  in  the 
chair.  An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr. Wines,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  all  present  listened  with  marked  interest.  A 
brief  and  appropriate  response  was  made  by  President  Wallace.  The  Associa- 
tion was  then  favored  with  the  opening  address  by  the  President,  in  which  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  great  work  before  us. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Constitution  by  the  President,  on  motion,  H.  C.  De- 
Motte  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler.  The  order  of  business  for  the  entire 
session  was  then  read  and  adopted. 

The  names  of  delegates  desiring  to  become  members  of  the  Association  were 
called,  with  the  following  response:  Monmouth  College, Monmouth, — Pres.  Da- 
vid A.  Wallace,  Profs.  J.  C.  Hutchison,  A.  M.  Black.  Illinois  College,  Jackson- 
ville,—  Pres.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Prof.  E.  A.  Tanner.  Northwestern  University, 
—  Prof.  L.  Kistler.     Illinois  W6sleyan  University, —  Pres.  0.  S.  Munsell^  Prof. 
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H.  C.  DeMotte.     Shurtleff  College,— Prof.  E.  C.  Mitchel.     McKendree  College, 

—  Pres.  R.  Allyn.     Knox  College, —  Pres.  W.  S.  Curtis.     Lincoln  University, — 
Pres.  A.  Freeman,  Profs.  A.  J.  McGlumphy,  S.  Richards.     Illinois  University, 

—  Pres.  B.  C.  Suesserott,  Profs.  S.  W.  Harkey,  N.  Hodge. 

On  motion,  the  present  officers  were  instructed  to  fill  their  respective  chairs 
during  the  present  session. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Sturtevant  was  elected  Vice-President  pro  tern.,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Vice-President  Blanchard. 

On  motion,  a  business  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Tanner,  B.  C.  Suesserott,  L.  Kistler. 

On  motion,  adjourned  with  jjrayer  by  Dr.  Sturtevant. 

Second  Day,  Wednesday  —  Morning  Session,  9  o'clock. —  Association  met,  pur- 
suant to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Pres.  Wallace.  Session  open- 
ed with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Butler,  of  Abingdon  College. 

Minutes  of  previous  meetings  read  and  approved.  Rev.  J.  W.  Butler,  Presi- 
dent of  Abingdon  College;  Profs.  0.  Howes  and  0.  L.  Castle,  of  Shurtleff  Col- 
lege; and  Prof.  Springer,  of  Illinois  University,  reported  for  membership. 

Business  Committee  reported  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  shall  be  members  of  the  Association,  ex 
officio.     Adopted. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  T. 
"W.  &  W.,  and  C.  A.  &  St.  L.  Railroads,  for  the  compliment  of  reduced  or  free  re- 
turn passes  to  members  of  the  Association. 

A  short  time  was  now  spent  in  miscellaneous  remarks  upon  the  cause  of 
Higher  Education. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Fairchild,  President  of  Oberlin  College,  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  all  resident  ministers  were  invited  to  sit  with  the  Association  in 
council  and  participate  in  the  discussions. 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Drs.  Munsell,  Sturte- 
vant, and  Freeman,  to  invite  the  Governor  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  address  any  words  of  counsel  or  encouragement  he  might  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

The  Association  was  then  entertained  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Fairchild,  upon 
the  Fifth  Topic  —  Should  the  education  of  our  sons  ^nd  daughters  be  accom- 
plished, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  same  or  in  separate  institutions. 

Prof.  Hutchison,  of  Monmouth,  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Pres.  Fairchild's  state- 
ments, and  supported  his  conclusions,  speaking  as  a  teacher  of  a  school  where  the  same  sys- 
tem is  followed. 

Pres.  Curtis,  of  Knox,  regretted  that  Pres.  Fairchild  had  no  comparative  knowledge  of 
other  colleges :  he  had  taught  only  in  Oberlin.  I  have  taught  several  years  under  each  sys- 
tem. Now  what  is  the  object  of  collegiate  or  higher  education  ?  Is  it  to  bring  the  sexes  to- 
gether under  least  possible  difficulties,  or  to  give  each  the  best  culture  ?  Look  to  history. 
Where  is  the  best  education  for  the  male  sex?  where  for  the  female?  This  should  have 
weight.  The  separate  system  grew  up  out  of  the  academy  system  where  the  sexes  are  to- 
gether ,who  separate  higher  up.  Scotland  abandoned  the  system.  Are  there  any  mixed  schools 
superior  to  Yale,  Harvard,  Holyoke  ?  Any  mixed  in  Illinois  superior  to  Rockford  and  Mon- 
ticello?  The  heads  of  these  are  not  fossils:  they  are  heads  in  their  departments.  Who  are 
the  presidents,  professors,  and  principals,  who  have  tried  both,  and  are  ready  to  pronounce 
the  separate  schools  failures  ?    I  should  differ  with  Pres.  Fairchild  on  some  things.    I  have 


taught  in  Michigan  University,  Hamilton,  and  Knox.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  make  comparison 
as  to  intellectual  ability  of  male  and  female,  they  are  so  different.  Women  are  intuitively 
sesthetic.    In  some  fields  of  literature  we  expect  superiority  of  women ;  but  in  logic,  ratiocina- 


tion, etc.,  the  male  mind  is  superior  and  always  has  been  so.  It  may  be  said  women  have 
not  had  advantages.  If  they  had  the  force,  they  would  have  made  the  way.  As  to  health,  I 
have  not  found  one  woman  in  ten  able  to  go  through  college.  In  society,  similar  experience. 
In  Knox,  young  ladies  come  into  the  Senior  Class.  One  half  break  down.  Take  the  old 
colleges.  How  many  young  ladies  could  go  through  Yale?  Different  education  is  needed 
for  woman  and  for  man.  I  think  so  because  of  different  spheres.  We  educate  man  for  law, 
medicine,  politics,  the  army,  trade,  teaching,  etc.  We  do  not  educate  woman  for  her  sphere 
by  the  same  education  as  is  given  to  men.  We  give  her  only  male  education,  and  not  fe- 
male education  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The  case  of  the  young  lady  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity is  an  exception.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  professor  who  has  given  her  special  educa- 
tion. Ladies  have  better  verbal  memory  than  men.  Two  classes,  one  of  each  sex,  may  re- 
cite the  same  lesson :  the  young  ladies  may  seem  to  have  the  lesson  more  perfectly.  In  my 
own  case,  I  hear  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Hamilton's  Metaphysics.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  ladies  know  little  of  it,  while  the  young  gentlemen  know  not  the  words  of  the  book,  but 
have  the  ideas ;  and  when  the  young  ladies  torget  the  words,  the  Ideas  are  gone.  I  think  the 
manners  of  young  men  are  improved,  but  the  characters  of  young  women  deteriorate  by 
school  association,  which  is  not  like  home.  There  are  many  bad  young  men  in  colleges. 
Some  are  sent  away  from  home  for  reformation,  and  I  think  it  must  be  bad  for  the  young 
women  to  meet  them.  It  is  argued  that  we  must  save  our  sons.  Yes !  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  daughters.  Pres.  F.  confesses  that  matrimonial  alliances  are  formed.  Now,  as 
a  father,  would  you  like  your  daughter  to  form  alliance  with  a  young  man  met  at  school,  of 
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whom  you  know  nothing.  I  know  these  engagements  are  often  broken  up,  to  the  great  dis- 
tress of  parties.  The  young  mangoes  on  improving  himself,  and  the  young  woman  stops 
short,  and  the  alliance  is  unfortunate. 

Pres.  AUyn,  of  McKendree,  said :  Dr.  Curtis  desires  experience  of  both  sorts.  I  object  to 
the  term  mixed  education.  It  Is  rather  joint.  I  do  n't  like  mixed  things  generally.  I  have 
been  teaching  2i'i  years:  lO'a  joint  education,  6  in  separate  male  schools,  4  in  female  college, 
and  some  vears  in  common  schools.  I  most  heartily  coincide  with  the  views  of  Pres.  Fair- 
child.  Joint  education,  in  my  e.xperience,  ha.s  beeti  a  success ;  the  separate  education  of  fe- 
males not  a  success,— I  can  nt  work  the  system.  It  is  not  a  fair  question  to  ask,Where  is  the 
school  that  gives  a  joint  education  equal  to  Yale?  Give  Oberlin  200  years,  and  then  ask. 
Oberlin  has  done  as  much  as  Yale  in  the  work  of  the  world,  in  comparison  to  years  and  num- 
bers. The  question  Would  you  like  to  have  your  daughter  many  ?  etc.,  reminds  me  of  the  old 
democratic  query  and  knock-down  argument,"  Would  you  like  to  have  your  daughter  marry 
A  nigger  r'  One  is  as  easy  to  answer  as  the  other.  The  question  of  joint  education  should 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  not  on  outside  matters.  This  is  the  question,  Can  men  and  women 
educate  jointly  better  than  men  can  educate  men,  and  women  women?  Men  are  generally 
made  heads  of  female  schools.  Rightly :  a  child  needs  the  training  of  both  man  and  woman ; 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  course.  If  the  father  must  make  the  girl  thoughtful  and  ener- 
getic, and  the  mother  make  the  boy  refined,  why  not  so  in  the  school  of  life  ?  It  is  not  best  in 
joint  schools  to  have  but  one  sex  in  the  faculty:  they  should  be  associated.  College  tricks, 
etc.,  have  been  spoken  of.  Pres.  Fairchild's  experience  is  mine.  But  this  is  not  wholly  ow- 
ing to  the  presence  of  females.  It  is  in  part,  at  least,  to  abrogation  of  college  dormitories. 
The  difficulties  lie  — iD  in  diverse  powers  of  the  sexes;  (2)  the  liability  to  deterioration  of 
women.  The  first  was  met  by  Pres.  P.  Nature  will  take  care  of  itself:  each  sex  will  get 
from  Hamilton  all  that  belongs  to  itself,— the  young  man  reason,  the  young  woman  imagina- 
tion. Examination  proves  nothing,  because  the  questions  were  not  asked  fairly.  Women 
a-sk  women's  questions  about  n.  I  have  seen  classes  of  girls  pass  good  examinations  in  Ham- 
ilton.   Man  has  one  kind  of  logic,  woman  another. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  further  discusaion  of  the  question 
was  postponed. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Eexolved,  That,  in  honor  of  the  revered  and  cherished  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  as 
recognizing  and  maintaining  the  principles  of  patriotism  and  truth  for  which  he  gave  his 
life,  we  visit  the  Tomb  of  our  lamented  President  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

On  motion,  adjourned,  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Harkey. 

Afternoon  Session,  3  o'clock. —  Pres.  Wallace  in  the  chair.  Session  opened 
with  prayer  by  Dr.  Freeman. 

Business  Committee  reported  the  following:  1st.  That  all  members  of  facul- 
ties in  other  states,  and  all  professional  men  in  the  place  of  meeting,  when 
present,  shall  be  considered  honorary  members  of  this  Association. 

2d.  That  ten  minutes  be  the  limit  of  time  allowed  to  each  speaker  on  debate. 

3d.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  devise  a  plan,  as  their 
judgment  may  dictate,  to  bring  the  claims  of  higher  education  and  culture 
more  fully  before  the  people  during  the  interim  of  our  annual  meetings. 

4th.  That  the  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the  ensuing  year  be  instructed  to  pub- 
lish the  proceedings  of  this  Association,  including  the  opening  addresses  on 
the  various  topics  and  such  general  discussions  as  they  may  deem  advisable, 
in  pamphlet  form,  jirovided  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised  for  that  purpose. 

5th.  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  Committee  on  Xoraination  of  Officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year:  said  committee  to  report  at  the  business 
session  on  Thursday  morning. 

6th.  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Dr.  Fairchild  for  his  able  address  de- 
livered before  the  Association. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations:  Dr.  Mun- 
sell,  Dr.  Freeman,  Prof.  Hutchison. 

Bloomington  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

An  address  was  then  delivered  by  Dr.  Allyn  upon  the  Third  Topic, —  The 
claims  of  University  Education  to  pecuniary  aid  from  the  state. 

General  discussion  followed,  in  which  Drs.  Curtis,  Munsell,  Harkey,  Allyn, 
Freeman, Wallace,  and  Prof.  Kistler,  participated.  During  the  discussion,  Rev. 
D.  P.  Henderson,  of  Lomsville,  Ky.,  was  introduced  and  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  an  adjournment  upon  time,  with  prayer  by 
Bro.  Henderson. 

Evening  Session,  8  o'clock. —  President  Wallace  in  the  chair.  Session  opened 
with  prayer  by  Prof.  Kistler. 

The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  Dr.  Sturtevant  upon  the  First  Topic, 
—  University  Reform. 

The  general  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Curtis,  but,  for  want  of  time,  was 
not  prolonged. 

On  motion,  adjourned  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Allyn. 
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Third  Day — Thursday. —  Morning  Session,  9  o'clock. —  Pres.  Wallace  in  the 
chair.     Session  opened  with  prayer  by  Prof.  Suesserott, 

Business  Committee  reported  — 

1st.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  facts  relating 
to  the  joint  and  separate  higher  education  of  the  sexes. 

2d.  A  committee  on  the  Relation  of  the  State  to  Higher  Education. 

3d.  A  committee  on  Course  of  Study  to  be  recommended  for  adoption  by  the 
preparatory  schools  and  colleges  of  the  state. 

4th.  A  committee  on  College  Comity. 

The  entire  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  submitteed  the  following  report:  The  com- 
mittee to  whom  was  referred  the  nomination  of  officers  of  the  Illinois  State 
College  Association,  would  respectfully  report  the  following:  For  President  — 
Rev.  0.  S.  Munsell,  D.D. ;  Vice-Fresident  —  Iley.  E.  C.  Mitehel,  D.D. ;  Secreta- 
ry—  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  ;  Treasurer — Rev.  B.  C.  Suesserott,  A.M. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  Freeman,         1  Majority  of 
J.  C.  Hutchison,  j  Committee. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted  by  item. 

On  motion,  the  present  Secretary  was  added  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  copies  of  the  addresses  read  before  the  Association  were  requested 
for  publication. 

On  motion,  the  bill  for  Dr.  Fairchild's  traveling  expenses  (S20.00)  was  ap- 
proved and  ordered  paid. 

On  motion,  the  bill  for  printing  return  passes  ($1.50)  was  approved  and  or- 
dered paid. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  will  recommend  its  circula- 
tion in  the  institutions  under  our  care.  L^ignedj  O.  S.  Munsell, 

D.  A.  Wallace. 

After  some  discussion  upon  the  question  of  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  time  was  called,  and 

Dr.  Curtis  presented  an  address  upon  the  Second  Topic, —  Christian  Educa- 
tion in  our  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning. 

The  address  being  ended,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  great  interest  the  address  of  Dr.  Curtis  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  Education  in  our  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning,  and  his  remarks  on  the  method 
of  assigning  lessons  and  giving  instruction  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  return  him  our  sincere  thanlis. 

In  the  general  discussion,  remarks  were  made  by  Profs.  Black  and  Harkey. 

On  motion,  the  order  of  the  day  was  suspended  and  the  Association  proceed- 
ed to  miscellaneous  business. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  afternoon  session  be  in  part  taken  up  with  a  familiar  discussion  on  the 
method  of  teaching  the  Classics.  [Signed]  Business  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  not  antagonism,  but  mutual  cooperation,  between  the  common 
and  graded  school  system  of  the  state,  and  the  colleges  as  representatives  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion. [Signed]  O.  S.  Munsell, 

A.  Freeman. 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  returned  to  the  Hon.  Sharon  Tyndale, 
SecretaiT  of  State,  for  the  use  of  this  hall,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Springfield  for  their  generous 
hospitality.  [Signed]  O.  S.  Munsell, 

*^  J.  C.  HUTCHISOM. 

The  resignation  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  as  Secretary-elect  of  the  Associa- 
tion, having  been  received  and  accepted,  Prof.  A.  J.  McGlumphy  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committees,  in  accordance  with  reso- 
lutions previously  passed: 

1st.  On  Joint  and  Separate  Education  — Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Mitehel,  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
Allyn,  H.  C.  DeMotte. 

2d.  On  Relation  of  the  State  to  Higher  Education  — Rev.  Drs.  Curtis,  Black, 
and  Butler. 

3d.  On  Course  of  Study —  Prof.  L.  Kistler,  Rev.  Drs.  Burrows  and  Blanchard. 

4th.  On  College  Comity  — Rev.  Dr.  Sturtevant,  Prof.  B.  C.  Suesserott,  Rev. 
Dr.  Freeman. 

On  motion,  adjourned  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Sturtevant. 

Afternoon  Session,  3  o'clock. —  President  Wallace  in  the  chair. 
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Session  opened  with  prayer  by  Prof.  McGlumphy. 

Minutes  of  previous  session  read  and  approved. 

The  session  being  devoted  to  miscellaneous  business,  remarks  were  made 
relative  to  the  Study  of  the  Classics  by  Profs.  Kistler  and  Black. 

Mr.  Baker,  Editor  of  the  Teacher,  being  called  for,  made  some  interesting 
remarks  upon  the  Relation  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Additional  remarks 
were  made  by  Prof.  Suesserott,  Dr.  Freeman,  and  Dr.  Sturtevant. 

The  following  was  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  on  the  8th  day  of  Julv. 

1868. 

During  the  closing  exercise  of  iinal  adjournment,  Gov.  Oglesby  was  announ- 
ced, who  came  forward  and  addressed  words  of  sympathy,  counsel  and  encour- 
agement to  the  Association,  speaking  with  earnestness  oi'  the  great  necessity  of 
thorough  mental  training. 

The  Association  was  now  adjourned  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Harkey. 

H.  C.  DeMotte,  Sec'y^ro  tcm. 

State  Xormal  University. —  From  the  correspondence  of  the  Chicago  Re- 
publican we  condense  the  following: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  June  26th  at  the  Normal  University.  The 
Hon.  X.  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  was  detained  at  Springfield  by  unexpected  official  duties  growing  out 
of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  extra  session.  Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton  was 
unanimously  reelected  President  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing  two  years;  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Holder,  of  Bloomington,  was  reelected  Treasurer.  In  the  absence 
of  Secretary  Bateman,  Dr.  Goudy  was  chosen  Secretary  ^ro  tern.  On  motion  of 
W.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unan- 
imously : 

Jie.iolved,  That  this  Board  expresses  its  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Institute  in  their  efforts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Normal-School  instruction  by  holding  a 
special  session  of  four  weeks,  commencing  in  August  next. 

Jirsotved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  are  tendered  to  the  President  and  Professors  of  the 
State  Xormal  University,  for  the  sacrifice  to  which  they  voluntarily  subject  themselves  bv  de- 
voting so  large  a  portion  of  their  summer  vacation  gratuitously  to  the  mstruction  of  this' spe- 
cial Institute  or  temporarj-  Xormal  School. 

Reaolved,  That  the  free  use  of  the  Xormal-University  Building  be  tendered  to  the  Institute 
fbr  the  session  which  is  to  be  held  during  the  approaching  vacation  of  the  University. 

Several  other  matters  of  a  miscellaneous  character  Avere  acted  upon.  A 
resolution  was  passed  divorcing  the  District  School  of  Xormal  from  the  Model 
School  of  the  University.  The  Model  School  will  be  continued,  as  heretofore, 
with  the  privilege  of  any  person  to  send  to  it,  by  paying  regular  tuition  fees. 
This  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  be  jiroductive  of  good  results. 

The  examinations  of  classes  here  are  always  interesting.  And,  illustrating 
the  regime  of  the  school,  under  the  management  of  President  Edwards,  aided 
by  his  assistant  teachers,  they  tell  a  story  of  careful,  faithful  culture  and  disci- 
jVline,  which  enlarges  rather  than  narrows  the  boundaries  of  the  student's 
thought  and  mental  vision. 

[Here  follows  the  programme  of  commencement  exercises,  for  which  we  can 
not  find  room.] 

It  was  enjoyable  to  listen  to  young  men  and  w-omen  who  so  apparently  do 
their  own  thinking.  It  disarms  criticism  when  a  graduating  class  give  you 
the  crystal  of  their  culture  and  polish  with  the  individual  angles  and  jiecul- 
iarities  preserved,  though  brightened.  This  is  what  these  students  did  to-day 
—  honoring  themselves  and  their  teachers  more  in  the  minds  of  those  who  list- 
ened, than  if  each  had  been  moulded  in  the  statuesque,  icy,  unnatural,  thou<^h 
refined  oratorical  mould  of  an  Everett.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  that  the  fires 
were  not  smothered,  but  controlled  —  that  the  hearts  were  preserved  to  give 
vitality  to  the  thoughts,  and  fervor  to  the  lips,  and  action  to  the  bodies,  of 
these  young  men  and  women.  It  is  the  highest  praise  I  can  give  this  Univer- 
sity and  these  teachers  to  pay  such  a  tribute  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
pupils,  this  graduating  class,  have  acquitted  themselves  to-day. 

The  address  to  the  graduates,  by  President  Edwards,  I  think  illustrated  the 
spirit  which  moves  the  management  of  this  institution,  indicating  his  con- 
sciousness of   responsibility,  and  impressing    those   who    listened   with    the 
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duties  to  their  A/ma  Mater  which  are  to  burden  them  throughout  the  coming 
years,  as  her  children.  This  class  will  not  forget  his  last  injunctions  —  the 
voice  of  the  Normal  University.  The  next  term  will  begin  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 9th. 

Alumni  Association. —  The  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  University  held 
their  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphian  Hall,  on  Friday  morning,  .June  28th, 

1867.  The  President,  T.  J.  Burrill,  being  absent  with  the  Powell  Scientific 
Expedition,  Mr.  Seybold,  of  the  Class  of  1867,  was  elected  President  pro  tem. 
An  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Miss  Ryder,  and  Mr. 
,  was  appointed,  and  instructed  to  meet  during  the  holidays  and  ar- 
range a  programme  for  the  next  meeting.  The  President  was  empowered  to 
draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  committee  in  attend- 
ing the  winter  meeting.  The  committee  were  instructed  to  ask  the  Board  of 
Education  to  allow  the  Association  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  the  day  pre- 
ceding Commencement;  also,  to  assign  all  the  exercises  of  the  annual  meeting 
to  members  of  the  Association.  The  Treasurer  presented  a  report,  showing  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  thirty-four  dollars.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  President,  John  W.  Cook,  of  Normal;  Secretary, 
E.  D.  Harris,  of  Normal:  Treasurer,  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur.  Hon.  J.  M. 
Gregory,  Regent  of  the  Industrial  University,  delivered  an  address,  which  was 
full  of  strong  thoughts,  most  happily  expressed.  W.  D.  Hall,  of  Clinton,  read 
a  paper  entitled  The  Old  and  the  Neio.     Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  June, 

1868.  G.  A.  E. 

Institutes. —  State  Institute  at  Normal,  August  5th,  continuing  four  weeks. 

Institute  at  Sparta,  Randolph  Co.,  the  last  week  in  August.  The  Randolph 
County  Normal  Institute  proposes  to  unite  with  the  above  in  convention  — 
Wednesday,  Aug.  28th.     President  Edwards  will  lecture  at  Sparta  Aug.  .30th. 

Institute  at  Macomb,  McDonough  Co.,  last  week  in  August. 

State  Teachers'  Examination  at  Normal,  August  27th  and  28th,  as  per  circu- 
lar of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Decatur,  this  year,  spends  nearly  .$25000  for  new  school-houses.  She  adds 
five  hundred  seats  to  her  present  school  accommodations.  e.  a.  g. 

The  Macon  County  Board  of  Supervisors  have  just  made  an  appropriation  of 
$50.00  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  an  Institute  to  be  held,  this  fall. 

E.  A.  G. 

[A  LARGE  amount  of  news  matter,  relating  to  both  our  own  and  other  states, 
is  deferred  for  lack  of  room. —  Publisher.] 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

(1)  Willson's  Readers  have  been  for  some  years  before  the  public,  and  their 
merits  and  demerits  canvassed  with  much  earnestness,  and  in  many  cases  with 
bitterness.  They  have  been  adopted  officially  by  some  states,  and  seem, 
if  we  may  rely  upon  the  reports  from  such  states,  to  be  giving  satisfaction. 
They  can  not,  then,  be  so  wholly  stupid  nor  so  great  failures  as  has  at  times 
been  stated.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  series  we  observed  this  fact, 
that  children  were  invariably  much  interested  in  them,  and  selected  them  for 
private  reading.  But  we  never  tried  them  in  the  class;  and  all  teachers  are 
aware  of  the  vast  diff"erence  between  a  private  examination  and  liking  of  a 
book  and  its  actual  success  in  the  more  searching  and  practical  ordeal  of  the 
school-room.  In  the  City  of  New  York,  where  teachers  are  allowed  freedom  of- 
choice  between  various  series  of  readers,  Willson's  seem  in  no  way  less  sought 
after  than  others,  and,  by  the  testimony  of  distinguished  teachers,  succeed  as 
well  as  others  in  making  good  elocutionists  of  the  pupils.  In  California,  after 
some  years  of  trial,  the  series  is  still  continued,  and  so  in  other  states.  Our 
readers  are  well  aware  of  the  plan  of  the  series,  viz.,  with  the  usual  reading- 

Q)  Habper's  Sekibs.    School  and  Family  Headert.    By  Marcius  WUlson.    Harper  and  Bros., 
New  York. 
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lessons  of  the  schools  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  Natural  History,  and  of  Seience. 
While  we  freely  admit  that  the  plan  has  in  it  much  that  seems  plausible,  and 
that  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  excellent,  yet  we  must  say  that  is  it  is  not  one 
that  commends  itself  to  us  as,  on  the  whole,  desirable.  It  must  be  premised 
that,  while  Mr.  Willson  presents  very  much  upon  the  Sciences  and  Natural 
History  in  his  readers,  he  also  gives  much  that  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
these,  and  many  excellent  miscellaneous  selections.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
series  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  earlier  books.  The  Primer  is  as  good  as  any, 
we  should  judge,  being  simple  and  progressive.  So  of  the  Spellers  —  the  pri- 
mary, and  the  larger.  They  are  good  —  very  much  as  other  books  of  the  kind 
are.  The  First  and  Second  Readers  are  both  good  books:  the  Second  we  espe- 
cially like.  The  Third  Reader  of  the  old  series  contains — 1st,  Stories  from  the 
Bible  (good);  2d,  Moral  Lessons  (good);  .3d,  Zoology  —  Quadrumana,  Carnivora, 
Ungulata,  Rodentia,  Marsupalia,  Cetacea  ;  4th,  Miscellaneous.  The  introductory 
remarks  upon  Elocution  are  good — not  better  nor  worse  than  others.  The 
Natural  History  seems  to  us  heavy  for  its  purpose.  The  author  seems  to  be 
aware  of  this,  for  he  has  issued  the  Thii'd  Intermediate,  which  contains  very 
good  selections  and  very  little  Natural  History.  The  Fourth  Reader  is  liable 
to  the  same  praise  and  objections,  in  our  mind.  The  Fourth  Intermediate  ob- 
viates the  objections,  by  giving  good  selections,  and  only  a  little  Natural  His- 
tory on  insects.  The  art  of  Elocution  is  beyond  the  age  of  the  persons  for 
whom  the  book  is  intended;  though,  after  all,  such  introductions  are  more  for 
the  teacher  than  the  pupil.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  Fifth  Reader,  while  the  dialogue  form  is  our  abomination.  This 
book  contains,  with  considerable  merely  literary  matter,  (1)  Herpetology  ;  (2) 
Physiology;  (3)Botany;  (4)  Ichthyology  ;  (5)  Architecture;  (6)  Natural  Philos- 
ophy; (7)  Physical  Geography  ;  (8)  Chemistry  ;  (9)  Geology;  (10)  Ancient  His- 
tory. It  will  be  seen  that  this  presents  quite  an  array  of  science.  Supposing 
this  to  be  all  accurate, —  a  point  which  we  do  not  now  raise,  for,  although  there 
are  minor  faults,  the  books  as  a  whole  are  issued  with  commendable  care, —  our 
objections  would  lie  here.  We  could  use  and  commend  the  earlier  volumes,  es- 
pecially with  the  addition  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Intermediate ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  this  book  is  not  suited  for  the  drill  of  the  class-room.  It  is  interesting 
and  valuable  as  a  library-book,  and  young  persons  will  like  to  read  its  accounts 
of  the  various  departments  of  Natural  Science;  but  in  the  class  youth  of  the 
age  presupposed  by  the  grade  of  this  reader  must  read  for  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  Art  of  Reading,  not  for  mere  information  uj^on  general  subjects.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  such  training  can  be  well  given  by  this  work.  While 
it  is  the  full  development  of  the  author's  plan,  it  seems  to  us  to  prove  the  jjlan 
defective.  We  are  not  unmindful,  however,  of  the  fact  that  educators  of  repu- 
tation and  experience  testify  that,  upon  trial,  the  series  is  liked.  We  only  give 
the  result  as  it  appears  to  our  mind,  after  a  rather  careful  examination. 

(2)  Thk  publication  of  the  author's  system  of  Wall  Maps  has  every  where 
produced  the  most  favorable  impression  of  his  ability  as  a  geographer,  and  has 
created  an  expectation  for  the  series  of  text-books  which  was  promised  to  fol- 
low them.  The  first  two  books  of  the  series  are  before  us;  and,  if  we  judge 
rightly,  they  are  much  in  advance  of  other  works  of  the  kind.  The  prominent 
and  peculiar  features  of  these  books  are  — 

I.  A  recognition  of  different  periods  of  development  in  the  mental  growth  of 
children,  and  a  treatment  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  to  correspond  to  their 
mental  advancement.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  primary  book  com- 
prises narratives  of  journeys  over  different  parts  of  the  earth.  In  these  de- 
scriptions, the  prominent  physical  features  of  different  countries,  and  their 
productions  —  animal  and  vegetable,  are  mentioned  as  if  present,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  child's  observation.  Without  actually  visiting  these  countries, 
the  child  does  the  next  best  thing  —  visits  them  in  imagination.  In  reading 
these  pleasant  narratives,  he  learns  the  facts  of  a  child's  geography  while 
scarcely  aware  that  he  is  studying  at  all,  as  children  understand  the  word. 

II.  The  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject.  Of  late  years  the  heterogeneous 
facts  of  this  study  have  been  studied  and  classified,  important  principles  and 

(2)  GuYOT's  Gkooraphicai,  .Skhiks.  T.  Priwai!/  (troiiinphy:  II.  Coinnion-S'rhoo/  Geopra- 
phy.  By  A.  Guyot,  author  of  a  saries  of  Outline  Maps.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  <fe 
Co.    Geo.  P.  Brown  General  Agent,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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systems  have  been  derived,  and  geography  can  now  justly  claim  a  place  among 
the  sciences.  By  such  an  arrangement  in  Prof.  Guyot's  works,  the  present  in- 
terest, as  well  as  the  permanent  value  to  the  student,  is  greatly  increased,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  much  time  lost  in  the  study  of  many  text-books 
now  in  use. 

These  features  of  the  Common-School  Geography  are  finely  illustrated  in 
the  treatment  of  our  own  country.  By  giving  very  much  larger  space  than 
usual  to  the  general  subjects  of  outline,  surface,  drainage,  climate,  vegetation, 
animals,  population,  industrj',  and  history,  a  full  and  correct  idea  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  obtained,  and  in  no  other  way  can  the  pupil  in  so  short 
a  time  learn  to  appreciate  the  country  as  a  unit.  The  subsequent  treatment  in 
groups  of  the  states  resembling  each  other  in  the  great  general  features  of  cli- 
mate, position,  productions,  etc.,  and  the  discussion  of  those  topics  once  for 
all,  is  a  very  great  desideratum.  To  illustrate:  the  section  north  of  35?  of  lat- 
itude, between  the  Eocky  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  treated  under  the 
name  of  the  'Central  States'.  The  physical  and  industrial  features  of  this 
region  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  this  to  every  teacher.  What  advantage 
can  there  be  in  speaking  of  each  one  of  these  states  as  if  it  were  in  another 
region?  How  much  better  off  is  a  pupil  after  learning  in  as  many  diflerent 
places  in  the  book  as  there  are  states  that  the  surface  of  each  is  generally 
level,  that  the  productions  are  agricultural,  chiefly  wheat,  corn,  and  live  stock, 
than  he  would  be  after  he  has  learned  these  resemblances  by  looking  at  the 
section  as  a  whole? 

After  examining  these  books,  we  are  greatly  pleased  with  their  systematic 
arrangement  and  their  natural  method  of  treating  the  various  topics  of  the 
the  subject.  We  have  made  no  allusion  to  the  feature  which  will  at  once  at- 
tract the  attention  of  children,  and  which,  of  itself,  will  convey  a  world  of 
information.  We  refer  to  the  new  and  beautiful  illustrations,  executed  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  engraver's  art,  and  in  keeping  with  all  illustrated  works 
bearing  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  w. 

(•*)  We  have  long  felt  the  want,  indicated  by  the  authors  of  this  book,  of  a 
work  on  Physical  Science  which  should  be  suited  for  high-school  use.  There- 
fore we  welcomed  this  with  pleasure.  Shall  we  say  that,  on  examination,  our 
pleasure  is  somewhat  modified?  Part  I,  now  issued,  includes  Cohesion,  Adhe- 
sion, Chemical  Affinity,  and  Electricity.  Part  II  will  treat  of  Sound,  Light, 
and  Heat;  Part  III,  of  Gravity  and  Astronomy;  with,  perhaps,  another  vol- 
ume on  Mechanics.  The  part  on  Electricity  of  the  volume  now  before  us  is 
good;  that  upon  Chemical  Affinity  is  not  (including  even  other  divisions), 
in  our  opinion,  enough  of  the  Science  of  Chemistry  for  our  schools.  It  may 
suffice  where,  as  in  Cambridge,  lectures  and  the  living  teacher  can  take  the 
place  of  the  text-book  —  though  we  doubt  it;  but  it  surely  is  not  enough  for 
those  of  us  who  have  not  the  time  to  prepare  courses  of  lectures,  but  who  wish 
their  pupils  to  have  at  least  a  book-knowledge  of  the  science.  It  seems  to  us, 
also,  that  such  a  text-book  should  be  slightly  in  the  rear  in  regard  to  disputed 
theories,  changes  of  nomenclature,  terminology,  etc.,  rather  than  in  the  ad- 
vance. But  we  can  cordially  unite  with  a  contemporary  in  the  closing  lines  of 
its  notice  of  the  work,  "Teachers  generally  will  find  it  useful  for  reference, 
and,  where  oral  instruction  is  employed,  serviceable  in  preparing  lectures." 

(*)  We  know  of  no  paper  so  valuable  to  the  teacher  as  The  Nation.  It  keeps 
him  au  courant  with  the  political  news  of  the  week  —  not  merely  from  the  par- 
tisan side,  but  in  a  reliable  form, —  while  its  comments  are  bold  and  outspoken. 
Its  literary  notes  are  of  especial  value  to  our  profession,  from  the  fact  that  we 
are,  most  of  us,  precluded  from  access  to  the  works  of  the  press  as  they  are 
from  time  to  time  issued,  while  no  person  needs  more  to  be  abreast  with  liter- 
ature than  the  teacher.  Each  number  contains  valuable  essays  upon  subjects 
of  interest,  as  also  notes  upon  educational  topics.  But  we  can  not  stop  to  enu- 
merate. We  shall  be  glad  to  see  such  a  paper  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  for 
they  will  be  better  teachers,  and  we  hope  better  men,  from  its  perusal.  Our 
publisher  has  made  arrangements  by  which  he  can  furnish  both  it  and  the  Illi- 
nois Teacher  for  $5.50  a  year. 

(3)  The  Cambbidge  Course  of  Elementary  Physics.    Part  I.     By  W.  J.  Eolfe  and  J. 

A.  GillPt.    Boston  :  Crosby  &  Ainsworth.    324  pages,  12  mo. 
<.*)  The  Nation.    Weekly.   20  pages,  quarto.    ?5  a  year.    E.  i,.  Goakin  <fe  Co.,  130  Nassau  St., 

New  York, 
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CORPORAL     PUNISHMENT. 


The  importance  of  this  subject  will  justify  a  somewhat  extended 
discussion.  I  shall  first  refer  to  the  legal  decisions  and  opinions  wliich. 
have  been  rendered  in  regard  to  it  in  the  difl'erent  free-school  states. 
These  opinions  will  be  found  to  embrace  nearly  every  aspect  under 
which  the  question  of  corpoi'al  punishment  in  common  schools  can 
be  viewed. 

"  A  sohoolmaster  is  liable  criminally  if,  inflicting  punishment  upon  his  pupil, 
he  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  reasonable  castigation,  and,  either  in  the  mode  or 
degree  of  correction,  is  guilty  of  any  unreasonable  or  disproportionate  violence 
or  force.  [Commonwealth  v.  Randall,  4:fh  Gray;  .3  Greenleaf  on  Ev.  Sec.  63.] 
The  teacher  is  responsible  for  maintaining  good  order,  and  he  must  be  the 
judge  of  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  punishment  required,  when  his  author- 
ity is  set  at  defiance.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  liable  to  the  party  injured  for 
any  abuse  of  a  prerogative  which  is  wholly  derived  from  custom.  [Co?h. 
School  Dec.  y^.  T.,  102.]  Whenever  a  teacher  undertakes  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  the  cause  must  be  sufficient;  the  instru- 
ment suitable  to  the  purpose;  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  correction,  the 
temper  in  which  it  is  inflicted, —  all  should  be  distinguished  with  the  kind- 
ness, prudence  and  propriety  which  become  the  station.  [Cooper  \.  MrJun- 
kin,  4  Ind.  290.] 

"A  parent  is  justified  in  correcting  a  child  either  corporally  or  by  confine- 
ment, and  a  schoolmaster,  under  whose  care  and  instruction  a  parent  has  placed 
his  child,  is  equally  justified  in  similar  correction;  but  the  correction  in  both 
cases  must  be  moderate  and  in  a  proper  manner.  A  schoolmaster  stands  inloco 
parentis  in  relation  to  the  pupils  committed  to  his  charge,  while  they  are  under 
his  care,  so  far  as  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  commands  lawfully  given  in  his 
capacity  as  schoolmaster,  and  he  may  therefore  enforce  them  by  moderate  cor- 
rection. [Com.  Dig.  Pleader,  3  M.  19;  Hawk.  C.  60,  Sec.  23;  C.  62,  Sec.  2;  C. 
29,  Sec.  5.] 

"In  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  'A  master  may  justify  the  beating 
of  his  scholar  if  the  beating  be  in  the  nature  of  correction  only,  and  with  a 
proper  instrument.'  [Precedents  of  Pleas,  2  R.  P.  C.  P.  47-51;  Rastall'.s  Ent. 
613,  y.  18;  2  Chit.pl.  553;  9  Wend.  335;  Peterdorff,  Ind.  296.]  The  power  al- 
lowed by  law  to  the  parent  over  the  person  of  the  child  may  be  delegated  to  a 
tutor  or  instructor,  the  better  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  education.  [2 
Kent.  Com.,  205.] 
37 
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"  A  schoolmaster  stands  iti  loco  parentis,  B.nd  may,  in  proper  cases,  inflict 
moderate  and  reasonable  chastisement.  [State  v.  Pendergrass,  2  Bcv.  and  Bat- 
tle, 365.]  Although  a  town  (or  common)  school  is  instituted  by  the  statute,  the 
children  are  to  be  considered  as  put  in  charge  of  the  instructor  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  he  to  be  clothed  with  the  same  power,  as  when  he  is  directly  em- 
ployed by  the  parent.  The  power  of  the  parent  to  restrain  and  coerce  obe- 
dience  in  children  can  not  be  doubted,  and  it  has  seldom  or  never  been  denied. 
The  power  delegated  to  the  master  by  the  parent  must  be  accompanied,  for  the 
time,  with  the  same  right  as  incidental,  or  the  object  sought  must  fail  of  accom- 
plishment. [Stevcnav.  Fassett,  27  Maine,  280.]  The  tutor  or  schoolmaster  has 
such  a  portion  of  the  power  of  the  ])arent  to  restrain  and  correct  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  employed.  [1  Black.,  453.]  The 
power  must  be  temperately  exercised,  however,  and  no  schoolmaster  should 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  administer  chastisement  coextensive  with  the  parent, 
however  much  the  infant  delinquent  might  appear  to  have  deserved  it.  [3 
Barnwall  &  Alderson,  584.]  If  a  person  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  volunta- 
rily attend  a  town  (or  any)  school,  and  is  received  as  a  scholar  by  the  instruct- 
or, he  has  the  same  rights  and  duties,  and  is  under  the  same  restrictions  and 
liabilities,  as  if  he  were  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  [27  Maine,  266.]  This, 
it  will  be  understood,  is  true  generally;  but  there  may,  of  cour'se,  be  a  special 
contract,  which,  when  it  exists,  and  is  legally  made,  may  give  unusual  rights 
and  privileges  to  either  party.  When  a  scholar  in  school-hours  places  him- 
self (with  or  without  i^ermission)  in  the  desk  of  the  instructor  and  refuses  to 
leave  it  on  the  request  of  the  master,  such  scholar  may  be  lawfully  removed 
by  the  master;  and  for  that  purpose  he  may  immediately  use  such  force,  and 
call  to  his  assistance  such  aid  from  any  other  person  or  persons,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  object;  and  the  case  is  the  same  if  the  person  removed 
is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  not  a  scholar,  but  a  jierson  having  no  right  ' 
in  the  school.  The  school-house  is  in  the  charge  and  under  the  control  of  the 
authorized  teacher  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
teacher.  The  law  clothes  every  person  with  the  power  to  use  force  sufficient 
to  remove  one  who  is  an  intruder  upon  his  possessions,  and  the  school-house 
is,  for  certain  purposes,  the  teacher's  close,  his  kingdom,  or  his  castle.  The 
teacher  has  responsible  duties  to  perform,  and  he  is  entitled  in  law  and  in 
reason  to  employ  the  means  necessary  therefor.  It  is  his  business  to  exact  obe- 
dience in  the  school-room,  and  it  is  his  legal  right.  [Stevens  v.  Fassett,  27 
Maine,  266.] 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  in  a  recent  and  very  able  opinion  on  this 
subject,  says,  '  A  schoolmaster  has  the  right  to  inflict  reasonable  corporal  pun- 
ishment. He  must  exercise  reasonable  judgment  and  discretion  in  determin- 
ing when  to  punish  and  to  what  extent.  In  determining  upon  what  is  a 
reasonable  punishment,  various  considerations  must  be  regarded, —  the  nature 
of  the  ofi'ense,  the  apparent  motive  and  disposition  of  the  ofl"ender,  the  influ- 
ence of  his  example  and  conduct  upon  others,  and  the  sex,  age,  size  and 
strength  of  the  pupil  to  be  punished.  Among  reasonable  persons  much  dlfi^er- 
ence  prevails  as  to  the  circumstances  which  will  justify  the  infliction  of  pun- 
ishment, and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  properly  be  administered.  On  ac- 
count of  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  deter- 
mining what  is  a  reasonable  punishment,  and  the  advantage  which  the  master 
has,  by  being  on  the  spot,  to  know  all  the  circumstances,  the  manner,  look, 
tone,  gestures  of  the  offender  (which  are  not  always  easily  described),  and  thus 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  extent  of  the  punishment, 
considerable  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  teacher,  by  way  of  protecting 
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him  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion.  Especially  should  he  have  this  indul- 
gence when  he  appears  to  have  acted  from  good  motives,  and  not  from  anger  or 
malice.  Hence  the  teacher  is  not  to  be  held  liable  on  the  ground  of  excess  of 
punishment,  unless  the  punishment  is  c/cari'y  excessive,  and  would  be  held  so 
in  the  general  judgment  of  reasonable  men.  If  the  punishment  be  thus  clearly 
excessive,  then  the  master  should  be  held  liable  for  such  excess,  though  he 
acted  from  good  motives  in  inflicting  the  punishment,  and  in  his  own  judgment 
considered  it  nicessary  and  not  excessive.  But  if  there  is  any  reasonable 
doubt  whether  the  punishment  was  excessive,  the  master  should  have  the  ben- 
efit of  that  doubt.  [Lander  v.  Smver,  30  Vt.  123;  191?).  108:  4  Gray,  37;  2De- 
vcr  d-  Bat.  365:  3  Salk  47;  Reeves's  Domestic  Bel.  374,  375;  Wharton's  American 
Crim.  Law,  1259;  1  Sanders  on  PL  and  Ev.  144.]' 

"  Says  another  able  jurist:  It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  precision  the  power 
which  the  law  grants  to  schoolmasters  and  teachers  with  respect  to  the  correc- 
tion of  pupils.  It  is  analogous  to  that  which  belongs  to  parents,  and  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  is  regarded  as  a  delegation  of  parental  authority. 
One  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  parents  is  to  train  up  and  qualify  their  child- 
ren for  becoming  usefvil  and  virtuous  members  of  society ;  this  duty  can  not 
be  efiectually  performed  without  the  ability  to  command  obedience,  to  control 
stubbornness,  to  qiiicken  diligence,  and  to  reform  bad  habits;  and  to  enable 
him  to  exercise  this  salutary  sway,  he  is  armed  with  the  i:)ower  to  administer 
moderate  correction  when  he  shall  believe  it  to  be  just  and  necessary.  The 
teacher  is  the  substitute  of  the  parent;  is  charged  in  part  with  the  performance 
of  his  duties ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  delegated  duties,  is  invested  with  his 
power.  The  law  has  not  undertaken  to  prescribe  stated  punishments  for  par- 
ticular oftenses,  but  has  contented  itself  with  the  general  grant  of  the  power  of 
moderate  correction,  and  has  confided  the  graduation  of  punishments,  within 
the  limits  of  this  grant,  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  The  line  which  sepa- 
rates moderate  correction  from  immoderate  punishment  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  reference  to  general  principles.  The  welfare  of  the  child  is  the  main  purpose 
for  which  punishment  is  permitted  to  be  inflicted.  Any  punishment,  there- 
fore, which  may  seriously  endanger  life,  limbs,  or  health,  or  shall  disfigure  the 
child,  or  cause  any  other  permanent  injury,  may  be  pronounced  in  itself  im- 
moderate, as  not  only  being  unnecessary  for,  but  inconsistent  with,  the  purpose 
for  which  correction  is  authorized.  But  any  correction,  however  severe,  which 
produces  temporary  pain  only,  and  no  permanent  ill,  can  not  be  so  pro- 
nounced, since  it  maj'  have  been  necessary  for  the  reformation  of  the  child, 
and  does  not  injuriously  afl'ect  its  future  welfare.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  teachers  exceed  the  limit  of  their^au- 
thority  when  they  cause  lasting  mischief,  but  act  within  the  limit  of  it  when 
they  inflict  temporary  pain.  When  the  correction  administered  is  not  in  it- 
self immoderate  and  therefore  beyond  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  its  legality 
or  illegality  must  depend  entirely,  we  think,  on  the  quo  animo  with  which  it 
■was  administered.  Within  the  sphere  of  his  authority,  the  master  is  the  judge 
when  correction  is  required,  and  of  the  degree  of  correction  necessary;  and 
like  all  others  intrusted  with  a  discretion,  he  can  not  be  made  jienally  respon- 
sible for  error  of  judgment,  but  only  for  wickedness  of  purpose.  The  best  and 
the  wisest  of  mortals  are  weak  and  erring  creatures,  and,  in  the  exercise  of 
functions  in  which  the  judgment  is  to  be  the  guide,  can  not  be  rightfully  re- 
quired to  engage  for  more  than  honesty  of  purpose  and  diligence  of  execution. 
His  judgment  must  be  prcsutnrd  correct,  because  he  is  the  judge,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  difhculty  of  proving  the  oflfense,  or  accumulation  of  offenses,  that 
call    for  corre^ction  ;    of  showing  the   peculiar  temperament,   disposition   and 
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habits  of  the  individual  corrected;  and  of  exhibiting  the  various  milder 
means  that  may  have  been  inefiectually  used  before  correction  was  resorted  to. 
But  the  master  may  be  punished  when  he  does  not  transcend  the  powers 
granted,  if  he  grossly  abuses  them.  If  he  use  his  authority  as  a  cover  for 
malice,  and,  under  pretense  of  administering  correction,  to  gratify  his  own 
bad  passions,  the  mask  of  the  judge  shall  be  taken  off  and  he  shall 
stand  amenable  to  justice  as  an  individual  not  invested  with  judicial  power. 
We  think  that  rules  less  liberal  to  teachers  can  not  be  laid  down  without 
breaking  in  upon  the  authority  necessary  for  preserving  discipline  and  com- 
manding respect,  and  that,  although  these  rules  leave  it  in  their  power  to 
commit  acts  of  indiscreet  severity  with  legal  impunity,  these  indiscretions  will 
probably  find  their  check  and  correction  in  parental  affection  and  in  public 
opinion ;  and  if  they  should  not,  that  they  must  be  tolerated  as  a  part  of  those 
imperfections  and  inconveniences  which  no  human  laws  can  wholly  remove  or 
redress.  [State  v.  Pendergrass,  2  Dever  &  Bat.,  365.]  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that, 
in  order  to  supjiort  an  indictment  for  assault  and  battery,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  it  was  committed  ex  iiitentione,  and  that,  if  the  criminal  intent  is  wanting, 
the  offense  is  not  made  out.  But  this  ofiense  is  always  inferred  from  the  un- 
lawful act.  The  unreasonable  and  excessive  use  of  force  on  the  person  of  an- 
other being  proved,  the  wrongful  intent  is  a  necessary  and  legitimate  conclusion 
in  all  cases  where  the  p,ct  was  designedly  committed.  It  then  becomes  an 
assault  and  battery,  because  purposely  indicted  without  justification  or  excuse. 
Whether,  under  all  the  facts,  the  punishment  of  the  pupil  is  excessive  must  be 
left  to  the  jury  to  decide.     [Commonwealth  v.  Randall,  4  Gray,  .38.]  '  " 

(The  above  references  are  largely  tjiken,  with  verification,  fron  The  Lawyer  in  the  School- 
Koom,  by  M.  McN.  Walsh.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  judicial  tribunals  of  the  several 
states  in  which  the  question  has  been  adjudicated,  including  those 
the  most  renowned  for  learning  and  ability,  are  a  unit  in  respect  to 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  clothing  school-teachers  with  authority 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment  in  certain  cases,  and  of  protecting  them 
in  the  prudent  and  reasonable  exercise  of  that  authority.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  fully  discussed  in  the  judicial  Opinions  which  have  been  cited, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  authority  to  punish  corporally  is  based, 
together  with  the  checks  and  bounds  and  conditions  to  be  observed, 
are  so  clearly  stated  and  applied,  that  but  little  more  need  be  said. 
The  propositiovi  laid  down  by  one  of  the  courts,  that  "  the  welfare  of 
the  child  is  the  main  purpose  for  which  punishment  is  permitted  to 
be  inflicted,"  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  the  opinions  cited. 
The  good  of  the  child  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  pun- 
ishment is  allowed  to  be  inflicted,  but  the  main  purpose  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  any  thing  less  than  the  welfare  of  the  school  itself,  as  a 
whole,  of  which  each  particular  child  is  but  a  part.  If  the  highest 
courts  of  the  whole  country  have  uttered  but  one  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  arming  the  teacher  with  every  power  essential  to 
the  duties  and  exigencies  of  his  position,  including  that  of  corporal 
punishment,  the  deductions  of  reason  and  the  lessons  of  experience 
are  no  less  emphatic  in  their  affirmance  of  the  same  principles.  It  is 
not  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  'moral  suasion  only',  as  held  and 
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taught  by  those  who  would  banish  all  coercive  measures  from  the  pe- 
nal code  of  the  school-room.  iiJ  supported  either  by  general  experience 
or  sound  philosophy:  and  it  is  certain  that  it  finds  no  countenance  in 
the  teachings  of  inspiration,  lloavier  metal  was  required  to  .subdue 
the  rebellion  again.st  the  government,  and  there  are  rebellions  in  the 
school-room,  now  and  then,  which  as  plainly  suggest  the  suasion  of 
force.  The  spirit  that  some  times  defies  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
and  spurns  the  salutary  restraints  of  the  school-room  is  the  same  in 
kind  that  trained  its  artillery  upon  the  republic  and  defied  the  na- 
tional authority.  If  we  would  have  no  more  rebellions  of  states,  there 
is  no  better  place  to  begin  than  in  the  family  and  the  school-room;  and 
the  same  law  of  right  which,  in  the  last  resort,  puts  in  motion  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  nation  against  armed  insurgents,  justifies  the 
quelling  of  youthful  insurrection  and  rebellion,  if  need  be,  by  the 
strong  hand.  It  is  better  and  cheaper  to  nip  the  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation in  the  bud.  in  the  family  and  school-room,  even  though  the 
agency  of  the  rod  must  occasionally  be  invoked  to  accomplish  it,  than 
to  wait  till  it  scowls  defiance  from  the  battle-field;  it  is  wiser  to  pun- 
ish, if  we  must,  while  there  is  hope,  and  eradicate  the  germs  of  law- 
less license  from  the  yielding  heart  of  childhood,  than  to  cut  the 
demon  from  the  iron  will  of  manhood  by  the  bloody  surgery  of  war. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  purely  fanciful  analogy  —  that  there  is  no 
such  relation  between  the  child  and  the  man,  the  school-room  and  the 
republic.  I  think  differently,  and  I  would  echo  and  reecho  the  warn- 
ing of  that  apostle  of  liberty,  humanity  and  culture,  who  so  recently 
died  with  his  armor  on:  "Take  care  of  the  child  whose  voice  first 
lisps  to-day,  before  that  voice  shall  whisper  sedition  in  secret,  or  thun- 
der treason  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band.  Remember  the  child 
whose  hand  to-day  first  lifts  its  tiny  bauble,  before  that  hand  shall 
scatter  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death.  Eemember  those  sportive 
groups  of  youth,  in  whose  bosoms  there  sleeps  an  ocean  as  yet  scarcely 
ruffled  by  the  passions  which  soon  shall  heave  it  as  with  the  tempest's 
strength." 

,  The  prevalence  of  the  sentiment  which  would  sweep  every  form  of 
corporal  punishment  from  the  school-rooms  of  the  country,  and  even 
render  its  infliction,  under  any  circumstances,  an  unlawful  act,  by 
positive  prohibitory  legislation,  must  be  regarded  with  grave  appre- 
hension by  all  who  rightly  understand  the  true  office  and  nature  of 
punishment  in  the  family  and  in  the  school,  and  its  momentous  rela- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  great  end  of  a  system  of  pop- 
ular education  is  to  fit  the  millions  of  the  nation's  children  for  the 
high  duties  and  privileges  of  a  republican  citizenship;  and  this  is  done 
not  half  so  much  by  the  knowledge  gained  as  by  the  discipline  of  the 
school-room.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  endow  the  youth  of  the  country 
with  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  to.  arm  them  with  the  power  con^ 
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ferred  by  even  a  rudimentary  education ;  but  it  is  a  grander  thing  to 
clothe  them  with  the  garments  of  gentleness  and  docility,  and  give 
them  back  to  the  state  with  habits  of  obedience  and  truth,  a  sense  of  the 
inviolability  of  law,  and  a  sincere  reverence  for  whatever  is  venerable, 
just,  and  good.  This  is  the  supreme  work  of  the  schools  of  the  state; 
the  highest  conception  of  their  influence  and  value.  And  to  what 
unspeakable  importance  is  this  thought  exalted  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  are,  or 
should  be,  in  the  public  schools.  When  it  is  considered  that  strict 
subordination  and  obedience  is  a  prime  and  absolute  necessity 
to  the  success  of  every  school,  and  that  every  teacher  must,  of  equal 
necessity,  be  invested  with  a  very  large  discretion  in  the  choice  and 
use  of  means  to  ends,  what  folly  to  say  that  all  other  agencies 
may  be  resorted  to  excejit  those  which  would  lead  to  obedience 
through  the  ordeal  of  physical  pain,  and  to  denounce  these  as  always 
and  intrinsically  savage  and  barbarous.  Who  does  not  know  that 
there  are  punishments  a  thousand  times  more  terrible  than  those  of 
the  rod,  and  which  could  be  inflicted  with  impunity  though  every 
vestige  of  authority  to  use  the  rod  should  be  denied  or  repealed  by 
statute?  Is  the  soul  less  dignified  than  the  body?  is  the  heart  less 
tender  in  the  sight  of  the  law  and  of  Christendom  than  the  skin?  are 
the  moral  susceptibilities  and  feelings  less  vulnerable  to  pain  and  tor- 
ture than  the  flesh  and  muscles?  What  resources  of  anguish  abide  in 
the  insensate  fibres  of  a  wooden  rod,  compared  with  those  which  lurk 
in  the  tongue,  and  voice,  and  eye,  of  a  bitter  and  unloving  man  or 
woman?  May  not  the  cruel  words  and  tones  of  irony,  sarcasm,  or  in- 
vective, cut  and  bite  and  sting  the  shrinking  sensitive  soul  of  a  child, 
as  well  as  the  sharp  blows  of  the  rattan  ?  Who  would  not  prefer  that, 
if  his  child  must  be  punished,  the  blows  should  fall  upon  its  body, 
from  the  hand  of  a  firm  though  conscientious  and  gentle-hearted 
teacher,  than  upon  its  heart  and  spirit  from  the  fiery  tongue  of  a 
moral  savage  or  virago?  It  need  not  be  said  that  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right,  and  that  brutal  punishments  of  whatever  sort,  whether 
inflicted  upon  the  body  or  the  mind,  should  be  prohibited.  Precisely 
so:  no  morally  sane  man  or  woman  on  earth  denies  that.  But  why 
prohibit  one  class  of  chastisements  in  toto,  while  another  class,  and 
one  undeniably  capable  of  grosser  cruelty  and  abuse,  is  left  wholly 
unrestrained?  that  is  the  question;  and  it  brings  us  back  to  the  point 
from  which  there  is  no  possible  escape  either  in  reason  or  practice  —  the 
radical  idea  upon  which  turn  all  the  eminent  judicial  opinions  which 
have  been  cited,  and  the  foundation  principle  upon  which  alone  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools  is  possible,  —  namely,  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  in  the  choice  and  use  of  punitive  or  disciplinary  forces  and 
instrumentalities.  Such  discretion  is  inseparable  from  his  position 
and  duties:  his  functions  are  nearly  all  judicial,  not  ministerial:  and 
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to  bind  his  judgment  by  the  iron  fetters  of  prohibitory  laws,  or  coerce 
it  by  a  senseless  storm  of  jiublic  opprobrium,  is  to  make  war  upon  the 
essential  conditions  of  rational  government,  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  teacher's  power,  and  brand  the  profession  as  unfil  to  be  trusted 
with  the  care  of  youth.  The  man  or  the  woman  whose  impetuous 
rashness,  or  ungovernable  temper,  or  vindictive  spirit,  needs  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  peremptory  inhibitions  of  legislative  enactments,  is, 
ipso  facto^  utterly  and  monstrously  unfit  for  the  school-room,  and 
would  be  no  less  so  though  tlie  rod  were  torn  from  the  grasp,  and 
hands  and  feet  were  bound  in  fetters  of  iron  by  the  sternest  conceiv- 
able statutes.  Such  a  person  would  find  means  to  torture,  debase,  and 
destroy,  in  spite  of  the  fancied  defenses  of  the  law,  and  with  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  enhanced  by  the  necessity  of  evading  personal  liabil- 
ity by  the  invention  of  new  modes  of  punishment.  There  are  school 
punishments,  not  recognized  as  'corporal',  which  are  worse  in  every 
re.spect  than  the  simple  infliction  of  the  rod,  —  punishments  which,  to 
equal  and  even  greater  physical  pain,  superadd  nameless  mental  tor- 
tures and  anguish  of  heart;  but  which  seem  to  have  entirely  escaped 
the  observation  and  censure  of  those  who  regard  the  rod,  or  simple 
straight-forward  castigation,  as  the  sum  of  all  school  villainies.  But 
how  many  such  persons  are  there  in  our  school-rooms?  is  there  one  in 
a  hundred?  is  there  one  in  a  thousand?  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
in  ten  thousand.  Our  common-school  teachers  are,  as  a  body, 
thoughtful,  patient,  kind-hearted,  self-governed,  and  trustworthy,  as 
much  so  as  any  other  equally  numerous  body  of  persons  engaged  in 
public  employments  in  the  world,  and  I  believe  much  more  so,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  demands  made  upon  their  powers  of  equanimity 
and  forbearance.  And  it  is  because  this  is  notoriously  true  of  teachers 
as  a  class  that  solitary  instances  of  shocking  cruelty  among  them  ex- 
cite such  tempests  of  popular  fury;  if  these  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, they  would  be  comparatively  unnoticed.  Such  flagrant 
outrages  by  teachers,  though  the  provocations  are  ten-fold  greater, 
are  far  less  frequent  than  among  parents;  and  yet  we  hear  of  no 
attempts  to  restrict  family  government,  by  law,  to  moral  suasion  only. 
And  whenever  a  community  is  startled  by  acts  of  brutal  cruelty  or 
murderous  severity  in  the  punishment  of  children,  whether  in  the 
school-room  or  the  family,  no  protest  is  more  indignant  and  sincere 
than  that  of  teachers  —  none  are  less  ready  to  stay-  the  hand  of 
justice  or  .avert  the  merited  retribution.  I  have  yet  to  know  a  teacher 
who  does  not  feel  that  a  noble  profession  is  disgraced  and  shamed,  so 
far  as  all  can  be  involved  in  the  act  of  one,  when  one  who  happens  to 
be  in  it,  but  is  not  of  it,  is  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court  for 
conduct  so  flagitious,  and  who  does  not  desire  to  eflface  the  stigma  by  the 
summary  expulsion  of  the  miscreant  from  their  ranks.  The  idea 
which  seemB  to  lurk  in  the  public  mind,  and  which  blindly  clamors 
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for  recognition  and  embodiment  even  in  the  forms  of  law  —  that 
teachers  as  a  class  are  peculiarly  saA'age  and  truculent,  predisposed  to 
abuse  their  powers  and  maltreat  and  torture  tlieir  pupils,  and  that 
their  evil  propensities  should  therefore  be  restrained  by  the  strong 
arm  pf  the  law, — is  not  only  absurd,  but  calumnious;  there  is  no 
semblance  of  sense  or  truth  in  it;  its  implied  characterization  of 
teachers  is  simply  slanderous.  The  mischievous  prevalence  of  this 
preposterous  notion  is  seen  in  the  avidity  with  which  isolated  cases  of 
brutal  castigation  are  seized  upon  as  jsroof  of  the  total  depravity  of 
school-teachers,  and  their  especial  need  of  the  wholesome  terrors  of 
the  law.  As  if  such  rare  and  exceptional  horrors  proved  any  thing;  as 
if  'one  swallow  could  make  a  summer'.  A  man  whips  his  child  to 
death,  which  proves  that  he  is  a  fiend  and  a  murderer,  and  that  is  all 
it  proves.  A  teacher  brutally  flogs  and  maims  a  scholar,  which  proves 
that  he  is  a  criminal  and  wretch,  and  that  is  all  it  proves.  It  is  not 
denied  that  criminals  and  wretches  some  times  profane  the  teacher's 
desk,  as  well  as  the  domestic  hearth;  but  neither  teachers  nor  parents 
are  responsible,  as  a  class,  for  such  enormities.  More  than  five  millions 
of  children  are  in  daily  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  na- 
tion; and  yet  how  few,  how  very  few,  are  the  instances  where  teachers 
have  rendered  themselves  justly  liable  for  a  criminal  abuse  of  their  au- 
thoritv  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  Search  the  records  of  the 
highest  courts,  and  see  how  numerous  have  been  the  acquittals,  how  ex- 
tremely rare  the  convictions,  in  suits  against  teachers  for  alleged  excess 
in  the  use  of  the  rod.  The  spectacle,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  shows 
how  baseless  and  pernicious  is  the  popular  outcry  on  this  subject. 

Most  of  the  eminent  jurists  whose  opinions  were  cited  in  the  intro- 
duction to  this  discussion  refer  to  the  quasi  parental  relations  of  teachers 
to  their  pupils  as  a  reason  for  allowing  a  judicious  use  of  the  rod  in 
school.  If  this  supposed  analogy  of  relations  has  any  basis  of  truth,  and 
it  has,  its  whole  force,  when  used  as  an  argument  by  the  court,  is  derived 
from  the  assumed  fact  that  corporal  punishment  is  rightfully  permitted 
to  be  inflicted  by  parents  upon  their  children.  The  argument  of  the 
courts  is  —  parents  are  justified  in  the  reasonable  and  moderate  use 
of  the  rod  when  necessary  to  secure  obedience;  the  teacher  stands,  for 
the  time  being,  and  for  certain  purposes,  in  loco  parentis;  therefore  the 
teacher  is  warranted  in  the  moderate  and  reasonable  use  of  the  rod 
when  necessary  to  secure  proper  discipline  in  school.  But  is  it  true 
that  humane,  conscientious  parents  ever  resort  to  corporal  punishment 
in  the  discipline  of  their  children  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  answer  this 
question.  The  agency  of  physical  suffering,  the  rod,  is  resorted  to, 
when  occasion  seems  to  require,  by  the  wisest  and  most  kind-hearted 
parents  on  earth,  as  all  the  world  knows;  resorted  to  by  them  because 
they  are  wise  and   tender-hearted,  loving  their  children  too  well  to 
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omit  any  reasonable  means  to  turn  their  erring  feet  from  the  ways  of 
vice  and  folly.  And  a  comparison  of  results  is  not  feared.  Those 
families  whose  children  are  some  times  made  acquainted,  in  loving 
firmness,  with  the  '  relic  of  barbarism  '  are  at  least  as  well  and  as 
successfully  governed  as  those  who  claim  to  have  learned  a  more  ex- 
cellent way;  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  former  are  at  least  as 
likely  to  become  wortliy  men  and  women  as  those  of  the  latter.  The 
wild  epithets  so  flippantly  applied  to  the  regulated  use  of  the  rod  in 
school  do,  therefore,  by  logical  necessity,  glance  from  the  heads  of 
teachers  to  those  of  all  parents  who  approve  a  like  use  of  that  means 
of  discipline;  and  every  assault  made  ui)on  physical  chastisement  in 
school,  as  a  remnant  of  a  savage  and  brutal  age,  is,  per  force,  leveled 
also  against  all  the  families  in  Christendom  which  adhere  to  the  'anti- 
quated theory  of  parental  government'.  This,  I  am  aware,  does  not 
prove  that  corporal  punishment  is  right,  but  it  comes  as  near  to  it  as 
the  rash  fulminations  against  it  do  toward  proving  that  it  is  wrong. 
Assertion  may  as  well  be  met  with  assertion:  corporal  punishment  is 
not,  in  itself,  brutal,  or  a  relic  of  barbarism,  but  is  an  agency  that 
may,  under  proper  circumstances  and  conditions,  be  rightfully  and 
beneficially  employed;  and  those  who  will  not  resort  to  it  when  all 
other  means  fail,  rather  than  those  who  do,  should  be  the  objects  of 
apprehension  to  all  true  philanthropists,  Christians,  and  patriots. 

Without  doubt  the  best  teachers  do,  as  a  general  rule,  use  the  rod  the 
least:  not,  however,  because  they  have  a  nicer  sense  of  the  '  dignity  of  the 
age',  or  are  of  a  higher  type  of  civilization,  but  simply  because  they 
have  a  more  perfect  personal  discipline,  and  command  a  wider  range 
of  mental  and  moral  resources  from  which  to  draw  in  dealing  with 
the  wayward  and  erring.  It  may  be  that,  if  we  were  wise  enough, 
some  other  remedy  might  be  found  in  everj'  case:  I  can  not  say. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  cause  and  effect, 
causes  arise  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  experience  of  most  teach- 
ers, when  the  timely  and  judicious  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
seems,  both  at  the  time  and  ever  afterward,  the  wisest  and  best  thing 
that  could  be  done.  When  natibns  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  learn  war  no  more,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  rod  will  be  ended, — perhaps  sooner,  but  I  think  not.  At 
all  events,  the  moral  millennium  will  not  be  hastened,  whether  for 
nations  or  schoolmasters,  by  jjassing  laws  based  upon  the  negation 
of  the  most  palj^able  facts  of  humanity. 

The  only  possible  rule  is  to  allow  teachers  all  necessary  discretion 
in  respect  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  and  all  other  forms 
of  punishment,  and  then  hold  them  to  a  just  accountability  for  abus- 
ing the  authority  conferred.  This  is  the  essence  of  all  the  decisions 
of  the  courts,  and  is  the  only  rational  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the 
subject.  Our  .school-laws  are  silent  upon  the  whole  subject,  but  the 
38 
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rulings  of  our  courts  have  liarnionized  in  nearly  everj^  instance  with 
those  of  the  distinguished  jurists  of  other  states,  and  with  the  spirit 
of  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  made.  Let  our  teachers  and 
school-officers  carefully  study  the  opinions  cited,  and  act  in  their  spirit, 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  with  love  and  charity  toward  all,  and  they  will 
not  go  far  astray,  and  need  have  no  fears  of  being  molested  by  the 
law  while  in  the  plain  path  of  duty. 


THE    STUDY     OF     CHEMISTRY. 


Among  all  the  sciences  of  the  present  day,  none  is  so  intimately 
concerned  with  life  as  Chemistry.  Its  laws  operate  whenever  we 
breathe,  move,  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  which 
forms  or  furnishes  our  food,  in  the  fire  that  warms  us  and  that  cooks 
our  food,  in  the  medicine  which  we  take  to  restore  our  health,  and  in 
the  decay  which  returns  our  bodies  to  their  original  dust.  It  is  prac- 
tical because  it  aids  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  adds  to  its  com- 
forts in  innumerable  ways,  and  because  it  has  added  vastly  to  human 
wealth,  and  made  valuable  hundreds  of  things  once  worthless.  There 
is  money  in  it,  which,  of  course,  makes  it  practical.  And  it  is  intense- 
ly interesting  to  most  pupils,  from  the  wonderful  facts  and  discoveries 
which  it  brings  to  light,  from  the  immense  variety  which  it  presents, 
and  from  the  endless  novelty  of  its  results.  It  is  no  old,  worn-out 
science  where  no  new  discoveries  have  been  made  for  years.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  progressing  with  such  strides  that  even  a  careful  student 
can  hardly  keep  up  with  it.  In  less  than  a  century  it  has  revolution- 
ized the  world.  New  compounds  are  continually  formed,  new  uses 
are  found  for  those  which  have  already  been  known.  The  waste  and 
worthless  compounds,  the  remnants  of  one  manufacture,  become  the 
basis  of  another  equally  important.  It  has  already  gone  far  to  prove 
that  such  a  thing  as  worthless  matter,  speaking  in  a  utilitarian  sense 
alone,  organic  or  inorganic,  does  not  exist. 

Take  for  example  the  seaweed,  the  emblem  of  worthlessness  among 
the  Romans,  vilior  alga.  Thrown  in  immense  quantities  by  the  west 
winds  of  the  North- Atlantic  upon  the  rocky  shores  and  islands  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  science  extracts  from  its  ashes  iodine,  whose 
compounds  are  used  by  tons  in  medicine,  forming  the  basis  of  all  the 
'Blood  Purifiers',  and  the  most  valuable  medicine  known  in  scrofu- 
lous diseases.  Furthermore,  the  whole  art  of  photography  —  of  which 
more  hereafter  —  depends  upon  the  use  of  certain  combinations  of 
iodine. 
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In  the  silver-mines  of  Mexico  and  Nevada,  certain  ores  of  silver 
have  hitherto  been  rejected  by  the  miners  as  too  stubborn  to  yield  the 
metal  which  they  contain.  Chemistry  has  taken  these  tough  cases 
in  hand,  and  from  those  rejected  ores  is  taking  out  vast  quantities  of 
pure  bullion,  at  an  enormous  profit  to  the  shrewd  discoverer.  Follow- 
ing up  the  early  gold-washer  of  California,  and  patient  John  Chinar 
man  who  gleaned  after  him,  and  even  the  improved  quartz-crushers  of 
later  days,  the  chemist  is  now  taking  from  the  heaps  of  worthless  '  tail- 
ings '  more  gold  than  either  of  his  predecessors  realized. 

Only  a  few  years  since,  coal-gas  was  applied  by  the  chemist  to  illu- 
minating purposes.  It  has  proved  a  blessing  beyond  estimation. 
But  in  its  manufacture  was  formed  coal-tar  —  a  black,  ill-smelling 
compound,  and  a  nuisance  to  every  body :  perfectly  worthless.  Thrown 
on  the  land,  it  killed  vegetation,  and  made  the  neighborhood  unin- 
habitable. Thrown  into  the  river,  it  killed  the  fish,  and  poisoned  the 
shores.  But  the  chemist  has  made  it  of  use.  Combining  it  with  rub- 
ber, he  has  hardened  the  latter  substance,  and  made  it  serve  innu- 
merable purposes  of  ornament  and  use.  More  strange,  he  has  extracted 
from  it  aniline,  the  basis  of  the  splendid  purple  and  violet  and  crim- 
son colors  which,  under  the  names  of  mauve  and  Magenta,  and  Solfe- 
rino,  and  other  fanciful  titles,  are  immensely  popular.  A  pound  of 
aniline  is  worth  $75.00,  and  sonie  of  its  compounds  twice  as  much. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  an  amateur  chemist  made  the  first  success- 
ful sun-picture,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  science  of  photography, 
with  all  its  valuable  results  —  social,  educational,  and  commercial, — 
employing  to-day  ten  thousand  persons  in  America  alone,  and  a  capi- 
tal of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  using  twenty  tons  of  pure  silver  yearly 
as  one  item  in  its  list  of  costly  chemicals. 

A  few  years  ago,  aluminium  was  known  to  the  chemist  as  a  black 
powder,  obtained  with  difldculty  and  valuable  only  as  a  curiosity. 
Later  research  procured  it  as  a  silver-white  metal,  remarkable  for 
strength,  lightness,  and  its  sonorous  qualities,  but  too  costly  to  be 
ranked  among  useful  metals.  Still  later  it  was  greatly  cheapened,  and 
now  is  very  largely  substituted  for  silver  for  ornamental  and  domestic 
uses,  and  bids  fair  to  become  still  cheaper.  By  its  aid,  Greenland  be- 
comes a  country  of  commercial  importance,  since  cryolite,  from  which 
it  is  obtained,  is  found  only  there  in  working  quantity,  and  shiploads 
of  it  are  carried  to  Paris  to  supply  its  laboratories.  But,  stranger 
still,  the  metal  is  extracted  from  the  common  clay  of  our  brick-kilns; 
and  in  the  walls  of  our  houses  and  under  our  feet  are  deposits  of 
precious  metal,  waiting  for  the  hand  of  science  to  draw  them  out 
cheaply. 

Now  a  science  which  contains  such  facts  —  and  these  are  but  a  few 
of  many^can  not  fail  to  interest  intensely  the  pupil  of  ordinary 
mind.     No  other  science  offers  such  inducements  to  invention  and 
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discovery.  A  teacher  who  knows  even  a  little  of  it  can  be  interest- 
ing, with  such  facts  to  deal  with,  such  jirosj^ects  to  hold  out.  Yet  our 
schools  are  doing  little  or  nothing  with  it.  Even  the  high  schools  are 
afraid  of  it.  Teachers  think  too  much  of  experiments,  and  in  trying 
them  soil  their  fingers,  blow  up  or  break  apparatus,  lose  their  time 
and  often  their  temper,  and  conclude  it  gives  too  much  trouble  to  be 
made  prominent.  Common-school  teachers  are  afraid  to  venture,  sup- 
pose that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  apparatus,  conclude  that  they 
have  no  time  without  crowding  something  else,  and  so  it  is  neglected. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  study  demands  attention,  and  every 
teacher  should  know  something  of  it.  In  the  next  place,  it  claims  a 
place  in  every  good  common  school.  It  can  be  taught  and  made  inter- 
esting without  a  text-book,  and  without  apparatus,  by  a  teacher  who 
can  use  a  blackboard,  and  who  trains  his  pupils  to  retain  what  is  told 
them.  A  good  teacher  can  extemj^orize  apparatus.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  said  that  a  natural  philosojiher  could  saw  with  a  gimlet  and  bore 
with  a  saw.  And  for  many  purposes  the  extemporized  apparatus  is 
best.  A  thermometer,  which  every  school-room  should  have,  a  com- 
mon enameled  kettle,  a  few  cups  and  tumblers,  and  a  half-dozen 
tobacco-pipes,  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  such  common  sub- 
stances as  salt,  soda,  iron-filings,  and  potash,  can  be  made  to  interest 
and  instruct  a  whole  community.  And  the  other  studies  will  not  suf- 
fer, nor  will  the  teacher  s  own  mind  suffer.     Try  it.  y.  s.  d. 


A    MODEL    PRIMAEY.  SCHOOL.* 


Go  with  me  into  a  school  kept  by  one  of  these  meritorious  teachers. 
Observe  the  condition  of  the  room,  —  its  neatness,  order,  cleanliness; 
look  into  the  happy  faces  of  the  pupils,  reflecting  the  intelligence  and 
love  beaming  from  the  countenance  of  their  teacher.  They  have  evi- 
dently come  from  homes  of  -extreme poverty;  but  notice  their  tidiness, 
and  especially  the  good  condition  of  their  heads  and  hands;  and  see 
their  position  in  their  seats,  —  neither  stiflp  and  restrained,  nor  care- 
less and  lounging,  but  easy  and  natural.  The  temperature,  you  will 
perceive,  is  what  it  should  be;  and  the  atmosphere  uncommonly 
wholesome  for  a  school-room,  —  no  roasting  by  stoves,  or  shivering  in 
chilling  drafts  of  air.  What  skill  and  care  and  patience,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  have  been  employed  to  produce  this  state  of  things! 
Now  witness  the  operations  going  on.     The  windows  are  opened  more  or 

*From  the  report  of  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston. 
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less,  according  to  the  weather.  The  bell  is  struck,  and  the  pupils  are 
brought  to  their  feet:  they  perform  some  brisk  physical  exercises  with 
the  hands  and  arm«,  or  march  to  music,  or  take  a  lively  vocal  drill 
acccording  to  Professor  Monroe's  instructions.  In  five  minutes  the 
scene  changes:  the  windows  are  closed,  half  the  pupils  take  their 
slates  with  simultaneous  movement,  place  them  in  position,  and  pro- 
ceed to  print,  draw  or  write  exactly  what  has  been  indicated  and  il- 
lustrated for  them  as  a  copy.  The  rest  stand,  ranged  soldier-like,  in 
a  compact  line,  with  book  in  hand,  and  take  their  reading-lesson. 
Not  one  is  listless  ol'  inattentive.  Some  times  they  read  in  turn,  and 
some  times  they  are  called  promiscuously,  or  they  are  permitted  to 
volunteer;  or  the  teaclier  reads  a  sentence  or  two,  and  the  whole  class 
read  in  concert  after  her;  or  tht^y  are  allowed  to  read  a  paragraj:)!!  si- 
lently. Now  a  hard  word  is  .spelled  by  sounds;  then  there  is  thrown 
in  a  little  drill  on  inflection  or  emphasis.  Many  judicious  questions 
are  asked  about  the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  and  all  useful  illustra- 
tions and  explanations  are  given  with  such  vivacity  and  clearness  that 
they  are  sure  to  be  comprehended  by  every  pupil,  and  remembered. 
The  time  for  the  lesson  quickly  glides  away,  every  pupil  wishing  it 
would  last  longer.  A  stroke  upon  the  bell  brings  the  whole  school  to 
position  in  their  seats:  the  slates  are  examined  and  returned  to  their 
places;  a  general  exercise  on  the  tablets,  or  ap  object  lesson,  follows. 
If  the  latter,  perhaps  it  is  on  colors,  the  teacher  having  prepared  for 
this  purpose  little  square  cards  worked  with  bright-hued  worsteds,  or 
the  children  have  brought  bits  of  ribbon  or  colored  paper  or  water- 
color  iDaints  —  very  likely  some  one  has  brought  a  glass  prism  to  show 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  A  verse  or  two  of  poetry  on  the  rainbow 
is  repeated.  Now  comes  the  music.  A  little  girl  takes  the  platform, 
and,  with  pointer  in  hand,  conducts  the  exercise  on  Mason's  charts. 
She  asks  about  the  staff  and  notes  and  bars  and  clefs.  They  sing  the 
scale  by  letters,  numbers,  and  syllables;  and  close  with  a  sweet  song. 
They  are  next  exercised  in  numbers,  not  in  mere  rotation  of  table, 
but  by  combination  with  visible  objects,  —  the  ball-frame  and  marks 
on  the  black  board,  — writing  figures  on  the  slates  being  interspersed 
with  oral  instruction.  And  thus  goes  on  the  whole  session.  You 
would  gladly  remain  the  whole  day,  such  is  'the  order,  harmony,  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  school.  You  see  that  the  children  are  both  pleased 
and  instructed,  that  they  are  wisely  cared  for  in  all  respects.  Neither 
body,  mind  nor  heart  is  neglected.  The  teacher  is  happy.  She  is  hap- 
py bec9,use  she  is  successful,  because  her  heart  is  in  her  work.  She  has  the 
right  disposition,  and  this  qualification  multiplies  tenfold  all  others. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  nor  is  it  a  flattering  picture  of  some  single 
school;  it  is  only  an  imperfect  outline  of  what  may  be  seen-daily  in 
not  a  few  schools.  I  say  to  myself,  all  honor  to  the  admirable  teachers 
who  have  made  them  such ! 
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GOD'S  WAYS  AEE  NOT  AS  OUE  WAYS." 


There  had  been  trouble  in  the  school-roonj,  insubordination  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  larger  scholars;  and  when  recesss  came,  and  I  sank, 
wearied,  into  a  seat,  tears  filled  my  eyes.  I  bowed  my  head  upon  my 
hands,  and  I  thought,  why  am  I  so  tried  and  tempted?  Is  not  my  cup 
of  sorrow  already  filled  to  the  brim?  Then  the  half-formed  resolution 
never  to  teach  again  came  into  my  mind;  but  a  ministering  angel 
from  the  realms  of  peace  and  joy,  sent  to  minister  to  the  weary  ones 
of  earth,  whispered,  "  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways." 

I  struggled  to  overcome  the  bitter,  sorrowful  thoughts  that  came 
into  my  mind.  I  thought  of  him  who  had  been  perfected  through 
suffering,  and,  lifting  my  heart  in  prayer  to  God  for  strength,  and  ask- 
ing forgiveness  for  those  human  'thorns  in  the  flesh',  light  came; 
though  the  tears  would  come,  yet  Ifelt  that  God's  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  When  I  arose  and  rang  the 
bell  for  school,  I  felt  more  like  taking  up  the  cross  of  life  again:  al- 
though it  was  a  weak  kind  of  faith,  I  knew  that  strength  would  be 
given  from  above. 

I  wrote  the  words  on  the  board  for  our  afternoon  motto,  "God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways."  Weary,  wayworn  fellow  laborers,  think  of 
this,  when  you  are  tried  and  almost  discouraged;  the  way  may  be- 
rough  to  your  weary  feet,  and,  perchance,  the  roses  you  gathered  are 
withered,  and  only  thorns  and  faded  leaves  remain  in  your  hands;  but 
his  way  is  best.  He  knows  how  much  dross  remains  to  be  changed 
into  gold,  and  in  his  good  time  all  will  be  made  right.  The  cross  will 
then  be  exchanged  for  the  crown.  "Now  we  see  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly,  but  then,  face  to  face."  "  We  shall  know  even  as  we  also  are 
known."  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  know  lohy  God's  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways.  P.  LACEY. 


THE    NEWSPAPER    IN    SCHOOL. 


For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the  custom  for  one  of  the  four  divisions 
in  my  room  to  give  a  'gem'  or  'fact',  alternately,  immediately  after 
the  opening  exercises  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
mornings"  of  every  week.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  mornings  have 
been  reserved  for  other  and  miscellaneous  uses.  These  four  divisions 
vary  in  numbers  from  thirty-five  to  about  sixty  pupils  each.  The  time 
occupied  in  this  exercise  varies  from  five  to  ten  minutes.      These 
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'  gems '  and  '  facts ',  as  they  were  designated,  the  scholars  selected  from 
books  of  history,  poetry,  and  literature  generally,  as  they  pleased,  and 
committed  them  to  memory,  so  tliat,  when  called  upon,  they  would 
stand  u})  and  repeat  them.  We  thought  quite  well  of  this;  but  re-» 
cently  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  my  school  (Dr.  S.  H.  Hurd) 
suggested  that  we  should  vary  the  exercise  by  directing  the  scholars 
to  present  in  place  of  these  dead  facts  the  more  living  ones  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  The  hint  thus  given  was  received  with  favor, 
and  I  at  once  began  to  test  its  practical  workings.  And  the  results, 
so  far  as  any  have  been  reached,  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  kind.  The 
scholars  manifest  an  interest  in  preparing  for  the  exercise  that  is  not 
likely  soon  to  flag  and  die  out.  All  the  passing  events  and  interests 
of  the  day,  from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most  profound,  in  our  land  and 
in  all  lands,  are  brought  before  the  pupils'  minds.  And  since  the 
press,  the  newsj^aper,  is  the  world's  teacher  and  is  destined  to  remain 
such  for  all  coming  time,  it  is  well,  it  seems  to  me,  that  children 
should  be  habituated  to  look  at  it  and  to  learn  how  to  regard  and  use 
it.  Familiarity,  therefore,  with  the  newspaj^er  may  be  properly  re- 
garded as  an  important  branch  of  every  one's  practical  education.  Cer- 
tainly the  habit  of  observing  what  is  in  th3  papers  from  day  to  day, 
besides  adding  to  the  general  intelligence,  must  aid,  almost  insensibly 
perhaps,  in  the  formation  and  strengthening  of  that  most  important 
habit  of  attention. 

But  I  need  not  speak  of  the  advantages  that  flow  from  the  exercise 
in  this  directipn,  since  they  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  your 
mind,  a;nd  to  the  minds  of  your  readers.  I  would  say,  however,  that 
in  the  variety  of  topics  furnished  from  the  papers  of  the  day,  relating 
to  all  manner  of  subjects,  we  should  expect  that  many  things  would 
be  introduced  worthy  of  comment  or  ci'iticism  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
exercise.  And  then,  since  children  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  bet- 
ter taste  in  making  these  selections  than  editors  exhibit  in  filling 
their  columns  with  them,  and  their  parents  in  paying  for  them,  a  good 
opportunity  is  afforded  the  teacher  to  improve  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  pupils  in  regard  to  the  proper  character  of  the  selections.  The 
tendency,  quite  perceptible  at  the  commencement,  to  furnish  trivial 
and  rather  low  selections  has,  I  think,  been  materially  diminished  in 
this  way.  Local  occurrences,  such  as  fires,  accidents,  etc.,  are  some 
times  announced  in  due  form,  before  the  swift  daily  has  had  time  to 
put  them  in  type. 

That  you  may  have  a  still  more  definite  idea  of  this  exercise,  I  place 
below  part  of  the  items  furnished  by  one  division,  on  the  very  morn- 
ing that  I  received  your  note  asking  for  this  communication : 

"  Maine  is  doing  more  to  increase  its  manufactures  than  any  other 
.State  in  New  England." 
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"The  Chinese  have  no  tunes,  and  no  idea  of  music, —  they  generally 
screech  in  falsetto." 

"The  number  of  deaths,  from  all  causes,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  dur- 
ing the  year  1866,  was  4,379." 

"The  citizens  and  voters  of  West-Cambridge  in  town-meeting,  on 
Monday,  voted  unanimo^^sly  to  change  the  name  of  the  town  to  Ar- 
lington. A  bill  providing  for  the  change  is  now  before  the  Legis- 
lature." 

"  Jeff  Davis's  plantation,  with  that  of  his  brother  Joe  ,  was  sold  to  a 
former  slave  of  Jeff's  for  $400,000.  It  is  expected  the  colored  man 
will  make  $80,000  a  year." 

"The  largest  anchor  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Great  Eastern.  It 
weighs  eight  tons,  exclusive  of  the  stock." 

"The  Holy  Synagogue  has  been  discovered  in  Palestine." 

"  A  Boston  merchant  when  in  Lyons,  France,  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  fountain  which  stands  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  that  he  was 
induced  to  order  its  counterpart  for  Boston  Common.  It  is  in  bronze, 
twenty-five  feet  high;  the  colossal  figures  at  the  base  are  splendid 
specimens  of  art.     It  is  now  on  its  way  to  Boston." 

"  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Kichmond,  Staten  Island,  which  was  built 
by  Queen  Anne,  in  1713,  was  burnt  March  29." 

"The  Mississippi  Legislature  has  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  de- 
fense of  Jeff  Davis  when  tried.  She  had  better  appropriate  the 
amount  toward  paying  her  just  debts." 

These  specimens  I  presume  you  will  regard  as  quite  sufficient. 

B.  F.  S.  G.,  ui  Mass.  TeacTier. 


THE      PLEASURES     OF    TEACHING. 


They  say  that  the  world  is  full  of  trouble,  that  sin  and  sorrow  dwell 
every  where.  But  it  seems  to  me,  when  I  look  in  the  face  of  a  little 
child,  I  must  make  one  exception  to  this  sweeping  assertion.  We  are 
often  burdened  with  care,  tired  with  the  deceit  of  this  cold  world,  and 
our  hearts  are  heavy  with  the  sorrows  that  come  to  us  all.  But  when 
I  meet,  on  a  bright  morning,  the  happy  faces  of  sixty  little  children, 
and  twice  as  many  bright  eyes  beaming  with  the  pure,  earnest  love  of 
a  child's  joyous  heart,  I  see  a  beautiful  picture,  which  tells  me  plainer 
than  words  can  say  it,  "  we  have  no  care.  Our  hearts  are  very  happy. 
We  love  everybody,  and  every  body  loves  us."  Then  I  think  I  have 
found  '  a  resting-place  for  innocence  on  the  earth ',  a.nd/eel  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching  these  tender  little  ones  the_^r,s^  lessons,  and  lay- 
ing aright  the  bottom  stones,  which  can  be  laid  but  once,  in  the  founda-. 
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tion  of  the  great  building  of  character,  which  shall  be  complete  by- 
and-by. 

Here  I  am  to  give  these  children  the  first  impressions  of  school- 
life,  must  teach  them  to  love  and  trust  each  other,  to  be  truthful,  pa- 
tient, neat,  and  busy.  This  is  no  small  work,  though  lightly  esteemed 
by  very  many;  and  in  no  other  department  of  teaching  than  in  this 
are  there  more  difficulties  arising,  or  greater  discouragements.  But 
there  are  pleasures,  too,  in  this  work.  The  love  of  such  children  is  a 
treasure  easily  gained;  and  the  heart  that  has  no  room  in  it  for  a  child's 
love  surely  has  a  cold  s^ot  some  where. 

Many  and  vevj  amusing  are  the  ways  such  children  choose  to  ex- 
press this  love  to  their  teacher.  Michael  comes  in  with  a  red  apple 
for  me:  no  matter  if  it  does  show  the  mark  of  his  teeth,  or  if  a  little 
bit  \i  really  gone,  for  the  comforts  are  scarce  in  his  poor  home,  and  I 
know  it  cost  him  some  self-denial  to  give  it  to  me.  Mary,  from  a  dif- 
ferent home,  brings  a  pansy  and  a  geranium-leaf:  but  just  as  welcome 
is  poor  Nelly's  offering,  which  consists  of  three  wild  violets  tightly 
locked  together,  with  stems  so  short  that  none  but  tiny  fingers  like 
hers  can  hold  them;  for  I  can  tell  her  they  are  wild  flowers  that  God 
planted  and  took  care  of,  and  therefore  better  than  any  others.  Lit- 
tle Maggie  brings  a  rose-bud,  with  all  the  green  part  peeled  off;  Peter, 
a  doughnut;  Frank,  a  huge  bunch  of  apple-blossoms;  while  black-eyed 
Kate,  the  smallest  of  all,  presents  a  stick  of  candy  which  bears  unmis- 
takable traces  of  her  rosy  lips.  If  honest  Willie  will  give  to  some  one, 
when  he  is  older  and  wiser,  just  such  a  pure  and  unselfish  love  as  he 
gives  his  teacher  now,  some  good  woman's  heart  will  be  very  happy. 


''Sow  thy  seed  beside  all  waters,''  0  pilgrim,  laborer  in  the  vineyard, 
"  for  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  prosjjer,  this  or  that,  or  whether 
both  shall  be  alike  good."  In  the  broad  meadows  scatter  it  freely. 
The  dew  of  heaven  shall  water  it,  the  sun  warm  it  into  life:  it  shall 
grow  and  strengthen  and  bring  forth  fruit  abundantly.  Pass  not  by 
the  hidden  valleys,  gloomy  and  forbidding  though  they  may  be,  for 
the  life-giving  influences  may  penetrate  their  depth,  and  the  little 
plants  may  grow  to  a  greater  hight  than  in  more  sunny  spots.  Despise 
not  the  desert-waste  even:  who  knows  if  some  seed  may  not  fall  upon 
a  fertile  oasis,  and  be  in  future  a  joy  to  the  weary  traveler?  At  morn, 
noon,  and  night,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  scatter  ever,  scatter  lib- 
erally; and  hereafter,  when  the  full  sheaves  are  gathered  into  the  garn- 
er, thou  shalt  hear  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  from  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOB'S    CHAIR. 

Wk  offer  no  apology  for  presenting  to  our  readers  the  exhaustive  decision 
upon  the  question  of  Corporal  Punishment  —  which  constitutes  our  leading 
article  — from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  N.  Batemau.  The  question  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  our  calling,  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  period- 
ical spasms  upon  the  subject,  which  go  so  far  to  degrade  teaching  and  teachers. 
Even  in  our  educational  journals  we  regret  to  see  occasionally  some  of  that 
maudlin  sentimentality  which  would  make  all  govei'nment  consist  in  coaxing, 
or  in  being  exceedingly  careful  that  no  occasion  shall  ever  arise  to  arouse  the 
opposition  of  a  child's  will.  In  Virginia  the  judge  returns  answer  to  General 
Schofield's  inquiries,  that  no  jury  will  ever  convict  a  man  for  putting  a  person 
to  death  who  has  whipped  a  child  or  brother  of  the  murderer.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  stern  logic  of  war  had  taught  our  people  at  the  North  the  wickedness 
and  folly  of  this  southern  view,  exemplified  in  the  Matt.  Ward  case  and  so 
many  others.  We  should  think  the  widespread  wickedness  and  lawlessness  of 
the  times,  manifested  too  often  by  our  youth,  would  teach  people  that  we  need 
discipline  —  quick,  unhesitating  obedience  to  law  because  it  is  law,  and  that 
obedience  enforced  by  penalty.  We  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  fault  is  not 
that  teachers  whip,  it  is  that  parents  do  not;  that  too  often  they  obey  in  stead 
of  exacting  obedience  in  children.  Why  do  not  our  law-makers  abolish  pris- 
ons and  all  enforcement  of  law?  Are  not  men  and  women  as  reasonable  as 
children?  It  is  said  children  are  not  depraved,  they  need  only  to  be  started 
aright,  they  have  no  inclination  to  wrong.  Perhaps  so;  but  we  should  like  to 
have  these  theorizers  deal  with  the  miscellaneous  mass  gathered  in  our  schools 
from  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people.  Some  good  people  say  expel  all  ob- 
stinate cases :  we  have  seen  this  proposed  in  an  educational  journal ;  but  this 
seems  to  us  merely  shirking  our  duty,  avoiding  the  hardnesses  of  our  calling, 
and  enjoying  its  pleasures  merely.  Besides,  the  state  demands  of  us  not  their 
ruin,  but  their  salvation.  But  enough  of  this.  The  article  is  from  the  forth- 
coming edition  of  Mr.  Bateman's  Common-School  Decisions,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  all  teachers  and  school  officers. 

Okal  Instruction.— Observation  reveals  to  every  intelligent  mind  the  fact 
that  a  man's  influence  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  his  learn- 
ing as  upon  his  ability  to  apply  his  knowledge.  In  business,  the  amount  done 
is  determined  more  by  the  activity  of  the  capital  invested  than  by  its  amount. 
In  social  life,  the  man  who  brings  into  active  use  only  ordinary  talents  will 
accomplish  more  than  a  dozen  men  of  learned  indolence.  To  carry  our  com- 
parison still  farther,  just  as  there  are  men  in  trade  who,  without  any  capital, 
win  to  themselves  success  and  fortune  from  their  native  tact  and  business  ca- 
pacity, so  in  the  domain  of  thought  there  are  those  who,  without  what  is  com- 
monly called  learning,  but  with  an  ability  and  disposition  to  think,  have  become 
distinguished  and  influential  in  their  respective  walks  of  life.     Some  of  the 
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most  brilliant  names  in  the  province  of  literature,  and  especially  of  science 
and  invention,  belong  to  men  of  this  stamp.  In  our  own  country  the  above 
proposition  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  every  walk  of  life. 

This  fact  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  grand  problem  of  ed- 
ucation as  it  is  daily  wrought  in  the  school-room.  Are  not  the  systems  gener- 
ally followed  more  theoretical  than  practical?  Do  they  not  teach  the  manual 
of  mental  gymnastics  to  the  neglect  of  the  drill  which,  and  which  alone,  can 
develop  strength  of  mind  and  ability  to  think?  With  all  due  respect  to 
makers  of  many  excellent  books,  we  doubt  whether  they  are  not  furnishing 
easy  beds  on  which  mechanical  teachers  are  carr3^iug  their  pupils  to  the  land 
of  impotence.  The  maxim  "If  you  would  have  a  thing  done,  go;  if  not,  send" 
is  as  true  in  the  school-room  as  elsewhere.  If  a  teacher  would  rouse  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  to  action,  the  more  directly  he  comes  in  contact  with  them  the 
better.  Books  are  valuable,  and  in  most  of  our  schools  indispensable,  con- 
taining what  is  to  be  taught  and  valuable  suggestions  on  how  to  teach  it.  But 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  instructor.  He  who  ap- 
pears before  his  classes  fortified  behind  a  text-book  or  wrapped  about  in  its 
leaves  is  as  far  from  being  a  live  teacher  as  the  wooden  gun  is  from  the 
columbiad. 

We  set  out  to  say  something  of  oral  instruction.  With  some  this  term  em- 
braces tuition  in  various  miscellaneous  subjects  not  embraced  in  the  regular 
course  of  study,  and  has  for  its  object  the  imparting  of  certain  facts  which,  if 
the  pupil  remembers,  it  is  to  his  own  credit.  This  is  a  mistake.  Oral  lessons 
can  as  well  be  given  in  Arithmetic  or  any  other  study  as  in  Size  or  Color;  and 
they  are  essential.  All  that  part  of  a  recitation  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  explanation,  additional  illustration,  and  i^ractical  application,  which  should 
be  the  larger  portion,  comes  under  this  head. 

The  effect  of  oral  instruction,  when  properly  given,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial.  It  brings  the  pupil's  mind  more  directly  in  contact  with  the  sub- 
ject. No  one  would  claim  that  Bierstadt's  '  Yo-Semite  Valley'  would  excite  the 
emotions  of  the  beholder  equal  to  the  scene  itself.  So,  if,  in  teaching  children, 
the  object  itself  can  be  presented,  the  impression  is  more  vivid  and  more  cor- 
rect than  if  received  in  any  other  way.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  pictures 
come  next  in  order.  In  the  absence  of  both,  nothing  will  supply  the  place  of 
a  clear  and  well-chosen  presentation  by  the  teacher.  It  excites  curiosity, 
awakens  thought,  and  leads  to  investigation.  But  the  subject  should  not  rest 
here.  The  seed  is  only  sown.  The  harvest  is  to  be  reaped  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  idea  in  the  pupil's  own  words,  and  in  giving  the  results  of  his  own 
thought  or  investigation.  This  involves  attention,  an  exercise  of  the  memory, 
vise  of  language;  and  is  especially  calculated  to  awaken  thought.  In  no  other 
method  of  instruction  can  the  pupil  be  thrown  so  entirely  upon  himself,  and 
no  other  method  so  soon  reveals  his  weaknesses  and  applies  the  cure. 

Industrial  University. —  We  are  confident  that  the  portion  of  our  people 
who  clamored  for  the  opening  of  this  institution  immediately  after  its  organi- 
zation by  the  legislature,  last  winter,  appreciated  but  little  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  of  establishing  such  an  enterprise  upon  a  firm  and  promising  basis. 
The  work  of  preparation  is  going  vigorously  forward.  The  college  buildings 
and  grounds  are  nearly  ready  for  occupation,  and  steps  are  being  taken  for 
securing  an  able  faculty,  with  the  necessary  libraries,  museum,  apparatus,  and 
other  appurtenances  for  the  complete  equipment  of  a  full  university.     The 
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Trustees  of  the  University  are  doing  their  part  toward  giving  the  institution, 
at  the  outset,  the  strength  and  efficiency  which  has  come  to  other  higher  insti- 
tutions only  after  years  of  weakness  and  doubtful  experiment.  It  will  remain 
for  the  people  to  do  their  part  by  supplying  the  students. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Regent  of  the  University,  has  issued  a  circular  to 
the  officers  of  the  various  agricultural  societies,  suggesting  the  endowment  of 
'  County  Prize  Scholarships  ',  according  to  the  following  plan: 

1.  It  Is  proposed  that  each  County  Agricultural  .Society  shall  offer  an  annual  premium  of 
fluo  to  aid  the  best  scholar  from  the  public  schools  of  the  county  to  attend  the  Industrial 
University. 

2.  Every  young  man  in  the  county,  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  permitted  to  compete 
for  the  scholarship  in  a  public  competitive  examination,  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
Kegent  of  the  University  and  the  officers  of  the  County  Society. 

3.  The  prize  scholar  shall  take  the  full  agricultural  course,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pre- 
mium three  years  in  succession,  provided  he  shall  maintain  a  prescribed  degree  of  excellence 
in  scholarship  and  character. 

4.  To  secure  the  payment  of  the  premium,  without  making  it  a  charge  on  the  annual  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society,  it  is  suggested  that  there  be  raised,  by  donation,  in  each  county,  an  en- 
dowment fund  to  be  invested  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  or  by  the  officers  of  the 
County  Society,  as  the  Society  may  direct,  and  the  annual  interest  be  devoted  to  payment  of 
this  premium.  In  case  any  county  shall  endow  more  than  one  scholarship,  the  premiums 
shall  be  awarded  to  students  in  successive  years.  The  tuition  of  jDrize  scholars  will  doubtless 
be  made  free  by  the  Trustees. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

1.  It  will  secure  the  opportunities  of  education  to  large  numbers  of  the  most  promising 
youth  of  the  state. 

2.  It  will  secure  to  agricultural  science  from  the  outset  a  goodly  number  of  superior  students. 

3.  It  will  bind  the  Industrial  University  by  so  many  living  bonds  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  and  give  each  agricultural  society  a  vital  interest  in  the  University. 

4.  It  %vill  help  to  insure,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  success  of  the  University,  and  crown 
it,  from  the  outset,  with  a  large  measure  ot  use«\ilness. 

5.  The  splendid  prizes  it  offers  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  and  its  public  competitive 
examinations,  will  reiict  upon  the  public  schools  themselves  with  a  most  inspiring  and  be- 
nignant power. 

The  long-established  institutions  of  the  East  have,  by  the  generosity  of  lib- 
eral-minded men,  received  large  endowments,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  far 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  many  needy  but  worthy  young  men,  who 
bring  bright  honor  to  their  alma  mater,  and  become  most  valued  citizens.  In 
the  West  the  opportunities  are  offered,  the  young  men  are  abundant,  ambi- 
tious to  improve  them,  but  their  aspirations  fall  far  short  of  the  reality  from 
lack  of  means.  Let  the  energy  which  characterizes  our  people  in  every  enter- 
prise not  fail  them  here.  The  University  is  their  institution,  established 
especially  to  meet  the  practical,  every-day  wants  of  the  agricultural  masses. 
The  amount  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  student  attending  there  is  the 
merest  trifle  when  raised  in  the  way  proposed,  while  the  benefit  resulting  to  a 
society  from  the  presence  among  them  of  an  educated,  active  member  will 
repay  them  many  fold.  While  the  addition  to  the  stock  of  agricultural 
knowledge  will  be  so  richly'  remunerative,  the  impetus  given  to  education  in 
the  common  school  by  the  opportunity  offered  for  still  higher  culture  will  be 
incalculable.  The  teachers  of  the  state  will  at  once  perceive  what  an  import- 
ant aid  the  adoption  of  the  excellent  suggestions  of  the  Regent  by  the  agri- 
cultural society  of  their  county  will  render  them,  and  will  doubtless  give  the 
plan  their  active  support.  The  more  intimately  the  University  is  connected 
with  the  common  school,  the  more  permanent  will  be  its  basis,  the  stronger 
and  more  rapid  will  be  its  growth,  and  the  more  completely  will  it  be  the  cul- 
minating point  to  a  grand  sj'stem  of  popular  education.  Let  every  county 
agricultural  society  take  measures  at  once  to  have  the  prize  scholarship  en- 
dowed, or  at  least  the  premium  provided  for  the  next  year,  at  the  coming 
county  fair.  These  societies  are  offering  premiums  for  the  best  cattle  and 
horses ;  why  not  for  the  best  boys  and  the  best  brains  —  for  scholarship  devoted 
to  agriculture? 
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National  Association. — Preparations  had  been  nearly  completed  for  holding 
the  next  meeting  of  this  body  in  Baltimore ;  but,  at  a  time  when  it  is  too  late  to 
make  other  arrangements,  it  is  thought  inexpedient  by  those  representing  the 
Association  in  that  section.  This  action  of  our  Maryland  friends  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  meeting  will  probably  have  to  be  deferred  till  next  year. 

National  Bureau  of  Education. —  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  issued  a  circular  in  which  he  asks  as  early 
as  practicable  for  accurate  but  condensed  information  of  the  designation,  his- 
tory, and  present  condition  of  every  institution  and  agency  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  name,  residence  and  special  work  of  every  person  in 
the  administration,  instruction,  and  management  of  the  same.  Any  response 
to  this  circular  in  reference  to  any  institution  or  agency,  addressed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  indorsed  '  official ',  is  entitled,  by 
direction  of  the  Postmaster-General,  to  be  conveyed  by  mail  free  of  postage, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Commissioner. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University. —  The  next  session  will  commence  on 
Monday,  September  9th. 

"Wk  are  unable  to  present  the  synopses  of  the  able  addresses  of  Presidents 
Curtis,  AUyn.  and  Sturtevant,  given  at  the  meeting  of  College  Professors  in 
Springfield  in  July,  but  will  give  them  in  our  next  number. 

A  Suggestion. —  Before  making  up  their  list  of  books  for  the  fall  schools, 
teachers  are  advised  ^o  examine  Quackenbos's  new  Arithmetics,  which  possess 
features  of  decided  merit.  They  are  commended  in  the  strongest  terms  by 
some  of  our  best  teachers  who  have  used  them. 


EDITORIAL     COERESPONDENCE. 

Some  Common  Errors  in  Speech. —  No.  II.  [Continued  from  June  Teacher,  p. 
218.] — (5.)  The  use  of  expect  in  cases  were  there  is  no  expectation,  is  unfortu- 
nately common,  and  comes  some  times  from  the  lips  of  careful  speakers  who 
can  not  quite  avoid  what  they  hear  so  frequently.  We  can  not  expect  what  is 
present  or  past,  but  only  what  is  future.  I  may  say  "  I  expect  he  will  com§ 
soon,"  but  not  "  I  expect  he  is  just  at  hand  "  nor  "  I  ex.pect  he  has  come."  I 
think  this  error  has  arisen  from  a  shortening  of  suspect  into  *  'spect ',  and  a 
thoughtless  rehabilitation  of  ''sped'  into  expect.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  in- 
herit the  solecism  from  England,  where  our  cousins  are  still  using  it.  But  let 
us  learn  and  teach  that  expect  is  not  to  be  used  for  suspect,  suppose,  or  believe, 
and  that  it  must  be  limited  to  futurities  in  application. 

(6.)  "  Well,  nowl  that  's  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  'most  ever  sawl"  Do 
you  ever  talk  like  that?  I  have  heard  people  use  such  a  phrase  as  "most 
ever  saw'  who  knew  better,  and  should  have  set  better  example  to  their  pu- 
pils. Shrinking  from  the  direct  and  exclusive  superlative  statement  implied 
in  the  use  of  ever,  the  vulgar  seek  to  modify  the  ever  with  an  almost,  abbrevi- 
ated perhaps  to  'most.  Now  ever  is  a  word  and  it  is  very  exclusive  as  to  the 
company  it  keeps;  for  I  think  of  no  instance,  in  good  English,  in  which  it 
takes  a  modifying  or  qualifying  term.     Possibly  not  ever  might  be  tolerated  in 
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some  cases.  Never  is  almost  as  exclusive:  it  may  perhai^s  be  modified  by  al- 
most,  as  is  done  in  colloquial  language;  but  other  modification  is  very  rare,  if 
occurring  at  all.  In  such  a  sentence  as  we  give  above,  let  the  almost  come  into 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  or  let  some  other  exceptite  term  take  its  place: 
"that  is  the  best  thing,  I  believe,"  etc. ;  and  in  no  case  put  'most  for  almost. 

(7.)  If  for  whether,  and  though  for  if.  Here  I  must  speak  of  some  forms  of 
speech  which  are  merely  obsolescent,  and  which  we  should  endeavor  to  dis- 
use, only  because  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  language;  and  it  is  a  desirable 
one.  "See  if  he  is  there."  Now  in  this  sentence  the  meaning  is  not  "  if  he 
is  there,  see  [him],"  but  rather  "see  whether  he  is  there  or  not."  After  many 
of  the  verbs  of  thinking  and  perceiving,  if  is  used  for  whether,  by  good  writers; 
but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  tendency  is  not  now  to  the  use  of  i/for  condi- 
tional cases,  and  for  such  cases  only;  and,  since  the  prevalence  of  such  a  rule 
will  diminish  needless  peculiarities  and  anomalies,  it  should  be  favored. 
Hence,  after  doubt,  see,  know,  ask,  and  similar  verbs,  we  should  use  if  only 
when  we  would  express  a  condition,  and  might  transpose  the  clause  so  begin- 
ning, without  affecting  the  meaning.  "I  will  ask  if  he  is  there";  now  if  the 
clause  "  if  he  is  there  "  is  a  condition  of  the  asking,  it  may  be  transposed  with- 
out affecting  the  meaning :  "  If  he  is  there,  I  will  ask  " :  but  if  it  be  the  object 
of  ask,  this  can  not  be  so  done  without  change  of  meaning:  if  it  be  the  object 
of  ask,  whether  may  be  substituted  for  if  without  change  of  meaning  and  with 
better  usage. 

So  I  may  say  that  even  good  writers  still  use  though  in  cases  where  the  pres- 
ent tendency  of  the  language  is  to  put  if.  I  have  said  that  if  is  the  proper 
term  to  introduce  a  mere  condition;  though  h,  on  the  other  hand,  theproper 
t.erm  to  introduce  a  concession.  Take  two  examples:  "  I  will  go  if  it  does  not 
rain;"  "  I  will  go,  though  it  rains:"  in  the  first  example  the  condition  of  my 
going  is  that  it  does  not  rain :  in  the  second  example  the  use  of  though  is  to  con- 
cede the  fact  that  the  falling  of  rain  is  against  my  going,  so  that  it  might  be 
supposed  that  I  will  not  go:  hence  I  announce  my  purpose,  and  recognize,  by 
the  concessive  clause  'though  it  rains',  that  there  is  a  fact  in  oijposition  to 
my  intention.  The  use  of  though  where  if  should  be  preferred  is  limited  now 
to  elliptical  constructions  where  it  immediately  follows  as:  as  though  should 
never  be  used:  a.s  i/ should  take  its  place.  For  example:  "  He  acts  as  though 
he  knew  the  whole  affair."  Now  fill  out  the  ellipsis,  and  the  reason  for  pre- 
ferring r/ appears  quickly:  "He  acts  as  he  would  act  though  he  knew  the 
whole  affair" :  every  one  would  say,  in  the  full  sentence,  '  if  he  knew  the  whole 
affair  ',  because  we  see  that  it  is  a  conditional  clause. 

Observe  that  I  am  not  trying  to  legislate  a  legitimate  usage  out  of  use  in 
spite  of  good  authors:  if  you  choose  to  use  if  for  whether,  and  as  though  for 
as  if,  you  can  find  a  plenty  of  instances;  but  I  speak  of  a  tendency  of  the  lan- 
guage which  all  teachers  and  writers  should  favor.  s.  w. 

Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  AssociATioN.^-Thje  meeting  of  this  body  at  La- 
Crosse,  July  23-25,  was  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  state.  Hotels 
were  crowded  with  gentlemen,  and  the  hospitality  of  private  families  was 
most  kindly  extended  and  most  freely  used  by  the  ladies.  Of  course  an  asso- 
ciation without  book -agents  would  be  a  failure.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  this 
meeting  was  a  complete  success,  though  it  is  jjrobable  most  of  those  present 
did  not  even  know  what  a  number  of  prominent  publishers  were  represented, 
so  little  of  display  was  made  of  their  calling.     One  or  two  succeeded  in  making 
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their  ware*  ijromiuent,  but  most  seemed  to  consider  it  their  strength  to  culti- 
vate good  fellowship  and  to  make  agreeable  acquaintances  without  saying 
'book '.  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard  and  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  our  own  state,  were' 
prominent  in  giving  interest  to  the  meeting.  The  Wisconsin  people  declare 
that  the  first  still  belongs  to  them,  and  the  hearty  greeting  he  meets  from  the 
teachers  of  a  state  where  he  began  to  work  twenty-one  years  ago  must  be  very 
gratifying.  Girls  and  boys  who  had  their  guidance  from  him  are  the  ment 
and  women  leading  the  work  in  most  of  the  important  places  of  the  state,  and 
look  upon  him  almost  as  their  father,  or  reverentially  bring  their  children  to 
see  the  man  whose  devoted  earnestness  strengthened  noble  aspirations  in  them- 
selves. Hon.  Mark  Bunnell,  State  Superintendent  of  Minnesota;  Ira  Divoll, 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  St.  Louis;  and  Gov.  Fairchild,  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  gathering. 

The  Association  took  decided  ground  for  compulsory  education, —  leaving 
the  place  of  securing  it  with  the  parent,  but  requiring  teachers  of  private 
schools  as  well  as  public  to  secure  certificates  of  scholarshij:)  and  fitness  to' 
teach.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  progress  of  the  State  University,- 
lately  organized  under  Pres't  Chadbourne,  formerly  of  Bowdoin,  later  of  Am- 
herst. 

B.  M.  Reynolds,  formerly  of  Rock  Island,  is  now  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools  at  Madison.  J.  C.  Pickard,  formerly  at  Illinois  College,  continues  to 
enjoy  the  clear  air  and  beautiful  scenery  of  Wisconsin.  The  Association  took 
an  excursion  to  St.  Paul  and  vicinity.  At  Minneapolis  were  faces  well  known 
in  Illinois.  Mr.  Kissell  is  Superintendent  there,  with  a  vigorous  growing 
system  under  his  hand.  At  St.  Anthony  a  new  building  will  soon  be  ready, 
all  of  which  is  to  be  seated  with  single  desks,  and  which  will  be  presided  over 
by  Ira  Moore,  of  faithful  service  in  the  Chicago  High  School  and  later  in  the 
Normal  University,  whence  he  went  out  in  the  33d  Illinois  to  fight  for  the 
principles  he  inculcated.  The  great  flood  had  scarce  begun  to  recede  and  the 
rapids  at  St.  Anthony  were  in  boisterous  fury,  showing  trophies  of  their  power 
in  downcast  rocks,  heaped-'up  saw-logs,  and  choked  water-wheels.  Dr.  Gregory,- 
of  the  Industrial  College,  with  M.  C.  Goltra,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  were  at 
St.  Paul  to  locate  100,000  acres  of  Agricultural-College  Land-Scrip,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  most  advantageous  entry.  Minnehaha  Falls  were  in  fullest  beauty  of 
white  spray  and  misty  drapery,  and  the  round  tower  of  Ft.  Snelling  gave  wide 
and  glorious  view  of  the  Minnesota  Valley.  The  Nicollet  House  made  a  quiet 
refuge  for  Sabbath.  Capt.  Davidson's  line  of  N.  W.  Union  Packets  is  a  very 
pleasant  provision  for  the  traveler,  but  the  Phil.  Sheridan  was  a  little  too  full 
with  over  300  added  to  her  regular  list.  The  division  into  smaller  parties  in 
returning  made  the  downward  trip  the  more  pleasant.        Jas.  H.-  Blodgett. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 
OUR  OWN  STATE. 

ThE  Illinois  Teachers'  Institute  convened  in  the  Normal  University,  Aug. 
5th,  70  members  being  present  at  the  opening.  This  number  soon  increased  to 
200  earnest  teachers,  representing  all  parts  of  the  state.  Dr.  Edwards  was 
elected  President,  and  Prof.  Pillsbury,  of  Normal,  Secretary.  An  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  following-named  members,  was  appointed:  Prof. 
Metcalf,  Normal ;  Mr.   Boyce,   Waukegan ;    Mr.  Blanchard,   Litchfield;   Miss 
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Barker,  Noriaal;  Miss  White,  Sycamore.  Alter  these  preliminaries,  the  Insti- 
tute immediately  entered  on  its  work.  A  programme,  which  has  been  observed 
with  slight  variation,  was  adopted.  The  exercises  have  been  conducted  chief- 
ly by  the  Normal  Faculty,  and  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  give  the  teacher 
a  clear  insight  to  the  best  modes  of  instruction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  quicken 
his  perceptions  and  impart  such  knowledge  of  the  subjects  considered  as  no 
teacher  can  afford  to  neglect. 

The  subject  of  Eeading  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  Edwards,  Avhose  success  in 
teaching  this  branch  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  here.  His  methods  of 
analysis  have  been  thoroughly  exemplitied,  and  his  never-failing  energy  and 
enthusiasm  have  infused  a  life  into  this  exercise  which  can  not  fail  to  make  the 
teacher  better  appreciate  the  art  of  Reading,  and  teach  it  with  greater  confi- 
dence and  success.  The  exercise  in  Arithmetic  has  been  conducted  by  Prof. 
Metcalf.  His  earnestness,  exactness,  and  logic,  have  made  the  decimal  nota- 
tion and  fractions  glow  with  interest.  The  properties  and  relations  of  num- 
bers have  appeared  to  the  teacher  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever  before;  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  professor  makes  a  practical  application  of  principles  too 
often  regarded  as  unpractical  convinces  many  teachers,  without  further  argu- 
ment, that  their  own  knowledge  of  '  practical  '  Arithmetic  is  very  limited. 
Prof.  Metcalf  has  also  given  a  thorough  drill  in  Phonics.  This  subject  has 
been  presented  with  surpassing  clearness.  No  teacher  who  has  engaged  in  this 
exercise  with  close  attention  has  failed  to  derive  permanent  benefit  from  it. 
Prof.  Hewett  has  conducted  the  exercises  in  Geography  and  History.  His 
modes  of  teaching  have  been  illustrated  by  addresses,  and  by  specimen  les- 
sons. Aside  from  his  regular  exercises  before  the  Institute,  the  2>rofessor  has 
given  a  class  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  Geography  of  the  Alps.  He  shows 
clearly  the  utility  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  details,  as  well  as  of  thorough 
general  knowledge.  English  Grammar  and  Composition  are  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Stetson.  The  process  of  leading  the  pupils  gradually  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  analysis  is  receiving  careful  attention.  Dr.  Sewall  has  a  wide  field  in  Natu- 
ral Science,  which  the  few  brief  lessons  of  this  Institute  will  hardly  allow  him 
to  enter  upon.  The  clearness  and  originality  of  his  illustrations  in  Botany  and 
Physiology  cause  regret  among  the  teachers  that  this  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion is  so  limited.  He  has  explained  the  growth  of  the  plant  from  the  seed, 
and  shown  how  children  may  be  interested  and  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  Botany  without  impeding  their  progress  in  other  branches.  Lessons  have 
also  been  given  by  the  doctor  on  the  processes  of  digestion,  respiration,  and 
circulation.  Etymology  has  been  conducted  by  Prof.  Pillsbury.  Lessons 
have  been  assigned  on  the  origin  of  our  language,  the  derivation  of  words, 
meaning  and  use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  etc. :  thus  showing  the  utility  of  this 
study,  and  the  interest  with  which  it  may  be  pxirsued  by  pupils  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  Classics.  Prof.  Pillsbury  has  also  enlivened  the  exercises  of 
the  Institute  by  instruction  in  Free  Gymnastics.  Miss  E.  T.  Johnson,  of  the 
Model  School,  has  added  a  most  valuable  feature  to  the  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tute by  introducing  classes  of  .children,  and  actually  instructing  them  under 
the  observation  of  the  teachers.  In  assuming  the  responsibility  of  a  primary 
teacher,  Miss  Johnson  has  evidently  not  mistaken  her  calling. 

The  theory  and  art  of  teaching  is  presented  to  the  Institute  by  Dr.  Edwards 
in  his  most  foroible  manner.  Teachers  are  surely  not  without  privileges  who 
listen  daily  to  the  counsels  of  ripe  scholarship  and  wide  experience,  urged 
with  a  glowing  enthusiasm,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  land. 

Evening  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  Prof.  Camp,  of  Conn. ;  Dr.  Ed- 
wards ;  Profs.  Metcalf  and  Hewett,  and  Dr.  Sewall.  Other  members  of  the 
Faculty  lecture  next  week.  The  session  will  close  Aug.  29th.  A  catalogue 
and  full  report  of  proceedings  will  be  published.  It  is  believed  that  this  body 
of  teachers  will  return  to  their  respective  fields  of  labor  not  only  with  renewed 
vigor  and  enthusiasm,  but  with  clearer  perceptions  of  things  to  be  taught  and 
modes  of  teaching.  Without  clear  ideas  of  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do,  mere 
enthusiasm  is  of  little  avail.  s. 

Warren  County. —  Mr.  Editor :  We  are  glad  to  inform  you,  and  our  fellow 
teachers  throughout  the  state,  that  the  good  work  has  commenced  in  Warren 
county,  that  old-fogj^ism  in  education  is  below  par,  and  has  been  ruled  out  of 
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court;  that  '  Progress  '  is  the  watchword;  and  that  both  rank  and  file  of  the 
noble  army  of  education  are  preparing  to  move  onward  and  upward,  in  solid 
column,  against  ignorance  and  vice.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  teachers  of  our  county  will  prove  by  their  actions  that  they  are  alive 
and  awake  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  that  they  are  not  slow  to  attend  the 
association. 

The  first  session  of  the  Warren  Countv  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Young  America,  May  29th,  30th,  and  31st,  with  cheering  results.  Teachers, 
after  attending  the  nieeting,  returned  to  their  dtities  in  the  school-room  re- 
freshed and  invigorated,  full  of  hope  and  strong  in  heart.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  of  members  and  visitors,  at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  was  that  the 
meeting  had  been  highly  successful.  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Association,  f  forward  you  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Porter. 

[We  give  a  synopsis  of  the  report.  We  hope  all  teachers  will  forward  such 
reports  to  us,  that  we  may  let  the  teachers  of  the  state  know  what  is  being 
done.  —  Ed.] 

Association  met  Wednesday,  May  27th,  at  2  p.  m.  Was  called  to  order  by 
Rev.  G.  D.  Henderson,  President  of  the  Association,  who  opened  the  exercises 
by  prayer.  After  organization,  Prof.  Davis  gave  an  exercise  on  manner  of 
Teaching  Music  in  schools.  Mr.  Henderson  conducted  an  exercise  in  Reading. 
In  the  evening,  Rev.  D.  A.  W^allace,  President  of  Monmouth  College,  gave  an 
address  on  Mistakes  in  Education.  Thursday  morning,  A.  M.  Gow,  gave  an 
exercise  in  Orthography,  followed  by  Mr.  Richards  in  a  lecture  on  Penman- 
ship, who  was  also  followed  by  Mr.  Swaflbrd  on  Blackboard  Instruction  and 
the  Elements  of  Arithmetic.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Gow  gave  an  exercise 
showing  the  advantage  of  the  blackboard.  Mr.  Porter  discussed  the  Word 
Method  of  teaching  Reading.  Miss  Duer  read  an  essay  on  the  Teacher's  Un- 
conscious Tuition.  Messrs.  Herrick  and  Gow  made  some  remarks  on  teaching 
Geography.  Mrs.  Sterrett  read  an  essay  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Heart.  Mr. 
Long  gave  an  exercise  in  Object  Teaching.  In  the  evening,  Rev.  F.  M.  Bru- 
ner  gave  a  lecture  on  the  History  of  Common  Schools.  On  Friday,  Mr.  Swaf- 
ford  gave  an  exercise  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Herrick  an  exercise  in 
Grammar,  and  Mr.  Gow  explained  the  Word  Method  of  teaching  Reading. 
The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected,  viz.,  President  —  G.  D. 
Henderson:  Vice-President —J  ,  H.  Stevens;  Secretary,  J.  0.  Randall;  Treas- 
urer, J.  I.  Wilson.  After  which  Mr.  Gow  gave  a  lecture  on  School  Government 
and  Discipline.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Reed,  Editor  of  the  Monmouth  Atlas, 
read  a  poem  entitled  the  Schoolmaster;  after  which  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted,  when  the  convention  adjourned: 

(1)  That  the  Warren  County  Teachers'  Association  desires  to  express  its  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  President  Wallace,  Rev.  F.  M.  Bruner,  Prof.  W.  B.  Richards,  Prof.  A.  M.  Gow, 
and  J.  H.  Reed,  Esq.,  for  their  very  able  and  instructive  addresses  before  this  Association. 

(21  That  we  regard  the  Illinois  Teacher  as  the  able  organ  and  ally  of  the  teachers  of  our 
state,  and  urge  upon  the  teachei^  of  Warren  County  the  duty  of  a  more  enlarged  patronage. 

(3)  That  we  feel  greatly  encouraged  by  the  unexpectedly  large  attendance  of  teachers  at 
the  present  session  of  our  institute,  and  are  greatly  encouraged  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  the  object  of  our  Association. 

(4)  That  we  will  second  and  sustain  our  County  Superintendent  in  all  proper  efforts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools. 

(5)  That  we  return  our  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Young  America  and  vicinity  for  the  hos- 
pitalities extended  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  members  of  this  Association. 

(6;  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  furnish  to  the  public  papers  of  Warren  county, 
and  the  Illinois  Teacher,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  publication. 

Chicago. —  City  Institute.  —  The  principal  feature  of  the  last  institute  was  the 
reading  of  selections  by  Miss  L.  Perkins,  of  the  Haven  School,  '  Rearing  of 
the  Scaffold  ',  '  Wounded  ',  *  Old  Maid's  Soliloquy  ',  '  Passages  from  Macbeth  ', 
and  '  News  of  the  Day  ',  comprised  the  list.  All  were  very  finely  read,  the 
first  two  with  a  taste  and  spirit  seldom  equaled   even  by  professed  elocutionists. 

Board  of  Education.-' One  oi  ih.e  new  schools   is  to  be  called   the  '  Dore 

School ',  in  honor  of  J.  C.  Dore,  Esq.,  first- Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
city.  The  number  of  children  studying  German  in  the  district  schools  is 
about  700.  The  per  cent,  fixed  for  admission  to  the  High  School  was  70: 
about  220  were  admittted.  The  resignations  of  D.  S.  Weutworth,  Principal  of 
the  Dearborn  School,  Alice  Jennings,  Head  Assistant  of  the  same  school,  M. 
Grace  Godwin,  of  the  Walsh-Street  School,  and  Hattie  G.  Sherman,  of  the 
Kinzie  School,  were  received  and  accepted.     Miss  Alice  Barnard  was  promoted 
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to  the  position  occupied  by  Miss  Jennings Hiyh  School. —  The  graduating 

classes  this  year  numbered,  in  the  General  Department,  32;  in  the  Normal 
Department,  26.  The  tinal  examinations  of  the  term  evinced  that  thorough 
scholarship  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  the  careful  instruction  for  which 
this  school  is  noted.  The  productions  of  the  graduating  class  were  of  a  high 
degree  of  merit,  both  in  the  tliought  evinced  and  in  the  purity  of  diction  and 

manner  of  delivery The  Grammar  and  Primary    schools   closed   with   the 

usual  exhibitions,  which  passed  ofl'  with  much  eclat,  gratifying,  at  the  same 
time,  the  ambition  of  hundreds  of  the  little  ones  and  the  pride  of  their  parents. 
In  some  instances  the  occasion  was  made   tributary   to  the  pecuniary  advant- 
age of  the  school.     Mr.  Mahoney,  of  the  Wells  School,  by  evening  entertain- 
ments, raised  funds  for  the   purchase  of  a  line    piano.     The    Franklin    School 
raised  in  a  similar  manner   about   $150,  and   the   Brown    about  §125,   for   the 
purchase  of  books,  apparatus,  etc.     The  opportunity  aflbrded  -the  pupils  for 
manifesting  their  esteem  for  their  teachers  was   improved  in   many  cases  by 
presenting  them  with  gifts,  beautiful  in  themselves  and  always  prized  for  their 
associations.     Vacation  has  come,  and  all,  both  teachers  and  pupils,  have  set 
themselves  about  realizing  their  high  expectations.     Visits,  excursions,  pleas- 
ure at  home  and  abroad,  enter  largely  into  the  programme.     Mr.  Belfield,  of 
the  Jones  School,  and  Mr.  Mahoney  of  the  Wells,  take  short  trips  to  Europe. 
May  the  coming  term  find  them  all  returned  to   their   posts,  with    strength    of 
mind  and  body  renewed  for  the  next   year's    contest.. .....iJe/orm   School. —  The 

Eeport  of  the  Superintendent  gives  some  interesting  statstics.  The  total  num- 
ber of  inmates  received  into  the  institution  since  its  opening,  Nov.  30th,  1865, 
is  1,008,  of  which  1,000  were  boys  and  8  girls.  Total  number  in  the  school 
during  the  past  year  was  310;  sent  out,  79;  number  on  April  1,  1867,  240,  of 
whom  232  were  boys  and  8  girls.  The  average  age  is  13  years  3  months  and  25 
days.  Of  the  75  boys  received  on  commitment  during  the  year,  5  confessed  to 
grand  larceny,  37  to  petit  larceny,  7  to  vagrancy,  5  to  being  homeless,  2  to  tru- 
ancy, 8  to  being  incorrigible,  10  to  burglary,  and  1  to  incendiarism.  Of  these 
13  were  street  vagrants,  13  were  newsboys,  6  bootblacks,  13  worked  in  shops, 
and  the  others  were  variously  employed.  The  parentage  of  30  was  Irish,  of  17 
American,  of  12  English,  of  10  German,  of  2  African,  and  of  1  each  Scotch, 
Jewish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish.  The  youngest  was  7  years  and  the  oldest  16. 
The  various  work  departments  have  employed  228  boys  in  the  shoe-shop,  small 
boys'  workshop,  chair  and  basket  shop,  farm,  bakery  and  kitchen,  laundry, 
and  general  work  department.  The  amount  of  work  performed  is  very  en- 
couraging and  creditable.  For  instance,  there  have  been  11,485  pounds  of 
curled  hair  picked,  1,  511  jackets,  pants,  caps  or  shirts  made,  3,257  baskets 
made,  3,112  cane  chairs  seated  or  backed,  55,773  pairs  of  boots  fitted,  and  9,489 
pairs  bottomed,  large  amounts  of  vegetables  and  flowers  raised,  etc.,  etc.  The 
amount  earned  by  boys  on  work,  aside  from  that  required  for  themselves,  was 
$9,053,82.  The  Superintendent  suggests  that  if  sufficient  means  were  furnished 
to  procure  stock,  and  if  sufficient  machinery  were  provided,  the  amount  of 
revenue  would  be  very  greatly  increased,  while  the  practical  education  of  the 
boys  would  be  greatly  promoted.  The  school  is  conducted  on  the  family  prin- 
ciple, each  set  of  thirtj'  having  their  own  playgrounds  and  living  apartments, 
but  all  attend  one  school  and  mingle  in  the  workshops.  Pains  are  taken  to 
cultivate  a  love  of  music  and  flowers,  and  frequent  holidays  are  granted,  and 
made  as  pleasant  as  possible.  The  matron,  Mrs.  M.  0.  Bingham,  reports  that 
the  first  girl  inmate  was  received  in  April,  1866,  and  that  during  the  year 
seven  have  been  added.  The  offenses  of  these  were— petit  larceny,  three; 
homeless,  two ;  incorrigible,  three.  Five  are  Americans  and  the  rest  Irish,  Ger- 
man, and  colored.  They  are  employed  in  the  laundry  and  in  other  household 
work,  and  trained  to  systematic,  neat  and  orderly  habits.  The  report  closes 
with  letters  from  boys  who  have  gone  out  from  the  school  and  from  persons  to 
whom  they  have  been  sent,  showing  that  many  are  becoming  useful  members 

of  society The  Chicago  University  will  soon  receive  a  present  of  $150,000,  of 

which  $50,000  comes  from  one  individual.  Of  four  donors  who  together  give 
$70,000,  each  represents  a  different  religious  denomination. 

Cook  County. —  The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  called  D.  S.  Wentworth, 
Esq.,  late  principal  of  the  Dearborn  School,  and  long  identified  with  the 
schools  of  Chicago,  to  the  charge  of  the  County  Normal  School,  at  a  salary  of 
$2,000.     The  school  has  been  located  at  Blue  Island,  and  is  to  open  on  the  firat 
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of  September.  Mr.  "Went  worth  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  educators  in  the 
West,  and  under  his  management  we  predict  a  success  for  the  institution  of 
which  he  takes  charge. 

Chester. —  At  an  election  held  the  1st  day  of  July,  the  proposition  to  levy  an 
additional  tax  for  the  ptirpose  of  continuing  the  public  schools  ten  months  in 
stead  of  six  was  voted  down.  The  editor  of  the  Dcmocrnf  says:  "  Not  having 
voted  ourselves,  we  must  acknowledge  our  neglect  of  this  important  matter. 
We  thought  the  people  of  Chester  were  alive  to  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  our 
community  and  would  attend  to  this  matter.  For  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  county  in  general  we  proffer  the  use  of  a  column 
to  the  friends  of  education,  that  they  may  create  an  enthusiasm  in  the  cause, 
by  filling  it,  every  wepk,  with  matter  pertaining  thereto."  We  trust  the 
friends  of  popular  education  will  take  advantage  of  this  generous  ofler,  and  so 
keep  the  matter  before  the  people  that  such  a  proposition  can  never  again  be 
defeated. 

Polo. —  We  have  received  the  Polo  Public-School  Offering,  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  L.  B.  Searle,  Supt.  of  Schools.  In  it  we  find  a  graded  course  of 
instruction  for  the  schools,  a  list  of  books  used,  the  By-Laws.  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Board,  with  20  pages  of  original  communications,  upon  various 
matters.  It  is  creditable  to  the  school  system  of  Polo  and  those  connected 
with  it. 

Cairo. —  From  the  Public-School  Tablet  for  the  month  of  July,  published 
by  the  pupils, of  the  public  schools,  we  take  the  following  statistics  for  the 
month  of  June:  Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  473;  average  number  belonging, 
429;  average  daily  attendance,  393;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  91;  number  of 
tardinesses,  81. 

EiiYPT. —  Our  friend  John  P.  Stelle,  of  McLeansboro,  writes  of  the  present 
educa,tional  position  and  prospects  from  his  portion  of  the  state  as  follows: 
"  Were  some  of  our  northern  brothers  to  enter  the  house  in  which  I  am  now 
teaching,  they  would  doubtless  turn  away  in  disgust.  It  is  built  of  rough  logs, 
16  X  18  feet  long,  commodioush'(  ?)  seated  by  splitting  open  a  small  log  and 
putting  pins  in  the  round  side  for  legs.  The  writing-desk  is  made  by  putting 
two  pins  into  the  wall  and  laying  a  plank  upon  them  ;  while  the  ventilation  is  ad- 
mirably provided  for  by  the  numerous  cracks  and  crevices  between  the  logs.  The 
only  window  we  boast  of  is  a  hole,  18  inches  square,  opposite  the  door,  without 
glass,  frame,  or  sash.  Do  not  laugh,  fellow  teachers :  this  is  precisely  the  house 
in  which  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  teach  the  '  young  idea  how  to  shoot ';  and, 
though  we  are  in  the  midst  of  such  homely  surroundings,  yet  there  are  as  prom- 
ising intellects  and  as  much  latent  genius  here  as  our  finer  school-edifices  can 
boast.  All  we  lack  is  a  rousing  of  the  native  talent  which  slumbers  beneath  the 
coare  exterior  of  the  hardy  sonsof  our  persevering  farmers;  and,  indeed,  that  tal- 
ent is  being  aroused:  an  interest  is  waking  up  among  the  masses,  and  energy 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  is  manifesting  itself  among  the  people,  before 
which  the  old-fogy  institutions,  which  have  so  materially  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  Egypt,  will  crumble  and  fall,  giving  place  to  that  spirit 
of  imj)rovement  and  activity  which  must  soon  place  Egyjjt  in  her  proper  po- 
sition in  this  great  commonwealth.  Our  best  educators  are  becoming  alive  to 
the  responsibility  and  importance  of  their  calling,  teaching  is  fast  becoming  a 
profession,  and  merit  is  beginning  to  bear  a  premium,  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  the  case  in  Egypt.  These  omens  can  not  be  misunderstood.  Give  us  a  few 
more  earnest  teachers,  a  few  good  institutes,  and  Egypt,  in  stead  of  bearing 
that  name  as  a  reproach,  on  account  of  her  resemblance  mentally  to  ancient 
Egypt  at  a  particular  time  in  her  history,  will  proudly  bear  it  as  an  appella- 
tion of  honor,  still  resembling  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  in  wealth, 
learning,  skill,  and  morality;  being  the  garden  spot  not  of  Africa,  but  of  the 
might}'  continent  of  America. 

Whiteside  County  In.stitute  held  its  annual  session  in  Sterling,  beginning 
Tuesday,  Aug.  27th,  and  closing  Friday  night.  Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf,  of  the 
Normal,  gave  us  much  valuable  instruction  in  Phonetic  Analysis  and  Arith- 
metic. The  various  common  branches  were  conducted  by  brilliant  educators 
of  our  own  county,  among  whom  may  be  named  Buell,  Wright,  Stager,  John- 
son, Smith,  Phinney,  Burr,  Manning,  and  Misses  Wilson  and  Hubbell.  Lec- 
tures were  given  by  Rev.  J.  Gierlow  on  Uses  of  Knowledge,  by  Prof.  Metcalf  on 
Training  of  Children,  and  by  W.  W.  Davis   on  Talking   as   a   Fine   Art.     The 
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attendance  of  teachers  was  large  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  much  ear- 
nestness was  shown  in  all  the  exercises.  Indeed,  the  session  just,  closed  is 
considered  the  most  profitable  ever  held  in  the  county;  and,  doubtless,  the 
coming  terms  of  our  schools,  in  town  and  country,  will  show  new  vigor  oil  the 
part  of  both  teachers  and  children.  W.  W.  Davis,  Secretary. 

Hamilton  County. —  The  teachers  of  this  county,  truly  appreciating  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  peo])le,  are  manifesting  a  determination  to  do  their 
part  in  supplying  them.  At  a  recent  meeting  they  organized  themselves  into 
a  county  institute,  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which  lack  of  space 
permits  us  to  give  only  an  outline.  Their  '  purport  is  as  follows:  (1)  Organ- 
izing an  institute.  (2)  Urging  a  uniformity  of  text-books.  (3)  Recommend- 
ing the  furnishing  of  a  blackboard  in  every  school-room.  (4)  Presenting  the 
duty  of  self-improvement  and  professional  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
(5)  Recognizing  the  Illinois  Teacher  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  work  of 
teaching,  and  pledging  it  their  support.  (6)  Extending  the  thanks  of  the  in- 
stitute to  G.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent,  for  his  effective  labors 
in  the  cause  of  education  in  Hamilton  county. 

Mercer  County.—  An  institute  of  four  weeks'  duration,  commencing  August 
20th,  is  now  in  {progress  at  Aledo,  under  charge  of  Superintendent  Atwater,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  S.  M.  Dickey,  of  Fulton.  A  report  of  exercises  will  be  given 
next  month. 

Bureau  County. —  A  five-days  institute  was  held  at  Princeton  the  last  week 
in  August.  Judging  from  the  list  of  instructors  and  lecturers  announced,  the 
exercises  can  not  but  have  been  both  interesting  and  profitable.  A  full  report 
will  doubtless  be  furnished  for  our  next  issue. 

Stark  County. —  Mr.  B.  G.  Hall,  the  energetic  and  accomplished  Superin- 
dent,  is  holding  a  series  of  Normal  Institutes  in  various  localities  in  his  coun- 
ty, the  object  of  which  is  to  give  class-drill  and  instructions  in  the  method  and 
art  of  teaching  the  various  branches  required  by  law.  The  exercises  consist,  in 
part,  of  the  manner  of  properly  arranging  and  classifying  a  school,  demon- 
strations of  rules  in  Arithmetic,  instructions  in  the  art  of  Reading,  and  an 
especial  drill  in  Orthography.  The  sessions  continue  four  days  —  commencing 
at  9  o'clock  Tuesday,  and  closing  Friday  afternoon. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Minnesota. —  Edward  D.  Neil,  of  Minn.,  until  recently  a  private  secretary 
of  President  Johnson,  has  been  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  National  Depart- 
ment  of    Education ,We   have  received  a  circular   issued    by    Hon.   Mark 

H.  Dunnell,  recently  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  an- 
nouncing his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  requesting  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  friends  of  education  in  his  efforts  to  fulfill  those  duties.  The 
state  is  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  so  experienced  and  able  a  man  as 
is  Mr.  Dunnell,  and  we  trust  he  will  meet  with  the  fullest  cooperation  in  ^11 
his  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education. 

Wisconsin. —  University, —  Hon.  Paul  Chadbourne  has  at  last  accepted  the 
presidency  of  this  institution.  As  reorganized,  the  departments  of  instruction 
are — (1)  A  College  of  Letters,  embracing  a  four-years  course  in  mathematics, 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  literature,  and  science.  (2)  A  College  of  Arts, 
embracing  a  three-years  course  in  mathematics,  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture, and  the  natural  sciences  in  their  application  to  agriculture  and  the  arts. 
(3)  A  Preparatory  Department.  (4)  A  Department  for  Females,  embracing  a 
three-years  course  inianguage,  literature,  and  science.  The  recitations  in  this 
department  will  be  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  college  classes.  All  the 
old  professorships  have  been  vacated,  and  the  new  faculty,  in  part,  organized 
as  follows:  Prof.  Win.  F.  Allen,  of  N.  J.,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Ancient  Languages  and  History;  J.  B.  Parkinson,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  the  instruction  of  the  preparatory  class; 
Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  also  a  graduate,  to  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  charge  of 
the  Normal  Department.  Prof.  Sterling,  of  the  old  faculty,  will  temporarily 
remain  in  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Prof.  Fuch  in  the  chair  of  Modern 
Languages,  and,  probably.  Prof.  Carr  in  the  chair  of  Chemistry.  At  the  recent 
commencement  there  was  one  recipient  of  the  degree  A.  B.,  four  of  that  of  P. 
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B.,  and  four  of  that  of  A.  M Beloit  College. —  The  commencement  exercises 

this  year  were  made  unusually  interesting  by  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  Memorial  Hall.     Addresses  were  delivered  by  Gov.  Fairchild,  Hon.  J. 

L.  Pickard,  and  others.     The  graduating  class  numbered  thirteen All    the 

instructors  of  the  Lawrence  University,  except  the  President  and  Prof.  Jones, 
will  leave,  on  account  of  inadequate  pay.  Prof.  J.  E.  Davis,  now  filling  the 
chair  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  has  been  elected  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in 
Chicago  Medical  College. 

Indiana. —  Notre  Dame  Universiti/. —  Degrees  have  recently  been  conferred  as 
follows:  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  8,  Master  of  Arts  upon  4,  and  Master  of  Ac- 
counts  upon   18 The  amount   of  tuition    revenue   distributed   among   the 

various  counties  of  the  state,  in  May  last,  was  $1,041,587.36,  giving  §1.82  to  each 
child The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  a  recent  meeting,  passed  a  reso- 
lution recommending  daily  reading  from  the  Bible  in  all  the  common  schools 
of  the  state There  were  ibur  applicants  for  State  Certificates.  All  were  suc- 
cessful in  standing  the  test  of  an  examination  lasting  two  full  days The  school 

trustees  of  Indianapolis  are  about  erecting  anew  school-building,  at  an  expense 
of  $.3.3.000.     Already  the  city  can  boast  two  new  buildings,  said  to  be  the  most 

complete  and  convenient  of  any  in  the  West The  Agricultural  Land  Scrip, 

covering  390,000  acres  of  land  donated  to  the  state  by  Congress,  has  been  sold 

for  $212,195 The  state  has  lost  one  of  her  ablest  educators,  by  the  death  of 

Prof.  Benjamin  S.  Ho}"t,  of  Asbury  University. 

Michigan. —  Universiti/. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  School  of,  Homceopathy  at  some  place  se- 
lected by  the  Board.  At  the  last  commencement,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  bestowed  upon  27,  Bachelor  of  Science  10,  Civil  Engineer  6,  Mining 
Engineer  2,  Doctor  of  Medicine  4,  Master  of  Arts  6,  Master  of  Science  6,  Doctor 
of  Laws  1.  That  of  LL.  D.  was  given  to  Hon.  A.  D.  White,  late  Lecturer  on 
History  in  the  institution,  now  President  of  Cornell  University,  N.'Y. 

Nevada. —  The  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Survey- 
or-General, constitute  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  state.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  is  paid  .$2,000  per  annum.  He  is  authorized  to  con- 
vene a  State  Teachers'  Institute  annually,  and  to  preside  over  and  regulate  the 
exercises.  The  institute  must  continue  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten 
days.  The  expenses  'not  exceeding  $100',  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
Treasury.  He  shall  appoint  3  competent  persons  as  a  Board  of  Examiners  in 
each  county  in  the  state.  The  Board  of  Education  are  to  prescribe  and  cause 
to  be  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  in  the  principal  studies  pursued  in 
the  public  schools. 

Colorado. —  The  law  requires  that  whenever  a  gold,  silver,  copper  or  lead 
vein  is  dicovered,  100  feet  next  the  200  feet  allowed  to  the  discoverer  go  to  the 
benefit  of  the  schools.  Since  1865  1400  feet  is  granted  by  new  law  for  discov- 
ery ;  but  this  will  not  probably  hold  when  titles  are  sought  for  mineral  veins, 
as  the  United  States  law  does  not  allow  it. 

California. —  The  State  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  annual  session  in  San 
Francisco  May  8th.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  much  interest  was  manifested 
by  both  teachers  and  people.  Xot  the  least  wonderful  thing  connected  with 
California  is  her  progress  in  education.  The  first  day's  proceedings  were  an 
address  by  Mr.  Wiuans,  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education; 
exhibition  of  methods  employed  in  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  by  Prof.  Wil- 
kinson, Principal  of  the  Deaf-and-Dumb  Asylum,  illustrated  by  pupils  from 
that  institution;  address  by  W.  White,  Esq.;  and,  in  the  evening,  an  address 
by  Hon.  John  Swett,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  We  wish 
we  had  space  for  a  synopsis  ot  this  address.  Mr.  Swett  gives  the  results  of 
four  years'  efforts  and  labors  in  the  educational  field.  Some  points  of  progress 
we  will  give.  Every  board  of  examination,  whether  state,  city,  or  county, 
must  be  composed  of  professional  teachers  exclusively;  all  examinations  must 
be  in  writing,  in  certain  specified  studies,  and  certificates  are  issued  for  life, 
or  for  a  length  of  time  proportional  to  the  grade  of  certificate  issued.  Cali- 
fornia is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  in  which  teachers  have  gained  the  legal  • 
right  to  be  examined  exclusively  by  members  of  their  own  prolession;  and  we 
have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  fact.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  al- 
ready issued  33  'State  Life  Diplomas',  and  the  State  Board  of  Examination 
has  granted  62  State  Educational  Diplomas,  valid  for  six  years;  67  first-grade 
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certificates,  valid  for  four  years;  52  second-grade  certificates,  valid  for  two 
years;  and  40  third-grade,  valid  for  one  year.  The  salaries  of  good  female 
teachers  have  been  materially  increased.  SanFrancisco  pays  the  highest  aver- 
age salaries  paid  to  female  teachers  in  any  public  schools  in  the  world.  The 
salary  of  the  female  assistant  in  the  State  Normal  School  is  .$1,300  a  yeaK.  A 
dozen  women  in  this  city  receive  !S1,200,  and  a  score  .§1,000  a  year,  and  these 
salaries  are  in  gold.  Set  the  standard  high,  andhigh  wages  will  follow;  set 
the  standard  high,  and  good  schools  will  be  the  result;  set  the  standard  high, 
and  teachers  will  be  content  to  remain  in  the  schools.  Four  years  ago 
countv  institutes  were  held  onlj'  in  two  or  three  counties  in  the  state:  now 
the  law  requires  one  annual  institute  in  every  county  having  ten  school-dis- 
tricts, and  further  that  teachers  shall  attend,  and  that  trustees  shall  allow 
their  wages  to  continue  during  the  time  of  attendance.  Then  all  school  inci- 
dentals, such  as  pens,  pencils,  ink,  and  stationery,  were  furnished  by  the 
pupils  themselves :  now  they  are  furnished  by  the  district  to  the  pupils,  free 

of  expense ,State  Normal.  School. —  The  first  class  graduated  in  lS63.     The 

whole  number  of  graduates  is  78.  The  report  for  the  month  of  February  shows 
125  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  109  were  females.  There  are  41  pupils  in  the  Se- 
nior Class.     In  the  training-school  the  whole  number  of  pupils  was  229. 

New  York. —  There  are  in  the  City  of  New  York  30,000  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twelve  who  receive  no  education,  and  whose   days  are  passed 

in  poverty  and  idleness The  shells  collected  by  the  late  Augustus  Gould,  of 

Boston,  consisting  of  60,000  kinds,  American,  Euroijean,  marine,  fresh-water, 
and  land,  have  been  sent  from  Boston  to  the  state  geological  rooms  at  Albany^ 
N.  Y.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  country,  and  costs  its  present 
owners  $6,000 The  legislature  at  its  last  session  passed  an  act  amending  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  general  act  of  1854.  The  Teacher  calls  it  the  crowning  act 
of  the  legislature,  establishing  free  schools  throughout  the  state.  Among  other 
things,  the  trustees  of  every  school-district  are  directed  to  give  to  the  teachers 
the  whole  of  the  time  spent  by  them  in  attending  at  any  regular  session  or 
sessions  of  an  institute  ui  a  county  embracing  the  school-district  or  a  part 
thereof,  without  deducting  any  thing  from  their  wages  for  the  time  so  spent, 
......The  Board  of  Education  in  Troy,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  7,  have  refused  to  re- 
scind the  rule  denying  to  colored  children  the  right  of  admission  to  the  High 
School. 

Virginia. —  The  Legislature  of  Virginia  has  done  a  good  thing  in  appropri- 
ating  $80,000  for  the  education  of  white  and  black  children.  Considering  that 
this  is  done  by  a  state  where  it  was  an  offense  three  years  ago  to  teach  a  slave 
to  read,  and  where  the  condition  of  the  free  blacks  was  hardly  any  better,  it 
indicates  a  glorious  advance  of  public  sentiment.     It  is  also  an  act  of  wisdom. 

West  Virginia. —  The  Normal  School,  at  Fairmont,  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  The  number  of  students  exceeds  expectations,  and  is  constantly 
increasing.  Most  of  those  attending  have  been  teachers,  and  their  zeal  and  ap- 
plication to  study  are  highly  commendable.  Teachers  who  thus  embrace  and 
improve  the  opportunity  to  better  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  deserve  to 
rank  foremost  in  their  i^rofession.  The  Model  School,  connected  with  the  Nor- 
mal, contains  about  fifty  pupils,  and  is  really  a  good  school.  Mr.  Cameron  ia 
a  very  zealous  and  industrious  teacher,  and  is  exceedingly  popular  among  his 
pupils.  Vedette. 

Ohio. —  In  the  trial  of  a  teacher  for  punishing  a  child.  Judge  Osborn  recently 
charged  the  jury  that  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  a 
pupil  was  well  settled  by  law,  and  that  the  mere  excess  of  punishment  did  not 
render  the  teacher  criminallj^  liable,  unless  the  evidence  showed  —  (1)  that 
the  instrument  was  improper;  (2)  that  permanent  disability  was  caused;  (3) 
that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  in  anger,  hatred,  or  ill-will ;  or,  (4)  that  the 
punishment  was  violent  or  cruel.  "Not  guilty"  was  the  verdict.  The  Ash- 
land Times  says,  "The  decision  was  a  righteous  one;  and  had  it  been  other- 
wise, we  would  give  little  for  the  discipline  of  the  schools  in  our  county." 

Kentucky. —  The  citizens  of  Louisville  have  voted  by  more  than  3000  majori- 
'  ty,  in  favor  of  issuing  additional  city  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  new  school-buildings. 

Tennessee. —  By  the  terms  of  the  school-law  recently  enacted,  the  state  is 
divided  into  1700  districts  and  7000  subdistricts.  The  voters  in  the  subdistricts 
are  to  choose  three  directors,  one  of  whom  shall   act  as  clerk.     The  clerks  of 
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the  subdistrict  coustitute  the  board  of  education  for  the  district.  The  board  of 
education  in  each  county  elect  the  county  superintendent,  whose  term  of  office  13 
three  years.  The  available  school-funds  for  the  tirst  year  will  be  about  $530,- 
000;  number  of  children  of  school  age,  about  400,000. 

Maine. —  The  good  peo})le  of  Tortland  are  building  a  new  grammar-school 
house  at  an  expense  of  ;J100,000.  It  is  to  be  153  feet  in  length,  57  in  breadth, 
4  stories  high,  with  French  roof.  It  is  to  be  of  brick,  with  cornices  and  mould- 
ings of  cream-colored  Canada  brick.  It  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  princi- 
pal assisted  by  24  subtoachers. 

Vermont. —  The  State  Reform  School,  located  at  Waterbury,  contains  40 
boys.  They  study  4  hours  a  day,  work  6,  play  2,  give  2  to  their  meals,  and  9  or 
10  to  sleep.  From  all  parts  of  the  state  which  have  sent  children  expressions 
of  satisfaction  come  up,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  received  and 
treated.  One  old  sinner,  whose  son  was  sent  here  much  against  his  father's 
wish  (who  preferred  he  should  go  tolhe  state  prison),  on  visiting  the  boy  at  the 
reform  school,  was  so  much  impressed  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  that  he  de- 
clared "  he  had  never  been  in  so  good  a  place  —  he  wished  he  could  be  admit- 
ted himself."  The  restraints  imposed  on  the  boys  are  very  few,  compared 
with  those  usually  thought  necessary,  and  the  tendency  of  the  managers  is  to 
greater  freedom  rather  than  less. 

Wa.shington,  Dj  C. —  The  annual  report  of  the  school  trustees  of  Washing- 
ton shows  that  there  were  in  the  public  schools  on  the  first  of  January  4,850 
scholars,  of  whom  34  per  cent,  are  children  of  Government  employes. 


8CIENTIFIG  NOTES. 


Comets. —  Dr.  Edmund  Weiss,  of  Vienna,  has  shown  the  identity  of  elements, 
not  of  one  comet  with  one  ring  of  meteors  only,  but  of  many  comets  with 
many  rings  of  meteors;  in  fact,  he  would  almost  say  that  every  known  ring  of 
meteors  agrees  in  its  elements  with  some  one  or  other  comet;  Prof.  Bruhns,  of 
Leipsic,  in  some  recently  published  remarks  on  comets,  pats  forth  the  conjecture 
that  the  breaking  up  of  Biela's  comet,  in  1846,  was  due  to  its  encounter  with  a  ring 
of  meteors,  as  he  has  found  by  calculation  that  at  the  time  of  its  disruption  it 
probably  passed  through  such  a  ring.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  periodic 
frequency  and  rarity  of  discoveries  of  comets,  and  suggests  that  these  bodies 
visit  our  skies  in  the  greatest  numbers  at  intervals  of  about  ten  years.  Prof. 
D'Arrest,  of  Copenhagen,  has  also  put  forth  some  remarks  upon  the  possible 
relations  between  the  dispersion  of  Biela's  comet  and  the  appearance  of  meteors ; 
and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Delannay  pre- 
sented, in  the  name  of  M.  Faye,  a  memoir  on  the  synthesis  of  diflerent  phe- 
nomena known  under  the  names  of  zodiacal  light,  aurora  borealis,  bolides,  fall- 
ing stars,  and  aerolites,  all  of  which  he  attributes  to  a  eometary  matter,  which, 
coming  from  the  depths  of  space  and  approaching  the  sun,  is  disseminated  and 
dispersed  about  the  planetary  and  terrestrial  system. 

The  Hygrodeik. —  There  has  been  patented  lately  at  Washington  an  ingeni- 
ous adaptation  of  Daniel's  hygrometer  Called  the  hygrodeik.  It  is  intended  tO 
show  at  a  glance,  by  a  hand  on  a  dial,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  of  an 
apartment.  An  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Appold  has,  however,  an  appli- 
ance which  not  only  does  this,  but  regulates  the  humidity  of  the  room  in  which 
it  is,  by  sending  a  iine  spray  of  water,  automatically,  through  the  air  whenever 
it  becomes  too  dry. 

iTAtY. —  The  Italian  Government  has  adopted  an  astronomical  meridian 
passing  through  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  All  the  railway  clocks  in 
Italy  are  regulated  to  Rome  mean  time.  A  suggestion  has  been  made,  whidh 
is  very  unlikely  to  be  carried  out,  that  all  Europe  should  adopt  this  as  a  com- 
mon meridian. 

Preservation  OP  Meat. —  A  new  process  has  been  patented  in  England  by 
Prof  Gamgee.  By  a  novel  and  apparently  painless  method  of  slaughter,  the 
cattle  are  made  to  undergo  the  preliminary  pickling  stage  while  in  articulo 
mortis,  and  by  this  means  the  meat  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  resisting  de^ 
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composition,  preserving  its  pink  color  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  completion 
of  the  process  consists  in  packing  the  joints  in  an  iron  case,  exhausting  the  air, 
then  tilling  up  to  saturation  with  a  certain  vapor,  and  soldering  down  the  cover. 
A  sirloin  of  beef  killed  three  months  before  was  examined,  and  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  fresh  meat. 

Watek  from  City  PuMps. —  Dr.  Letheby  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Lon- 
don Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  the  danger  of  using  the  water  drawn  from  the 
city  pumps.  He  shows  conclusively  that  the  coolness  of  such  water  is  derWed 
from  substances  such  as  nitrate  of  potash  and  comtnon  salt,  which  are  formed 
as  the  result  of  animal  decompositions  from  churchyards  and  infiltrated  soils. 

Paper  Water-Pipes. —  The  English  papers  speak  favorably  of  some  water- 
pipes  and  cisterns  which  effectually  resist  the  action  of  frost,  and  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  made  of  paper.  At  the  Albion  Works  near  Bat- 
tereea  Bridge,  during  the  last  winter,  there  was  a  brick  tank  containing  sever- 
al tons  of  water,  which  had  ice  several  inches  thick  upon  it;  while  by  its  side 
was  one  made  of  paper  boards  in  which  the  water  was  not  the  least  frozen. 
At  the  same  place,  while  iron  pipes  were  freezing  and  bursting,  some  paper 
pipes  effectually  resisted  the  frost,  and  remained  sound. 

Visible  Speech. —  About  two  years  ago  some  excitement  was  produced  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  system  of  visible  speech,  invented  by  Prof.  Bell,  which 
seems  capable  of  working  wonders  in  the  way  of  intercommunication  in  un- 
known languages.  Meanwhile  a  French  lady,  the  widow  of  one  Fran9oi8 
Sudre,  has  published  the  result  of  her  husband's  forty-five  years'  study  of  a 
universal  language,  which,  it  would  appear,  is  similar  to  the  system  of  Prof. 
Bell.  Madame  Sudre  has  been  teaching  her  method,  and  it  is  said  that  her 
pupils,  alter  ten  weeks'  study,  can  write  and  talk  this  language  accurately.  It 
is  further  asserted  that  they  would  be  fit  to  travel  all  over  the  world  and  make 
themselves  understood,  if  this  ingenious  speech  were  known  all  over  the  world  also. 

Sodium. —  The  explosive  force  of  sodium  has  been  found  so  powerful  that  600 
grammes  (about  \%  lbs.)  of  it,  in  contact  with  a  spoonful  of  water,  will  have 
the  same  effect  as  1800  kilogrammes  (nearly  2  tons)  of  gunpowder. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

(1)  If  the  Grammar  just  sent  forth  by  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Mebaneville,  N.  C, 
were  a  poor  one,  it  would  be  a  much  easier  task  to  do  our  duty  as  a  reviewer  of 
it.  No  man  can  have  an  excuse  at  the  present  time  for  offering  a  new  work  on 
grammar,  unless  he  has  something  to  present  decidedly  diff'erent  from  extant 
treatises  in  matter  or  superior  to  them  in  development  and  treatment  of  the 
subject.  A  poor  grammar  or  a  mediocre  one  may  be  shelved  at  once.  But 
here  we  have  a  good  one,  which  makes  a  considerable  advance  from  the  ordi- 
nary level  in  respect  to  its  matter,  and  which  is  excellent  in  its  arrangement; 
and  to  give  reason  for  our  commendation,  should  we  undertake  the  labor  in 
full,  would  require  more  space  and  time  than  we  can  take. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface,  after  mentioning  the  Latin,  Celtic,  Saxon 
and  Norman-French  elements  of  the  language,  "  Out  of  all  these  elements, 
whose  mingling-together  is  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Eng- 
lish language  has  grown,  strong  as  the  old  oaks  of  the  English  forests,  and  no 
less  rough  and  gnarled  than  they, —  by  far  the  most  difficult  language  with 
which  the  author  of  this  treatise  is  acquainted,  and  one  which  has  baffled  the 
acumen  of  some  of  the  profoundest  scholars  of  this  country."  What  1  a  difficult 
language,  when  we  all  speak  it  so  readily?  Yes,  indeed:  difficult  to  analyze, 
to  classify,  to  present  in  the  harness  of  rules  and  general  statements,  though 
the  simplest  of  languages  in  its  forms:  not  difficult  to  acquire  by  practice  and 
daily  use  and  reading;  but  difficult  to  the  grammarian.  Mr.  Bingham  must 
allow  us  to  say  that  some  of  the  difficulties  that  he  has  met  with  find  their 
strength  in  a  fact  indicated  by  him  near  the  close  of  his  very  modest  and  judi- 
cious preface:  he  says  that  "his  ideas  of  Etymology  and  Syntax  have  been 

(1)  A  Grammab  of  the  English  Language,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  With 
copious  parsing  exercises.  By  Win.  Bingham,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  the  Bingham 
School.    Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.    1868. 
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mainly  derived  from  the  German  grammars  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages." 
Why, "we  might  as  well  try  to  deduce  the  laws  of  growth  of  those  tough  old 
English  oaks  from  a  study  of  oriental  palms,  Grecian  olive-trees,  and  Italian 
vines,  as  to  make  English  syntax  and  etymology  on  Greek  and  Latin  founda- 
tions. The  author  has  shown  so  much  acumen  in  dealing  with  the  questions 
that  seemed  to  him  to  require  original  solution  that  we  are  sure  he  might  have 
ventured  further,  and  have  given  us  some  English  deiinitions  and  distinctions 
where  his  following  those  which  are  true  for  Greek  and  Latin  does  but  lead  in- 
to difficulty. 

There  are  a  few  points  which  are  tests  for  the  trial  of  a  grammar,  and  to  which 
we  refer  at  once;  not  to  see  whether  the  author's  views  are  the  same  as  ours, 
but  to  see  whether  he  has  recognized  the  real  difficulties,  and  how  he  gets  over 
or  avoids  them.  One  of  these  is  the  Relative  Pronoun;  another  is  Case;  an- 
other, the  Preposition  :  another,  the  Verb,  the  definition  of  it,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  Mood;  and  another,  the  Syntax  of  Propositions.  Mr.  Bingham  fol- 
lows the  Latin  and  our  mother  tongue  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  making  five  cases; 
this  may  make  the  syntax  plainer,  and  we  supi)ose  he  has  adopted  it  for  this 
reason.  We  can  not  commend  his  definition  of  Case,  especially  as  he  immedi- 
ately annuls  it  in  a  note:  there  is  really  no  need  of  the  term  in  English  Gram- 
mar, though  it  maj'  be  retained  as  a  convenience  for  some  purposes.  His 
treatment  of  the  Relative  Pronoun  is  simple,  clear,  and  philosophical.  His 
doctrine  of  the  Verb  is  more  nearly  consistent  than  that  of  any  other  grammar 
we  remember;  and  this  is  no  small  praise,  in  our  view.  His  doctrine  of  the 
subjunctive  we  particularly  like;  also,  his  treatrnent  of  the  potential,  which  is 
by  giving  it  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  verb:  he  says  "  we  might  as  well 
call  '  I  felt  him  strike  ',  the  feeling  mood  ;  '  I  sniv  him  strike  ',  the  seeing  mood  ; 
'  I  heard  him  strike  ',  the  hearing  mood, —  as  to  call  '  I  can  strike  '  the  potential 
mood."  The  instances  are  not  exactly  parallel:  better  examples  are  these:  *  I 
need  strike  '  as  a  7iecessitous  mood,  and  '  I  dare  strike  '  as  an  audacious  mood; 
for  these  are  exactly  parallel  to  the  so-called  potential  mood.  Mr.  Bingham 
uses  the  terra  Gerund  for  the  particijile-noun,  which  is  a  very  desirable  im- 
provement, though  the  English  gerund  is  not  exactly  parallel  with  the  Latin: 
and  he  brings  out  the  marked  difference  between  the  finite  verb  and  those 
verbals  (viz.,  the  infinitive,  participle,  and  gerund)  which  are  really  not  verbs 
at  all,  and  which  he  calls  the  indefinite  verb.  As  to  the  Preposition,  the  au- 
thor has  been  wise  enough  to  avoid  the  failure  of  every  grammarian  who  has 
attempted  to  give  a  definition  of  this  '  part  of  speech  ',  since  he  does  not  try  to 
define  it  at  all,  and  he  knows  enough  not  to  put  into  his  list  concerning,  during, 
except,  excepting,  notwithstanding,  respecting,  contrary  to,  according  to,  as  to,  in 
steak  of ,  pending,  touching,  despite,  but  for,  and  half  a  dozen  others  which  dis- 
figure the  list  of  another  much-praised  and  really-commendable  book  which 
is  on  our  table.  It  is  a  pity  that  authors  have  not  yet  found  out  what  a  prepo- 
sition is,  so  as  to  be  guided"  by  a  principle  in  making  out  their  lists.  As  Mul- 
ligan says,  more  light  is  needed  on  the  preposition,  simple  as  it  may  seem  to 
the  superficial. 

But  enough.  This  book  is  not  an  innovating  Ishmaelitish  work,  but  is  very 
conservative  of  the  old  way,  except  in  a  few  points ;  and  its  changes  are  mostly 
for  the  better  in  the  way  of  simplifying  and  making  plainer  what  is  dark 
enough  at  best.  Its  imperfections  are  such  as  we  find  in  all  the  current  treatises 
on  the  same  subject,  and  no  discussion  of  them  is  necessary  here. 

The  volume  is  well  printed  and  bound;  the  publishers  have  done  their  part 
well,  and,  as  the  date  of  the  title-page  shows,  mean  to  be  well  in  advance  of 
the  times.  •  S.  w, 

(2)  We  have  received  specimen  pages  of  this  work,  from  which  we  should 
judge  that  the  subject  is  well  presented  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of 
the  little  folks.  The  illustrations  are  especially  attractive.  There  are  occa- 
sional excellent  suggestions  for  teachers. 

(*)  We  can  no  better  indicate  the  character  of  this  book  than  by  giving  its 
contents.     The  first  19  pages  contain  a  list  of  words  similarly  pronounced  but 

k'OOD'S  Geogkavhical  Text-Booi 
IAj.  D.,  Assistant  Superintendent  ( 
(')  Smith's  Hanu-Book  of  Etymology.  A  complete  TEtymology  of  the  English  Lang- 
uage. By  Wm.  W.  .Smith,  author  of  '  The  Little  Speller ',  '  The  JuvenUe  Definer ',  etc. 
New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  pp  320. 
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differently  spelled,  with  their  definitions ;  the  next  15  pages  contain  words 
spelled  and  pronounced  alike  but  differently  defined ;  then  follow  8  pages  of 
rules  for  spelling,  with  illustrations.  Part  Second  contains  tables  of  prefixes 
from  the  Saxon,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  roots  and  derivatives  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Welsh,  Danish,  Gothic,  Swedish,  Gaelic,  Ital- 
ian, Latin,  and  Greek,  all  arranged  alphabetically.  This  analysis  of  words 
shows  clearly  the  sources  from  which  our  common  language  is  derived,  with 
the  extent  from  each.  Mr.  Smith  has  amply  demonstrated  the  right  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  to  the  appellation  of  our  '  mother  tongue'.  As  a  hand-book  of 
reference  for  the  history  of  words  in  common  use,  we  know  of  nothing  more 
compact  and  convenient.  w. 

(*)  Speaking  from  an  experience  of  several  years  in  teaching  classes  in  read- 
ing and  elocution,  the  author  gives  the  key-note  to  his  work,  "Be  natural." 
In  all  his  analyses,  exercises,  and  instructions,  he  makes  this  single  idea  prom- 
inent above  all  others.  The  first  chapter  contains  valuable  jiractieal  suggest- 
ions on  the  Culture  of  the  Voice,  based  on  the  work  on  that  subject  by  Dr. 
Eush.  A  series  of  exercises  calculated  to  give  strength  and  variety  of  utter- 
ance is  inserted,  with  careful  directions  to  the  learner.  Chapters  follow  on 
Reading,  Personation,  Action,  Habits,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  etc.  The  chief 
effort  seems  to  be,  very  sensibly,  to  develop  the  necessary  conditions  which 
must  precede  good  reading  and  speaking,  rather  than  to  gather  a  large  num- 
ber of  exercises  for  practice,  as  is  usually  done.  It  is  a  manual  of  practice  for 
the  student.  The  selections,  though  few,  embrace  all  the  variety  contained  in 
larger  volumes.  w. 

(^)  Owing  to  a  pressure  of  other  duties,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  has  withdrawn 
from  the  active  management  of  this  journal,  and  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Connecticut,  assumes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  continuing  its  publication.  The  first  number  of  the  National  Series  will 
be  issued  in  September  (the  present  month),  and  it  will  appear  quarterly  there- 
after. Terms, —  for  the  volume,  4  numbers,  $4.00;  single  number,  $1.25.  Ad- 
dress American  Journal  of  Education,  Hartford,  Ct.  w. 

(fi)  The  Congregational  churches  of  the  Northwest,  dissatisfied  with  the 
spirit  which  has  lately  developed  itself  in  the  management  of  the  New-York 
Independent,  and  feeling  that  the  growing  wants  of  their  denomination  at 
home  demand  such  a  step,  have  decided  to  establish  a  weekly  religious  paper 
under  the  above  title.  It  will  represent  Congregational  princijjles  and  polity, 
but  will  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy  and  fraternity  toward  all  Christ- 
ians. The  form  will  be  what  is  popularly  termed  a  double  sheet  of  eight 
pages,  of  the  size  and  style  of  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist.  The  aim  of  the  proprie- 
tors is  to  advance  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion,  in  its  relations  not  only  to 
doctrine,  worship,  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  also  to  philosophy,  science, 
literature,  polities,  business,  amusements,  art,  morals,  philanthropy,  and  what- 
ever else  conduces  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man  by  its  bearing  upon 
Christian  civilization.  The  paper  will  be  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Rev. 
Wm.  W.  Patton,  D.  D.,  for  a  long  time  pastor  of  the  leading  Congregational 
church  in  the  West,  assisted  by  competent  associates  and  able  contributors  at 
home  and  abroad.  Its  financial  and  market  reports  will  make  it  valuable  to 
all  business  men  throughout  the  country.  Judging  of  the  paper  from  the 
character  of  its  management,  it  will  take  high  stand  among  similar  publica- 
tion.    The  first  number  will  be  issued  the  first  of  September.  w. 

C)  We  are  not  conversant  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  agricul- 
tural journals  of  the  day.  We  only  know  that  every  tiller  of  the  soil  ought  to 
take  and  read  one  or  more  of  the  best.  This  new  monthly  of  16  pages,  quarto, 
is  well  gotten  up,  and  filled  with  matter  of  interest  and  value.  It  is  published  at 
Yery  low  rates,  and  seems  to  us  worthy  of  extended  patronage. 

(*)  Voice  and  Action.  A  New  and  Practical  System  of  the  Culture  of  Voice  and  Action, 
and  a  Complete  Analysis  of  the  Human  Passions,  with  an  Appendix  of  Headings  and 
Recitations.  By  Prof.  J.  E.  Frobisher.  New  York:  Ivison,  Phinuev,  Blakemau  <fe  Co. 
Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    264  pages. 

(5)  American  JoiTRNAr,  of  'Education  —  J^ational  Series. 

(6)  The  Advance.    A  new  Religious  Paper.    Published  by  '  The  Advance  Company ',  P.  O. 

Drawer  6374,  Chicago,  111.    ?2..50  per  annum,  in  advance. 
(,T)  Lowe's  Farm  and  Fireside  Journal,.    J.  Payne  Lowe,  32  Courtlandt  St.,  N.  Y, 
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WAKING      UP      THE      MIND. 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  awakening  of  the  mind.  In  the  earli- 
est stages  of  learning  the  mind  seems  to  make  but  one  form  of  eflFort, 
that  of  remembering.  It  receives  and  retains  facts,  in  part  voluritari- 
ly,  and  in  part  involuntarily.  Receiving  and  retaining  the  facts  of 
knowledge  are  almost  the  only  mental  operations  of  a  child  for  a 
number  of  years,  varying,  however,  very  greatly  according  to  the 
amount  of  natural  endowment.  At  that  time  the  learner  makes 
scarcely  any  eflFort  of  mind  but  the  eflFort  to  remember.  This  he  calls 
'learning  his  lesson'.  All  this  he  can  do  without  any  real  thinking; 
that  is,  without  an  eflFort  to  understand  what  he  is  required  to  learn. 
The  mind  seems  to  be  in  a  sort  of  slumber  as  yet,  and  has  not  conceived 
the  possibility  of  being  otherwise  occupied  with  the  subjects  to  which 
its  attention  is  called  than  simply  to  remember  them.  And,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds in  retaining  them  in  the  memory,  it  is  satisfied,  at  least  with  itg 
own  performance.  But  it  is  not  satisfied  witK  its  own  condition  in  re- 
gard to  the  facts  received.  It  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  satisfied  with 
simply  knowing  that  a  thing  is:  it  wants  to  know  how  and  why  it  is. 
It  becomes  restless  in  its  exercises,  like  one  awakening  from  sleep,  and 
begins  to  put  forth  other  powers,  which  it  has  not  employed  before. 
There  are  promptings  from  within,  like  those  which  impel  the  child  to 
its  first  toddling  attempts  to  walk.  It  begins  to  see  that  two  things 
may  enter  into  the  composition  of  another,  and,  in  order  to  do  that, 
must  sustain  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  It  sees  that  there  are 
such  things  as  relations  in  the  facts  and  ideas  to  be  received;  and  then 
comes  the  eflFort  to  understand,  as  well  as  remember.  This  is  the  mind's 
first  consciousness  in  knowledge.  It  perceives  that  knowledge  is  not 
a  jumble  of  disjointed  facts,  but  that  it  is  connected  like  the  materials 
of  a  building,  and  hence  has  uses.  The  dawning  of  the  power  to  view 
knowledge  in  this  way  is  the  awaking  of  the  mind.  Up  to  that  time 
it  really  knew  knothing  of  itself,  and  seemed  to  have  no  higher  con- 
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sciousness  than  the  brvite.  Eut  now,  all  at  once,  it  becomes  conscious 
of  an  energy  which  it  had  not  suspected  hitherto,  and  every  thing  be- 
gins to  assume  a  different  appearance  from  that  which  it  had  before. 

The  writer  remembers  well  when  his  mind  waked  up  in  this  manner, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  grammar.  For  a  year  he  had  been  drilled 
in  the  definitions  and  rules  of  English  Grammar,  and  had  acquired  a 
pretty  thorough  mechanical  mastery  of  them ;  but  that  was  all.  He 
remembered  the  different  classes  of  words,  and  could  readily  assign  words 
to  their  proper  class;  but  of  the  real  relation  of  words  he  knew  noth- 
ing. He  was  then  placed  under  the  care  of  another  teacher,  who  took 
pains,  by  simple  illustrations,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  words  stood  in 
an  intelligible  relation  to  each  other,  and  how  they  were  related.  This 
opened  up  a  new  world  in  that  hitherto  dry  and  abstract  subject.  All 
at  once  the  desert,  which  English  Grammar  seemed  to  be  before,  was 
turned  into  a  fruitful  and  flowery  field,  in  which  the  awakening  un- 
derstanding fairly  reveled  with  ever-increasing  delight. 

This  experience  has  suggested  the  idea  that,  by  proper  management 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  many  a  mind  might  be  made  conscious  of 
its  dormant  powers  at  a  period  much  earlier  than  is  usual  with  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  teaching.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished at  an  early  period  of  childhood;  and  the  teacher  who  knows 
best  how  to  do  this  is  the  best  educator.  The  mind  of  a  child  delights 
more  in  understanding  than  in  merely  remembering,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  adult;  hence,  if  the  teacher  succeeds  in  waking  up  the  mind,  he 
has  removed  a  great  deal  of  the  drudgery  that  used  to  clog  every  effort^ 
and  discourage  mental  exertion  of  any  kind.  From  that  time  forth 
he  has  a  most  efficient  assistant  in  his  work  in  that  awakened  mind 
itself  The  main  diflfrculty  is  to  know  how  to  arouse  the  differently 
constituted  minds, — how  to  get  hold  of  them,  as  it  were,  and  by  what 
means  to  stir  them  up.  This  requires  close  observation,  and  a  tact 
which  comparatively  few  seem  to  possess.  Yet  any  one  who  possesses, 
natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  even  in  moderate  degree,  can,  with  care 
and  attention,  acquire  a  sufficient  amount  of  skill  in  this  direction  to 
make  his  work  far  more  profitable  to  the  learner,  and  vastly  more 
pleasant  to  himself,  than  it  ordinarily  is. 

If  the  teacher  is  thorough  master  of  the  subject  in  hand,  i  e.,  knows 
all  its  parts  and.  their  relation  to  each  other,  he  can  take  the  pupil, 
step  by  step,  through  its  different  departments,  and  make  him  under- 
stand it  as  he  goes  along.  It  is  like  leading  him  through  the  various 
rooms  of  a  building  in  process  of  erection,  and  explaining  how  the 
materials  are  related  to  each  other.  If  the  child  were  to  ask  about 
the  structure  of  a  hinge  or  a  lock,  the  use  of  a  nail  or  a  screw,  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  the  matter  plain  to  him  if  the  instructor  understood 
it  himself;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  he  could  lead  the  young  inquirer  to 
look  at  all  the  details  of  a  dwelling-house  in  their  relation  to  each 
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other,  and  impart  to  him  a  full  notion  of  the  structure  of  a  house. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  process  observed  in  most  class-books, — commencing 
with  the  simplest  principles  separately,  and  afterward  jiresenting 
them  in  their  combinations.  But  usually  much  remains  for  the  teacher 
to  do,  in  order  to  get  the  mind  to  work  with  and  on  the  elements 
which  it  receives,  and  learn  to  view  rhem  in  their  proper  connections. 
This  is  a  chief  end  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  claims  the  constant 
attention  of  the  teacher  who  would  be  a  successful  educator. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE   IN   THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


I  HAVE  lately  taken  charge  of  a  new  high  school  where  I  have  been 
permitted  to  carry  out,  in  its  furnishing,  my  own  ideas  of  what  is  really 
needed  to  make  the  school  a  success.  Whether  my  ideas  are  correct 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Our  Board  of  Education  had  faith  enough 
in  me  to  try  my  plan.  Although  their  school-building  cost  a  large  sum 
of  money,  they  have  not  been  afraid  to  furnish  the  inside  of  the  house, 
and  have  recognized  that  apparatus  and  library  are  most  easily  pro- 
cured at  the  outset. 

Among  our  means  of  study  are  nearly  two  hundred  stereoscopic 
views.  They  are  designed  principally  to  tea,ch  geography  and  history. 
They  illustrate  the  scenery  of  dift'erent  countries,  the  architecture,  the 
dress,  the  productions  and  the  art  of  several  nations.  They  are  fi'om 
Egypt,  from  China,  from  Japan,  from  Cuba,  from  Ecuador,  as  well  as 
from  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  There  are  many  pupils  on  our  flat 
prairies  who  have  never  seen  a  mountain  or  a  river,  or  even  a  rock, 
and  they  can  see  in  our  collection  of  views  the  Yo-Semite  valley  with 
its  giant  precipices  and  its  misty  wateri'all,  the  Cataract  of  Niagara, 
and  the  Valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  with  the  bridal  veil  of  the  Staub- 
bach  streaming  from  the  lofty  cliff.  They  have  never  seen  a  ship,  but 
they  can  see  in  our  school-room  the  gigantic  Great  Eastern  looming  up 
among  a  shoal  of  smaller  craft.  Our  lesson  is  on  Cuba,  and  we  have  the 
Moro  Castle,  the  Plaza  of  Havana,  a  grove  of  palm-trees,  and  the  interior 
of  a  sugar-house.  A  volcano  is  our  subject,  and  we  have  a  view  of  the 
cone  of  Cotopaxi  rising  high  above  vast  Andean  valleys.  Our  history- 
lesson  yesterday  mentioned  the  Druid  temples,  and  we  have  Stone- 
henge  pictured  for  them  with  daisies  growing  among  the  giant  stones. 
We  are  reading  '  Edinburgh  after  Flodden'.  and  the  quaint  streets  of 
'  auld  Reekie  '  are  before  us,  with  the  old  castle  towering  over  all. 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Venice,  Egypt,  Palestine,  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, all  arc  made  to  furnish  us  with  something  to  teach  the  mind 
through  the  eye.     The  historic  tiolds  of  tho  rebellion  are  not  forgotten. 
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■  With  these  to  aid  the  eye  and  chain  the  attention,  with  a  Universal 
Atlas  and  a  Gazetteer,  with  Guyot's  largest  physical  maps,  with  Brad- 
shaw's  Railway  Guide  for  England,  and  Harper's  Hand-Book  for  Trav- 
elers in  Europe  and  the  East,  we  propose  to  take  our  students  in 
geography  on  some  delightful  journeys,  and  it  may  not  be  too  sanguine 
to  believe  that  a  child  may  be  made  thus  to  know  more  of  the  real 
life  of  foreign  or  of  distant  lands  than  is  often  known  by  the  hasty  or 
careless  traveler  who  visits  them.  H.  l.  b. 


GEOGRAPHY      AND      WARFARE. 


I  WAS  puzzled  for  a  time  by  the  assertion,  contained  in  Scott's  Life  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  was  owing  to 
causes  which  could  not  be  overcome  by  equal  valor,  or  even  by  equal 
skill,  on  the  part  of  the  French.  An  article  which  I  found  in  one  of 
the  bound  volumes  of  Putnam's  Magazine  solved  the  mystery  to  my 
satisfaction.  A  ship  of  war  must  be  freshly  supplied  with  coal  quite 
often — once  in  twelve  days,  I  think.  The  colonial  system  of  Great 
Britain  has  '  dotted  the  globe '  with  harbors  in  which  her  ships  may 
find  protection  and  supplies  at  all  times,  while  a  squadron  hostile  to 
her  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  make  a  long  voyage.  A  map 
constructed  with  especial  reference  to  these  facts  would  be  an  interest- 
ing object  of  study.  It  would  show  distinctly  the  British  colonies  and 
seaports,  all  over  the  world;  the  distance  from  one  harbor  to  another; 
the  point  from  which  a  British  fleet  could  operate  against  New  York, 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  or  any  other  important  city.  Perhaps,  also, 
some  prominence  could  be  given  to  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  es- 
tablish colonies  in  Cochin-China,  Algeria,  Mexico,  and  other  regions. 

So,  too,  of  our  own  country.  The  topography  of  Virginia  has  been 
impressed  upon  thousands  of  memories  by  the  events  of  our  recent 
struggle.  Through  the  Welland  Canal,  British  gunboats  might  ascend 
to  the  lakes,  destroy  our  shipping,  and  lay  our  cities  under  contribu. 
tion.  How  could  they  be  prevented,  in  case  of  war?  What  military 
use  could  be  made  of  the  Atlantic  cable  ? 

I  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  a  Higher  Geography  could  be  wisely 
compiled  with  especial  reference  to  the  strategical  value  of  certain 
points;  but  I  do  feel  sure  that  the  impressions  derived  from  such  a 
work  would  be  far  more  vivid  and  enduring  than  those  obtained  from 
ordinary  text-books.  As  battle  descriptions  are  the  most  interesting 
and  best  remembered  portions  of  history,  so  Military  Geography  has 
an  especial  fascination,  which  might  possibly  be  made  available  in  the 
preparation  of  books  for  the  young.     I  was  once  surprised  by  the  fa- 
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miliarity  with  German  provinces  and  localities  evinced  by  a  very 
young  student.  He  had  been  tracing  Napoleon's  campaigns  on  the 
map.  I  owe  most  of  my  present  knowledge  of  geography — not  very 
extensive,  I  confess — to  a  habit  which  I  had  of  setting  states  and  king- 
doms at  loggerheads,  and  following  imaginary  armies  through  imagin- 
ary wars.  Europe  was  my  favorite  field  for  these  manoeuvres,  and 
my  seat-mate  once  asked  me  "  What  are  you  always  looking  out  on 
that  map?"  I  did  not  tell  him.  I  felt  guilty,  for  I  thought  I  was  wast- 
ing time;  but  I  now  believe  that  my  most  profitable  hours  at  school 
were  passed  in  these  amusements.  m. 


PRACTICAL    PRIMARY    EDUCATION. 


Children  bring  to  the  school,  when  they  enter  it  for  the  first  time,  a 
greater  or  smaller  fund  of  information  concerning  the  more  common 
and  obvious  facts  of  every-day  life.  This  preliminai-y  natural  educa- 
tion, though  commonly  ignored  by  the  teacher,  ought  to  form  the 
basis  and  starting-point  of  school  training.  The  child's  previous  acqui- 
sitions should  be  fully  recognized,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  ob- 
tain other  knowledge  of  like  character.  Then,  from  seeking  facts  by 
observation  and  personal  inquiry,  he  may  easily  and  naturally  be  led 
to  seek  facts  which  have  been  recorded  in  books.  "  First  things,  then 
ideas,  then  words.  " 

Command  of  words  comes  only  from  use.  Here  nature  aids  the 
teacher.  Children  like  to  tell  what  they  know,  and  the  exercise  of 
this  trait  of  childhood  should  be  more  studiouslj'  encouraged  in  the 
school-room.  Pupils  should  be  incited  to  talk  freely  of  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard,  then  led  to  notice  and  tell  about  other  things 
which  fall  within  the  range  of  their  daily  experience.  Under  the 
guidance  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  such  talks  will  never  degenerate 
into  irrelevant  or  disorderly  prattle.  While  the  children  are  encour- 
aged to  say  what  they  think,  the  teachers  must  lead  them  to  think 
only  about  the  subject  or  object  immediately  in  hand.  Definiteness  of 
thought  and  expression  may  be  taught  first  by  conversations  about  the 
sensible  properties  of  bodies,  making  each  property  the  subject  of 
separate  and  repeated  conversations.  By  this  means  the  child's  vo- 
cabulary of  words  relating  to  the  shape,  size,  color,  feel,  weight,  and  other 
properties  of  matter,  will  be  largely  extended.  During  these  conver- 
sations, objects  illustrating  the  property  under  consideration  should 
be  shown  to  the  children,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  mention, 
or  to  bring  from  their  homes,  other  objects  having  the  same  property 
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— bits  of  cloth,  ribbon,  paper,  leaves,  flowers,  for  example,  if  color  be 
the  subject. 

Almost  any  class  of  objects  will  do  to  begin  with:  for  instance,  the 
kinds  of  tools  used  by  laborers  and  artisans.  The  kinds  of  tools  will 
lead  to  the  kinds  of  materials  upon  which  they  are  used,  these  to  the 
places  whence  the  materials  are  obtained — to  the  lumber-yard,  and  the 
kinds  of  wood  to  be  found  there,  where  the  wood  comes  from,  and 
how  it  grows ;  to  the  quarry  or  the  brick-yard,  the  character  and  uses 
of  the  different  sorts  of  brick  and  stone;  to  the  things  cultivated  and 
made  by  laborers  and  artisans,  their  uses,  and  where  they  may  be  ob- 
tained. This  will  lead  to  the  market  and  the  store,  and  so  on  through 
the  entire  range  of  each  child's  field  of  observation. 

These  several  points  should  not  be  discussed  at  random,  but  taken 
up  in  order,  and  the  conversation  confined  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  For 
example,  let  the  teacher  write  upon  the  blackboard  for  a  subject 

WHAT     PEOPLE     DO     FOR    A     LIVING. 

The  children  who  can  name  a  trade  or  other  occupation  raise  their 
hands;  then  the  teacher  calls  upon  one  at  a  time  to  mention  some 
thing  which  people  do  for  a  living  (no  repetitions  being  allowed),  and 
writes  the  name  or  the  leading  word  of  the  answer  vipon  the  board. 
The  first  time  the  subject  is  presented,  the  pupils  will  probably  ex- 
haust their  stock  of  information  in  a  few  minutes.  Let  the  same  topic 
be  announced  for  an  exercise  say  on  that  day  week.  By  that  time  tha 
pupils  will  be  ready  to  name  more  things  that  people  do  for  a  living 
than  the  teacher  probably  ever  thought  of.  The  teacher  should  avoid 
telling  the  pupils  any  thing  that  they  can  find  out  in  any  other  way, 
and  should  train  them  to  promptness  by  never  waiting  for  one  pupil 
to  think  of  something  to  say  when  others  are  already  prepared  to 
answer.  The  brighter  children  will  stimulate  to  greater  activity  those 
who  naturally  observe  and  think  less. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  training  consists  largely  in  the  habits  of 
methodical  observation,  thinking,  and  describing,  which  it  cultivates; 
and  also  in  stimulating  children  to  become  independent,  self-reliant 
discoverers  of  knowledge.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  it  is  eminently 
natural.  It  continues  in  the  school-room  the  very  methods  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  which  the  child  has  followed  from  the  first.  Ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  a  day  spent  in  exercises  of  this  character,  upon  topics 
generally  outside  the  lessons  of  the  book,  can  not  fail  to  greatly  facili- 
tate the  pupil's  progress  in  the  lessons  from  the  book. 

This  we  found  from  personal  examination  during  a  recent  visit  to  a 
school  where  we  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction  both  the  process  and 
the  results  of  this  method  of  primary  teaching.  A  sketch  of  one  of 
the  several  exercises  which  we  saw  will  give  some  idea  of  their  general 
character.     To  be  fully  appreciated,  they  must  be  seen.     It  is  inipos- 
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sible  to  describe  the  animation  of  the  pupils,  the  keenness  of  observar 
tion,  and  the  fertility  of  resources,  which  they  manifested  in  obtain- 
ing facts.  In  truth,  almost  every  thing  which  gave  interest  to  the  ex- 
ercise, and  constituted  the  best  evidence  of  its  value,  must  be  left  to 
the  reader's  imagination,  or,  what  is  better,  to  his  personal  observation. 
The  lesson  began  with  a  talk  about  trades.  In  a  few  moments  a  long 
list  of  occupations  had  been  named  and  written  upon  the  board.  Then 
one  was  selected  for  a  particular  exercise.  It  happened  to  be  House- 
building.    The  teacher  wrote  upon  the  board  catch-words  as  follows: 

Parts  of  House — Materials  used — Workmex  employed — Tools  used,  etc. 

Then  each  subject  was  taken  up  in  order,  the  teacher  writing  in 
columns  the  principal  words,  as  the  pupils  named,  with  great  minute- 
ness, the  several  parts  of  a  house,  and  what  they  are  for;  the  materials 
used  and  where  obtained,  and  so  on  until  each  topic  was  exhausted. 
The  amount  of  information  exhibited  by  these  little  urchins  (their 
ages  would  average  about  ten  years)  was  truly  surprising.  "We  asked 
one  little  fellow,  who  was  ready  to  talk  about  varieties  of  timber  as 
long  as  the  teacher  would  let  him,  where  he  learned  it  all.  "  Went  to 
the  lumber-yard  and  asked  the  men,"  he  replied.  Another  said  that 
his  uncle  was  a  cabinet-maker,  and  he  asked  him.  No  two  had  ob- 
tained their  information  in  the  same  way,  yet  all  were  overflowing 
with  facts  which  they  were  anxious  to  communicate. 

Then  there  followed  an  exercise  in  which  the  pupils  seemed  espe- 
cially interested.  One  boy  stood  at  the  board  and  said  "  I  intend  to 
build  a  house:  who  wants  a  job?  "  Forty  hands  were  up  in  an  instant. 
The  teacher  designated  a  boy,  who  said  "I  am  a  laborer.  I  will  agree 
to  dig  the  cellar  nine  feet  deep  at  such  a  price."  His  bid  was  entered 
upon  the  board.  Another  was  a  mason,  and  would  do  the  mason-work 
for  so  much.  Others  were  j^ainters,  plumbers,  roofers — in  short,  every 
required  trade  was  represented.  Each  one  was  ready  to  put  in  a  bid, 
and  to  do  it  intelligently,  until  the  house  was  finished  'with  all  the 
modern  conveniences'.  In  another  room  a  class  of  little  girls  'fur- 
nished '  the  house,  from  basement  to  attic,  naming  more  articles  of 
furniture,  with  their  uses,  than  we  had  ever  heard  of. 

In  conducting  these  exercises,  the  teacher  merely  directs.  For  the 
time  being,  her  duty  is  to  draw  out,  not  to  instill — -to  educate  rather 
than  instruct.  A  given  topic  is  not  taken  up  day  after  day,  but  only  at 
stated  intervals,  generally  once  a  week;  the  intervening  exercises 
having  reference  to  other  subjects.  The  pupils  know  when  a  topic 
will  be  up  again,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  are  wide  awake  for  informa- 
tion, each  being  ambitious  to  bring  in  a  greater'amount  than  any  of 
his  fellows.  When  their  field  of  observation  is  exhausted  in  a  given 
direction,  or  they  begin  to  repeat  or  show  signs  of  declining  interest, 
some  fresh  topic  is  introduced.     As  might  be  anticipated,  the  same  vi- 
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vacity,  clearness  of  thought,  and  straightforwardness  of  expression, 
developed  in  these  talks  about  outside  matters,  are  shown  also  in  the 
regular  recitations.  The  pupils,  so  far  from  losing  the  time  thus  spent, 
are  uniformly  ahead  of  their  grade. 

The  system  is  not  in  itself  new.  We  might  say  that  it  has  always 
been  used,  more  or  less,  by  good  teachers.  But  we  believe  that  it  has 
never  before  been  systematized  and  made  a  recognized  part  of  primary 
training  in  the  public  schools.  So  many  promising  experiments  in 
education  have  ultimately  failed,  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  predict  gen- 
eral success  of  any  method,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  work  in  certain 
hands.  This  system,  however,  seems  so  natural  and  easy,  it  suits  so 
well  the  dispositions  of  children,  and  requires  so  little  of  the  teacher, 
that  we  can  not  see  why  it  shall  not  become  a  leading  element  in  pri- 
mary instruction  every  where.  Educational  Monthly. 


SHEAVES. 


The  time  for  toil  is  past  and  night  has  come, 

The  last  and  saddest  of  the  harvest  eves; 
Worn  out  with  labor  long  and  wearisome, 
Drooping  and  faint,  the  reapers  hasten  home, 

Each  laden  with  his  sheaves. 

Last  of  the  laborers,  Thy  feet  I  gain. 

Lord  of  the  harvest;  and  my  spirit  grieves 

That  I  am  burdened,  not  so  much  with  grain 

As  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  and  brain: 
Master,  behold  my  sheaves ! 

Few,  light,  and  worthless, — yet  their  trifling  weight 

Through  all  my  frame  a  weary  aching  leaves; 
For  long  I  struggled  with  my  hapless  fate. 
And  staid  and  toiled  till  it  was  dark  and  late, — 
Yet  these  are  all  my  sheaves ! 

Full  well  I  know  I  have  more  tares  than  wheat. 
Brambles  and  flowers,  dry  stalks,  and  withered  leaves; 

Therefore  I  blush  and  weep,  as  at  Thy  feet 

I  kneel  down  reverently,  and  repeat. 
Master,  behold  my  sheaves  1 

But  I  will  gather  strength  and  hope  anew ; 

For  well  I  know  Thy  patient  love  perceives, 
Not  what  I  did,  but  what  I  strove  to  do; 
And  though  the  full,  ripe  ears  be  sadly  few, 

Thou  wilt  accept  my  sheaves.  Select 
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COLLEGE         KEF  0  li  M. 


SYNOPSIS     OF    I'RES.     STCRTEVANT  S     ADDRESS,    DKLIVERED    BEFORK    THE     MtETING    OV 
COLLEGE  OFFICERS    AT    SPRINGPI?;LD. 


The  speaker  first  spoke  of  the  iiidefiniteness  of  the  theme,  the  subject  present- 
ing itself  under  different  aspects  to  diflferent  j^ersous.  Of  the  various  subjects 
that  may  be  included,  it  will  be  more  conducive  to  the  objects  of  this  meeting 
to  present  the  general  condition  of  university  education  in  our  own  and  in 
neighboring  communities,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  reibrms  are 
here  practicable  and  desirable,  and  by  what  methods  and  with  what  degree  of 
earnestness  and  hope  we  are  to  pursue  them.  The  province  of  the  common 
school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college,  was  then  defined,  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  latter  should  be  places  for  higher  culture  than  can  be  attained  at 
either  of  the  former;  where  superior  men  and  means  —  apparatus,  library, 
objects  of  art,  lectures,  etc.,  may  be  collected,  to  inspirit  and  aid  the  student. 
The  speaker  then  passed  to  consider  the  condition  of  our  own  colleges,  and 
asked  if  we  have  any  that  in  any  reasonable  degree  meet  our  conceptions  of 
what  such  institutions  should  be.  We  have  certainly  more  than  twelve  colleges 
in  the  state,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  much  greater  number  will  be 
found  to  be  represented  in  this  convention.  Then  the  question  may  properly 
be  asked.  How  many  students  have  we  in  all  these  colleges  who  may  properly 
be  called  college  students?  The  question  is  not — How  many  names  appear 
on  our  college  catalogues? — for  it  is  well  known  that  many  names  are  there 
enrolled  that  can  not  with  any  propriety  be  counted  in  such  an  enumeration. 
Does  any  one  believe  that  in  all  our  colleges  we  have  as  many  students  of  this 
class  as  are  now  pursuing  the  undergraduate  course  at  Yale,  or  even  at  Am- 
herst? And  how  many  really  learned  and  able  professors  have  we,  how  many 
libraries,  instruments  of  instruction,  specimens  of  science  and  art? 

The  first  step  in  reform,  then,  is  to  restore  the  words  'university '  and  'col- 
lege '  to  their  true  meaning.  At  the  former  meeting  of  this  association,  in 
speaking  of  the  unpopularity  of  colleges,  it  was  staled  that  the  common-school 
interests  regard  colleges  with  jealousy.  If  so,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  caused 
entirely  by  the  fact  that  the  colleges  are,  at  present,  out  of  their  proper  place 
in  the  system,  and  are  in  unnatural  competition  with  schools  of  lower  grade. 
Our  catalogues  are  filled  up  with  names  of  those  whose  studies  indicate  that 
their  proper  place  is  the  high  school,  the  female  seminary,  or  the  common 
school.  The  objection  may  be  made  that  the  number  of  projjer  college  stu- 
dents is  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  reform  indicated.  The 
reply  is  —  (1)  The  colleges  can  not  be  respectable  or  reputable  till  they  are  put 
in  their  proper  2Jlace.  (2)  When  this  is  done,  we  may  hope  to  recall  the  large 
number  of  promising  students  who  have  gone  to  other  states  to  obtain  their 
education.  (3)  If  the  number  of  students  in  each  college  shall  be  too  meagre, 
this  fact  may  throw  light  on  the  question  whether  we  have  too  many  colleges. 
The  objection  may  be  made  that  colleges  are  compelled  to  prepare  their  own 
students.  The  answer  is  that  this  necessity  may  have  existed  formerly,  but 
has  now  ceased.  If  the  colleges  confine  themselves  to  their  own  proper  work, 
they  will  soon  find  there  is  no  lack  of  preparatory  insti-uction.     One  objection 
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exists  to  which  I  have  no  answer:  it  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  our  colleges. 

Prof.  Agassiz  proposed,  several  years  since,  that  all  the  colleges  of  Massa- 
chusetts, viz.,  Williams  and  Amherst,  should  remove  to  Cambridge  and  unite 
their  resources  in  one  university,  each  college  retaining  its  own  funds  and  its 
own  organization.  I  think  a  similar  proposition  would  be  eminently  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  colleges  of  this  state.  Let  them  choose  the  best 
site  in  the  state,  and  on  that  unite  themselves  into  one  university.  If  this 
were  accomplished,  we  should  be  placed  at  once  ahead  of  any  universities  in 
our  country,  and  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  other  reforms  which 
seem  to  many  to  be  indicated.  I  feel,  however,  that  they  all  are  of  very  small 
importance  compared  with  the  one  topic  thus  far  considered.  For  example, 
the  question  of  admitting  women  to  our  colleges  would  become  one  of  very 
small  practical  importance  if  we  confine  our  colleges  to  their  proper  function 
as  instruments  of  vigorous  and  thorough  training  in  the  higher  departments 
of  learning.  If  Yale  and  Havard  to-day  were  opened  to  woman,  I  do  not 
think  the  number  of  female  names  appearing  in  their  catalogues  would  be  at 
present, sufficient  to  affect  greatly  the  number  in  the  aggregate:  not  because 
women  are  not  able  to  pursue  these  studies,  but  because  it  is  felt  that  that  is 
not  the  sort  of  education  they  need. 

Another  question  is  upon  college  dormitories.  I  think  the  convictions  of 
those  who  have  investigated  the  matter  most  thoroughly  are  gradually  arriv- 
ing at  the  conclusion  that,  on  all  accounts,  it  is  better  that  they  shall  be 
abolished. 

There  is  yet  another  important  topic  on  which  I  shall  be  expected  to  say 
something.  Shall  our  system  of  classification  be  retained?  Shall  all  students 
be  required  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and  in  the  same  time?  The  English 
Universities  do  not  require  this.  The  speaker  argued  for  the  abolition  of  the 
exclusive  class-system,  stating  the  result  in  his  own  college  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  meeting  in  a  very  able  manner  the  objections  to  it. 

We  have  given  above  but  a  mere  outline,  as  our  space  forbids  our  giving  more. 
The  question  is  one  of  interest  to  all,  and  one  which  must  necessarily  be 
thoroughly  discussed.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  synopses  of  the  addresses  of 
Pres.  Curtis  and  Pres.  Allyn  in  our  next. 


MISTAKES 


Avoid  the  mistake  of  limiting  too  strictly  your  studies  to  your  own 
specialty,  or  your  intercourse  to  your  own  particular  sector  caste. 
There  are  some  advantages  undoubtedly  in  exclusivism.  The  man 
who  all  his  life  does  nothing  but  make  pin-heads  will,  doubtless,  by 
limiting  his  faculties  exclusively  to  that  one  thing,  learn  to  make  pin- 
heads  better  and  cheaper  than  the  man  who  divides  his  attention 
among  several  branches  of  industry.  But  man  dwarfs  himself  if  he 
pushes  too  far  the  doctrine  of  the  subdivision  of  labor.     He  may,  per- 
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haps,  render  himself  worth  more  as  a  maker  of  pin-heads,  but  he  is 
worth  less  a»  a  man.  Every  man,  in  order  to  his  own  individual  per 
faction  as  a  man,  needs  at  times  to  travel  outside  of  the  circle  of  him. 
self  and  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas,  and  to  come  in  contact  with  others, 
and  those  unlike  himself  in  age,  sex,  occupation,  tastes,  and  opinions. 
When  men  of  the  same  age  and  class  herd  together,  they  always  de- 
generate. When  you  go  into  ><ociety,  then,  do  not  single  out  persons 
of  exactly  your  own  age  and  calling  to  talk  with.  This  is  only  to  carry 
the  shop  or  office  into  the  parloi*.  All  truth  is  affiliated.  If  you 
would  know  any  one  thing  perfectly,  you  must  know  partially  many 
other  things.  A  man  does  not  become  perfect  by  studying  nothing 
but  English  Grammar.  He  must  study  collaterally  other  grammars 
and  other  languages,  before  he  can  become  intelligently  master  of  his 
own.  So,  too,  he  must  generalize  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  by 
studying  Algebra,  before  he  can  become  a  perfect  arithmetician.  So 
of  every  human  art  and  pursuit.  Nothing  is  isolated.  While  you  do 
well  to  give  your  attention  to  what  you  have  selected  as  your  specialty, 
do  not  neglectjcollateral  studies,  do  not  exclude  studies  even  the  most 
remote  from  your  ordinary  uses.  Whatever  can  make  j-^ou  more  ac- 
complished and  complete  in  yourself,  as  a  man,  is  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention, and  will,  in  the  end,  make  you  moreproficient  in  your  particu- 
lar callin".  ^^-  John  S.  Hakt,  in  '  Mistakes  of  Educated  Men  '. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  MONTH. 

The  word  Month  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  7nona,  which  signi- 
fies moon.  It  marks  the  interval  of  time  from  one  7ieio  moon  to  new 
moon  again.  The  period  is  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half;  or,  more  ac- 
curately, 29  days  12  hours  44  minutes  and  3  seconds.  As  the  changes 
of  the  moon  from  new  to  full,  and  from  full  to  new,  were  so  great  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  every  one,  this  method  of  reckoning  by 
moons  is  of  the  very  eai'liest  antiquity.  From  the  time  of  Komulus  to 
Numa  the  year  was  divided  into  ten  months;  the  first  was  March,  and 
the  last  December,  from  the  Latin  word  Decern.  About  this  time  Jan- 
uary and  February  were  added,  and  the  year  was  made  to  commence 
about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice. 

As  the  time  of  one  lunation  is  29.J  days  nearly,  the  ancient  Jews, 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  Greeks,  divided  the  months  alternately  into  29  and 
30  days,  making  the  year  consist  of  354  days.     Finding  that  the  year 
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was  too  short  by  11  days,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  cor- 
recting it.  They  first  added  a  month  every  three  years;  aftervFard, 
three  months  every  eight  years;  and  finally,  eight  months  every  nine- 
teen years.  The  term  Embolismic  was  applied  to  the  year  receiving  the 
intercalated  month.  But  these  attempts  to  make  the  lunar  embolismic 
year  conform  to  the  solar  year  were  unavailing:  the  two  periods  were 
incommensurate^  and  consequently  the  sea.sons  did  not  occur,  from  year 
to  year,  in  the  same  months.  Hence,  from  the  time  of  Romulus  to 
the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar,  the  high  priest  w-as  compelled  to  publish 
tables,  to  inform  the  people  when  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Win- 
ter began. 

Of  the  Number  of  Days  ix  the  Month. — We  have  seen  that  the  time 
occupied  by  the  moon  in  performing  one  lunation  is  about  twenty- 
nine  and  a  half  days.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  ancient  nations  divid- 
ed the  year  into  twelve  months,  composed  of  29  and  30  days  each, 
making  the  lunar  year  consist  of  354  days.  The  lunar  year  fell  short 
of  the  solar  year  11  days.  When  Julius  Csesar  reformed  the  Calendar, 
he  distributed  the  odd  days  to  complete  the  solar  year  among  the 
several  months  in  the  following  manner:  he  gave  one  day  each  to 
January,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August;  and  two  days 
each  to  the  months  of  October  and  December.  Excepting  August  and 
February,  the  number  of  days  in  each  of  the  months  was  the  same  as 
at  the  present  time.  In  accordance  with  the  Calendar  of  the  Jews 
and  Greeks,  February  had  29  days,  while  August  had  only  30.  A  few 
years  after  this  period,  one  day  was  taken  from  February  and  given  to 
August,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  the  latter  to  31  days,  while 
the  former  was  left  only  with  28  in  common  years,  and  29  in  leap 
years.  This  arrangement  was  instituted  to  gratify  the  pride  and  vani- 
ty of  Augustus.  He  desired  that  the  month  bearing  his  name  should 
have  as  many  days  as  the  month  of  July,  named  for  the  great  Julius, 
"whose  like,"  the  poet  says,  "we  ne'er  shall  see  again." 

Of  the  Names  of  the  Months. — Prior  to  time  of  Numa,  the  year  was 
divided  into  ten  months.  This  is  evident  from  the  names  of  the 
months  of  September,  October,  November,  and  December, — being  de- 
rived from  Septem,  Octo,  Novem,  and  Decern.  Before  the  days  of  Julius 
Csesar,  the  month  of  July  was  called  Quintilis — a  word  significant  of 
the _;?/'i!/i  month.  In  this  month  Csesar  was  born;  and,  in  honor  of 
him,  Marc  Antony,  one  of  the  Triumvirate,  decreed  that  the  name 
of  this  month  should  be  changed  to  July. 

August  was  called  Sextilis,  which  signifies  the  sixth  month.  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  ordered  that  the  name  should  be  changed  to  August. 
Afterward,  Nero  gave  his  name  April,  and  Domitian  his  to  October. 
But  when  those  tyrants  were  dead,  their  names  were  stricken  from  the 
Calendar,  and  the  former  names  were  reinstated. 

January  derives  its  name  from  Jamis,  an  Italian  deity,  to  whom  this 
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month  was  dedicated.  February  is  from  the  Latin  fehruo^  signifying 
to  purify.  In  this  month  a  feast  of  twelve  days,  called  Februalia,  was 
instituted.  It  consisted  of  purifications  and  atonements  for  the  spirits 
of  the  dead. 

March  takes  its  name  from  the  god  Mars,  to  whom  this  month  was 
consecrated.  April  is  from  the  Latin  vei'b  aperio,  signifying  to  open 
or  unfold.  In  this  month  nature  seems  to  array  herself  in  radiant 
beauty  and  loveliness.  The  bud  and  blossom  come  forth  to  make  the 
earth  moi-e  attractive. 

May  is  derived  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury  and  Jupiter,  to 
whom  the  month  was  held  sacred.  June  derives  its  name  from  Juno, 
a  heathen  goddess,  who,  on  account  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  is  re- 
garded as  emblematical  of  the  most  attractive  month  of  the  whole 
year. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Greeks  divided  the  month  into  three  equal 
parts,  and  the  Romans  into  three  unequal  portions.  The  latter  nation 
had  3  noted  days  from  which  they  reckoned, — the  Calends^  Nones,  and 
Ides.  The  Calends  was  the  first  day  of  the  month.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  verb  calo,  to  proclaim.  On  this  day  the  priests  were 
accustomed  to  proclaim  to  the  people  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
On  the  Calends  of  March  married  people  and  lovers  celebrated  the 
Matronalia,  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  god  Mars. 

The  Nones  was  the  fifth  day  in  every  month,  except  March,  May, 
July,  and  October,  in  which  it  was  the  seventh.  It  was  so  called  from 
novem,  because  it  was  the  ninth  before  the  Ides.  It  is  said  there  were 
no  weddings  either  on  the  Nones  or  Ides,  because  the  following  day, 
Avhen  the  bride  made  an  offering,  was  regarded  as  an  evil  day.  Augus- 
tus would  engage  in  no  undertaking  on  the  Nones. 

The  Ides  was  the  fifteenth  of  tlae  above-named  months,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  the  remaining  months.  The  words  itself  is  of  doubtful 
origin.  Some  derive  it  from  iduo,  to  divide,  signifying  the  divided  or 
half-month;  while  others  trace  it  to  a  Greek  Avord  signifying  full  moon, 
because  the  full  moon  designated  the  middle  of  the  month. 

By  request,  we  shall  say  something  in  our  next  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Equator. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Springfield,  III.,  October,  1867 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  TEACHEK.S  WHOSE  CERTIFICATES  HAVE  BEEN 
REVOKED. 

The  law  does  not  prescribe  the  limits  of  time  within  which  a  teacher 
whose  certificate  has  been  revoked  may  bo  reinstated  in  hi.s  profession. 
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Each  case  must,  therefore,  be  determined  by  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, according  to  his  best  judgment  and  discretion,  from  the  facts  and 
circumstances  as  he  knows  or  believes  them  to  exist.  A  teacher's 
license  may  be  revoked  for  offenses  of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  ren- 
der it  improper  ever  to  restore  him  to  the  school-room.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  revocation  may  be  necessitated  by  malfeasances  or  delin- 
quencies of  a  less  serious  nature,  against  the  recurrence  of  which  the 
County  Superintendent  may  be  well  assured.  If,  for  instance,  a  teach- 
er is  deprived  of  his  certificate  for  acts  of  intemperance,  or  even 
drunkenness,  he  may  so  conduct  himself  thereafter  as  soon  to  con- 
vince the  Superintendent  that  a  thorough  and  genuine  reformation 
has  taken  place.  If  so,  the  fact  that  but  a  short  time,  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  had  elapsed  since  the  revocation  of  his  certificate,  would  not 
render  it  improper  or  illegal  to  grant  him  another  certificate.  The 
power  to  revoke  certificates  is  conferred  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sum- 
marily ejecting  from  the  school-rooms  of  the  state  such  persons  as  may 
become  cleai-ly  unfit  for  the  responsible  trusts  committed  to  teachers 
of  youth,  and  should  never  be  exercised  in  any  other  spirit.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  cause  is  removed,  and  the  dishonored  teacher  gives 
proof  of  having  again  become  worthy  of  trust,  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
as  well  as  of  charity,  would  warrant  his  readmission  into  the  profess- 
ion. 

TOBACCO    IN    SCHOOL. 

School  directors,  under  the  forty-eighth  section  of  the  Act,  may  un- 
doubtedly establish  and  enforce  a  rule  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco, 
in  any  form,  in  any  school-room  or  in  any  part  of  the  school-building; 
and  for  insisting  upon  a  strict  compliance  with  such  rule,  the  same 
being  right  and  proper,  they  can  not  be  held  to  account. 

EFFECT   OF  A  VOTE  TO  BUILD  A  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

In  all  school  elections  had  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  question 
of  building  a  school-house,  every  material  point  and  proposition  should 
be  stated  in  the  notices  calling  the  election,  so  that  the  voters  may  act 
understandingly.  Among  the  points  to  be  clearly  set  forth  are  the 
maximum  cost  of  the  proposed  house,  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  levied, 
etc. ;  and  if  it  is  proposed  to  borrow  money,  that  fact  should  also  be 
clearly  stated,  with  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  etc.  The  ballots  should 
clearly  embody  the  several  propositions  named  in  the  call,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  voters,  or  of  the  legality 
of  the  action  that  may  be  taken  by  the  directors.  But  if  the  notices 
merely  state,  in  general  terms,  that  the  object  of  the  election  is  to 
vote  for  or  against  building  a  new  school-house,  and  a  clear  majority 
is  in  favor  of  building,  it  is  held  that  the  directors  are  thereby  em- 
powered to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out,  in  their  best  discre- 
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tion,  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions of  the  law  (Section  47)  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  may  be  borrowed,  and  of  the  tax  that  may  be  levied. 

WHEN,  BY  MISTAKE,  A  TAX  IS  LEVIED  ON  BUT  ONE  CLASS  OF  PBOPEKTY. 

If,  in  any  year,  a  board  of  directors,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  cause 
to  b  3  filed  with  the  county  clerk,  within  the  time  fixed  by  law,  a  legal 
certificate  of  the  rate  of  tax  required  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes 
upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  their  district;  and  if  the  clerk,  by 
inadvertence  or  otherwise,  extends  the  said  tax  upon  personal  prop- 
erty only,  or  uijon  real  estate  only,  and  not  upon  both  as  required  by 
the  certificate,  it  is  held  that  the  clerk  may  extend  said  rate  of  tax 
upon  the  omitted  class  of  property  the  next  year,  and  that  no  further 
vote  is  necessary  to  warrant  him  in  doing  so.  It  would  simply  be 
completing  what  the  people  had  already  authorized,  and  what  the 
clerk  had  improperly  failed  to  do,  but  in  part,  at  the  proper  time. 

OBDEBING  ELECTIONS,  IN  CEBTAIN  CASES. 

Vacancies  in  boards  of  directors  are  required  (Section  42)  to  be  filled 
'without  delay '.  The  boards  should  be  kept  full,  and  the  statute 
directs  how  it  shall  be  done.  Much  injury  may  result  from  there 
being  no  quorum  in  a  board  of  directors,  even  for  a  short  time.  Hence, 
when  two  vacancies  occur  at  the  same  time,  an  election  to  fill  them 
may  be  ordered  by  the  remaining  director;  and  it  one  vacancy  occurs, 
and  one  of  the  two  remaining  directors  is  absent  from  the  district,  a 
special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  may  be  ordered  by  the  other  direct- 
or, and  the  election  so  held  would  be  valid.  Or  the  election  may,  in 
such  cases,  be  ordered  by  the  township  treasurer;  and  such  election, 
if  regularly  conducted,  would  be  legal  and  valid. 

DUBATION  OF  PEBMITS  OF  TBANSFEB. 

In  granting  permits  of  transfer,  under  Section  35,  directors  should 
designate  the  time  that  such  permits  are  to  hold  good.  No  permit  is 
good  for  more  than  one  year,  unless  renewed.  If  the  period  of  va- 
lidity is  not  stated  in  the  permit,  it  will  be  understood  as  extending 
only  to  the  next  ensuing  half-yearly  distribution  of  public  school  funds 
The  law  does  not  contemplate  or  authorize  the  countermanding  of 
permits  of  transfer,  when  legally  given:  they  remain  good  until  they 
expire  by  limitation,  as  above. 

NOT   INVALIDATED    BY   THE   ENTBY   OF  NAMES   ON  THE   POLL-BOOK   BY 
SOME  OTHEE  PEB.SON  THAN  THE  CLEEK. 

It  is  held  that  a  school  election  is  not  invalidated  by  the  mere  fact 
that  certain  names  of  voters  were  recorded  in  the  poll-book  by  a  per- 
son other  than  the  regularly-appointed  clerk.  The  ten-or  of  the 
ruling  in  the  case  of  Piatt  v.  The  People,  29  III,  72,  favors  this  view  of 
the  case.  The  presumption  would  be  that  the  names  were  properly 
recorded,  although  by  another  hand;  and  it  would  devolve  upon  the 
contestants  to  show  that  the  names  of  persons  not  voting  were  record- 
ed, or  that  the  names  of  voters  were  omitted,  or  that  other  errors 
occurred  wherebyvoters  were  deprived  of  their  rights  and  the  result 
of  the  election  changed.  In  the  absence  of  such  proof,  fhe  simple 
fact  of  the  entry  of  names  by  another  hand  would  not,  ipso  facto,  in- 
validate the  election. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association. — The  time  draws  near  when  the  teachers 
begin  to  think  of  their  annual  convocation  during  the  holidays.  Two  imjjort- 
ant  facts  pertaining  to  the  next  meeting  were  determined  by  the  Association 
at  its  last  session.  We  refer  to  the  time  and  place.  Galesburg  was  selected  as 
the  place, — with  the  proviso  of  half-fare  tickets  over  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., — and 
Tuesday,  December  31st,  as  the  time.  So  much  is  settled.  But  what  of  the 
entertainment?  We  have  no  fear  that  the  people  of  Galesburg  will  fall  short 
in  doing  their  part  toward  making  it  a  success.  We  have  equal  confidence, 
also,  that  the  Executive  Committee  will  present  a  programme  containing  an 
agreeable  variety  of  lectures,  essays  and  discussions  upon  the  important  edu- 
cational questions  of  the  day,  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  state.  We  trust 
that  the  order  of  exercises  will  be  made  known  at  an  early  day. 

Will  the  mass  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  be  prepared  to  do  their  duty — to 
aid  by  their  presence  and  counsel  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education  and 
of  our  profession?  Every  year  the  cause  for  which  we  labor  is  growing  more 
and  more  to  be  recognized  as  the  efficient  power  which  will  shape  the  charac- 
ter of  the  government  and  i^romote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  press,  both 
secular  and  religious,  has  perceived  the  fact  that  many  of  the  vital  issues  of 
the  day  are  involved  in  the  solution  of  some  educational  problem,  and  has  lent 
its  columns  to  the  discussion;  a  more  liberal  legislation  is  establishing  institu- 
tions of  learning  upon  a  broader  basis,  and  jDroviding  for  their  management 
and  support  by  selecting  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  to  manage  them  at 
paying  salaries;  the  question  has  been  acknowledged  one  of  national  import- 
ance, in  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  calls  to  its  aid  the  power  of  the  General  Government.  Every  where  a 
new  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  on-ward  progress  of  the  cause.  It  remains 
with  those  who  work  with  mind,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  grand  army  of  educa- 
tion, to  move  forward  to  the  achievement  of  new  triumphs  in  the  struggle,  to 
take  one  step  forward  in  the  conflict  of  truth  with  error,  of  right  with  wrong. 
Will  the  teachers  of  Illinois  do  their  part?  During  the  jaast  two  months,  our 
brethren  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  have  held  their 
annual  meetings,  which  were  unusually  successful  both  in  point  of  attendance 
and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  proceedings.  Let  the  reputation  of  our  own 
association  for  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  be  fully  sustained  at  the  coming 
meeting  at  Galesburg. 

An  Appeal  to  Teachers. — We  would  again  urge  upon  all  friends  to  send  us 
items  of  interest  respecting  institutes,  schools,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
teacher's  calling.  We  desire  to  see  our  journal  more  largely  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  teachers.  We  welcome  details  of  experiences  in  teaching 
— of  difficulties  met,  and  of  new  methods  employed.  We  would  be  glad  to 
have  queries  propounded  that  would  call  out  responses  from  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  our  jDrofession.-  The  professors  at  the  Normal  have  many  thoughts  of 
great  value  to  the  teachers  of  the  state,  which  they  would  freely  give,  if  quest- 
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ions  were  only  asked  them.  We  ask  principals  of  schools,  every'where  in  the 
state,  to  send  us,  month  by  month,  short  notes  of  their  schools.  "We  feel  grati- 
fied that  our  journal,  thus  far,  has  been  made  up  so  largely  of  original  matter. 
Our  contributors  will  accept  our  thanks,  and,  we  trust,  will  keep  on  in  the  same 
way.  In  such  a  state  as  ours,  with  the  interest  now  felt  in  the  cause  of  public 
education,  with  our  great  body  of  teachers,  the  Illinois  Teacher  ought  to  have 
a  subscription-list  that  will  enable  the  publisher  to  increase  its  number  of 
pages,  and  to  employ  upon  it  the  ablest  talent  in  our  profession.  This  can  be 
done.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  state  pride  ;  but  not  alone  of  pride.  It  should 
be  done  for  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  in  our  state.  We  hold  that  every 
teacher  owes  it  to  himself,  and  to  his  state,  to  take  and  read  his  own  state  edu- 
cational journal.  If  he  can  take  others,  so  much  the  better  :  let  him  do  so  ; 
but  by  all  means  let  him  take  his  own,  and  induce  his  neighbor  to  take  it  also. 
Many  friends  have  done  this  last,  and  to  them  we  feel  grateful.  We  have  re- 
ceived large  lists  of  new  subscribers  from  various  persons.  From  the  institute 
in  Bureau  our  friend  Boltwood  sends  a  list  of  55  new  subscribers.  Let  that  be 
done  in  every  county  in  the  state,  and,  our  word  for  it,  its  influence  will  be  felt 
at  once  over  the  state  in  better  teaching  and  abler  teachers.  We  feel  inclined  to 
say  to  all  our  friends  Go  ye  and  do  like  —  Boltwood. 

Acknowledgment. —  Our  thanks  are  due  to  our  state  exchanges  for  the  very 
courteous  notices  they  have  given  of  our  journal.  We  have  been  gratified  to 
see  in  them  all  proofs  of  interest  in  our  public  schools,  some  of  them  profler- 
ing  their  columns  to  teachers  for  articles  upon  education.  Indeed,  our  expe- 
rience has  been  that  our  newspapers  are  well  up  to  the  mark  in  educational 
interest,  and  that  articles  bearing  upon  our  calling  are  always  welcome,  pro- 
vided they  are  tvcll  written.  Thej-  can  not  reasonably  be  blamed  if  they  insist 
upon  this  last,  and  it  is  not  every  school-teacher  —  alas,  that  it  is  so  —  who 
writes  a  readable  article.  Newspapers  are  made  to  be  read  ;  and  unreadable 
articles,  even  if  upon  education,  are  at  a  discount  :  and  who  can  blame  them  ? 

Institutes. —  It  is  the  testimony  from  all  parts  of  the  state  that  the  Institutes 
this  season  have  been  unusually  profitable,  and  that  never  before  have  teachers 
manifested  such  interest  in  them.  The  State  Institute  at  Xornial  was  a  very 
gratifying  success,  and  those  who  attended  it  felt  amply  fepaid.  Evidences 
multiply  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  a  good  teacher  and  a  poor  one  :  that  while  the  former  is  worthy 
of  a  good  reward  for  his  labor,  the  latter  is  dear  at  any  price. 

Several  notices  of  institutes,  etc.,  reached  us  last  month  too  late  for  insertion 
in  the  September  number,  and  therefore  did  not  appear, —  doubtless  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  friends  who  sent  them.  We  are  very  sorry  for  this,  but 
must  repeat  to  all  that  any  notice  or  communication,  to  be  sure  of  insertion, 
must  reach  us  by  the  15th  of  the  previous  month.  We  wish  all  to  understand 
that  we  are  glad  to  receive  such  items  of  news,  and  always  publish  them  if 
possible. 

Superintendent  Wells,  of  Ogle  Co.,  presents  a  strong  list  of  teachers  and 
lecturers  for  his  institute,  to  be  held  in  Rochelle,  Oct.  1  —  4.  Mr.  Wells  is  an 
earnest  worker,  and  we  predict  for  him,  a  most  successful  institute.  No  teacher 
of  the  county  can  afford  to  be  absent. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  W.  for  several  articles,  which  reached  us 
too  late  for  insertion.  We  make  room,  however,  for  some  extracts  from  old  let- 
ters from  the  files  of  his  ofiSce,  and  will  give  more  in  our  next  number.  They 
are  decidedly  rich.  And  yet,  who  can  read  them  without  indignation  at  the 
entire  ignoring  of  the  reqtiirenients  of  the  law,  on  the  part  of  both  commis- 
sioner and  applicants,  and  without  wonder  that  under  such  teachers  any  pro- 
gress could  be  made  in  learning!  We  are  happj'^  to  believe  that  we  have  now 
a  body  of  laborious,  earnest  and  faithful  school  officers  in  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  our  state,  and  that  no  such  climbing -up  by  any  other  way  is  al- 
lowed or  is  practicable. 
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Publisher's  Notice. —  Quite  a  number  of  subscriptions  to  the  Teacher  have 
been  recently  received  accompanied  with  the  request  that  the  August  and 
September  numbers  be  sent.  We  can  not  comply  with  this  request.  We  have 
a  few,  and  very  few,  complete  sets  of  back  numbers  of  the  current  volume.  Of 
the  first  six  numbers  of  the  volume  we  have  some  extra  copies,  but  none  of 
the  July,  August  and  Sejjtember  numbers.  N.  C.  Nason. 


EDITORIAL     CORRESPONDENCE. 

Princeton. —  Princeton,  in  Bureau  county,  has  the  high  honor  of  being  the 
first  town  in  the  state  to  establish  a  township  high  school.  By  a  special  act  of 
the  last  legislature,  the  whole  town  is  made  a  high -school  district,  and  is  taxed 
for  the  support  of  a  school  free  to  all  residents  of  the  township.  A  beautiful 
building,  large  enough  to  accommodate  500  pupils,  has  been  erected,  costing, 
with  its  grounds,  apparatus,  library,  and  furniture,  about  §60.000.  This  for  a 
town  of  4,500  inhabitants  argues  some  laudable  public  spirit.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  stint  the  school  in  any  thing  which  it  needs.  Every  thjng  haa 
been  done  on  the  most  liberal  scale. 

The  building  was  formally  dedicated  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Aug.  27th. 
The  spacious  school-hall  was  crammed  with  interested  citizens.  Eev.  F.  Bas- 
com,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  incep- 
tion, progress  and  completion  of  the  enterprise.  The  wonderful  unanimity  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  it  has  been  a  signal  feature  of  its  history.  Hardly  one 
is  found  to  oppose  it  in  any  way.  George  L.  Paddock,  Esq.,  responded  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens.  Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev.  H.  Brickett,  ofGeneseo. 
Dr.  J.  M.Gregory,  of  Champaign,  then  gave  an  appropriate,  practical  and  forci- 
ble address,  setting  forth  the  work  which  a  high  school  should  do,  and  an- 
swering most  completely  the  fallacious  objections  to  a  liberal  education.  Origi- 
nal hymns  were  sung  during  the  exercises,  composed  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Bryant,  who 
has  been  a  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise,  and  by  Miss  Sarah  Olds.  The  school 
was  opened  on  the  4th  of  September,  with  a  large  number  of  jnipils,  and  every 
prospect  of  ample  success. 

The  Trials  op  a  Teacher. —  Two  months  since,  we  mentioned  an  essay  read 
before  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Institute  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  that 
city,  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard.  Its  author  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  make  one  or 
two  extracts  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  We  know  that  they  will  all  feel 
grateful  to  him  for  these  true  and  frankly-spoken  words  concerning  our  pro- 
fession and  its  members.  The  subject  of  the  essay  is  'The  Trials  of  the 
Teacher'.  These  trials  are  classified  as  springing  from  within  and  existing 
without.  After  referring  to  various  ones  of  the  former  class,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  Do  you  feel  oppressed  by  mental  inability?  Rise  like  a  man  and  gird  your- 
self to  the  task  of  improvement.  There  are  means  within  your-  reach.  He 
who  remains  at  a  stand-still  does  so  from  sheer  laziness.  He  has  placed  be- 
fore him,  in  almost  every  form,  food  fitted  to  his  taste  and  well  adapted  to  sus- 
tain and  strengthen.  The  press  aff"ords  him  solid  as  well  as  lighter 
food.  The  association,  the  institute,  and  the  teachers'  classes,  afford  him  the 
means  of  brightening  his  own  ideas  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  others  '. 
Books  in  every  department  of  science  are  accessible.  The  great  Book  of  Na- 
ture lies  open  before  him.  If  he  can  not,  if  he  toill  not,  from  these  sources  de- 
rive the  advantages  he  needs,  he  may  as  well  sink  back  into  utter  nothingness 
and  find  in  his  own  ignorance  his  highest  bliss.  Every  mechanic  who  would 
improve  himself  has  upon  his  table  some  journal  of  art.  Every  farmer  finds 
time  to  read  the  agricultural  department  of  his  weekly  paper,  if  he  has  not  a 
journal  devoted  exclusively  to  his  particular  occupation.  Why  should  not 
every  teacher  have  at  hand  some  educational  journal,  which  may  remind  him 
of  his  faults  and  suggest  the  means  of  reform  in  a  kindly  manner? 

"We  may  never  be  free  from  a  sense  of  inability  to  instruct  all  our  pupils 
with  an  equal  degree  of  success.     We  may  never  feel  perfectly  qualified  for 
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our  task.  We  may  ever  have  some  who  seem  stupid,  uninterested,  and  un- 
improved; but  will  not  the  keenness  of  our  trial  at  this  be  much  blunted  if  we 
have  with  us  the  consciousness  of  having  faithfully  discharged  our  duty  in  the 
work  of  preparation?  Every  failure  to  give  to  a  pupil  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  subject  explained  should  inspire  us  with  new -zeal,  should  fire  us  to 
greater  earnestness,  should  drive  us  to  our  books,  to  much  patient  study  and 
thought.  The  physician,  finding  a  disease  not  familiar  to  him,  betakes  him- 
self to  his  books  ;  nor  is  he  satisfied  till  he  has  found'the  proper  remedy,  or  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  inability  to  treat  the  patient.  The  trial  arises 
to  the  teacher  not  so  much  from  his  inability  to  instruct  as  from  his  conscious- 
ness of  having  made  little  or  no  efibrt  to  conquer  this  inability.  Try  earnestly, 
faithfully;  and  if  at  last  you  are  compelled  to  yield,  the  confession  will  be  a 
source  of  joy  even :  it  ceases  to  be  a  trial.  " 

"  But,  do  what  we  may  to  correct  the  evils  which  lie  within  our  own  reach, 
there  are  trials  incident  to  a  teacher's  life  which  come  from  without  himself, 
and  which  can  not  be  so  readily  reached  and  overcome.  He  is  engaged  in  a 
profession  which,  perhajis,  contains  more  quacks  than  any  other  on  earth,  those 
who  feed  upon  the  ignorance  of  others,  and  maintain  that  ignorance  that  they 
may  not  lose  their  means  of  support.  These  are  they  who  give  perfect  satis- 
faction in  everj'  place  where  they  teach,  who  are  unwilling  to  cast  their  pearls 
before  swine  by  attending  upon  meetings  of  teachers  of  any  kind,  who  know 
80  much  already  that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  all  whose  acquaintance  they 
have  ever  formed.  These  never  have  trials.  0,  no!  Such  perfect  success  can 
not  do  other  than  fill  them  with  the  greatest  joy.  Their  praise  is  in  every  part 
of  their  own  mouths.  They  have  some  particular  hobby,  which  they  ride, 
rough-shod,  over  their  pupils  and  all  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  receive 
any  attention  from  themselves.  They  feed  their  inordinate  self-esteem  by 
sucking  the  very  life-blood  of  their  pupils'  minds,  and,  in  some  great  display 
of  power  in  spelling,  reading,  or  ready  reckoning,  'astonish  the  natives',  and 
earn  a  great  name  which  they  can  not  aflford  to  tarnish  by  associating  with  any 
of  the  vulgar  herd.  How  many  can  you  find  in  your  own  vicinity  who 
measure  the  ability  of  others  to  teach  by  their  understanding  some  one  par- 
ticular question  as  they  understand  it,  and  who  will  condemn  as  ignoramuses 
those  who  can  not  rattle  ofi'  the  alphabet  in  its  inverted  order,  or  repeat  the 
multiplication-table  backward,  or  tell  just  how  long  you  must  stop  at  every 
pause,  or  some  other  equally  silly  and  nonsensical  stuU',  which  is  by  them  as- 
sumed to  be  the  whole  of  education?  It  would  be  more  than  useless  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  follies  of  this  class,  some  of  whom  are  found  in  every  com- 
munity, and  who  are  a  great  trial  to  the  teacher.  This  class  of  self-conceited, 
self-willed,  one-idea  riders  bring  much  disgrace  upon  the  profession,  an4  make 
those  who  engage  in  it  often  heart-sick.  For  this  there  is  no  remedy  but  in  a 
patient  endurance,  and  firm  maintenance  of  the  right  until  public  opinion  is 
properly  moulded  and  these  cancerous  tumors  are  finally  eradicated  from  the 
body. " 

Extracts  fkom  Old  Letters. —  Extracts  from  old  letters  are  some  times 
interesting  and  beneficial  to  the  reader.     The  following  are  a  few  of  many  : 

"Dear  Sir:      .         .         .     I  am  the  individual  that  wrote  the  letter  of  which 
you  speak,  requesting  a  first-grade  certificate  for  her.     It  was  written,      .  • 
to  accomodate  the  ladies  therein   named,  and  who,  in  my  judgment,  are  in 
every  respect  well  qualified  to  receive  a  first-grade  certificate  each. 

"  These  ladies  have  no  hesitation  in  being  examined  before  receiving  a  first- 
grade;  but  are  very  reluctant  to  expose  themselves  to  that  contagious  disease, 
now  so  prevalent  in  your  city  and  county.  Their  schools  will  soon  commence. 
The  Directors  will  employ  none  but  those  who  have./n-.s<-grades.  It  would  be 
illegal  for  them  to  commence  their  schools  without  first  exhibiting  their  cer- 
tificates to  the  Directors,  and  should  they  so  commence,  they  could  not  draw  the 
public  funds,  or  any  part  thereof.         .  .         Now,  what  shall  they  do?      It 

is  perilous  to  health  lor  them  to  visit  Oregon  for  an  examination.  They  can't 
commence  their  schools  without  first  having  a  certificate  and  exhibiting  the 
same  to  the  Directors,  because  such  a  procedure  would  be  contrary  to  law,  and 
would  prevent  their  receiving  their  salaries.  And  if  they  accept  a  second 
grade,  they  will  forfeit  their  schools,  because  the  Directors  will  not  employ  a 
teacher  that  is  not  the  actual  possessor  of  a  first-gr.ade  certificate.         .         .     I, 
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therefore,  in  view  of  the  surrounding  circumstances,  respectfully  ask  a  depart- 
iire  from  your  rule  of  practice,  and  that  you  furnish  each  of  these  applicants 
with  a  first-grade  certificate.  .         .         .         [Signed] ." 

I  visited  a  school  of  one  of  said  young  ladies  who  had  received  the  requested 
first-grade  certificate.     The  following  are  the  notes  I  took  at  the  time:     "  Miss 

says  1  less  6  are  how  many?"  and  a  dozen  other  similar  questions. 

Boys  come  into  room  after  recess,  hopping  and  with  hats  on.  No  study  —  no 
original  questions.  Teacher  lazy.  Two  boys  —  each  with  an  arm  around  the 
other  —  walk  forward  and  backward  to  the  distance  of  two  and  three  steps  of 
the  class, —  during  the  whole  recitation,  scholars  run  to  recitation-seats;  hold 
each  other  in  laps,  laugh,  talk,  whisper,  mew,  blow  on  book-leaves,  and  throw 
paper-balls  during  study  hours,  or  what  should  be  study  hours.  Teacher  says 
'git'  and  'again'." 

A  young  lady  pens :  .  .  "I  hasten  to  scratch  you  a  few  lines,  and 

my  object  in  so  doing  is  this:  I  am  teaching  school,  and,  consequently,  need 
a  certificate;  and  as  I  have  no  convenient  way  of  getting  to  Oregon,  I  thought 
I  would  write  you  and  ask  you  if  you  will  please  send  me  one.  Send  me  a 
first-grade  one  if  you  please.  I  know  that  my  qualifications  are  not  such  as  to 
merit  one  of  the  first-class,  still  I  would  like  to  have  such  a  one,  as  I  have  one 
of  each  lower  grade." 

A  gentleman  writes :  "  Dear  Sir :  Enclosed  you  will  find  my  school  certifi- 
cate, also  one  dollar ;  please  sign  the  former  and  return  to  me  here,  and  oblige. 
'•' Yours  Respt.,  ." 

Another  gentleman  writes :  Dear  Friend:  Allow  me  once  more  to  impor- 
tune you,  thus —  we  have  two  ladies  .  .  .  and  both  qualified  or 
competent,  I  mean,  to  conduct  a  school  and  have  engaged  schools,  and  I  pur- 
posed bringing  them  down  to  get  theiri  certificates,  but  owing  to  small-pox  at 
your  place  and  my  engagements  at  home,  you  will  please  send  them  certifi- 
cates by  mail  .  .  .  and  when  convenient  I  will  Be  down  with  the 
girls  and  make  all  Expenses  Right." 

The  girls  got  their  certificates  by  mail,  and  they  were  afterwards  renewed. 
One  of  them  for  me  could  not  write  10,000,010,  and  tried  five  minutes  to  do  it. 

This  is  from  another  gentleman:  "  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  comply  with 
the  easy  terms  you  propose.  I  will  enclose  all  the  certificates  I  have  and  one 
dollar  in  money." 

Another:  "  Please  send  me  one  of  your  best  Cirtificates.  The  time  of  the 
one  I  have  has  expired,  and  I  am  so  busily  engaged  thrashing  that  I  cant  come 
to  see  you." 

A  yoimg  lady:  "  If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate by  the  bearer,  you'll  oblige  me,  as  I  can  not  possibly  get  to  Oregon  as 
the  roads  are  almost  impassible." 

And  another:  "Sir,  I  have  very  unexpectedly  taken  a  small  school  (ten  in 
number)  .  .  And  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a  favor  of  you?  It  is  this, 
will  you,  send  me  a  certificate  by  return  mail?  If  so,  you  will  confer  upon  me  a 
great  kindness.  .  .  .  Enclosed,  I  send  one  dollar  to  pay  for  the 
same." 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Breaks  in  the  Monotony  of  the  Teacher's  Life. — "What  book  is  that  you  are 
reading  in  school?  we  asked  a  little  Portuguese,  not  long  since.  "  Lives  of 
the  pattridges,"  was  the  quick  reply.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be  lives 
of  Patriarchs. 

Another  reads  of  the  speech  of  "  St.  Patrick  in  the  Convention  of  Virginia, 
and  the  folly  of  hoping  to  keep  the  anniversary  at  bay  by  lying  sublimely  on 
.our  backs." 

The  word  '  Christian '  being  defined  in  the  class,  we  once  asked  the  familiar 
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question  where  tlie  disciples  were  first  called  Christians.  "  In  Pennsylvania !" 
We  were  satisfied,  and  have  since  confined  ourselves  to  the  text-book. 

A  primary  teacher  sends  us  the  following :  On  sending  a  little  urchin  to  the 
home  of  another  scholar  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  absence,  the  boy  came  back 
and  reported  the  absentee  very  sick  with  'mutton  fever'.  Intermittent  had 
proved  too  much  for  the  reporter's  memory:  hence  the  abbreviation. 

A  few  days  since  we  heard  the  following:  "  Miss  Smith,  may  I  go  home? 
My  head  feels  queer,  and  every  thing  is  upside  down  to  me."  "  Yes,  Willie, 
go'."  'T  is  a  pity  we  can  not  all  escape  from  school  when  things  get  '  upside 
down '  to  us. 

One  of  our  teachers,  puzzled  as  to  how  she  should  dispose  of  the  numerous 
floral  offerings  brought  her  from  time  to  time,  and  desirous  of  making  her 
school-room  as  cheerful  as  possible,  proposed  to  her  scholars,  one  Friday  even- 
ing, that  they  should  each  bring  a  little  money  on  the  following  Monday,  to 
help  buy  a  ca.K  for  the  teacher's  table.  Imagine  her  consternation  on  hearing, 
soon  after,  that  one  of  her  scholars,  a  little  German  boy,  had  exclaimed  imme- 
diately on  reaching  home,  "  Oh,  mother,  I  must  have  five  cents  Monday  to  buy 
the  teacher  a  waist!" 

Venality  of  the  Age. — A  little  boy  in  this  city,  on  being  called  up  to  receive 
punishment  for  his  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  pathetically  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  Mr.  B.,  do  n't,  please  do  n't,  I  '11  give  joujive  cents  if  you  won't." 

A  TEACHER  in  one  of  our  large  schools,  while  conducting  an  examination, 
asked,  among  other  questions,  the  following:  "Why  is  the  pronoun  'she' 
applied  to  a  ship?"  To  which  one  of  the  boys  rendered  the  following  answer: 
"  Because  the  rigging  costs  more  than  the  hull." 

Query  6. —  While  Wade  of  Ohio  is  acting  as  President  of  the  Senate,  does  he 
lose  his  voting  power  on  ordinary  questions?  or,  does  Ohio  virtually  lose  a 
vote  while  he  holds  his  present  position?  h.  l.  b. 

7. —  In  Tennyson's  Princess,  third  part,  we  read  — 
"But  I 
An  eagle,  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere." 
What  does  it  mean?  h.  l.  b. 


PERSONAL. 


James  Ckuikshank,  LL.D.,  issues  his  valedictory  in  the  September  number  of 
the  New-York  Teacher,  which  has  been  merged  in  the  American  Educational 
Monthly. 

Prof.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  author  of  Upham's  Mental  Philosoj^hy,  and  of  sev- 
eral religious  works  of  rare  excellence,  has  resigned  the  professorshiji  which 
he  has  so  long  held  in  Bowdoin  College,  and  removes  to  Kennebunkport,  Me. 

A.  M.  Gow,  former  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  well  known  to  the 
teachers  of  this  state,  has  removed  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  to  take  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  We  deeply  regret  that  Mr.  Gow  has 
removed  from  our  state,  but  we  can  tell  the  good  people  of  Evansville,  and  of 
Indiana,  that  they  have  gained  a  zealous,  active  and  efficient  worker  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  one  thoroughly  prepared  for  his  work.  He  is  the 
right  man  for  them,  as  we  doubt  not  they  will  find  for  themselves. 

C.  C.  Hutchinson,  recently  princij^al  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  of  Spring- 
field, succeeds  Mr.  BoltwoodatGriggsville,  Mr.  B.  going  to  Princeton, —  whence 
he  speaks  for  himself.  ,. 

W.  BuRGETT,  Principal  of  the  Fourth-Ward  School  of  Springfield,  takes  charge 
of  the  schools  of  Carlinville,  at  a  good  salary. 

E.  H.  Phelps  has  resigned  his  position  as  Principal  of  the  Fourth-District 
School  in  Peoria,  and  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Canton, 
111.     Salary  $1200  for  nine  months'  school. 

C.  L.  Nettleton,  lately  Principal  of  Lee  Centre  Academy,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Sublette  High  School. 

S.  M.  Dickey,  the  efiicieni  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Fulton,  has  been 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  at  Charleston,  111.,  at  a  salary  of  $1700. 
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Jephthah  Hobbs,  for  some  years  past  of  Kansas,  Edgar  Co.,  111.,  has  removed 
to  Clinton,  Indiana. 

M.  F.  Button,  County  Superintendent  of  Henderson  county,  died  Aug.  27th, 
of  consumption.  Mr.  Button  was  an  efficient  superintendent,  and  the  schools 
of  the  county  have  lost  in  him  a  valuable  friend. 

M.  H.  Jamison,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  in  place  of  M.  F.  Button,  deceased, 
County  Superintendent  of  Henderson  county. 

Elijah  Gove,  Esq.,  of  Quincy,  has  recently  completed  his  gift  of  S100,000  to 
Shurtleff  College.  Would  that  other  wealthy  men  of  our  state  would  make  a 
like  use  of  a  portion  of  their  money. 


INSTITUTES. 


Bureau  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  convened  at  Princeton,  Aug.  26th. 
Mr.  A.  Ethridge,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  presided.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  teachers  were  enrolled,  and  every,  township  but  one  in  the  county 
was  represented.  The  citizens  of  the  place  opened  their  houses,  and  enter- 
tained the  teachers  free  of  charge.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  new  High- 
School  building,  which  was  amply  supplied  with  every  thing  convenient  and 
useful.  The  daily  instruction  was  given  by  Rev.  Harry  Brickett,  of  Geneseo; 
Mr.  Powell,  of  the  Peru  High  School;  Dr.  Bement;  Dr.  Sewall,  of  Normal ; 
and  Mr.  Boltwood,  Master  of  Princeton  High  School.  Evening  lectures  were 
given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Princeton;  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  University;  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester,  of  Aurora;  and  Mr.  Boltwood. 
The  Institute  increased  in  numbers  and  interest  up  to  the  close.  A  resolution 
was  passed  indorsing  the  system  of  township  graded  schools.  Fifty-four  sub- 
scribers to  the  Teacher  were  obtained. 

Edgar  County  Institute  held  a  two-weeks  session  in  Paris,  closing  August 
30th.  Capt.  Geo.  Hunt,  County  Superintendent,  presided,  and  the  instructions 
and  daily  exercises  were  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  Hurty,  Superintendent 
of  Paris" Public  Schools.  The  instructions  were  highly  practical.  The  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  was  mainly  as  follows:  Practical  Arithmetic  and  Geogra- 
phy, by  J.  Hurty;  English  Grammar  and  Reading,  by  L.  B.  Leal;  Theory  and 
Practice,  by  N.  P.  Gates;  Vocal  Culture,  by  Jas.  Austin  ;  Analysis  of  Lang:uage, 
by  M.  Neal;  Intellectual  Arithmetic  and  Primary  Teaching,  by  Miss  Alice  E. 
Hurty  ;  Orthography,  and  method  of  teaching  the  same,  by  J.  Hurty.  Seventy- 
two  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Great  interest  in  the  exercises  was  evinced 
by  the  citizens  of  Paris.  Alter  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  appropriate  resolu- 
tions, the  session  was  closed  by  an  address  from  Prof.  Hurty. 

Coles  County. — Last  year  the  Board  of  Supervisors  made  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  teachers  of  the  county  advantages  for  drill 
and  discipline.  This  year  )io  approj^riation  was  made,  and  the  teachers  and 
County  Superintendent  had  to  '  foot  all  the  bills  '  themselves.  This  they  did 
without  grumbling,  expressing  themselves  both  able  and  willing  to  do  so  again. 
Mr.  Blake,  the  County  Superintendent,  secured  the  services  of  Profs.  Gow, 
Findley,  Hewett,  and  Gregory, — veterans  in  the  cause,  who  labored  with  great 
earnestness  and  ability  while  with  us.  The  manner  in  which  they  presented 
the  subjects  assigned  them  evinced  to  all  that  they  were  the  right  men  in  the' 
right  place.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  gentlemen,  we  were  favored  with 
the  services  of  our  neighbor  from  Paris,  whose  labors  were  properly  appre- 
ciated. During  the  time  of  the  institute  there  were  present  about  100  teachers 
— hard-working  men  and  women,  who  seemed  alive  to  their  best  interests  as 
well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils  who  may  be  placed  in  their  care.  During 
the  session,  our  instructors  favored  us  with  lectures  on  various  subjects,  which 
were  full  of  life  and  just  to  the  point.  They  were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
teachers,  and  by  the  citizens  who  were  in  attendance.  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  during  the  same  when  appropriate,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  due  (1)  to  Mr.  Blake,  County 
Superintendent,  for  his  deep  interest  and  untiring  energy  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  for 
securing  the  services  of  so  eminently-qualified  a  corps  of  instructors.    (2)  To  Profs.  Gow, 
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Findley,  Ilewett,  and  Gregory,  for  the  unremitting  zeal  they  have  manifested  as  teachers, 
and  the  incalculable  assistance  they  have  rendered  us.  fii  To  Mr.  Hurty,  of  Paris,  who  labor- 
ed so  zealously  and  efficiently  with  us  during  the  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Illinois  Teacher,  with  a  request 
that  they  be  published ;  andjthe  Secretary  is  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to  each  of 
the  above-named  teachers. 

T.  H.  Smith,  Sec. 
Boone  County  Institute  met  at  Belvidere,  Aug.  26th,  and  continued  in  session 
until  Fipday  evening,  31st.  Wm.  H.  Durham,  County  Superintendent,  presid- 
ed. To  the  Secretary,  G.  K.  Eix,  we  are  indebted  lor  a  full  and  satisfactory 
report,  which  limited  space  compels  us  to  condense.  Exercises  in  Theory  and 
Art  of  Teaching,  Phonic  Analysis,  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,  were 
conducted  by  Prof.  Hewett;  in  Gymnastics,  by  Prof.  Hurlbut;  in  Penmanship, 
by  G.  K.  Eix;  in  Arithmetical  Analysis,  by  J.  Shirtleff.  Discussions  were 
had  as  follows:  '  Cooperation  between  teachers  and  parents ',  participated  in 
by  Messrs.  Rix,  Blodgett,  Andrew,  French,  and  Hewett;  '  The  importance  to 
teachers  of  professional  literature ',  by  Messrs.  Childs,  McKee,  Wicks,  Shirt- 
leff, Hurlbut,  Edd)',  and  IleM'ett:  '  How  shall  we  teach  Morals  in  Schools?'  by 
Messrs.  French,  Nunn,  Garver,  Cohoon,  Hurlbut,  and  others.  Lectures  were 
delivered  on  '  Educational  Power ',  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Benedict;  'Pride  the  Enemy 
of  Scholarship',  by  Prof.  Hewett;  'The  Qualifications  necessary  for  a  teacher', 
by  C.  C.  Snyder;  'The  Old  and  the  New',  by  Prof.  Hewett.  Essays  were 
read  on  '  What  can  I  do?'  by  Miss'L.  Onderdonk;  'How  can  our  common 
schools  be  raised  from  their  present  low  condition  to  a  standard  of  excellence?  ', 
by  Misses  Randolph,  Gould,  Parker,  Sobiliski,  and  Mr.  Wicks;  'Habit',  by 
Miss  Spaekman  ;' Difficulties  are  Helps',  by  Miss  Rulison  ;  'Courtesies',  by 
Miss  Wiffin.  Mr.  Rix  writes:  "  It  was  the  most  profitable  institute  evep  held 
in  Boone  county.  Nearly  ninety  teachers  were  present  and  took  part  in  the 
exercises.  With  Superintendent  Durham  for  our  leader,  and  'Onward'  for 
our  motto,  we  hope  to  raise  our  schools  to  a  '  Standard  of  Excellence '.  " 

Hancock  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  Carthage,  Sept.  2,  1867.  There 
were  118  teachers  enrolled,  being  the  largest  attendance  since  the  organization 
of  the  Institute  in  1858.  Drill  exercises  were  given  each  day  in  the  branches 
taught  in  common  schools,  interspersed  with  music,  discussions,  and  essays. 
The  evenings  were  devoted  to  music,  discussions,  and  lectures.  J.  L.  Shinn, 
of  Pilot  Grove,  delivered  a  lecture  on  '  Geography  ',  and  Mr.  Andrews,  Prin- 
cipal and  Superintendent  of  the  Warsaw  Schools,  on  'Our  Work',  which  was 
listened  to  with  interest.  The  meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  cor- 
dial sympathy  of  the  citizens  and  their  attendance  upon  the  session  was  one  of 
its  pleasantesl  features.     Among  the  resolutions  adopted  are  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  present  School  Law  be  so  amended  that  teachers 
may  be  paid  quarterly. 

Sesolx'ed,  That  the  interests  of  education  demand  a  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout 
the  county ;  and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  best  efforts  toward  the  attainment  of 
that  object. 

Randolph  County. —  Egypt  awaketh  !  She  kindleth  her  fires!  She  lighteth 
her  lamps!  She  warmeth  and  illumineth  herself!  She  raiseth  herself  erect 
andmoveth!  She  is  consumed  with  a  frenzy  for  intelligence!  But  there  is 
method  in  her  madness.  Within  her  borders  she  boldeth  the  County  of  Ran- 
dolph. Strange  and  exciting  memories  gather  round  the  old  name.  A  zigzag 
flash  is  seen  in  the  sky  to  follow  that  fiery  abolition  comet  whose  surname  was 
Randolph  and  whose  Christian  name  was  John.  And  the  flash  has  struck  and 
blighted  every  green  growth  of  sympathy  with  slavery  and  slave  interests  in 
the  Randolph  of  Egypt.  And  Sparta,  the  hero's  talisman  for  twenty-five  cen- 
turies, the  name  whose  sharp,  explosive  ring  as  it  passes  from  the  lips  is  a  type 
of  its  history,  stands  in  the  midst.  Nursing  in  her  people  the  sterner  and 
manlier  virtues  of  the  mind,  driving  back  from  her  borders  the  Army  of  'Ar- 
dent Spirits'  which  have  carried  desolation  tt)  so  many  hearthstones,  and 
marred  the  intellectual  and  moral  beauties  of  so  many  towns,  she  presents  a 
spectacle  on  which  good  men  must  be  glad  to  look.  "  We  must  educate!  We 
must  educate!  or  we  must  perish  by  our  own  prosperity,"  has  been  shouted 
through  the  mighty  West,  and  Randolph,  with  her  Sparta,  has  caught  up  the 
cry,  and  in  rousing  earnest  has  set  herself  at  the  work.  Several  meetings  of 
teachers  have  been  heretofore  held,  whose  proceedings  were  of  a  desultory 
character  and  whose  sessions  were  brief.  During  four  days  of  the  last  week  in 
August  an  institute  was  held  with  a  regularly-executed  programme.     On  Tuee- 
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day  morning  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  High-School  room,  which  seated 
comfortably  about  75  persons.  In  the  afternoon  the  same  room  was  so  uncom- 
fortably filled  as  to  make  an  adjournment  to  the  church,  which  had  been  se- 
cured for  lectures,  necessary.  During  the  remainder  of  the  week  from  150  to 
250  persons  were  present  during  the  day  sessions,  and  the  room  was  steadily 
crowded  at  the  evening  lectures.  Exercises  consisted  of  drills  in  Orthography, 
Eeading,  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  English  Gram- 
mar. Classes  were  formed  at  the  opening  of  the  Institute  in  most  of  these 
branches,  who  were  jirovided  with  books  and  regularly  prepared  the  lessons  on 
which  the  drill  took  place.  Discussions,  in  addition  to  these  drills,  also  essays, 
poems,  and  orations  by  the  younger  teachers  of  the  county,  made  up  the  ex- 
ercises. The  County  Superintendents  of  Perry,  Washington  and  Monroe 
counties  were  present,  with  manj^  teachers  from  those  counties;  prominent 
among  whom  were  Prof.  Coan  and  Miss  Eastman,  from  Washington  county, — 
the  latter  of  whom  is  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke.  Mr.  Blair,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Perry  Co.,  is  a  solid,  manly  farmer,  with  a  head  as  level  and  clear  As 
Grant's;  a  lively  and  appreciative  intelligence  in  his  eye;  few  words  on  his 
lips,  but  charged  with  pertinency  and  common  sense,  and  always  clearly  and 
handsomely  spoken.  If  any  body  wants  a  sound  view  of  second-grade  cer-" 
tificates,  I  advise  him  to  wri'te  to  Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Hillman,  the  Superintendent 
of  Washington  county,  is  a  Methodist  minister,  whose  educational  zeal  might 
well  be  supposed  to  have  been  transferred  from  the  proverbially  enthusiastic 
pulpit  of  that  denomination.  He  is  wide  awake  and  hard  working,  his  spirit 
being  more  than  a  match  for  his  body.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of 
Monroe  county,  is  a  sharp,  shreM'd  lawyer,  who  is  smart  enough  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  get  his  teachers  out  at  an  institute.  Lectures  were  delivered  each 
evening  during  the  week,  as  follows:  On  Monday  evening  by  Rev.  Todd;  on 
Tuesday  evening,  by  Mr.  Eaymond,  of  Alton,— subject,  'A  Practical  Educa- 
tion'; on  Wednesday  evening,  by  Judge  Underwood,  of  Belleville, —  subject, 
'Results  of  Education';  on  Thursday  evening,  by  Major  J.  B.  Merwin,  of  St. 
Louis, —  subject,  'Realities':  on  Friday  evening,  by  President  Edwards, —  sub- 
ject, '  The  Parties  to  Educational  Progress  '.  The  County  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Malone,  and  the  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Nicolls,  Mr.  John 
Hood,  and  Mr.  Saml.  Hood,  are  deserving  of  great  praise  for  their  efficient 
management,  on  which  the  success  of  the  institute  largelj^  depended.  All  ex- 
pressed earnestly  and  with  emphasis  that  the  week  had  been  a  '  field  week  '  in 
the  work  of  educational  development  through  the  county.  Buckle. 

Peoria  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  annual  session  at  Princeville, 
Aug.  27th  —  30th.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Gregory,  Regent  of  the  In- 
dustrial University  ;  IST.  E.  Worthingtou,  County  Superintendent;  and  H.  W. 
Snow,  of  the  Chicago  High  School.  Those  who  were  in  attendance  speak  of  it 
as  being  one  of  the  best  institutes  ever  held  in  the  county.  A  large  number  of 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination,  and  84  per  cent,  passed 
creditably.  Our  excellent  Superintendent,  N.  E.  Worthington,  is  very  popular 
among  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  and  under  his  care  the  condition 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  county  is  rapidly  improving.  The  usual  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  thanking  the  lecturers  for  their  assistance,  and  the  citizens 
for  their  hospitality;  also,  recommending  the  Illinois  Teacher.  Over  100 
teachers  were  in  attendance.     The  next  session  will  be  held  in   Brinifield.      h. 

Clark  County  Institute  held  its  annual  session  at  Marshall,  commencing 
Thursday,  Sept.  5th,  and  continuing  three  days.  The  session  was  one  of  unu- 
■ual  interest.  About  75  teachers  were  in  attendance.  James  Dawson,  County 
Sup't  of  Schools,  acted  as  presiding  officer,  and  W.  C.  Griffith  was  elected 
Secretary.  The  several  methods  of  teaching  the  Alphabet  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClure;  among  the  number  were  the  book  method,  the  block  method, 
the  phonetic  method,  teaching  by  cards,  and  printing  on  the  black-board. 
The  last  method  he  suggested  as  being  the  best,  but  recommended  that  the 
phonic  method  be  combined  with  it.  Mr.  J.  L.  Rj'an  presented  an  exercise 
on  Oral  Spelling;  he  recommends  the  plan  of  having  pupils  pronounce  the 
word  before  spelling,  then  pronounce  each  successive  syllable,  and  lastly  pro- 
nounce the  word  with  the  falling  inflection.  The  exercise  in  Phonic  Analysis 
was  conducted  by  W.  C.  Griffith,  with  a  thorough  drill  in  the  elementary  sounds 
of  the  language.  Mr.  J.  L.  Ryan  introduced  the  subject  of  Practical  Arith- 
metic, calling  attention  to  the  diflferent  systems  of  notation,  and   showing   the 
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manner  in  which  numeration  should  be  taught.  Introductory  Grammar  was 
presented  by  James  Dawson,  County  iSuperiutendeut  of  Schools.  He  would 
present  objects  to  children  as  we  find  them  in  nature:  would  develop  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  of  children  by  giving  oral  illustrations  of  objects;  would  have 
them  spend  one-half  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  grammar  in  writing  the 
language.  The  subject  of  Grammar  was  further  lu-esented  by  Mr.  .J.  L.  Ryan 
and  Prof.  Hurty.  The  subject  of  Intellectual  and  Practical*  Arithmetic  waa 
conducted  by  Prof.  Hurty  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  manner.  Mr.  A. 
McClure  presented  his  method  of  teaching  Primary  Geography.  He  begins  by 
teaching  the  largest  divisions  of  land  and  water.  He  first  gives  the  general 
outlines,  then  enters  into  detail.  He  also  gave  an  exercise  in  Written  Spelling. 
He  recommends  the  plan  of  requiring  pupils  to  correct  their  own  errors.  Mrs. 
Mariah  Archer  presented  her  plan  of  teaching  Primary  Reading.  Writing 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Eldrid.  Reading  was  introduced  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  H.  2>rorman.  On  Friday  evening.  Prof.  J.  Hurty  delivered 
an  address  in  the  Congregational  Church.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  much 
interest  was  manifested  by  all.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  establishing 
Teachers'  Institutes,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teaching,  and 
the  awakening  of  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  Mr.  A.  Mc- 
Clure presented  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  and  showed  himself  a  master 
workman.  Mr.  W.  H.  Poak,ofthe  Normal  University  of  Ohio,  and  Prof. 
VanCleve,  the  Lightning  Calculator,  were  in  attendance  upon  the  Institute 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  and  rendered  themselves  highly  useful. 
The  gymnastic  exercises  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Hurty.  The  Institute  was 
a  perfect  success,  and  will  be  productive  of  much  good;  it  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  our  school  afi'airs.  Rev.  D.  Andrews  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Institute,  and  by  his  hints  and  suggestions  rendered 
himself  a  useful  member.  The  committee  on  criticisms  reported  on  each  suc- 
cessive half-day.  [A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  omit. —  Ed.] 

Lasallk  County. — We  copy  from  the  Peru  Herald  the  following  report,  from 
the  County  Superintendent,  of  the  Normal  Class  recently  held  in  that  city. 

"On  Monday,  Aug.  5th,  according  to  appointment,  a  number  of  teachers  met 
at  the  Public  School  House  in  Peru,  and  organized  themselves  into  a  Normal 
Class,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Powell,  Principal  of  the  Peru  Public 
School — a  gentleman  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  their  work.  The  Superintendent  is  highly 
gratified  with  the  success  that  crowned  this  first  ettbrt  iu  Lasalle  county  at 
normal  instruction.  The  response  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  the  call  was 
in  a  high  degree  satisfactory.  The  drill  continued  two  weeks.  Its  main  pur- 
pose was  to  develop  the  best  and  most  successful  methods  of  school  teaching  and 
mana<icment.  To  this  end  the  principal  delivered  every  morning  a  lecture  on 
school  management,  indicating  the  various  duties  of  the  teacher  and  the  best 
methods  of  reaching  desired  results.  On  each  morning  after  the  delivery  of 
a  lecture,  the  class  was  required  to  reproduce  it.  To  this  work  one  hour  each 
day  was  allotted.  The  pupils  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  criticism,  and  the  exer- 
cise proved  highly  i)rofitable  as  well  as  entertaining.  Half  an  hour  was  devoted 
to  each  recitation,  and  the  modus  operandi  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  teachers  to  follow.  Thus  our  teaching  approaches  system,  and  we  have 
a  mark  at  which  we  are  aiming.  During  the  second  week  we  had  assistance 
in  the  school-room,  and  a  public  lecture  from  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Sup't  of  the 
Chicago  City  Schools.  Mr.  Baker,  Principal  of  the  Kinzie  School,  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  Clark,  Sup't  of  the  Ottawa  schools,  took  part  in  the  exercises,  and 
taught  classes  in  Arithmetic.  Mr.  Splittstosser,  of  Peru,  instructed  in  Pen- 
manship. The  class  numbered  74  members.  We  earnestly  hope  they  will 
cooperate  with  us  in  raising  the  standard.  We  can  have  competent  teachers  ?/ 
we  demand  them.  We  do  demand  competency  iu  all  other  avocations.  Why 
should  we  not  in  school-teaching?  How  long  shall  we  continue  to  intrust  such 
momentous  interests  as  the  education  of  our  children  to  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  spend  neither  time  nor  money  in  qualifying  themselves  for  the  work? 
Let  directors  of  schools  make  qualifications  and  fitness,  and  not  cheapness  of 
wages,  the  test.  As  a  general  rule,  our  cheapest  schools  are  those  that  cost  us 
the  most  money,  and  our  dearest  are  those  that  cost  us  the  least. 

J.  M.  Day,  School  Superintendent. 
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State  Normal  University. —  The  numbers  for  the  present  year  —  the  one 
just  begun  —  are  niueh  larger  than  ever  before.  In  the  Normal  department 
there  are  305  students  noxo present, —  an  excess  of  65  over  any  previous  attend- 
ance. In  the  entire  institution  there  are  about' 850, —  an  excess  of  about  250 
over  any  previous  figures.  The  graduating  class  consists  of  20, —  an  excess  of 
5  over  any    previous   year.     The  Higii  School   contains  85  pupils,  which  is  a 

very  large  increase The  State  Institute  numbers  on   its  catalogue  255  names. 

The  character  of  the  main  body  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  confessedly 
high, —  many  being  principals  of  important  schools.  There  were  also  in 
regular  attendance,  as  working  members,  several  County  Superintendents, 
So  much  were  they  interested  in  the  work  done  that  they  voted  to  publish,  in 
full,  the  exercises  of  the  Institute,  in  book  lorm;  and  some  $500  was  raised  for 
defraying  the  expense.     Mr.  Nason,  of  Peoria,  is  now  printing  the  book.     x. 

Chicago. —  The  schools  opened  Sept.  2d,  crowded  to  their  fullest  capacity, 
with  hundreds,  we  might  almost  say  thousands,  sent  away  for  want  of  sufficient 
accommodations.  But  there  is  a  brighter  prospect  in  the  distance.  The 
*  Dore  School '  will  be  ready,  with  accommodations  for  1000,  by  Jan.  1st,  and 
three  other  houses,  respectively  named  the  'Carpenter',  '  Holden ',  and 
'Hayes'  Schools,  will  be  occupied  during  the  year,  each  furnishing  about  1000 
Beats.  The  Board  of  Education  are  still  pressing  forward.  They  have  recently 
asked  the  Common  Council  for  $150,000   additional  for  outlay   in  school    pur- 

|)6se3 High  School. —  The  corps  of  instructors  is  enlarged  to  correspond  with 

the  increase  of  pupils.  The  new  members  are  0.  S.  Westcott,  Teacher  of 
Mathematics,  vice  Carol  Gaytes,  resigned;  H.  W.  Snow  in  the  chair  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  in  place  of  John  G.  R.  McElroy,  resigned;  Henry 
F.  Monroe  and  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Teachers  of  Latin  and  Mathematics,  re- 
spectively. Mr.  Westcott  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  best  scholars  and 
most  enthusiastic  teachers  in  the  state.  He  leaves  the  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Lockport  for  his  present  position.  The  other  gentlemen  named  have  been 
chosen  for  their  ability  and  successful  experience  as  educators.  A  course  has 
been  established,  especially  for  preparation  to  enter  college,  to  extend  through 
three  years.     With  the  new  year  this  institution  takes  a    step    forward   toward 

becoming  a  college  proper Gravitnar  Schools. —  Leslie  Lewis  has  been  elected 

Principal  of  the  Dearborn  School,  to  succeed  D.  S.  Wentworth,  who  resigned 
to  accept  the  priucipalship  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  Other  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  as  follows:  Euiily  A.  Chapman,  assistant  in 
Elizabeth-Street  Primary  School;  Fannie  Griffin,  assistant  in  Dearborn  School; 
Mary  P.  Chatterton,  assistant  in  the  Dearborn  School ;  Lizzie  A.  Kendall,  as- 
sistant in  the  Newberry  School;  Henrietta  A.  Bingham,  assistant  in  the  Jones 
School ;  Julia  E.  Paddock,  assistant  in  the  Jones  School ;  Sophrone  H.  Stevens 
and  Lizzie  A.  Bailey,  assistants  in  the  Kinzie  School ;  Flora  E.  Green,  assistant 
in  the  Franklin  School ;  Louisa  Burcky,  assistant  in  the  Moseley  School ;  Ida  G. 
Lum  and  Agnes  Magee,  assistants  in  the  Newberry  School ;  Helen  M.  Waite, 
assistant  in  the  Wells  School;  Lizzie  Reeder  and  Elizabeth  Hillock,  assistants 
in  the  Haven  School ;  Eva  M.  Ross  and  Augusta  E.  Anderson,  assistants  in  the 
Bridgeport  School ;  Mary  E.  Hennessey,  assistant  in  the  Elizabeth-Street  Pri- 
mary School,  and  Emma   Thompson,  assistant   in  the   Rolling-Mill    Primary 

School Citi/  Institute. —  Organization:     Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  number 

of  teachers,  the  High-School  hall  has  become  too  small  for  the  assembling  of 
them  all  in  one  body.  Consequently  a  change  of  programme  in  the  Monthly 
Institute  was  made  necessary.  The  first  hour  will  be  occupied  hereafter  in 
class  instruction  of  each  grade  in  its  section  room,  in  the  form  of  a  recitation 
upon  some  subject  previously  assigned  from  the  Oral  Course,  the  conductor  of 
the  exercise  being  appointed  by  the  Superintendent.  Each  instructor  is  held 
responsible  for  all  the  instruction  upon  a  given  subject.  Topics  were  assigned 
to  all  the  teachers  of  the  High  School  and  to  the  Principals  of  the  Grammar 
Schools.  The  instruction  is  calculated  to  be  of  a  more  advanced  character 
than  that  given  by  the  teachers  to  their  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  tributary 
to  their  school-work.  The  second  hour  will  be  devoted,  as  heretofore,  to  prac- 
tical exercises  upon  thfe  work  of  therespective  grades  in  the  school-room.    The 


first  iHstitute  was  addressed  by  Geo.  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  upon  the  sul>ject  'Sell-made  Men'.  The  Institute  adopted  an  ex- 
pression of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Miss  Maggie  E.  James,  until  recently  ai 
teacher  in  the  Dearborn  School.     She  died  during  vacation. 

The  Cook  County  Normal,  School,  in  charge  of  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Esq., 
has  commenced  with  an  attendance  of  about  thirty  pupils,  most  of  whom  have 
had  some  experience  as  teachers.  In  the  Model  School  in  connection  with  it 
are  taught  the  studies  of  the  common  and  the  high  school.  So  pros])eroua 
a  beginning  was  not  anticipated  by  its  mo«t  ardent  friends. 

Springfield. — The  schools  of  this  city  cpened  Monday,  Sept.  2d,  with  a  large 
increase  of  scholars.  The  Kchool-building^  are  all  crowded,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  most  efficient  year.      The  following  new  .teachers  have  been  ap- 

Jointed:  In  the  1st  Ward,  James  0.  Sampson,  Principal;  2d  Ward,  Miss  E.  F. 
ones,  assistant;  3d  Ward,  Miss  E.  F.  Adams;  4th  Ward,  J.  C.  Bennett,  Prinr 
cipal,  and  Miss  E.  Humphrey,  assistant.  In  the  Colored  School,  Miss  Mary 
J.  Sell  has  been  appointed  Principal  and  Miss  Ella  H.  Mosely,  assistant.  The 
annual  report  of  A.  M.  Brooks,  Esq.,  City  Superintendent,  for  the  year  1866-'7 
has  just  been  issued,  in  a  very  neat  pamphlet  of  75  pages.  We  give  some  items 
from  it.  The  whole  number  (if  pupils  enrolled  is  2,870;  average  number  be- 
longing, 20.31;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94.2;  per  cent,  of  tardiness,  .38.  From 
last  year  there  has  been  a  gain  of  318  in  the  number  enrolled,  319  in  the  num- 
ber belonging,  320  in  the  average  attendance,  and  1.2  per  cent,  in  attendance. 
There  are  1}2  tardinesses  to  each  pupil.  Last  year  there  were  3>2  tardinesses  to  a 
pupil  in  Chicago,  3  in  Indianapolis,  and  5  in  Cleveland.  Using  the  Chicago 
rules,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  1865-'6  is  94.2,  being  better  than  any  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  country,  excepting  Cincinnati,  which  had  94.3.  But 
comparing  the  number  altejiding  with  the  whole  number  enrolled,  which  really 
seems  to  be  the  true  way  of  estimating,  and  to  afford  the  only  correct  means  of 
comparison,  for  the  same  years  we  tind  the  per  cent,  to  be  —  Boston,  70;  St. 
Louis,  62;  Cin<;?innati,  67.6;  Ft.  Wayne,  65;  Cleveland,  64;  Chicago,  54.6;  De- 
troit, 61;  New  York,  41;  Indianapolis,  49.4;  Toledo,  59;  Springfield,  66.7.  The 
average  number  attending  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  8  years. 
The  report  contains  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  author 
and  the  city.  We  may  liere  state  that  in  two  classes  of  the  High  School  —  the 
Middle  and  the  Senior  —  there  was  no  tardiness  during  the  entire  year.  We 
think  that  is  doing  pretty  well. 

Jacksonville. — The  Journal  says  of  the  Washington  High  School,  recently 
erected  from  the  plans  of  Jlr.  Randall,  of  Chicago, — The  building  is  a  com- 
plete success,  and  demonstrates  in  every  angle  and  cornice,  in  its  every  tower 
and  window,  how  much  better  it  is  to  erect  handsome,  and  withal  tastelul 
buildings  for  school  purposes,  than  the  gloomy  and  prison-like  structures  which 
are  usually  erected  for  school-houses.  It  is  built  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
handsome  lot,  in  the  south  part  of  town,  some  two  acres,  we  should  suppose,  in 
extent,  which  will  furnish  ample  play-grounds  to  the  young  people  who  at- 
tend, and  not  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  annoy  neighbors  by  trespassing 
upon  their  grounds  during  play-hours.  The  granting  to  the  young  people 
gufficieut  play-room  seems  to  us  to  be  a  particularly  wise  arrangement  of  those 
having  the  matter  in  charge.  The  building  itself  might  be  said  to  be  of  a 
Franco-American  style  of  architecture,  and  it  is  a  fine-looking  structure,  stand- 
ing upon  its  foundations  as  if  it  was  proud  of  itself,  and  having  none  of  the 
dumpy  appearance  which  so  often  characterizes  American  buildings.  It  fronts 
the  west,  on  which  side  is  the  grand  entrance, —  a  firm  Jlight  of  stone  steps, 
flanked  by  broad  marble  balustrades,  leading  to  the  arched  doorway.  Over 
the  second-story  window  is  a  marble  tablet  with  this  inscription  upon  it: 
"  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL — ERECTED  1866."  Enter  the  broad  hall,  at  the  cud  of 
which  is  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  second  story,  and  opening  a  door  at 
your  right,  you  find  yourself  in  a  well-lighted  school-room,  containing  about 
forty  of  Sherwood's  patent  double  desks,  seeminglj'  intended,  by  their  size,  for 
little  folks.  The  teacher's  platform  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  room.  Across  the 
front  hall  is  another  room  exactly  similar  to  this,  save  that  the  desks  are 
single  ones.  Passing  through  hat-rooms  at  the  east  end  of  this  room  which  we 
have  described,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  hall  which  passes  through  the  building 
from  north  to  south,  and  into  which  the  side  entrances,  belonging  respectively^ 
to  the   boys'  and  girls'  departments,  fntpr,  apd   frPH)    wbif h  »  flig:ht  pf  stair* 
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leads  to  the  second  story.  Entering  through  another  door,  we  see  a  room  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  story  of  the  L  of  the  building.  The  rooms  in 
the  second  story  are  exactly  similar  to  those  in  the  first,  each  of  them  contain- 
ing about  forty  of  the  Sherwood  desks.  The  third  story  is  set  apart  for  the 
high-school  department,  the  principal's  room  extending  across  the  building 
from  north  to  south,  and  occupying  as  much  space  as  two  of  the  rooms  in  the 
other  stories.  This  room  is  designed  for  boys,  the  room  for  young  ladies  being 
across  the  hall,  and  consisting  of  the  third  story  of  the  L  aforementioned.  The 
large  tower,  which  is  in  the  angle  of  the  main  building  and  the  L  on  the  north 
Bide,  extends  to  a  considerable  length  above  the  main  building,  and  is  furnished 
Avith  a  French  roof,  and  an  observatory  at  its  apex  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
balustrade.  In  the  opposite  angle,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  building,  is  a 
smaller  tower,  which  is  used  as  a  smoke-stack  for  the  furnaces  in  the  cellar, 
and  into  which  the  foul  air  from  the  various  rooms  will  be  conducted  by  venti- 
lators. The  arrangements  for  heating  and  ventilation  seem  complete.  Indeed, 
from  its  stone  foundation  to  its  slate  roof,  the  building  seems  to  be  just  what  it 
should  be,  and  will  prove  a  lasting  credit  to  Jacksonville.  Its  cost  will  proba- 
bly be  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars;  and  the  money  could  not  be  spent 
in  a  better  manner.  Prof.  Wilkenson,  who  comes  well  recommended  from  the 
East,  takes  charge  of  this  new  edifice,  as  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and 
general  Supervisor  of  the  schools  in  the  city. 

Decatur. — We  met  friend  Gastman,  this  summer,  up  in  the  New  Dominion, 
— as  he  was  going  East  to  see  and  be  seen;  and  he  told  us  of  the  new  school- 
house,  into  which  they  were  introducing  the  Ruttan  System  of  Warming  and 
Ventilation.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  practical  subjects  that  can  be 
brought  before  our  readers,  and  we  ask  him  to  give  us  an  outline  of  the  plan 
and  of  its  practical  working. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  New  Jersey  Normal  School. —  We  have  received  the  following  items  re- 
specting this  institution  from  Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  Principal  of  the  school,  and 
well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  countrj'.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  under  his  charge,  and  to  see  that  New 
Jersey  schools  will  be  supplied,  to  so  great  an  extent,  with  teachers  imbued 
with  his  spirit.  The  State  Normal  School  opens  with  a  larger  number  than 
have  ever  before  been  in  attendance  at  one  time.  There  are  136  pupils  in  the 
Normal  department,  144  in  the  boys'  department  of  the  Model  School,  and  193 
in  the  young  ladies'  department, —  total  473.  The  Farnum  Preparatory  school 
at  Beverly  likewise  ojiens  with  about  60  per  cent,  above  its  usual  attendance  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  having  181.  The  prospects  are  that  the  Beverly  school 
this  term  will  reach  200,  and  the  Trenton  school  go  considerably  above  500.  In 
view  of  an  unexpected  increase  in  the  number  of  boarding  pupils,  the  trustees, 
during  the  vacation,  fitted  up  for  this  purpose  the  large  double  building  adjoin- 
ing the  former  boarding-house;  but  both  buildings  are  completely  filled,  and 
are  unable  to  accommodate  all  who  are  applying.  There  are  126  young  ladies 
now  boarding  at  the  hall.  The  average  age  of  the  class  admitted  to  the 
Normal  School  is  nearly  19. 

CoNNECTiicuT. — The  Legislature  at  its  recent  session,  by  some  one  of  the 
tricks  of  legerdemain  known  to  the  initiated,  voted  no  appropriation  to  the 
Normal  School,  and  the  school  is  now  closed.  We  trust  it  will  be  revived  in 
due  time.  Connecticut  is  far  enough  behind  in  respect  to  free  public-education, 
without  an}"  extra  effort  in  that  direction. 

New  York, —  The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  session  at  Au- 
burn, commencing  July  23d,  and  continuing  three  days.  Dr.  Cruikshank,  for 
eleven  years  editor  of  the  Teacher,  resigned  his  office,  and  the  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  was  referred  reported  in  favor  of  placing  the  financial  man- 
agement in  the  hands  of  some  responsible  person  while  the  Association  retains 
the  control  of  its  columns.  A  board  of  eleven  editors  was  elected.  The  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Teacher  contains  a  brief  valedictory  from  Dr.  Cruik- 
shank, and  the  announcement  that  it  is  to  be  continued;  but  we  since  learn 
that  it  is  merged  in  the  American  Educational  Monthly The  University  Con- 
vocation met  at  Albany,  August  6,  and  was  of  unusual  interest,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  brief  report  in  the  Teacher. 
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England. — In  1866  there  were  granted  for  building,  enlarging,  and  improving 
schools,  130  grants,  amounting  to  £24,222  s2SdU.  The  number  of  institutions 
assisted  was  8,753,  embracing  12,130  departments,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  1,039,183.  On  the  days  of  inspection  there  were  1,264,829  scholars  present. 
The  numer  of  teachers  was  11,871. 

France. — "40,000  teachers  have  opened,  during  the  past  year,  32,.383  gratuit- 
ous night  schools,  attended  by  823,000  adult  scholars.  Above  one-third  of 
these  were  uninstructed,  of  whom  but  23,000  left  the  school  as  ignorant  as  they 
entered,  whereas  800,000  made  commendable  progress  -in  knowledge.  13,000 
teachers  have  given  their  time  and  energy  gratuitously^  to  these  schools,  9,000 
of  whom  have  spent  235,000  francs  of  their  small  salaries  in  the  good  work, 
while  10,000  municipal  councils  have  subscribed  near  2,000,000  of  francs  to  the 
work.  A  competitive  examination  of  the  adult  classes  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1865,  the  subject  for  composition  having  been  inclosed  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope and  forwarded  to  each  teacher.  1267  compositions  were  sent  to  the 
Inspector:  317  of  these  were  written  without  a  single  fault.  On  the  11th  of 
Feb.,  1866,  the  number  of  competitors  was  trebled,  and  numbered  4,880:  900 
compositions  were  sent  up  without  a  single  error.  On  the  27th  of  Feb.,  1867, 
5,159  adults — all  either  laborers  or  mechanics — sent  up  compositions,  of  which 
1,409  were  faultless." 

Chili. — A  writer  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  says  ''  Education  is  making  pro- 
gress in  Chili  under  the  care  of  an  enlightened  "government.  The  population 
of  the  country  is  about  1,500,000,  and  the  attendance  at  all  schools,  public  and 
private,  is  about  50,000.  A  much  larger  number  of  persons  can  read,  however, 
than  one  would  imagine  from  these  figures.  We  presume  the  average  period 
of  attendance  at  school  is  very  short,  which  makes  the  quantum  of  education, 
such  as  it  is,  suffice  for  a  much  larger  number  of  inhabitants  than  it  ought  to 
do.  The  better  class  in  Chili  are  tolerably  well  educated.  In  Santiago  there 
is  a  respectable  university,  an  institute  or  high  school,  and  a  theological  semi- 
nary— the  last  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  or  Ultramontanes,  and  de- 
signed to  prepare  a  priesthood  for  the  service  of  the  national  church.  It  is 
but  poorly  attended,  and  throughout  the  country  the  altar  is  in  a  great  measure 
served  by  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  Irish  priests.  The  university  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  studj-  of  law  and  medicine.  A  high  classical  or  mathematical 
curriculum  is  not  insisted  on,  nor,  we  apprehend,  is  it  obtainable.  The  rector 
of  the  university,  is  Pon  Andres  Bello,  a  line  old  man,  now  nearly  ninety  years 
of  age,  a  scholar  of  some  eminence,  a  poet,  and  once  an  abfe  diplo'matist. 
Venezuelian  by  birth,  he  followed  his  celebrated  countryman,  Bolivar,  and 
during  the  wars  of  the  Independence  was  resident  in  Europe  as  secretary  to  the 
representatives  of  some  of  the  rebellious  provinces,  then  embryo  republics. 
He  has  lived  to  see  the  honorable  labors  of  his  ardent  youth  larg"ely  repaid  in 
the  advancing  civilization  of  the  m.ajority  of  the  South-American  States.  Bel- 
lo's  Commentary  on  Public  Law  is  known  and  appreciated  wherever  the  Span- 
ish language  is  spoken.  His  Latin  Grammar  is  also  an  admirable  text-book. 
Amongst  the  women  of  Chili,  education  is  not  so  well  attended  to,  nor  so  widely 
disseminated  as  amongst  men.  In  the  art  of  writing  the  fair  sex  is  particularly 
deficient,  the  epistles  of  a  Chilian  lady,  as  compared  with  the  notes  of  an  ac- 
complished English  woman,  being  like  the  production  of  a  country  servant- 
girl.  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  polish  and  refinement  of  manner  amongst 
the  better  families  in  the  Chilian  capital.  Music  is  very  generally  studied, 
and  many  of  the  young  ladies  render  the  operas  of  Verdi'  and  Bellini  with  a 
power  and  skill  rarely  found  in  non-professional  circles." 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

(')  The  various  editions  of  Dickons  are  appearing  with  great  regularity.  We 
have  before  commended  the  Diamond  Edition,  as  being  very  neatly  got  up, 
printed  with  type,  though  fine,  of  wonderful  clearness  and  beauty,  which  can 
be  read  with  less  difficulty  than   manv   books   we  hav*-  Been   of  much  coarser 
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print,  and,  in  addition,  exceeding  portable,  which  is  a  crowning  excellence  to 
the  teacher,  so  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  call  this  the  Teacher's  Edition. 
The  admirer  of  Dickens  —  as  who  is  not?  —  may  now  secure  the  works  of  his 
favorite  author  in  a  form  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  also  to  the  pocket,  for  the 
Illustrated  Edition,  in  green  morocco  cloth,  with  a  gold  medallion  portrait  of 
the  author,  costs  but  $1.60  per  volume,  while  an  edition  precisely  similar  in 
respect  to  printing  and  paper,  but  without  the  plates  and  bound  in  crimson 
morocco  cloth,  is  sold  at  $1.25  per  volume.  Nicholas  Nickleby  we  have  always 
thought  one  of  the  best  of  Dickens's  works.  It  especially  appeals  to  teachers, 
too;  for  does  it  not  tell  of  Doth(;boys' Hall,  and  Squeers,  the  master  thereof? 
We  might  object  to  his  portraiture  of  the  school-master  —  as  we  might  also  to 
Scott's;  but,  after  all,  they  typifiy  a  certain  class  who  have  crawled  into  the 
teachers'  profession,  of  whom  we  are  all  trying  to  get  rid. 

(2)  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  propose  to  publish  under  this  title,  in  cheap  and 
attractive  form,  a  collection  of  short  Stories,  Sketches,  Tales,  etc.  They  say 
"  It  is  not  intended  to  limit  this  collection  to  English  literature.  It  will  em- 
brace, by  competent  translations,  the  best  and  most  characteristic  short  stories 
of  all  languages.  While  having  in  view  the  idea  of  making  this  collection 
valuable  as  a  repertory  of  choice  fiction,  the  publishers  have  in  mind  the  great 
need  of  the  traveling  public  for  a  class  of  reading  that  shall  answer  for  amuse- 
ment in  the  rail-car  or  on  the  steamboat."  The  initial  number  contains  stories 
by  De  Quincey,  Hawthorne,  Theodore  Wihthrop,  Thomas  Hood,  and  Henry 
Spice,  each  illustrated.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  number  bears  out  its  claim  of 
Good  Stories,  and  we  doubt  not  the  succeeding  volumes  will  do  the  same.  It 
is  just  the  thin^  to  put  in  one's  pocket,  for  the  car  or  steamboat. 

(3)  In  this  beautiful  little  volume  is  contained  the  noted  Address  of  John  S.  Hart 
upon  the  '  Mistakes  of  Educated  Men'.  Originally  delivered  before  the  Stu- 
dents of  Pennsylvania  University,  at  Gettysburg,  in  1861,  its  words  of  counsel 
and  of  warning  were  felt  to  be  so  timely  that  it  was  published,  and  has  run 
through  several  editions.  As  the  previous  editions  were  exhausted,  the  pub- 
lisher has  put  it,  after  some  slight  revision  by  the  author,  into  the  present  per- 
manent shape,  in  which  we  trust  it  will  be  read  by  every  student  and  profes- 
sional man.     The  selection  from  it  in  our  pages  will  give  a  taste  of  its  quality. 

(*)  We  have  received  from  the  well-known  publishers,  Root&  Cady,  these  vol- 
umes. Praise  of  Mr.  Root's  productions  is  superfluous.  The  verdict  of  the 
public  is  too  unmistakably  in  their  favor.  The  Forest  Choir  embraces  *  Our 
Song-Birds'  Singing  School  ',  comprising  78  pages,  with  music  for  concert, 
school,  and  home,  and  songs  and  hymns  for  worship.  The  Silver  Lute  is  de- 
signed for  schools,  academies,  and  juvenile  classes.  The  Chapel  Gems  is 
selected  from  '  Our  Song-Birds  ',  and  is  designed  for  Sunday  Schools.  It  con- 
tains many  beautiful  pieces,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  are  mak- 
ing selection  of  a  book  for  their  Sabbath  School.  The  Graded  Songs  is  designed 
for  elementary  instruction  in  jjublic  schools.  The  teacher  of  juvenile  classes 
in  music  can  surely  suit  himself  with  some  one  of  these. 

(S)  The  author  of  this  book  undertakes  to  give  counsel  to  youth  in  regard  to  the 
means  by  which  the  mental  faculties  may  be  best  developed  and  strengthened; 
the  most  successful  mode  of  study;  how  to  learn  the  principles  of  politeness; 
the  errors  into  which  they  are  most  liable  to  fall ;  and  the  habits  to  avoid.  The 
first  thirteen  chapters,  excepting  the  eighth,  are  abridged  from  Dr.  Watts's 
Improvement  of  the  Mind.  As  the  first  13  chapters  embrace  99  out  of  118 
pages,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  leave  a  large  space  for  original  matter, 
especially  as  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son  are  also  laid  under  contribution. 
Yet  the  book  is  by  no  means  a  mere  copy.  The  author  has  taken  the  ideas  and 
principles  of  Watts,  and  developed  them  in  his  own  language,  and  according 
to  his  own  ideas.     We  should  judge  that  the  book  would  be  a  good  substitute 

(1)  Nicholas  Nickxeby.  Illustrated .  Diamond  Edition.  Ticknor  &  Kelde.  To  be  had  at  all 
bookstores. 

(2)  Good  Stobies.     Ticknor  &  Fields,    pp.  200.    ai  cents, 

(3)  Mistakes  of  Educated  Men.  By  John  S.  Hart,  liLi.D.  Philadelphia :  J.  C.  Garrigues. 
pp.  91. 

(4)  The  Forest  Choir.  By  Geo.  F.  Koot.  The  Silver  Lute.  By  the  same.  Chapel 
Gems.  By  G.  F.  Root  and  B.  R.  Hanby.  Graded  Songs.  By  O.  Blackmail  and  G.  B. 
Loomis.     Chicago :  Root  &  Cady. 

(6)  Mental  and  Social  Culture.  A  TextrBook  for  Schools  and  Academies.  By  L.  C. 
Loomis,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Fres.  of  Wheeling  Pemale  College.  New  York :  .T.  W.  Schermer- 
ttorn  &  Co. 
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for  Walls,  where  that  is  still  uaed  ;  and  we  are  very  certain  that  many  of  our 
scholars  would  prove  wiser  and  better  men  and  women  for  a  thorough  study  of 
this  book. 

(S)  Ahn's  German  Grammar  we  have  always  found  to  be  a  favorite  with  the 
Germans  themselves,  and,  after  some  exjierience  in  the  use  of  the  various 
grammars  upon  the  Ollendorf  System,  we  are  inclined  to  think  highly  of  this, 
as  less  verbose  and  tedious,  and  more  systematic  and  practical.  These  '  Rudi- 
ments'  are,  of  course,  intended  for  the  youngest  classes  that  commence  the 
study  of  the  German  in  our  schools.  They  are  simple  and  progressive,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  end  in  view, —  better,  indeed,  than  any  other  book  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  One  advantage  is  considerable  practice  in  reading 
German  writing  or  script.  The  book  has  been  published  but  a  few  months, 
but  has  been  very  favorably  received.  The  publisher  oH'ers  to  send  a  specimen 
copy,  gratis,  to  any  teacher  who  wishes  it. 

(^)  All  over  the  country  there  is  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  Sabbath 
Schools.  Earnest  and  able  men  are  carefully  investigating  the  various  prob- 
lems connected  with  their  truest  success.  The  more  attention  is  called  to  them, 
the  more  is  it  felt  that  the  Sunday-School  teacher,  like  the  week-day  teacher, 
needs  to  prepare  himself,  together  with  all  the  help  he  can  derive  from  publi- 
cations specially  devoted  to  this  cause.  It  is  found  that  he  too  needs  to  study 
the  youthful  mind,  and  the  best  methods  of  approach  to  it, — perhaps  even  more 
than  do  we,  inasmuch  as  his  subject  is  of  more  importance.  So  the  institute, 
the  convention,  the  lecture,  the  model  lesson,  have  become  established,  and 
are  yearly  growing  into  favor.  Illinois  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  states 
in  the  thorough  organization  of  her  Sabbath-School  laborers,  and  in  their  zeal 
and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  It  may  also  be  said,  we  think,  that  she  has  one  of 
the  best  and  ablest  publications  devoted  to  this  cause  that  is  published  in  the 
Union.  It  is  now  in  its  second  year,  and  has  constantly  increased  in  favor  and 
patronage.  A  prominent  feature  is  its  series  ol'  lessons  and  questions  upon 
various  parts  of  Scripture.  Every  Sabbath-School  teacher  would  be  the  better 
teacher  lor  reading  its  pages. 

(*)  Thesk  both  more  than  keep  their  early  promise.  The  Little  Chief  con- 
tains  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  for  the  school-room,  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  in  our  schools.  Of  Oliver  Optic's 
Magazine  there  is  no  need  to  say  more  than  that  each  number  contains  an  in- 
stallment of  a  story  from  his  pen.  The  boy  or  girl  who  takes  this  will  receive, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  what  will  cost  much  more  than  the  subscription  price 
when  put  in  book  form,  besides  having  much  other  good  matter.  It  is  got  up 
in  very  neat  style,  and  is  eagerly  looked  for  by  our  own  little  ones;  and  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  they  rarely  have  the  privilege  of  cutting  its  leaves, 
for  their  papa  likes  Oliver  Optic's  stories  too. 

Books  Received. —  The  following  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  received, 
and  will  be  noticed  hereafter:  A  Primary  Geography,  by  James  Cruikshank, 
LL.D.  New  York:  Wm.  Wood  <fe  Co.  Sanders's  Union  Fifth  Reader.  New 
York:  Ivi8on,Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.;  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Analyti- 
cal 1st,  2d,  3d,  4lh,  5th,  and  6th  Readers,  by  R.Edwards,  LL.D.;  Analytical 
Speller,  by  Edwards  &  Warren ;  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, by  Geo.  Ilowland,  A.  M.  Chicago:  Geo.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood.  Quacken- 
bos's  History  of  the  United  States.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.  Pinneo's 
Exercises  in  Parsing  and  Analysis;  De  Wolf's  Instructive  Speller ;  The  Young 
Singer's  Manual,  a  collection  of  school  music,  by  Teachers  of  Music  in  Cincin- 
nati Public  Schools.  Cincinnati :  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Ilinkle.  The  Metric  Sys- 
tem of  Weights  and  Measures,  to  accompany  Eaton's  Common-School  Arith- 
metic, by  H.  A.  Newton.  Boston:  Taggard  &  Thompson.  Lessons  on  the 
Globe  illustrated  by  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes,  by  Mary  Howe  Smith.  New 
York:  Chas.  Scribner  A  Co.  An  Easy  Method  of  Spelling  the  English  Lan- 
guage, By  Joseph  Medill,  Chicago. 

(«j  RuDiMKXTR  or  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  Bv  Dr.  F.  Ahn.  New  York :  E.  Steiger,  17 
North  William  iSt. 

(')  Thk  Sunday-School  Teacher.  Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Sunday- 
School  Union,  by  Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon,  1.5o  Bandolph  street,  Chicago.  fl.50  per 
annum. 

(8)  The  Little  Chief.  A  Monthly  Visitor  to  the  School-Room  and  Home  Circle.  Dowling 
&  Sliortridge,  Iiiaianapolis,  Ind.    7.">  cents  per  year. 

Ova  Soys  iLtUj  aiui«.   PubiUibed  every  weelc,  by  Lee  <b  Shepard,  Boston,  at  |220. 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 
Tliorouglily  Kevi.secl  and  iiiiii'li  Kiilarj^ecl. 

OVER  3000  FINE  ENGEAVINGS. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  found  in  other  Dictionaries. 


A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  famil}-.  stuilent,  teacher,  and  profesaional  man.  Wliat  library  is  com- 
plete without  the  best  English  Dictionary  ? 

"Superior,  in  most  respects,  to  anv  other  English  Dictionary  known  to  me." — Hon.  George  P.  Marsh, 
March,  18G(3. 

"In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  best  dictionary  that  either  England  or  America  can  boast." — Naliimal  Quar- 
terly Beview. 

"Tn  its  general  accuracy,  completeness,  and  practical  utility,  thf  work  is  one  which  ?io«e  who  can  read 
or  write  can  henceforward  ajj'urd  to  dispense  u'ith." — Atlantic  Monthly. 

"  Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  are  confident  that  no  otlier  living  language  has  a  dictionary  which  so  fully 
and  faithfully  sets  forth  its  present  condition  as  this  last  edition  of  Webster  that  of  our  written  and  spok- 
en English  tongue." — Harper's  Magazine. 

"The  New  Webster  is  glorious  —  it  is  perfect  — it  distances  and  defies  competition  — it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired." — J.  H.  Raymond,  LL.D.,  Pres.  of  Vassar  College. 

In.  one  volum-e  o±'   1,84^0    Royal   Quarto  pages. 

Published  by 

G.  &  C.  3M£I:B.B.3A:M,  Springfield,  IMCass. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

COLBURN'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 


ANEW  EDITION  of  this  origioal  and  standard  MENTAL  ARITH- 
METIC has  been  issued  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  Warrkn  Colburn. 
The  entire  wnrk  has  been  revised,  restereotyped,  and  in  appearance  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  school-book  in  the  market.  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Emerson 
has  written  an  introduction  for  this  edition,  in  which  he  gives  many  valua- 
ble hints  respecting  the  proper  methods  of  using  it  in  the  schools.  The 
original  preface,  by  the  author,  has  been  restored,  stating  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  work,  and  showing  that  it  proceeds  strictly  on  the  principles  of 
induction  and  analysis,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  author  appreciated  and 
applied  to  arithmetic  the  'Object  Lesson'  system  of  teaching,  now  so  popu- 
lar iu  other  branches  of  study.  A  carefully-prepared  Introduction  to  Writ- 
ten Arithmetic  has  been  added  to  the  book,  which  renders  this  book  and  a 
good  common-school  written  arithmetic  all  that  need  to  be  used  for  a  full 
course  of  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  free  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lishers. Sample  copies  of  the  book  sent  to  teachers  and  others  on  receipt 
of  20  cents. 

Published  by         HURD  &  HOUGHTON, 

459  Broom K  Street,  New  York. 
Wm.  H.  Hill,  Jr..  &  Co.,  30  and  82  Cornhill,  Boston;    George  S. 
Blanchard  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oal.;  and  for  sale  by  Booksellers  throughout  the  country. 
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THE    METRIC    SYSTEM, 


This  system  is  of  French  origin.  Previous  to  its  adoption  each  of 
the  various  provinces  of  France  used  a  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures peculiar  to  itself,  causing  great  confusion  in  the  business  trans- 
actions of  the  people.  To  remove  this  barrier  to  commercial  inter- 
course, the  idea  was  conceived  to  devise  a  system  for  general  adoption, 
and  one  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  free  from  the  objections 
against  those  then  in  use.  That  the  system  might  become  universal, 
other  nations  were  invited  to  assist  in  its  invention.  Accordingly,  a 
number  of  scientific  men,  commissioned  by  various  nations  of  the 
Continent,  met  in  Paris  in  1791  and  organized  two  commissions, —  one 
for  determining  the  unit  of  length,  and  the  other  the  unit  of  weight. 

The  Astronomical  Commission  conceived  the  idea  of  measuring  the 
arc  of  a  meridian  of  the  earth,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and 
making  one  of  its  subdivisions  the  desired  unit  of  length.  One  ten- 
millionth  part  of  this  arc  was  adopted.  The  work  connected  with  this 
undertaking  was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  care,  through  nearly 
eight  years,  before  the  metre  was  established.  Yet  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  serious  error  in  the  work.  Several  eminent 
men  of  science,  including  Sir  John  Herschel,  have  by  subsequent  in- 
vestigations discovered  that  the  ten  million  metres  established  by  the 
French  observers  is  too  small  by  various  distances,  varying  from  935 
yds.  to  1,967  yds.  For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  the  metre  is  no- 
thing else  than  a  bar  of  platinum  of  a  certain  length,  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  France.  It  is  as  arbitrary  as  any  of  the  old  measures,  and 
can  be  obtained  only  by  procuring  exact  copies  of  the  original  bar. 

But  the  beauty  or  excellence  of  the  system  is  not  impaired  by  this 
discrepancy  in  the  measurement.  These  lie  in  the  relation  existing 
between  the  different  measures,  and  in  the  ease  with  which  a  number 
can  be  changed  from  one  denomination  to  another.  Any  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  reckoning  values  in  the  old  denomination  of 
41 
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pounds,  shillings  and  pence  can  better  appreciate  the  present  system 
of  decimal  currency.  To  go  back  to  the  old  system  would  be  like  re- 
turning to  the  days  of  the  stage-coach  and  corduroy  for  travel.  The 
Metric  System  introduces  as  great  an  improvement,  by  abolishing  the 
incongruous  and  confused  systems  of  weights  and  measures  now  in 
use,  and  substituting  in  their  stead  one  of  order  and  harmony.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  know  the  number  of  inches  in  a 
number  of  rods,  feet  and  inches;  the  amount  of  labor,  though  small, 
is  great  compared  with  simply  reading  the  denominations  expressing 
the  distance  by  the  metric  system.  The  labor  of  measurement  is  the 
same  in  either  case.  By  the  old  system  a  process  in  multiplication 
must  be  gone  through  with,  with  its  liability  to  mistakes;  while  by  the 
new,  the  number  can  be  read  in  any  denomination,  just  as  a  sum  in 
Federal  Money  can  be  read  as  so  many  dollars,  cents,  or  mills,  or  as 
all  three  combined.  Again,  if  a  quantity  of  hay  involving  tons  and 
pounds  is  sold  by  the  ton,  how  intricate  is  the  process  of  finding  its 
value,  compared  with  that  of  simply  multiplying  one  decimal  number 
by  another,  as  when  the  weight  is  given  by  the  metric  system.  The 
numerous  multiplications  and  divisions  of  reduction  are  reduced  to 
such  changes  of  the  decimal-point  as  are  necessary  in  changing  Fed- 
eral Money  from  one  denomination  to  another.  With  the  latter  opera- 
tion pupils  advanced  through  decimals  are  already  familiar,  so  that  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system  will  essentially  diminish  the  labor 
now  involved  in  learning  denominate  numbers  to  simply  learning  the 
ne\^  tables.  These  being  so  simply  constructed,  the  task  of  learning 
them  all  is  brought  down  to  the  study  of  a  few  minutes  in  stead  of 
days,  as  with  the  tables  now  in  use. 

This  system  is  exclusively  used  in  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal; partly  adopted  in  Austria,  the  German  states,  and  some  other 
countries  of  the  Continent;  and  has  been  authorized  by  Great  Britain, 
Mexico,  and  many  of  the  South-American  states.  Our  own  country 
authorized  its  use  in  1866.  The  committee  appointed  to  report  upon 
this  subject  before  the  House  of  Representatives  say  that  it  has  always 
been  and  is  now  used  in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  Its  simplici- 
ty and  superiority  over  the  systems  now  in  use  must  be  apparent  to 
all  who  will  examine  it.  Its  ultimate  adoption  is  certain,  but  must  be 
the  work  of  time.  In  France  its  use  was  not  universal  forty  years 
after  it  was  published,  when  a  law  was  enacted  compelling  its  univer- 
sal adoption.  In  the  language  of  Senator  Sumner,  "  It  must  be  taught 
in  the  schools.  Arithmetics  must  explain  it.  They  who  have  passed 
a  certain  period  of  life  may  not  adopt  it;  but  the  rising  generation 
will  embrace  it  and  ever  afterward  number  it  among  the  choicest  pos- 
sessions of  an  advanced  civilization." 
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PRIMAKY       SCHOOLS. 

THEIR  IMrOMTAyCE,  THE  WORK  TO  BE  DOXE  IX  THEM,  AXD  SOME  HIXTS 
COXCERNINQ  THE  WA  Y  TO  DO  IT. 


That  our  primary  schools  exercise  an  influence  of  vast  and  far-reach- 
ing effect  upon  the  future  education  and  character  of  the  people,  is  a 
fact  which,  because  of  its  remoteness,  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  yet 
one  which  no  thoughtful  educator  of  the  present  day  will  deny. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  work  in  'the  school-room  where  the  apjjarent 
results  are  so  slight,  and  yet  where  the  real  good  or  evil  accomplished 
is  so  moulding, —  so  permanent  in  its  effect  upon  intellectual  and 
moral  life.  Every  teacher  in  the  more  advanced  grades  has  probably 
had  something  of  weary  and  perhajis  disappointing  work,  in  efforts  to 
right  the  wrongs  of  earlier  education.  Wrong  ideas  acquired,  and 
wrong  habits  of  mental  exercise  early  formed,  are  matters  of  anxious 
thought  to  us  all  in  much  of  our  daily  work.  And,  above  all,  some 
undeveloped  moral  sense,  or  some  unhealthy  moral  bias  which  a 
wise  care  might  have  enlightened  in  the  tender  years  of  childhood, 
often  renders  fruitless  our  most  earnest  efforts  in  the  less  suscejitible 
period  of  youth. 

Admitting  this,  is  it  not  true  that  the  subject  of  primary  education 
demands  the  interest  and  thoughtful  attention,  not  only  of  those 
whose  daily  care  it  is  to  instruct  those  little  ones,  but  of  all  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  ? 

Special  Intellectual  Qualificatioxs  xeeded  by  the  Teachers  of  Pri- 
mary Schools. —  We  greet  with  joy  the  signs  of  progress  already  abroad. 
They  cheer,  encourage  and  stimulate  every  earnest  worker.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  public  opinion  in  times  past,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  at  the  present  day,  regards  the  primary  school  as  of  com- 
parative insignificance  in  the  matter  of  education.  "  Only  a  primary 
school,"  "any  one  can  teach  a  primary  school,"  is  the  tone  of  thought- 
less remark  which  greets  us  often.  And  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
those  who  have  responsible  charge  still  consider  the  work  one  of  minor 
importance,  or  one  which  need  exercise  inferior  qualifications  only, 
while  they  expect  us  to  work  for  a  smaller  salary  than  those  who 
teach  the  grades  a  little  more  advanced. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  work  is  one  of  so  great  importance,  and  yet 
one  so  little  appreciated,  may  we  not  as  individual  teachers,  in  what- 
ever grade  engaged,  and  as  a  body  of  coworkers,  by  an  active  interest 
in  the  subject,  remove  some  of  the  diflftculties  in  our  paths,  and  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  progress  so  dear  to  us  all  ? 

That  the  work  of  the  primary  teacher  may  tend  to  accomplish  this 
result,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  regard  her  office  as  one  which 
must  exercise  the  best  powers  of  her  mind.     It  is  true,  our  work  has 
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not  much  to  do  with  books :  all  the  more  demand  is  there  for  abundant 
resources  within  ourselves.  Of  course  there  is  less  exercise  for  our 
attainments  in  any  special  branch  of  study;  but  for  the  breadth  of 
mind,  the  powers  of  observation,  the  refinement  of  feeling,  which  are 
gained  by  the  exercise  of  mental  faculties,  we  have  abundant  use. 
We  all  know  the  searching  curiosity  of  even  a  very  little  child's  quest- 
ioning. An  intelligent  reply,  and  one  which  opens  the  way  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  truth,  is  better  for  the  child,  and  much  more  pleas- 
ing to  it,  than  one  which  silences  its  expression  of  curiosity,  and 
throws  it  back  upon  its  busy  little  self  only  to  wonder  and  question 
again.  And  if  what  we  teach  the  child  is  any  valuable  part  of  an  in- 
tellectual education,  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  foundation  for  future 
information.  Shall  we  presume  to  lay  this  foundation  while  we  do 
not  understand  what  good  education  is?  And  then  in  teaching  so 
slight  a  knowledge  of  books  there  is  constant  danger,  for  the  teacher 
who  neglects  her  own  improvement,  of  repeating  her  old  methods, 
and  so  growing  weary  of  the  work,  until  at  last  it  becomes  tread-mill 
labor  for  both  teacher  and  scholars. 

Qualifications  of  the  Heart. —  But  with  the  requisite  qualifications, 
the  result  of  every  primary  teacher's  work  will  depend  mainly  upon 
the  general  disposition  with  which  she  undertakes  that  work,  and  car- 
ries it  forward.  If  she  approaches  her  work  with  a  hearty  and  self- 
forgetting  interest,  ever  realizing  that  permanent  growth  of  one  kind 
or  another  is  to  be  the  result  of  her  effort,  she  is  little  likely  to  fail. 
She  will  find  need  of  patience;  but  this  is  readily  attained,  as  she 
comes  into  closer  and  more  sympathetic  relations  with  these  little 
ones,  and  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  capacities.  When  we 
come  to  look  upon  each  little  child  as  a  new  individual  nature,  vary- 
ing from  any  we  have  ever  known  before,  and  placed  under  our  care 
that  we  may  carefully  watch  and  wisely  direct  its  unfolding,  the  work 
has  pleasures  of  its  own,  and  what  was  at  first  an  effort  of  patience 
comes  to  be  a  delightful  study, —  ever  new  and  ever  increasing  in  in- 
terest. And  for  this  study  of  child-nature,  this  fresh  young  life  which 
makes  our  world  bright  and  fills  it  ever  with  new  hoj^e,  what  teacher 
has  opportunities  equal  to  our  own?  For  we  receive  the  child  when 
its  motives,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  are  most  transparent,  its  affections 
most  generous,  and  its  trust  strongest.  Now  is  the  teacher's  power 
greatest.  Never  at  a  later  period  will  individual  influence  over  the 
child  be  so  strong.  And  no  teacher  can  afford  to  forget  that  it  is  her 
whole  character  which  is  teaching:  not  so  much  her  conscious  as  her 
unconscious  influence,  not  so  much  what  she  wills  to  do  as  what  she 
is,  directs  these  untried  powers. 

"  Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach : 
Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 

Another's  soul  wouldst  reach." 
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But  this  delicate  life  must  have  free  air  if  it  would  grow.  In  a  pri- 
mary school  all  unnecessary  restraint  is  to  be  regarded  as  injurious, — 
not  to  speak  of  fear,  the  effect  of  which  is  crushing.  In  a  genial, 
cheerful  atmosphere,  where  the  child  is  at  ease,  its  natural  powers  will 
constantly  be  putting  forth.  The  teacher  has  only  to  welcome  and 
encourage  what  is  fair.  If  the  good  is  in  active  growth,  there  is  less 
chance  for  wrong  tendencies  to  spring  up;  but  if  evil  inclinations  ap- 
pear, counteract  their  influences,  enfeeble  them  in  the  bud,  by  rousing 
and  encouraging  to  active  growth  the  opposite  germs  of  good.  Where 
such  a  course  has  from  the  first  been  pursued,  there  will  be  little  need 
for  pruning  away  evil  growth,  and  these  harsher  means  should  never 
be  resorted  to  unless  all  others  have  failed. 

Neatness. —  The  general  appearance  of  the  school-room,  too,  has  a 
directing  power.  Neatness  and  habits  of  order  have  their  influence 
in  this  habit-forming  period;  and  the  presence  of  some  little  objects 
of  taste,  such  as  any  lady  finds  it  easy  enough  to  arrange  in  her  own 
home,  will  not  be  lost  upon  these  susceptible  natures. 

Manners. —  We  may  make  the  school-room  much  more  agreeable  to 
ourselves  and  its  influence  more  refining  for  our  children,  if  we  take 
care  of  their  manners.  Few  children,  even  the  roughest,  but  have  kind- 
ly and  generous  feelings ;  but  how  few  in  the  primary  school  form  the 
habit  of  giving  expression  to  these!  A  child  is  pleased  by  the  slight- 
est kindness  from  his  school-mate  or  teacher.  Will  he  not  enjoy  giv- 
ing expression  to  his  pleasure?  Yes,  certainly,  and  so  his  apprecia- 
tion of  kindness  comes  to  be  keener.  Gentle  and  quiet  ways,  and 
habits  of  thoughtfulness  for  others,  are  easily  cultivated,  by  occasional 
suggestion,  and  by  the  teacher's  exercise  of  these  in  all  her  intercourse 
with  her  children. 

Special  Studies, —  Reading. — Of  special  studies  in  the  primary  school, 
the  teaching  of  reading  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  ability  to 
read  simple  pieces  with  distinctness,  ease,  and  intelligence,  should  be 
acquired  in  the  primary  school  by  every  child  of  fair  ability.  This 
begins  with  training  the  powers  of  articulation,  and,  as  the  ear  becomes 
cultivated,  the  tones  of  the  voice.  Constant  attention  must  be  given 
to  these  all  through  the  course.  But  the  ability  to  read  with  ease  and 
intelligence  can  hardly  be  acquired,  if  we  depend,  for  reading-exer- 
cises, altogether  upon  our  school-books.  Let  the  scholar  occasionally 
bring  some  book  from  home,  and  read  it  to  the  class.  It  will  be  found 
profitable  to  make  this  a  weekly  exercise, —  the  children  choosing 
their  own  books  and  selections,  and  each  child  taking  part.  This  ac- 
customs the  scholar  to  look  for  a  meaning  in  what  he  reads, —  to  find 
ideas,  and  not  words  only.  It  proves,  also,  an  entertaining  change 
from  the  routine  of  school-work,  and  the  pleasure  or  disappointment 
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that  his  selection  affords  him  and  his  classmates  serves  to  cultivate  his 
taste,  and  to  excite  a  love  of  reading  for  its  own  sake. 

Spelling. —  It  is  a  mistake  to  require  the  use  of  a  spelling-book  in  a 
primary  school.  But  if  one  must  be  used,  put  as  manj-^  of  the  words 
as  possible  into  sentences  of  their  own.  This  is  a  good  exercise,  and 
the  recognition  of  a  word  here  and  there  may  lead  them  to  suppose 
there  is  a  meaning  in  the  rest.  But  it  is  enough  for  a  child  to  spell  the 
words  he  can  read  and  use  intelligently.  With  these  his  familiarity 
should  be  perfect.  Early  establish  the  habit  of  curiosity  about  the 
spelling  of  a  word  heard  for  the  first  time:  so  his  knowledge  of  spell- 
ing keeps  pace  with  his  understanding;  but  for  classes  of  words,  or 
any  generalization,  he  is  yet  much  too  young. 

Ideas  of  Number. — A  child's  first  ideas  of  number  should  be  the  result 
of  his  own  experimenting.  Of  course,  he  begins  with  counting.  Be  sure 
that  he  counts  objects.  Next  let  him  learn  to  recognize  the  number 
in  small  groups  of  objects  held  suddenly  before  him,  changing  them 
constantly.  He  will  see  that  when  an  addition  is  made  the  number 
is  larger,  and  when  some  are  taken  away  the  number  is  smaller,  and 
so  he  gets  a  clear  idea  of  the  processes.  Take  the  objects  used  in  illus- 
tration from  his  sight,  repeat  the  statements  about  them,  and  so  lead 
him  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  This  is  easily  made  clear  and 
simple,  and  may  be  taken  tip  very  early  in  a  child's  education.  And 
so  let  him  continue  to  experiment  through  the  whole  course,  construct- 
ing his  own  tables  as  he  acquires  the  ability  to  make  combinations. 
The  exercise  of  making  their  own  examples  and  giving  them  to  the 
class  is  interesting  to  them,  and  gives  definite  application  to  the  rea- 
soning, such  as  they  can  understand. 

Geography. —  In  beginning  the  subject  of  geography  there  is  room 
for  abundant  improvement  on  the  old  methods.  Few  children  of 
eight  years  old  are  able  to  comprehend  the  language  used  in  most 
text-books;  and  to  suddenly  overwhelm  the  child's  mind  with  facts  so 
various  is  worse  than  useless.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  common  text- 
books are  out  of  place  in  a  primary  school,  or  can  only  be  used  to 
advantage  as  a  slight  accompaniment  to  the  oral  exercises  on  which 
the  child  must  depend  for  his  ideas  of  geography.  In  stead  of  im- 
parting the  dry  knowledge  of  locality,  our  object  should  be  to  enlarge 
the  child's  ideas  of  the  world,  to  excite  an  interest  by  giving  some 
idea  of  the  variety  of  physical  features,  plants,  animals,  and  races. 

As  we  must  always  begin  with  something  known,  and  make  this  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  new,  it  is  well  to  take  up  the  physical  features 
about  home.  Lead  the  child  to  describe  these,  and,  if  you  jilease, 
draw  an  accurate  definition  from  his  description.  All  the  while  cul- 
tivate as  much  as  possible  the  power  to  picture  these  features  in  his 
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own  mind.  This  is  a  power  for  which  there  is  constant  use  in  the 
study  of  geography;  and,  indeed,  in  all  teaching  the  child's  imagina- 
tion should  be  exercised.  Let  the  picture  of  the  hill  or  jjond  he  saw 
on  his  waj'  to  school  be  drawn  again  in  the  child's  mind,  and  when  a 
new  feature  is  described,  let  the  object  be  to  create  a  new  j)icture  in 
his  mind.  When  this  picture-making  power  is  in  active  play,  the  work 
is  well  begun,  and  the  child  may  listen  to  or  read  simple  descriptions 
of  journeys  over  the  country,  such  as  shall  give  him  an  idea  of  the 
physical  features,  climate,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  sub- 
ject may,  in  this  way,  be  made  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  in- 
quiry and  investigation  started  will  constantly  sup2:)ly  new  information, 
and,  what  is  better,  establish  self-educating  habits.  When  we  come 
to  maps,  this  same  picture-power  is  the  one  exercised  for  acc^uiring  a 
quick  familiarity  with  outlines,  and  the  curiosity  already  aroused 
about  the  great,  strange  and  wonderful  world  will  secure  an  interest 
and  intelligence  in  the  study  of  them.  There  will  be  only  a  little 
time  left  for  this  in  the  primary  school;  but  the  teacher  who  receives 
a  class  jarepared  in  this  way  will  find  them  interested,  and  ready  for 
rapid  and  intelligent  advancement. 

Object  Lessons. —  But  there  i^  much  to  be  taught  in  the  primary 
school  which  can  not  be  included  under  these  special  heads.  As  we 
have  before  said,  this  is  the  habit-forming  period,  the  period  for  direct- 
ing to  a  healthy  activity  the  various  mental  powers  now  developing. 
We  must  see  that  the  object  lessons,  conversational  exercises,  use  of 
the  slate  and  blackboard,  and  all  the  general  work  of  the  school-room, 
tend  to  this  end.  Wlien  these  general  exercises  command  consider- 
able attention  each  half-day,  I  believe  the  school  will  be  more  cheer- 
ful, energetic,  and  intelligent,  than  it  can  be  without  them.  To  these 
the  child  should  bring  the  results  of  his  observation,  and  all  incohe- 
rent information,  and  the  teacher  must  fit  each  fact  into  the  right 
place.  But  the  scholar  must  be  expected  to  reproduce  whatever  is 
taught  orally.  At  first  this  will  require  frequent  questioning;  but  it 
is  as  well  to  expect,  before  an  exercise  is  dropped,  the  whole  story 
from  one  child  in  complete  sentences.  When  once  accustomed  to 
this,  the  child  falls  into  natural  and  easy  ways  of  expressing  itself, 
and  the  teacher  has  excellent  opportunities  for  correcting  inaccurate 
exi^ressions,  and  suggesting  a  better  use  of  language.  And  a  pri- 
mary teacher  may  do  a  great  deal  in  this  direction.  We  should  aim 
to  teach  our  scholars  to  use  simple  language  accurately.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  train  the  ear  of  a  little  child  to  detect  the  mistakes  com- 
mon among  children  of  his  own  age.  When  a  child  expresses  him- 
self carelessly,  be  not  too  ready  to  understand  him,  but  expect  a  more 
definite  sentence;  and  next  time  you  will  be  likely  to  receive  a  more 
definite  sentence,  and  a  more  definite  thought  too. 
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One  great  advantage  of  object  lessons  is  that  they  may  add  to  a 
child's  vocabulary.  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  give  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  or  qualities  of  an  object,  and  not  expect  the  use  of  those  vrords 
when  the  object  is  referred  to  again. 

The  Slate  and  Pencil. — In  a  primary  school,  where  there  is  constant 
oral  teaching,  and  the  habit  of  reproducing  is  well  established,  the 
slate  and  pencil  may  play  a  very  important  part.  Let  the  child  begin 
the  use  of  them  with  the  earliest  alphabet-lesson.  When  he  can 
recognize  a  letter,  let  him  print  it.  If  this  is  expected  of  him  at 
first,  he  will  soon  seek  it  for  his  own  entertainment,  and  so  find  an 
occupation  for  his  leisure  minutes.  Occasionally  it  is  well  to  require 
an  account  of  some  particular  exercise,  a  certain  passage  printed, 
some  map  or  picture  drawn;  but  usually  allow  the  child  to  choose  for 
himself  Let  the  teaching  of  the  day  be  suggestive,  and  then  leave 
the  child  to  cover  his  slate  with  just  what  suits  his  fancy.  Of  all  the 
work  of  the  school-room,  this  affords  him  the  best  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercising his  individual  tastes,  and  the  teacher  has  the  advantage  of 
finding  out  those  tastes.  The  pains  and  interest  a  school  may  be  led 
to  take,  and  the  variety  of  work  that  may  be  accomplished  in  this 
way,  are  surprising  to  one  not  accustomed  to  such  exercises.  And 
these  slates  often  furnish  more  useful  suggestions  for  future  teaching 
than  can  be  gathered  from  other  sources. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  work  which  the  child  chooses  is  not 
wearying,  as  the  required  work  may  be,  but  serves  as  a  relief  and  rec- 
reation. I  think  any  teacher  who  gives  fifteen  minutes  at  the  close  of 
each  session  to  a  glance  at  these  slates,  suggesting  improvement  here 
and  there  and  commending  what  is  good,  will  find  that  time  quite  as 
profitably  spent  as  it  could  be  in  any  other  way. 

While  we  aim  to  teach  thoroughly  and  with  constant  interest,  we 
must  remember  that  concentrated  effort  should  be  of  short  duration, 
and  changes  for  mind  and  body  frequent.  But  in  all  these  matters  of 
detail  each  teacher's  mind  may  suggest  various  means,  better  fitted  to 
her  particular  uses  than  any  thing  we  can  suggest  here.  Only  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  result  of  our  work  will  depend  mainly  upon  the 
interest  and  self-denying  zeal  with  which  we  devote  ourselves. 

Maine  If  ormal. 


Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guaranties  of  liberty 
and  social  stability.  As  every  principle  in  our  government  is  founded 
upon  justice  and  reason,  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people,  to 
develop  their  understandings,  and  enlighten  their  minds,  is  to 
strengthen  our  constitutional  government,  and  secure  its  stability. 
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LOUD    SINGING    IN    SCHOOLS. 


Loud  singing  in  school  should  not  be  permitted,  for  the  most  obvi- 
ous reason,  namely,  that  it  is  not  pleasant.  Loud  singing,  of  children 
especially,  has  more  of  noise  in  it  than  music.  Harsh  sounds  are  used 
in  stead  of  pure  and  mellow  tones.  Music  has  nothing  to  do  with 
noise,  however  much  of  the  latter  may  be  classified  with  it.  Then,  for 
the  simple  reason  of  getting  rid  of  noise,  do  n't  have  loud  singing. 

If  you  observe  the  countenances  of  children  as  they  are  singing  loud 
and  harsh  sounds,  you  discover  very  little  that  indicates  that  they  are 
enjoying  the  singing.  You  see  across  the  forehead  a  Avrinkle,  and  all 
over  the  face  an  expression  indicating  that  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
hard  job;  and  in  very  many  cases  they  are  only  too  glad  to  have  the 
time  for  singing  passed. 

Not  that  I  would  have  every  thing  sung  in  the  softest  and  most  sub- 
dued tones;  for  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  lights  and  shades  corre- 
spond to  the  idea  expressed.  But  I  would  condemn  the  very  prevalent 
practice  of  singing  uniformly  loud  and  screamy.  Many  teachers  have 
such  singing  in  their  schools  because  they  seem  never  to  have  imag- 
ined that  children  could  sing  in  any  better  voice.  Yes,  I  have  known 
teachers  of  very  good  musical  cultivation,  in  some  respects,  to  enter- 
tain this  idea.  But  how  opposite  is  the  fact  in  the  case.  Select  fifty 
adults,  and  fifty  children.  Examine  their  voices,  with  reference  to 
purity  of  tone,  and,  unless  my  observation  has  taught  me  erroneously, 
the  quality  of  voice  of  the  children  will  be  found  very  superior  to  that 
of  the  adults. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  children  can  sing  sweet  and  pleasant 
tones.  If  your  school  does  not  sing  in  this  way,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
teacher.  If  you  have  tried,  and  failed,  you  have  only  to  keep  on  try- 
ing. Be  assured  that,  if  you  keep  trying,  you  will  succeed.  The 
easiest,  and  perhaps  the  means  which  always  suggests  itself  first,  is  to 
simply  say  "Sing  not  so  loud."  This  will  not  avail  much;  at  most,  it 
will  be  temporary:  something  more  reaching  in  its  influence  must  be 
tried. 

When  the  above  means  is  tried,  the  reasons  for  doing  so  are  all 
within  your  own  mind.  The  scholar,  knowing  nothing  of  your  rea- 
sons for  saying  'sing  more  softly',  goes  about  his  work  as  a  sort  of 
machine. 

The  way  that  is  next  in  order  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  class  to 
the  two  ways  of  singing  the  song;  and  the  question  Which  way  do 
you  like  best?  is  to  be  answered.  All,  or  nearly  all,  will  decide  in 
favor  of  the  more  mild  tones.  Once  having  this  settled  in  the  minds 
of  the  class,  by  actual  examination  of  the  two  classes  of  tones,  they 
will  thereafter  pretty  uniformly  sing  good  tones. 
42 
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But  still  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to 
resort  to  more  definite  means.  It  is  not  at  all  proper  that  every  kind 
of  song  should  be  sung  with  the  same  uniformly  mellow  tones,  how- 
ever pleasant  those  tones  are  in  themselves. 

One  song  talks  of  the  birds;  and  if  the  teacher  will  think  for  one 
moment  of  their  nature  and  life, —  that  they  are  small,  and  lively, 
and  nearly  always  singing  the  sweetest  of  songs,  and  never  those 
songs  loudly, — he  will  see  the  propriety  of  having  his  children  sing  in 
as  nearly  the  same  quality  of  voice  as  is  possible.  But  another  song 
is  patriotic:  a  song  telling  of  our  love  of  country,  and  perhaps  of  bat- 
tles fought  to  maintain  her:  this,  assuredly,  must  be  sung  with  quite 
different  tones.  But  in  singing  these  songs,  very  properly,  with  strong 
tones,  we  are  liable  to  sing  them  in  the  very  manner  which  I  have 
been  combating.  We  are  liable  to  fill  up  the  time  too  full  in  this  kind 
of  song,  making  a  sort  of  continuous  sound.  This  is  uninteresting, 
and  expresses  nothing. 

Let  the  tones  be  strong, 

But  not  too  long, 

In  this  kind  of  song. 

Without  giving  any  other  illustrations,  I  will  only  add  that  the  true 
and  reliable  method  for  securing  pleasant  and  consistent  tones  is  to 
have  all  the  singers  understand  the  nature  of  the  words  which  they 
are  singing.  o.  b. 


BOUND     SHOULDEES 


Teachers  can  not  be  too  careful  in  watching  over  the  positions  as- 
sumed by  their  pupils,  in  their  study  and  their  recitations.  The  harm 
too  often  done  to  the  young  and  growing  form  by  carelessness  in  this 
respect  in  school  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  We  call  the  attention 
of  teachers  to  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook  upon  this 
subject. 

I  speak  of  'round  shoulders',  hollow  chests,  and  stooping  forms. 
There  are,  perhaps,  not  three  persons  in  any  school  of  fifty  pupils  but 
have  them.  It  is  so  among  people  of  nearly  all  professions  and  occu- 
pations, sexes  and  ages.  Indeed,  our  whole  arrangement  of  society 
could  have  been  no  better  calculated  on  purpose  to  produce  them. 
Military  men  and  sea-captains  are  usually  exempt,  and  so  are  Indians, 
and  those  peasant-women  of  Italy  and  other  countries  that  carry  bur- 
dens on  their  heads.  School-teachers  are  often  exempt,  though  not 
always.     Ladies  with  excessive  vanity  often  escape. 

Now  what  are  the  causes  of  this  deformity,  the  consequences,  and 
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the  remedy?  First,  and  in  general,  round  shoulders  are  caused  by  the 
prevailing  practice  of  doing  every  thing  in  a  bent-over  position,  from 
childhood  up,  so  that,  like  the  pumpkin  growing  between  two  rails, 
we  grow  into  bad  forms.  The  low  desks  in  our  school-rooms,  and  the 
habit  of  placing  our  books  on  them,  and  bending  over  to  study,  pro- 
duce round  shoulders.  I  never  knew  a  school-house  with  desks  high 
enough,  and  do  not  believe  there  is  one  in  America,  perhaps  not  in  the 
world.  They  ought  to  be  so  high  that  bending  over  them  would  be 
impossible,  and  the  top  adjustable,  so  as  to  be  set  at  any  angle  of  in- 
clination. The  desks  we  use  in  all  our  offices,  shops,  and  places  of 
business,  are  constructed  as  if  man  was  hardly  yet  metamorphosed 
from  some  lower  order  of  four-footed  beings  to  what  God  made  him — 
upright.  The  positions  which  we  assume  in  our  work  tend  to  produce 
stooping.  The  chairs  we  sit  in  are  mostly  made  for  deformed  people. 
Persons  with  square  shoulders  are  pained  and  made  uneasy  by  sitting 
in  them.  It  is  even  questionable  whether  our  chairs  were  not  better 
without  backs  —  (I  mean  those  in  which  we  sit  to  write  and  do  work, 
and  not  our  chairs  for  parlor  and  sitting-room  use)  —  than  that  they 
should,  as  they  now  do,  crowd  the  shoulders  forward  and  cramp  the 
chest;  and  those  with  backs  should  be  made  after  a  normal  and  not  an 
abnormal  standard. 

Stooping  is  unhealthful.  The  lungs  are  cramped,  and  do  not  fully 
inflate.  This  brings  on  consumption;  and  besides,  the  blood  being 
only  half-oxygenized,  we  only  half  live.  Nothing  is  so  important  in 
securing  good  health  and  good  feelings  as  thorough  breathing. 

The  cure  lies  in  higher  desks  in  our  school-houses,  better  chairs, 
smaller  pillows  on  our  beds,  less  work  in  bad  posifeions,  and  vigorous 
training  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  back  and  sides,  in  proper  posi- 
tions for  counteracting  the  effects  of  sedentary  habits  and  of  work. 

Plato  said  no  republic  was  complete  without  its  gymnasiums.  This 
is  true  of  all  schools;  and  more,  in  all  cities  and  towns,  the  gymnastic 
hall,  well  ventilated,  lighted,  and  warmed,  where  the  sedentary,  the 
studious,  those  confined  much  indoors,  both  male  and  female,  can,  in 
appropriate  costume,  throw  off  the  restraints  of  a  confined  life,  and 
take  vigorous  body-training  under  a  master,  with  music,  is  fully  as  im- 
portant as  was  the  gymnasium  in  the  days  of  Plato. 


Max  is  a  complex  and  not  a  simple  being.  He  is  neither  all  body, 
nor  all  mind,  nor  all  heart.  In  popular  language,  he  has  three  na- 
tures, a  corporeal,  a  rational,  and  a  moral.  These  three,  mysteriously 
united,  are  essential  to  constitute  a  perfect  man. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Some  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  Calvin  Cutter,  of  physiological  fame, 
began  lecturing  upon  the  human  body,  and  the  truths  of  physiology. 
From  that  time  the  general  interest  in  this  science  has  continued  to 
increase,  until  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  established  course  of  study 
in  all  our  cities,  and  very  generally  in  academies  and  private  schools. 
Never  before  was  it  so  universally  studied  as  now.  Yet  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  all  this  smattering  of  knowledge  brings  no  corresponding 
fruits.  We  will  refer  to  only  one  point.  A  few  years  ago,  under 
the  influence  of  the  numerous  lecturers  upon  this  science,  the  evils  of 
tight-lacing  were  so  plainly  set  forth  as  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon 
the  people  generally.  Tight-lacing  sank  into  disrepute,  and  but  com- 
paratively few  would  indulge  in  it.  But  of  late,  under  the  name  of 
French  corsets,  and  with  the  unphysiological  idea  of  giving  beauty  to 
the  form,  tight-lacing  has  come  more  into  vogue  than  ever.  Thus  the 
lungs  are  compressed,  circulation  impeded,  the  internal  organs  thrown 
out  of  place,  the  breath  is  short,  going  up  stairs  is  a  burden:  soon 
other  diseases  come  in  the  train,  until,  all  over  our  country,  the  cry 
is  Where  can  we  find  a  perfectly  healthy  girl  or  young  woman?  This 
is  a  matter  for  teachers  to  consider.  If  it  is  the  result  of  our  modern 
system  of  education,  then  that  system  is  radically  wrong  and  should 
be  changed.  If  it  is  the  lack  of  thorough  instruction  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  that  instruction  should  be  given,  until  every  girl  should  un- 
derstand that  she  can  not  shut  herself  up  in  a  tight  box  —  even  if 
only  of  cotton  and  whalebone, —  without  injury.  And  our  lady  teach- 
ers themselves  must  practice  as  well  as  preach.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
hint  that  they  do  not;  but  we  have  noticed  a  suspicious  shortness  of 
breath,  a  lack  of  ability  to  give  free  illustrations  at  the  blackboard,  an 
inability  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  without  faintness,  that  lead  us  to 
say  Dear  lady  teachers,  set  the  example.  x. 


ORTHOGRAPHIC       REFORM 


The  subject  of  simplifying  the  spelling  of  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  not  a  new  one.  For  years  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
lexicographers  and  educators,  but  no  practical  solution  of  the  question 
has  yet  been  made.  The  fact  that  changes  have  from  time  to  time 
been  proposed  by  such  scholars  as  have  edited  the  dictionaries  of  the 
language  is  good  evidence  that  there  is  opportunity  for  reform;  and  if 
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opportunity,  then  necessity.  In  our  mother  tongue  we  have  an  amalga- 
tion  of  elements  selected  from  many  other  languages,  each  having  an 
orthography  and  orthoepy  of  its  own.  Some  of  them  have  sounds  and 
corresponding  letters  which  others  do.  not,  and  in  transferring  words 
from  them  all  and  representing  their  elementary  sounds  by  our  own  al- 
phabet, extra  duty  is  imposed  upon  separate  letters,  which  causes 
great  confusion  in  the  language  and  obstacles  to  its  mastery,  or  even 
tolerably  accurate  acquaintance,  which  consume  years  of  time  to  all 
and  are  completely  insurmountable  to  many.  Why  there  should  be 
such  aversion  to  simplify  and  improve  the  orthography  of  the  lan- 
guage, while  almost  every  thing  connected  with  human  agency,  of 
which  it  speaks,  is  a  subject  of  change,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  A 
language  composed  as  is  the  English,  and  which  is  almost  dailj^  assim- 
ilating some  new  material  from  outside  sources,  needs  a  capacity  of 
resource  not  contained  in  our  alphabet. 

A  little  pamphlet,  entitled  '  An  Easy  Method  of  Spelling  the  Eng- 
lish Language',  by  Joseph  Medill,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  states  the  case  so 
clearly  that  we  make  extracts  from  it  for  the  beneiit  of  our  readei'S. 

Reading  and  writing  are  called  elementary  branches  of  education ;  but, 
strictly  S2:)eaking,  they  are  not  education,  but  merely  the  tools  with  which  to 
dig  out  knowledge.  But  so  defective  are  these  implements,  and  so  difficult  is 
it  to  learn  their  use,  that  fully  one-half  oi  the  time  American  youths  spend  at 
common  schools  is  spent  in  efforts  to  acquire  the  art  of  reading  and  writing 
words.  The  mere  mechanical  art  of  chirography  is  not  difficult  to  learn,  but 
the  orthographic  and  orthoepic  task  is  herculean.  It  is  begun  by  all,  but 
achieved  by  few.  Orthography  means  the  established  method  of  spelling 
words.  Orthoepy  means  the  art  of  pronouncing  words  properly.  Phonogra- 
phy means  the  representation  of  the  sounds  of  which  words  are  comj^osed ;  and 
Phonotopj'  is  the  art  of  printing  by  types  representing  the  sounds  of  the  voice. 
But  in  the  Anglo-American  system  of  orthography  we  pay  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  phonetic  idea  of  spelling  by  sound,  and  are  utterly  indifferent  as  to  the 
symbols  which  would  naturally  form  the  word. 

We  take  letters  and  combine  them  into  words  and  syllables,  but  their  em- 
ployment is  governed  by  no  rules  or  system  whatever.  They  are  almost  hete- 
rogeneously  grouped  together  in  large  or  small  clusters,  and  each  row  or 
collection  of  letters  has  a  name  given  to  it  which  few  would  suspect,  if  not 
previously  informed.  The  reader  may  have  forgotten  how  much  time  and 
trouble  it  cost  him  to  learn  to  read  and  spell,  but  it  was  immense  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  a  satisfactory  degree  of  proficiency,  which  not  one  in  ten 
ever  does.  The  orthography  of  our  language  must  be  acquired  by  slow  and  pain- 
ful degrees.  An  arbitrary  false  spelling  of  most  words  must  be  committed  to 
memory;  the  pupil  must  accept  a  jumble  of  letters  as  representatives  of  a 
sound  which  they  do  not  produce,  and  try  and  fasten  them  on  the  mind  as  the 
orthography  of  the  word.  Some  of  the  best  instructors  now  teach  by  what  is 
known  as  the  '  word  method '.  They  write  down  the  name  of  an  object,  action, 
or  quality,  and  tell  the  pupil  to  look  at  and  recollect  it  as  he  would  a  face.  The 
teacher,  for  example  writes  on  the  blackboard  the  letters  k-n-i-f-e,  knife,  and 
informs  the  learner  that  they  stand  for  that  instrument.  So,  common  words, 
such  as  psalm,  syllable,  wrestle,  knee,  toe,  low,  do,  laugh,  tough,  beau,  school, 
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prairie,  yacht,  bought,  height,  business,  tongue,  etc.,  are  written  and  their 
names  pronounced.  No  attempt  is  made  to  convince  the  child  that  the  letters 
in  the  words,  uttered  together,  produce  them,  but  simply  [that  they]  stand  for 
them  as  pictures  or  symbols.  Any  other  string  of  letters  would  answer  about  as 
well.  The  phonetic  jjrinciple  is  utterly  disregarded  and  trampled  under  foot, 
leading  the  intelligent  foreigner  attempting  to  master  our  orthography  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  wrong  to  spell  any  English  word  right,  and  right  to  spell 
any  word  wrong.  Voltaire,  upon  learning  that  ague  is  pronounced  as  two  syl- 
lables and  plague  as  one,  exclaimed  that  he  wished  one-half  the  English  had 
the  ague  and  the  other  half  the  plague.  This  great  French  scholar  and  wit 
learned  to  speak  our  language,  but  could  never  succeed  in  learning  to  spell  it. 

Cause  of  the  Orthographic  Ibregtjlaeities. —  If  we  search  for  the  original 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  irregularities  of  English  orthography,  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  may  be  found  in  the  history  and  composition  of  the  language. 
Our  present  tongue  is  both  modern  and  composite.  The  original  vernacular 
was  Celtic,  which  was  more  or  less  destroyed  during  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Great  Britain.  After  the  Roman  legions  withdrew,  two  German  tribes,  the 
Angles  and  the  Saxons,  took  possession  of  the  countrj',  and  during  the  six 
hundred  years  of  their  occupation  their  language  was  substituted  for  the  orig- 
inal Celtic.  The  Anglo-Saxon  monks  dropped  the  Runic  and  adopted  the  Ro- 
man alphabet.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Saxon  (Gothic)  tongue 
became  the  vernacular  of  South  Britain ;  literature,  however,  was  in  a  rude 
state.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  Normans  took  control  of  England  and 
introduced  French-Latin,  and  engrafted  it  on  the  Saxon-Celtic  stock.  The 
words  of  Latin  derivation  in  our  language  nearlj-^  all  came  to  us  in  a  French 
form,  and  were  then  anglicized  according  to  the  usual  analogies.  Greek  words 
were  first   made  Latin,  then  French,  then  English. 

The  English  language  has  running  through  it  three  idioms,  and  the  alpha- 
bet is  obliged  to  do  different  duty  for  each.  First,  we  have  the  power 
accorded  to  letters  in  spelling  words  of  Saxon  origin;  second,  the  power  of 
letters  used  in  spelling  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  derivation;  and  lastly,  the 
power  of  letters  used  in  spelling  words  from  the  French.  Thus  we  give  the 
vowels  in  words  of  Saxon  origin  the  sounds  heard  in  flame,  flare,  feet,  flight, 
fold,  fi<me;  while  in  words  of  French  or  Latin  these  vocal  sounds  are  heard: 
arc,  false,  prey,  pi'que,  depot,  sowp.  These  diflerent  powers  given  to  the  vow- 
els are  mixed  up  in  most  perplexing  confusion,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
when  we  borrow  a  foreign  word,  unless  instructed  in  the  use  of  that  language, 
we  are  certain  to  mispronounce  it,  because  we  retain  the  foreign  orthography, 
and  apply  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom  of  the  alphabet  to  produce  it.  Shocking 
work  is  thus  made  of  French  words,  of  which  some  thousands  are  incorporated 
into  our  language. 

Educated  people  pronounce  foreign  and  classical  words  one  way,  common 
people  another  (the  latter  always  follow  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom),  while  smat- 
terers  pronounce  them  partly  one  way  and  partly  the  other,  the  spelling  of  the 
words  furnishing  no  guide  to  the  true  orthoepy. 

But  it  is  in  the  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  which  constitute  the  framework 
of  the  language,  that  we  encounter  the  severest  orthographic  difficulties.  Our 
illiterate  ancestors,  when  they  came  to  reduce  their  various  Anglo-Saxon  dia- 
lects to  writing,  were  greatly  puzzled  to  make  the  Roman  alphabet  of  twenty- 
six  characters  represent  the  forty-two  elementary  sounds  in  their  vernacular. 
But  their  greatest  dilemma  was  to  make  five  vowel  sounds  perform  the  func- 
tions of  fourteen  vocals  and  four  diphthongs,  and  they  made  sad  work  of  it. 
All  rule  and  system  seemed  to  be  set  at  naught.    The  same  words  on  the  same 
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page  were  written  in  different  ways,  and  hardly  two  persons  spelled  a  score  of 
words  alike,  if  it  were  jiossible  to  differ  with  each  other.  It  is  very  strange 
that  they  did  not  supply  the  lack  of  vowel  characters  by  marks  or  points,  as 
the  French  and  Germans  had  done.  Their  stupidity  in  this  regard  is  perfectly 
astonishing,  and  the  consequences  of  it  remain  to  afflict  their  descendants. 

The  Era  op  Printing. —  The  era  of  printing  at  last  arrived,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  inconvenient  to  spell  the  same  word  in  several  ways  on  the  same  page; 
but  there  was  no  dictionary  or  other  orthograj^hic  standard  to  settle  the  con- 
flict; proof-readers  and  compositors  were  the  only  umpires.  Tyjje-setters 
found  it  very  inconvenient  to  follow  the  manuscript  letter  by  letter;  it  was 
easier  to  adopt  one  form  or  nearly  one  form  of  spelling  a  word,  and  to  pick  up 
the  types  by  memory;  proof-readers  encouraged  uniformity  for  the  beauty  of 
the  page,  and  something  like  a  definite  system  of  spelling  gradually  worked  its 
way  into  printed  books.  But  the  printers  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  spell  by 
sound,  or  to  use  the  letters  which  most  nearly  produced  the  word ;  they 
therefore  struck  a  sort  of  average  among  the  various  modes  of  spelling  found  in 
the  manuscripts.  If  a  particular  digraph  or  di]jhthong  was  found  more  fre- 
quently used  than  another,  they  were  apt  to  adopt  it.  If  a  popular  man  wrote 
a  book,  the  proof-readers  would  give  his  orthography  of  some  words  the  pref- 
erence. And  as  printing  and  publishing  were  confined  to  a  few  establish- 
ments, mostly  in  London,  some  kind  of  uniformity  was  instituted  in  the 
orthography,  and  new  publishers  followed  the  orthography,  more  or  less 
closely,  of  the  established  houses.  The  great  difficulty  was  with  words  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Words  from  the  French  were  spelled  in  the  French 
style.  The  Latin  idiom  was  followed  in  spelling  words  of  Latin  derivation. 
The  age  of  lexicography  came  to  the  aid  of  the  proof-reader,  to  which  he  clung 
as  to  a  sheet  anchor.  In  1616,  Dr.  Bullokar  published  his  '  English  Expositor  ', 
explaining  the  meaning  of  and  giving  some  sort  of  orthography  to  5,080 
words.  Another  dictionary  of  '  hard  words'  was  published  in  1656;  a  third 
in  1658,  by  a  nephew  of  Milton.  But  Nathan  Bailey's  Etymological  Diction- 
ary, in  1726,  was  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  complete  collection  or  to  settle  the 
orthography,  until  Dr.  Johnson  produced  his  work  in  1755,  which  has  exerted 
an  influence  superior  to  all  others  combined  in  fixing  the  external  form  of 
words  and  settling  their  meaning.  But  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  followed  the 
proof-readers'  method  of  spelling,  and  simply  settledmany  disputes  among  them 
by  choosing  the  one  that  was  oldest  or  worst.  The  orthography  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  part  of  our  language  has  thus  no  higher  literary  authority  than  the 
whims  and  partialities  of  proof-readers  and  type-setters. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  orthography  of  the  English  language; 
and  there  are  those  who  contend  that  a  reform  on  the  jibonetic  principle  would 
destroy  its  etymology,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  not  one  educated  man  in  a  thou- 
sand can  trace  the  etymology  of  a  tithe  of  the  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  to 
their  primitive  written  forms  without  the  aid  of  a  lexicon,  nor  much  more 
than  half  of  them  with  it.  In  the  classical  part  of  the  language  a  phonetic  spell- 
ing would  obscure  the  etymology  of  few  words,  and  deviate  even  less  from  the 
Latin  orthography  than  the  Anglicized  Norman  spelling  ,in  present  use  has 
already  done. 

Of  Mr.  Medill's  system  we  have  not  room  at  present  to  speak.  We 
may  refer  to  it  again  in  a  subsequent  number.  It  may  not  be  able 
fully  to  stand  the  test  of  usage,  but  it  is  a  very  ingenious  and  able 
attempt  at  a  much-needed  reform. 
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HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


There  is  much  to  do  before  we  shall  have  accomplished  the  object 
so  much  desired,  namely,  the  education  of  our  youth.  Much  has  been 
done,  and  there  is  still  an  increasing  desire  to  do  more.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  little  has  been  done  to  enlighten  the  community  in 
regard  to  the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  children.  This 
is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  inferior  to  no  other. 

What  advantage  will  it  be  to  our  youth  if  they  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, and,  when  called  upon  to  put  forth  their  knowledge  to  benefit 
themselves  and  mankind,  they  are  so  broken  in  health  that  they  have 
not  the  power  to  endure  labor  and  toil? 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  school-houses  are  multiplying  all 
over  the  land;  yet  this  is  only  the  dawn  of  day.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  their  school-houses 
ought  to  be  built  upon  the  principle  of  health  and  comfort,  and  so 
built  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  science  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion. I  am  aware  that  there  is  but  little  known  upon  this  subject 
among  the  people  at  large,  and  therefore  there  is  the  more  need  of 
telling  them  of  the  facts  connected  with  it,  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
health  and  success  of  the  pupils. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  people  generally  were  as  far  from  appreci- 
ating the  importance  of  education  as  they  are  now  from  appreciating 
that  of  heating  and  ventilation;  and  it  will  not  take  long  to  educate 
them  up  to  this  latter  when  the  proper  effort  is  made.  .The  first  thing 
to  be  considered  is  jjlanning  and  erecting  the  school-house.  In  build- 
ing a  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  educating  our  children,  the  first 
thing  should  be  the  size  and  plan ;  the  second,  how  to  heat  and  venti- 
late. All  other  matters  are  secondary  to  these,  and  will  come  in  at 
the  proper  time. 

Select  the  highest  site  j^ou  can  get  in  your  town  or  city  for  the  loca- 
tion of  your  school-house,  where  you  can  have  a  deep  and  dry  cellar. 
If  your  town  is  low,  and  you  can  not  sink  a  cellar,  raise  your  house 
upon  a  basement;  but  be  sure  that  this  basement  shall  not  be  used  for 
school-rooms.  A  cellar  or  basement  is  positively  necessary,  for  four 
reasons :  First,  for  your  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus.  Second,  to 
hold  your  fuel,  as  you  can  buy  it  cheaper  in  summer  than  you  can  in 
winter.  Third,  as  a  play -ground  for  the  children  in  stormy  weather: 
if  there  is  no  cellar  or  basement,  the  children  will  either  have  to  go 
out  into  the  rain  or  snow,  or  stay  in  the  school-room  during  recess ; 
they  should  not  do  either,  and  for  this  reason  no  school-house  should 
be  built  without  a  cellar  or  basement.  There  is  more  involved  in  this 
matter  than  may  be  conceived  of  at  first  thought.     It  is  necessary 
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that  the  pupils  should  leave  the  school-room  at  recess,  both  for  their 
own  and  their  teacher's  welfare.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  room  should  be  purged  of  all  its  foul  air,  by  the  ventilation,  while 
the  pupils  are  out  of  the  room,  so  that  the  room  will  be  in  a  pure  con- 
dition when  they  return.  The  pupils'  clothing  should  also  come  in 
contact  with  the  cold  air  (the  open  air  always  in  pleasant  weather). 
The  clothing  has  become  saturated  with  the  excretions  of  the  body 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which  will  find  its  way  through  the 
clothes  and  mingle  with  the  air  of  the  room,  if  the  pupils  are  kept 
confined  too  long  at  a  time.  Therefore  you  will  see  that  recess,  which 
has  been  looked  upon  as  play-time,  has  been,  in  the  absence  of  venti- 
lation, the  only  salvation  for  the  pupil  and  teacher;  for,  up  to  the  time 
of  recess,  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  noxious  gases  from  the 
lungs  of  the  pupils,  and  but  for  the  openness  of  the  old-style  school- 
house,  and  for  the  recess,  there  would  have  been  more  serious  conse- 
quences to  pupil  and  teacher.  Fourth,  the  cellar,  or  basement,  is 
necessary  for  circulation  under  the  floor  of  the  lower-story  school- 
room, and  makes  the  school-house  much  more  healthy  than  it  would 
be  if  set  down  on  the  ground,  thereby  allowing  the  damp,  mouldy  at- 
mosphere to  arise  from  the  ground  and  find  its  way  into  the  school- 
room, as  it  is  sure  to  do,  from  the  fact  that  the  room  is  warmer  and 
dryer  than  the  ground  beneath. 

When  any  community  propose  to  build  a  school-house,  they  should 
consult  some  competent  person  who  is  a  proficient  in  the  science  of 
heating  and  ventilation,  and  let  him  give  a  plan  for  the  heating  and 
ventilating  of  their  building.  It  would  be  better  to  make  a  contract 
with  him  to  heat  and  ventilate,  then  leave  it  to  him  to  carry  out,  and 
bold  him  responsible  for  its  successful  operation. 

My  next  article  will  be  upon  the  injurious  effect  of  stove  heat  upon 
the  pupils'  health  and  comfort  in  a  school-room.  c.  f.  w. 


In  one  of  the  counties  of  our  state  an  Institute  was  recently  held,  at  which 
the  County  Superintendent  gave  an  address.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
while  urging  higher  attainments  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  noting  the  ad- 
vances made  in  the  cause  of  education,  he  said  "The  day  has  gone  by,  when 
in  this  county  a  person  who  does  not  know  how  to  lorite  can  secure  a  situation 
as  teacher."  In  the  same  county,  some  young  ladies  were  being  examined  for 
teachers.  One,  who  was  from  another  part  of  the  state,  was  required  to  read 
aloud  some  selections.  As  she  read  a  few  sentences,  another  of  the  applicants, 
looking  over  her  shoulder,  and  struck  with  her  proficiency,  exclaimed,  "  Why 
she  reads  right  off,  without  spelling." 

One  of  the  boys  in  a  New  Orleans  school  was  asked,  after  various  definitions 
had  been  given  by  others,  mostly  quite  correct,  what  was  meant  by  the  verb 
to  tantalize.     He  replied:  "It  was  to  ask  a  great  many  questions  and   then 
criticise  the  answers." 
43 
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STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Bloomington,  III.,  Tuesday,  Oct.  15th,  1867. 

The  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in 
Royce  Hall, —  Hon.  Newton  Batemarf,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Stevenson,  Super- 
intendent of  Putnam  county. 

W.  S.  Coy,  Superintendent  of  Kendall  county,  was  elected  Secretary. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  Superintendents  from  the  following  counties 
were  found  to  be  present,  viz.,  Adams,  Boone,  Bureau,  Carroll,  Champaign, 
Clark,  Clinton,  Cook,  Crawford,  Dewitt,  DuPage,  Greene,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
JoDaviess,  Kane,  Kendall,  Knox,  Lake,  Lasalle,  Lee,  Logan,  Macon,  Macou- 
pin, Mason,  McDonough,  McLean,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Ogle,  Peo- 
ria, Perry,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Saline,  Stark,  St.  Clair,  Tazewell,  Washington, 
Will,  Woodford. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Jewell  was  elected  Railroad  Secretary. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  The  Responsibility  of  Our  Position  was  read  by 
Charles  W.  Richmond,  Sup't  of  DuPage  county. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Richmond's  paper  was  discussed  by  Sup'tsDay,  of  Lasalle; 
Eberhart,  of  Cook;  Kennedy,  of  Monroe;  and  Wilkins,  of  McLean. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Ethridge,  of  Bureau;  Nichols,  of  Clinton;  Worthington,  of  Peoria;  Robinson, 
of  Jackson ;    and  Smith,  of  Kane. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Sup't  Eberhart,  of  Cook,  on  the  subject  of  County  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

On  motion,  a  special  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
on  the  subject  of  County  Normal  Schools,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Eberhart,  of 
Cook;  Wilkins,  of  McLean;  and  Pace,  of  Jeflferson. 

A  paper  was  read  by  J.  H.  Knapp,  Sup't  of  Knox  county,  on  the  subject  of 
The  Edvcator  Outside  the  School-room. 

On  motion,  the  several  papers  read  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  ResQ- 
lutions. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 


The  Association  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman  presented  a  communication  from  Pres.  Edwards,  inviting  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the  Normal  University  while  in  the  city. 

On  motion,  the  communication  was  received  with  thanks,  and  the  following 
morning  designated  as  time  of  visit. 

Sup't  Wilkins  invited  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the  Blooming- 
ton  High  School  on  their  return  from  the  University. 

On  motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

A  paper  was  read  by  T.  R.  Leal,  Superintendent  of  Champaign  county,  on 
the  subject  of  Primary  Instruction. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Sup'ts  Stevenson,  of  Putnam;  Wilkins,  of 
McLean;  Knapp,  of  Knox ;  Wells,  of  Ogle;  Kennedy,  of  Monroe;  Day,  of 
Lasalle;  Boyce,  of  Lake;  Eberhart,  of  Cook;  Ethridge,  of  Bureau;  Slade,  of 
St.  Clair;  and  Chalfant,  of  Logan. 

On  motion,  the  former  rule  was  ordered,  "  That  members  be  allowed  to 
speak  but  once,  and  for  only  five  minutes,  on  any  question." 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  11  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
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"Wednesdat,  Oct.  16th — 11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Association  met,  and  was  opened  bv  prayer. 

Dr.  Gregory  addressed  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of  the  Competitive  Ex- 
amination of  Pupils. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Sup'ts  Wilkins,  Knapp,  and  Wells. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Gregory  received  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  his  inter- 
esting addresses,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  into  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  of 
Illinois. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Sup'ts  Pace,  Higby,  Hill,  Slade,  and 
Clark,  was  appointed  to  bring  before  the  Association  in  a  proper  manner  the 
death  of  some  of  the  former  members. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


The  Association  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Moved  that  the  Association  adjourn  after  the  lecture  of  Pres.  Edwards  in  the 
evening.     Carried. 

H.  H.  Boyce,  Sujj't  of  Lake  county,  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject 
of  Patrioiism  in  Schools,  and  our  Relation  thereto. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Sup'ts  Chalfant,  Webster,  Leal,  Knapp,  and 
Pepoon. 

0.  S.  Webster,  of  Sangamon,  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of 
Township  Treasurers'  Accounts. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Sup'ts  Knapp,  Day,  and  Boyce. 

On  motion,  the  addresses  of  Sup'ts  Boyce  and  Webster  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  : 

Jteaolved,  That,  as  Superintendents  of  the  Common  Schools  of  our  great  and  rapidly-ad- 
vancing state^  we  can  not  overestimate  the  responsibilities  of  our  position,  or  devote  ourselves 
to  its  duties  with  too  great  enthusiasm. 

Hesolved,  That  the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  is  to  the  Superintendents 
what  the  County  Institute  is  to  the  county  teachers,  and  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
superintendents  to  attend  their  association  as  it  i.s  of  teachers  to  attend  their  institute. 

JXesolvetl,  That  we  rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  growing  prosperity  of  our  Normal  Univeraity, 
and  testify,  from  our  personal  knowledge,  to  its  wide-spread  and  elevating  influence  among 
the  teachers  of  the  state. 

Resolvell^  That  we  recommend  the  daily  reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  other  devotional 
exercises,  ni  our  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That,  believing  no  child  should  lose  the  privilege  of  our  common  schools  on  ac- 
count of  poverty,  we  recommend  that  directors  be  authorized  to  furnish  text-books  free  of 
charge  to  those  pupils  too  indigent  to  purchase  them. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state  not  only  to  furnish  common  schools, 
but  to  found  and  maintain,  at  public  expense,  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  all,  both  rich 
and  poor,  who  may  desire  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 

Sesoli'ed,  That  we  will  discuss  thoroughly  in  our  respective  counties  the  Township  System 
of  Schools,  and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  next  legislature. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  Word  Method,  together  with  the  common  method,  as 
the  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  the  formation  of  vicious  habits  in  primary  reading-classes. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  American  Flag  as  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  school- 
room, and  that  devotion  to  it  be  diligently  inculcated  by  the  teacher. 

ReJiolve/i,  That  we  recommend  school  directors  to  close  their  schools  during  Institute  week, 
and  allow  the  wages  of  the  teachers  to  continue  the  same  as  if  the  schools  were  in  session. 

Re.iolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  C.  B.  <fe  Q.,  the  Northwestern,  the  C.  A.  and  St.  L., 
the  C.  <fe  R.  I.,  and  the  St.  L.  J.  and  C.  Railroads,  for  their  reduction  of  fare  to  members  of  the 
Association  ;  also  to  the  Ashley  and  Burch  Houses  for  reduction  of  fare. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  owner  of  Royce  Hall  for  the  use  of  the  hall,  and 
to  Sup't  Wilkins  for  the  many  kind  offices  he  has  performed. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  Pres.  Edwards  for  his  noble  lecture ;  to  Hon.  N.  Bate- 
man  for  the  courteous  and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  pre.sided  over  the  present  ses- 
sion ;  and  to  W.  S.  (^oy,  Sup't  of  Kendall  county,  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary. 

The  chairman  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  T'hr  Bih/e  in  Sr/trmls,  which  was 

diBCUSsed  by  Sup't  Kennedy,  of  Monroe. 
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On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  together  with 
all  papers  read,  be  published  in  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

The  Committee  on  Normal  Schools  reported  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Whekeas,  we  believe  the  establishment  of  County  Normal  Schools  to  be  the  only  way  in 
which  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  teachers  can  be  secured  to  the  schools  of  the  state ; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  the  establishment  of  these  schools  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  success  of  the  school  cause  in  Illinois. 

Mesolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration, 
and  propose  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  those  schools  and  report  at  our 
next  regular  meeting. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to  constitute  said  com- 
mittee :  Sup'ts  Eberhart,  of  Cook ;  Coy,  of  Kendall ;  and  Day,  of  Lasalle. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  in  the  City  of  Aurora, 
commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1868,  and  continuing  three 
days. 

On  motion,  the  chairman  was  appointed  a  Committee  to  arrange  Programme, 
and  Sup'ts  Coy  of  Kendall,  Smith  of  Kane,  and  Eichmond  of  DuPage,  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  for  next  meeting. 

The  Association  adjourned  until  7)4  o'clock. 


The  Association  met  at  1)4  o'clock. 

The  committee  appointed  to  bring  before  the  meeting  the  death  of  some  of 
the  former  members,  reported  the  following: 

Whebeas,  we  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Sup'ts  M.  F.  Button,  of  Hen- 
derson county,  and  M.  E.  Ryan,  of  Bureau  county,  .since  our  last  meeting; 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  citizens  of  their  respective  counties  our  sincere  regret  for 
the  loss  they  have  sustained. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  reminded  by  this  solemn  visitation  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the 
certainty  of  death. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  City  of  Aurora  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  October,  1868.  W.  S.  COY,  Secretary. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Department  op  Public  Instetjction,  l 

Superintendent's  Office,  Springfield,  III.,  November,  1867.  J 

SCHEDULES,  HOW  KEPT  AND  CERTIFIED  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 
In  the  case  of  union  or  graded  schools,  taught  by  a  principal  teacher  with  one 
or  more  assistants,  or  in  the  case  of  any  school  in  which  more  than  one  teacher 
is  employed  at  the  same  time,  it  is  held  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  principal  teacher  keeps,  certifies,  and  returns,  the  schedule 
for  the  whole  school.  Every  such  school  isa  unit,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
grades  or  departments  it  contains,  or  the  number  of  teachers  employed;  and 
for  one  school  the  law  requires  but  one  schedule.  If  the  school  is  so  arranged 
as  to  admit  of  it,  the  principal  teacher  should  personally  note  the  presence  or 
absence  of  every  scholar ;    but  if  each  assistant  has  sole  charge  of  a  separate 
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room,  to  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  pupils  go,  at  once,  when  school  opens, 
without  passing  under  the  eye  of  the  principal,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
graded  schools,  then  each  assistant  teacher  should  keep  a  careful  record,  in  a 
book  or  register  provided  for  the  purpose,  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  every 
pupil  belonging  to  his  or  her  separate  room  or  department,  and  at  the  close  of 
each  day  these  separate  registers  should  be  left  on  the  desk  of  the  principal,  to 
be  by  him  transcribed  into  the  general  schedule  of  the  school.  When  the 
schedule  is  completed,  the  principal,  only,  should  certify  and  sign  it. 

In  respect  to  the  manner  of  paying  the  teachers  in  such  schools,  it  is  quite 
common  and  convenient,  and  legally  warrantable,  to  pay  the  whole  amount  to 
the  principal,  and  let  him  pay  the  assistant  teachers  the  amounts  due  them, 
respectively.  When  this  course  is  pursued,  the  certificate  of  the  directors  to 
the  schedule  should  be  modified  so  as  to  read,  substantially,  as  follows: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  directors,  etc.,  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
foregoing  schedule,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  school  was 

conducted  according  to  law:    that  there  is  now  due  said ,  teacher, 

and  his  assistantfi,  as  per  contract,  the  sum  of dollars  and cents, 

and  that  the  said  teacher,  and  each  of  his  assistants,  has  a  legal  certificate  of 
good  moral  character,  and  of  qualification  to  teach  a  common  school,"  etc. 

There  are  other  modes,  equally  right  and  proper,  of  paying  the  teachers, 
where  two  or  more  are  employed  in  the  same  school ;  but  the  above  will  per- 
haps be  found  as  simple  and  convenient  as  any. 

LEAVING  THE  SCHOOI^EOOM  BUE.ING  KEGULAK  SCHOOL-HOURS. 

The  legal  power  of  school  directors  to  make  and  enforce  an  order  forbidding 
pupils  to  leave  the  school-room  during  regular  school-hours,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  music-lessons,  or  any  other  lessons,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  except- 
ing in  cases  of  special  emergency,  is  clear  and  unquestionable.  Such  power 
is  undoubtedly  conferred  by  Section  48  of  the  school-law,  and  is  necessary  to 
the  successful  management  and  control  of  the  public  schools.  School  direct- 
ors are  not  only  possessed  of  such  power,  but  it  is  often  their  duty  to  exercise 
it.  The  idea  of  permitting  pupils  to  leave  the  school-room  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  any  outside  pursuit  or  engagement  is  incompatible  with  that  reg- 
ularity of  attendance  and  that  order  of  classification  and  recitation  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  public  school.  Lessons  in  music,  and 
other  branches  not  customarily  taught  in  the  public  schools,  are  highly  im- 
portant and  proper  in  themselves,  and  by  no  means  to  be  discouraged ;  but 
nothing  whatever  (save  special  emergencies)  should  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  routine  of  school  duties.  The  necessity  of  this  is  self-evident. 
Any  other  view  would  place  a  public  school  at  the  mercy  of  outside  parties. 
For,  if  one  scholar  may  leave  at  one  hour,  to  take  a  music-lesson,  another  may 
leave  at  another  hour  for  the  same  purpose;  and  in  the  same  way  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  lessons  in  penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things,  until  pupils  will  be  coming  and  going  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  the 
regular  routine  of  the  school  be  completely  broken  up. 

The  proper  course,  therefore,  is  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  no  scholar  can 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  school-room,  during  the  regular  school-hours,  for  any 
such  purpose.  This  principle  is  grounded  upon  the  duty  of  consulting  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  While  the  public  schools  are  in  session, 
their  interests  are  paramount  over  all  others.     If  a  conflict  arises  between  the 
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school-hours  established  by  the  directors  and  those  prescribed  by  outside 
teachers  or  parties,  the  latter  must,  in  all  cases,  yield  to  the  former.  The  in- 
terests of  the  public  schools  can  not,  and  ought  not  to,  be  compromised,  and 
other  persons  must,  if  necessary,  change  their  hours  accordingly. 

NEWTON  BATEMAlSr,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIB. 

Our  Premiums. —  The  publisher  of  the  Teacher  would  invite  the  attention  of 
all,  and  especially  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  others 
whose  positions  afford  them  opportunity  for  enlarging  the  circulation  of  the 
journal  by  a  moderate  exijenditure  of  time  and  effort,  to  the  announcement  of 
premiums  for  lists  of  subscribers  obtained  during  the  next  six  months.  The 
announcement  will  be  found  on  the  first  page  of  our  advertising  sheets.  It  is 
the  intention  of  all  concerned  in  its  management  that  the  next  volume  of 
the  Teacher  shall  be  an  improvement  on  any  that  have  preceded  it.  A  little 
work  on  the  part  of  our  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  state  in  increasing  our  cir- 
culation will  aid  materially  in  fulfilling  this  intention.  We  do  not  propose  to 
pay  our  premiums  in  articles  that  can  be  purchased  at  a  large  discount  from 
the  prices  at  which  they  are  offered,  but  in  national  currency,  at  the  value 
stamped  upon  its  face.  A  full  prospectus  will  accompany  the  December 
number. 

State  Teachers'  Association. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  announce  that  their  arrangements  for  the  annual  meeting  are 
nearly  complete,  but  they  can  not  yet  give  the  public  a  programme  which  will 
be  certainly  carried  out.  The  citizens  of  Galesburg  have  done  their  part,  and 
entertainment  in  hospitable  homes  may  be  expected  by  the  ladies,  if  not  by 
all  teachers.  Mr.  G.  F.  Root,  of  Chicago,  will  take  charge  of  the  music  on  the 
occasion.  Drs.  Gregory  and  Bateman  will  be  there  and  will  be  heard  from. 
Our  colleges  will  also  be  well  represented.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  promises  free  return  tickets,  and  a  reduction  is  expected  on  other 
roads. 

Much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  in  regard  to  the  time  fixed  by  vote  of  the 
Association  (Dec.  31st).  The  Christmas  holidays  seem  to  be  preferred.  If 
teachers  are  specially  interested  to  have  a  change,  the  Executive  Committee 
will  be  happy  to  hear  from  them.  %^^^m^9^^i^-^Z;\^,,  Com. 

M.  ANDREWS,  Warsaw.  j 

There  are  two  subjects  that  are  now  agitating  the  minds  of  teachers,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  people,  upon  which  we  may  hereafter  have  some  thoughts  to 
present:  we  mean  the  subjects  of  Uniformity  in  Text-Books,  and  Compulsory 
Attendance  upon  Schools.  There  are  very  obvious  arguments  in  favor  of 
each,  and  we  think  we  see  a  tendency  among  many  of  our  most  zealous  cola- 
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borers  to  demand  both.  The  principles  of  our  nature  are  such,  that,  when  we 
have  labored  long  and  earnestly  to  accomplish  any  seenjing  great  good,  and 
have  not  perfectly  succeeded,  we  are  very  prone  to  invoke  the  aid  of  law,  and 
attempt  to  legislate  it  into  being.  It  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the  past 
to  show  U3  that  some  of  the  most  flagrant  wrongs  have  been  brought  about  by 
very  good  and  altogether  well-meaning  men,  in  their  zeal  to  accomplish  an 
acknowledged  good. 

No  lover  of  his  country  can  look  upon  its  present  tendencies  without  the 
profoundest  alarm.  By  the  seeming  necessities  of  our  position,  centralization 
is  increasing  continually,  and  the  people  are  becoming  so  accustomed  to  it, 
that  the  return  to  our  former  principles  will  be  almost  impossible.  In  the 
stern  trial  of  war  we  have  seen  the  necessity  for  a  strong  government,  and  have 
found  some  benefits  arising  from  it;  and  all  know  that  such  things  leave  us 
not  as  before.  Some  grow  to  love  —  at  least  —  the  results,  and  do  not,  for  the 
present,  see  the  danger.  So  with  those  who  so  earnestly  urge  the  state  to  take 
the  matter  of  text-books  and  attendance  in  hand.  Nearly  all  the  arguments 
we  have  heard  urged  are  those  which  flow  from  the  idea  of  a  strong  government 
—  a  state  distinct  from  the  governed.  We  must  confess  to  a  settled  and  earn- 
est dislike  of  asking  the  state  to  meddle  with  the  people.  These  latter  are  the 
state.  We  look  at  Prussia,  and  fancy  her  school  system  perfection,  and  enthu- 
siasts run  mad  over  it,  and  hold  it  up  continually  for  imitation  and  emulation, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  proceeds  from  an  entirely  difierent  condition  of 
things,  and  on  an  entirely  difi'ereut  theory  from  ours,  and  also  forgetful  that  it 
is  just  possible  that  it  is  not  so  perfect  as  we  have  been  told.  But  we  did  not 
think  of  writing  an  article  on  this,  and  we  stop. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  we  find  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  Uniformity,  by  the  Editor,  with  the  most  of  which 
we  are  much  pleased.  In  the  State  Association  the  question  of  compulsory 
attendance  was  fully  discussed.  We  annex  the  remarks  of  Superintendent 
Wickersham,  deeming  them  very  pertinent  and  conclusive. 

"  No  one  doubts  that  children  have  a  right  to  be  educated.  Every  child 
born  into  the  world  brings  the  right  to  an  education.  They  can  be  educated, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be.  If  every  child  has  the  right,  it  involves  the  duty 
upon  some  body  to  educate  it.     Whose  duty  is  it?     There  are  three  agencies  to 

whom  the  duty  has  been  thought  to  belong:     1st,  the  church 

And  now  how  is  it  with  the  state?  Strange  as  it  may  seem  here,  it  is  not  the 
state's  duty  to  educate  in  this  counti-y.  We  have  no  state  schools  in  America, 
properly  speaking.  In  Europe  they  have  state  schools.  The  government 
claims  a  divine  right,  which  is  exercised,  for  educating  the  people.  They 
build  houses  and  furnish  them  without  the  people's  consent.  The  power  comes 
down  from  the  king.  But  our  system  is  not  a  state  system.  Our  writers  on 
common  law  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  some  other  power  to  educate  the  people. 
There  is  another  authority  acknowledged  in  this  country.  The  state  has  some- 
thing to  do;  it  regulates  the  exercise  of  a  power  that  comes  from  another 
source.  If  that  is  true,  then  it  seems  to  me  to  take  away  the  main  ground  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  argument,  which  is,  that  the  state  pays  money  for 
education,  and  ought  to  compel  children  to  attend.  The  state  did  not  pay  any 
thing  for  schools:  it  is  simply  the  agent  and  servant  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
people's  money  that  is  used.  If  I  do  not  find  the  duty  to  educate  in  the  church 
or  the  state,  where  then?  In  the  bosom  of  the  parents.  God  gave  children  to 
parents,  and  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  involves  the  duty  to  educate. 
The  parent  should  perform  the  work  of  education.  The  state  simply  regulates 
what  the  state  has  to  do.  I  hope  the  American  people  will  never  imitate  Eu- 
ropean systems.  We  want  to  establish  a  democracy  — to  overthrow  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  establish  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  rule  themselves. 
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We  have  no  state  schools  in  this  country,  and  to  the  parent  belongs  the  right 
to  educate.  I  deny^that  it  implies  that  the  state  should  compel  children  to 
attend  school.  It  may  make  regulations;  it  can  not  compel.  And  so,  if  my 
propositions  are  correct,  this  doctrine  of  compulsory  attendance  would  be  an- 
tagonistic to  our  principles  of  government.  I  never  want  to  see  the  anomaly 
of  compulsory  attendance  introduced  in  this  state.  I  have  special  objections 
to  it.  I  am  a  parent.  I  should  not  like  to  have  an  ofScer  come  into  my  house 
and  say  that  I  should  send  my  child  to  any  particular  school.  God  made  me 
his  parent,  and  I  want  to  exercise  the  right  to  educate  him.  What  I  want  as 
an  individual,  I  want  for  every  individual  in  Pennsylvania.  I  want  to  make 
the  public  schools  so  good  that  they  will  send  them  there  in  preference  to  pri- 
vate schools;  to  hold  out  the  temptations  of  good  schools,  houses,  grounds,  and 
teachers,  as  rewards  for  sending  to  the  public  schools,  but  no  police-officer  to 
take  away  the  child,  and  say  what  school  he  shall  attend.  This  question  lies 
at  the  very  foundation  of  our  government,  and  it  seems  very  clear  that  this 
doctrine  is  a  European  anomaly,  opposed  to  our  democratic  and  republican 
ideas  of  government,  and  therefore  —  officially  and  privately  —  I  am  opposed 
to  it." 

General  Exercise. —  'Waking  up  Mind'  is  considered  a  matter  of  so  great 
moment  in  the  school-room  that  no  educational  work  is  complete  without  one 
or  more  references  to  it.  Every  active  teacher  is  continually  on  the  '  qui  vive  ' 
for  something  to  increase  the  variety  of  his  exercises  and  to  enhance  the  pleas- 
ure of  mental  acquisition.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  our  fellow  teachers  in 
their  search  for  ways  to  vary  the  usual  school-routine,  we  describe  an  exercise 
practiced  in  our  classes,  premising,  however,  that  the  idea  is  not  entirely  new 
or  original. 

At  a  certain  time  each  week  the  pupils  of  a  division  of  the  school  are  each 
expected  to  be  prepared  with  some  fact  of  science  or  history,  or  some  item  of 
news,  to  be  stated  when  called  for,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  In  their 
search  for  these  items  they  are  at  liberty  to  look  where  they  please.  The  cur- 
rent news  of  the  day  forms  a  source  of  large  supply.  In  making  the  division 
of  the  school  for  this  exercise,  it  may  some  times  be  that  the  number  is  too 
great  for  all  to  be  called  upon  during  the  time  allotted.  Still  the  benefit  to 
the  individual  will  be  largely  secured  if  those  selected  are  taken  by  chance. 
To  farther  convey  our  idea,  we  insert  the  responses  given  by  those  selected  in 
this  manner  from  a  class  of  50  pupils.     The  exercise  lasted  eight  minutes. 

1.  The  full  vote  of  California  in  1867  was  92,108,  which,  by  the  usual  esti- 
mate that  the  number  voting  is  one-seventh  the  population,  gives  that  state  an 
aggregate  of  644,756  people.  In  1860  the  population  was  361,353,  or  a  little 
more  than  one-half  its  present  size. 

2.  It  is  said  that  full  7,000  people  in  New-York  City  wear  glass  eyes,  and 
that  there  are  two  or  three  of  these  eye-factories  there. 

3.  The  Bosporus  is  to  be  bridged.  The  distance  is  3,360  feet.  The  bridge  is 
to  have  only  three  arches. 

4.  An  important  discovery  of  gold  has  been  made  in  Chili. 

5.  The  oldest  saw-mill  in  Fond-du-Lac,  Wis.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  1. 

6.  Portions  of  the  covering  of  the  crib  at  the  lake  end  of  the  tunnel  were 
carried  away  by  the  recent  storm. 

7.  Michigan  University  has  1,300  students. 

8.  It  takes  two  hours  to  wind  up  the  English  Parliament  clock.  Its  dials  are 
22  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  hour-bell  weighs  16  tons. 

9.  A  company  in  California  expects  to  obtain  five  tons  of  borax  per  day  from 
a  lake  in  the  vicinity. 
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10.  Prussia  has  added  two  new  frigates  to  her  navy. 

11.  Two  hundred  thousand  cigars  per  month  are  made  at  the  Michigan  state- 
prison. 

12.  Garibaldi  has  refused  to  give  his  parol  not  to  engage  in  hostilities 
against  the  Papal  States. 

13.  Fort  Lyon,  in  Arkansas,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $700,000.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  forts  in  the  West. 

14.  There  are  70  lodges,  containing  8,000  Good  Templars,  in  Connecticut. 

15.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  caught  the  annexation  fever  and  wishes  to  be- 
come a  spoke  in  the  '  Hub  ',  like  Roxbury,  or  Dorchester. 

16.  The  diameter  of  the  Moon  is  2,200  miles.  Its  distance  from  the  Earth 
is  240,000  miles,  and  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  2,300  miles  per  hour. 

During  the  progress  of  the  exercise  opportunity  will  frequently  occur  for 
calling  for  farther  information  upon  the  topic,  or  for  the  teacher's  giving  it  or 
correcting  the  erroneous  impressions  of  the  pupils.  If  rightly  managed,  this 
can  be  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  exercises  of  the  school- 
room, w. 

The  Advantages  and  the  Disadvantages  of  Graded  Schools. —  There  is  a 
wide  diflference  between  the  old-fashioned  New-England  District  School,  with 
its  no  classification  and  every  pupil  ciphering  away  on  his  own  hook,  its  total 
individualism,  and  the  thoroughly-graded  school  of  to-day,  as  found  in  our 
larger  cities.  No  person  will  deny,  we  presume,  that  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  theory  and  work  of  education,  as  he  looks  at  the  two  extremes  thus  pre- 
sented. And  yet  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  difference  is 
not  wholly  progress  in  the  right  direction,  that  there  are  evils  arising  from 
this  very  system  of  classification  and  gradation.  It  is  said,  and  with  some 
truth,  that  the  present  system  is  the  enemy  of  all  superiority,  reducing  all 
things  to  the  same  dead-level  of  uniformity,  so  that  a  brilliant  scholar  is 
almost  an  impossibility.  The  graded  course  of  study  must  of  necessity  be 
adapted  to  the  medium  intellect  and  industry  of  the  city  child,  while  the  nat- 
urally brighter,  or  more  industrious,  are  almost  debarred  from  preceding  them. 
In  the  district  school  of  the  years  gone  by,  the  boy  or  girl  who  could  only 
attend  school  during  the  winter  months,  whose  body  was  toughened  by  labor, 
and  whose  mind  and  brain  were  eager  for  knowledge,  made  progre'ss  during 
the  three  months  of  his  school  that  would  astonish  us  now-a-days.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  not  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  minutife  of  the  primary  studies, 
and  probably  was  not  so  polished  in  anj'  part  of  his  training,  as  the  high-school 
graduate  of  to-day  :  but  there  was  a  grasp  of  the  subject,  a  vigorous  assimila- 
tion going  on,  that  we  look  for  with  desire  at  the  present  time.  The  problem 
before  us  is,  how  to  secure  this  individualism,  so  to  speak,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  undoubted  advantages  of  classification.  As  it  is  now  in  our  cities, 
the  school-system  resembles  a  vast  machine,  into  one  end  of  which  the  little 
child  is  put,  and  in  the  course  of  just  so  many  years  he  emerges  from  the 
other,  perfectly  polished,  exactly  like  any  one  of  the  rest,  no  larger,  no  smaller, 
—  like  pins  ready  to  be  stuck  in  papers,  folded  and  labeled.  It  is  to  avoid  this 
evil  that  our  friend  of  the  Athenseum  at  Jacksonville  has  made  his  '  discovery ' 
of  a  school  without  classification,  thus  having  reinvented  the  old  district 
school, —  with  the  addition  of  more  teachers  to  the  same  number  of  pupils. 
His  success  in  this  shows  that  the  evil  of  which  we  have  si^oken  is  felt  in  the 
community.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  grades  in 
44 
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some  of  our  city  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  schools,  with  their  sub- 
divisions, will  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  child  who  gets  out  of  course  to  get  in 
again.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  get  into  the 
endless  screw  again.  Many  parents  do  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to, 
school  at  an  early  age:  they  prefer,  as  do  we,  that  a  child  should  be  ten  to 
twelve  years  old  before  entering  school.  It  does  not  follow  that  such  children 
are  ignorant  because  they  have  not  been  to  school:  they  are  generally  in  ad- 
vance of  those  who  have  been  attending  school  steadily,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  stand  far  above  them  in  scholarship;  but  now  they  are  untaught  in 
many  of  the  technicalities  and  trivialities  of  the  school-room,  and  upon  exam- 
nation  appear  to  great  disadvantage.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  this  gra- 
dation and  elimination  that  we  have  some  times  felt.  All  children  of  the 
same  gi-ade  of  advancement  are  brought  together  in  the  same  room,  thus  tak- 
ing entirely  from  the  child  of  the  lower  grade  the  influence  of  the  upper. 
This  has  its  obvious  advantages,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  avoided. 
And  yet,  in  the  old  district  school  the  influence  of  the  studies  and  recitations 
of  the  upper  classes  upon  the  lower  was  a  distinctly-felt  fact.  Many  a  youth 
who  never  studied  the  upper  branches,  so  called,  got  no  despicable  knowledge 
of  them,  merely  from  seeing  and  hearing  others.  Unconscious  tuition,  we  are 
taught,  is  not  to  be  despised  or  overlooked.  We  wish  some  of  our  teachers 
would  give  us  some  thoughts  upon  this  subject  for  publication:  it  is  one  that 
needs  discussion.  Tell  us  how  it  can  be  managed  that,  while  the  course  of 
study  is  adapted  to  the  medium  pupil,  the  brighter  and  more  earnest  shall  not 
be  kept  back;  how  a  young  person  who  has  reached  some  maturity  of  mind 
can,  without  the  previous  training  of  the  system,  be  allowed  to  pursue  certain 
parts  which  he  himself  desires,  or  his  parents  desire  for  him;  how,  in  other 
words,  we  can  secure  the  advantages  of  graded  schools,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  procrustean  bed  upon  which  they  stretch  all. 

Michigan  Teacher. —  Our  peninsular  neighbor,  referring  to  an  item  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Teacher  in  which  we  made  mention  of  Quackenbos's 
Arithmetics,  thinks  it  would  be '  interesting '  to  know  the  cost  thereof  to  the  book- 
publishers.  "Without  intending,  in  the  least,  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  intermed- 
dlesomeness,  we  will  state,  for  the  pleasure  of  our  brother,  that  the  cost  of  said 
item  was  the  time,  stationery  and  postage  necessary  in  sending  us  a  short  note, 
and  nothing  more.  We  will  farther  state  that  compensation  has  been  frequently 
oS'ered  for  the  insertion  in  our  pages  of  articles  in  the  interest  of  book-publish- 
ers, but  such  offers  have  invariably  been  refused.  In  our  advertising  sheets 
parties  interested  can  secure  space  for  puffing  their  wares,  and  no  where  else. 
Should  the  management  of  the  Michigan  Teacher  wish  to  profit  by  learning 
farther  concerning  the  manner  of  conducting  this  journal,  we  presume  the 
publisher  will  be  happy  to  give  all  needed  information,  always  making  allow- 
ance for  that  indiscretion  which  is  outgrown  with  maturer  years. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  article  in  our  last  number  on 
the  use  of  the  Stereoscope  in  the  School-room.  The  idea  seems  to  us  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  worthy  the  consideration  of  all.  But  it  is  not  merely  to  advise 
the  use  of  the  stereoscope  that  we  write.  The  thoughtful  teacher,  upon  read- 
ing the  article  indicated,  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  something  deeper  than 
this  in  it.  There  are  many  stereoscopes  among  us,  and  some  might  be  had  for 
our  schools,  doubtless ;  but  of  what  avail  will  they  be,  unless  behind  them 
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there  i8  a  live  teacher?  From  some  experience  in  school  work,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  need  of  more  mental  activity  among  teachers,  directed 
toward  their  daily  work  in  the  school -room.  We  speak  advisedly  when  we 
say  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  teachers  feel  but  little,  if  any,  interest  in. 
their  calling.  It  is  to  them  unmitigated  drudgery,  endured  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  salary  it  brings,  and  because  they  must  do  something,  and  this  is  the 
readiest  means  offering  itself  to  them.  We  are  sorry  to  believe  that  it  is  so  to 
a  very  large  degree  with  our  lady  teachers.  The  business  of  teaching  is  taken 
up  for  a  little  while  only  at  farthest,  until  some  better  thing  comes  to  them. 
It  is  to  most  a  penalty  for  poverty,  and  lack  of  friends  to  support  them;  en- 
dured bravely  and  joyously  by  a  few  who  have  learned  the  secret  that  makes 
the  '  purple  of  the  stubborn  thistle  outredden  all  voluptuous  garden  roses ', 
but  by  the  many  with  secret  repinings  and  murmurings,  that  take  away  all 
life  and  joy  from  the  work.  And  so  weariness  of  body  follows  weariness  of 
spirit,  and  sickness  comes  in  its  train  —  traceable,  too  often,  directly  to  the 
fact  of  lack  of  love  for  and  interest  in  our  work.  For  the  true  teacher  will  al- 
ways do  something  more  than  follow  the  routine  of  the  text-book :  he  seeks 
new  illustrations;  he  cultivates,  both  in  himself  and  in  his  pupils,  habits  of 
observation;  his  interest  will  show  itself  in  various  contrivances  to  awaken 
thought  among  his  pupils,  and  to  teach  them  of  the  wonders  of  God's  creation 
all  around  and  within  them.  We  know  —  and  feel  in  our  daily  work  —  that 
there  is  great  lack  of  apparatus  and  means  of  illustration  in  our  schools.  Too 
few  school-committees  are  there  who  will  give  a  teacher  ample  facilities  for 
working  out  all  his  ideas;  but  in  some  respects  this  is  not  so  much  to  be  won- 
dered at.  How  many  times  have  we  seen  valuable  apparatus  neglected,  brok- 
en, scattered  and  destroyed,  simply  because  the  teacher  took  no  interest  in 
any  such  thing,  and  culpably  neglected  or  damaged  it.  The  true  teacher 
draws  his  illustrations  from  all  around.  If  he  teaches  arithmetic,  it  is  made 
vital  by  explanations  and  actual  work;  grammar  is  to  him  something  more 
than  parsing,  and  is  learned  not  alone  nor  chiefly  from  the  text-book,  but  from 
the  reading  of  our  best  authors;  geography  is  not  the  dead,  dry  bones  of  sta- 
tistics and  localities  merely,  but  is  instinct  with  life,  illustrated  by  history, 
by  voyages,  by  the  course  of  commerce,  by  the  columns  of  the  daily 
journal:  and  so  of  all  studies.  Having  eyes,  we  see  not,  and  so  pass  through 
life  blind,  because  we  open  not  our  eyes.  To  illustrate  this:  How  many  of 
us  are  there  who,  if  the  leaves  of  the  trees  which  we  have  seen  nearly  every 
day  of  our  lives  were  laid  before  us,  could  select  and  name  with  certainty  ten 
different  kinds?  and  how  many  ean  name  the  common  trees  of  our  yards  and 
the  forest  by  their  bark?  We  hear  much  said  of  object  lessons  now-a-days. 
How  easy  to  excite  the  interest  of  children  by  object  lessons  on  leaves,  on 
barks,  on  different  woods,  on  insects, —  in  short,  on  any  thing  that  is  about  us, 
if  we  only  have  life  in  us.  We  would  suggest  to  our  lady  teachers  to  try  the 
experiment,  now  the  leaves  are  falling,  ot  engaging  their  pupils  in  selecting 
and  preserving  the  most  beautiful  specimens.  Varnished,  or  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  gum-arabic,  they  will  retain  their  brilliant  colors  a  long  time,  and 
wreaths  made  from  them  are  beautiful  ornaments  to  the  window  of  a  school- 
room, especially  if  so  hung  that  the  sunlight  can  strike  them.  Then  there  are 
skeleton  leaves,  of  which  we  spoke  in  a  former  number;  and  this  is  but  an 
illustration.  Whatever  you  are  teaching,  then,  fellow  teacher,  whether  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  or  the  high  truths  of  mental  or  physical  science,  have 
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life  in  yourselves  if  you  expect  it  in  your  pupils,  or  if  you  hope  for  pleasure  or 
even  health  in  your  employment. 

We  would  invite  from  our  various  City  Sui^eriutendents  some  communica- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  School  Statistics.  We  think  there  is  need  of  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  the  whole  system.  It  seems  to  us  they  are  becoming  too 
onerous  and  complicated,  without  corresponding  advantages,  and  the  time  and 
patience  of  the  teacher  is  thus  severely  and  uselessly  tried.  Of  what  real  avail 
are  the  most  of  the  statistics  printed  in  our  school  reports?  "Nothing  lies 
like  figures  "  is  a  well-known  saying,  and  it  is  too  true  of  some  statistical 
reports  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  according  as  we  take  them,  whether  they  tell 
one  story  or  another.  It  is  easy  for  a  person  sitting  in  his  office  to  imagine  that 
he  would  like  to  know  a  certain  thing,  and  then  to  get  out  his  blanks  accord- 
ingly. It  all  comes  under  the  head  of  statistics,  and  of  course  must  be  valuable. 
So  the  teacher  submits,  and  the  public  pays  for  the  printing  —  and  that  is  done. 
It  might  be  desirable,  under  certain  aspects,  to  know  how  many  of  our  school- 
children have  blue  eyes,  how  many  black,  or  brown,  or  gray,  and  how  many 
iiave  black  hair,  or  red,  or  flaxen,  or  mouse-color;  but  it  is  hardly  worthwhile 
to  burden  the  teacher  with  a  report  of  the  '  statistics  '.  On  second  thought,  we 
are  rather  sorry  that  we  have  suggested  the  above,  for  some  enterprising  super- 
intendent may  take  a  hint  from  it. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Danville  Commercial,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
exchanges.  We  have  hitherto  systematically  refrained  from  taking  up  space 
in  our  columns  with  any  of  the  numerous  commendatory  notices  that  our  jour- 
nal has  received.  We  depart  from  our  rule  in  this  instance  because  the  duty, 
which  every  teacher  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  profession,  of  taking  an  educa- 
tional journal  is  so  clearly  stated: 

The  Illinois  Teacher. —  This  monthly,  published  at  Peoria,  and  edited  by 
Prof.  Baker,  of  Springfield  High  School,  is  the  organ  of  j^ublic  education  in 
this  great  state.  As  such,  it  is,  and  should  be,  a  medium  of  sj^mjDathy  among 
all  the  teachers  of  the  state.  No  teacher  who  wishes  to  identify  himself,  or 
herself,  with  the  educational  force  of  the  country,  who  aspires  to  any  thing  bet- 
ter than  mere  time-serving  and  expediency  in  his  work,  can  possibly  attain 
his  true  position  without  access  to  this  teachers'  mouthjiiece.  School  officers 
also  will  find  in  the  Teacher  an  official  article  in  every  number  from  Dr.  Bate- 
man,  answering  some  difficult  question,  and  conveying  valuable  instruction. 
We  may  add  that  the  quality  of  the  magazine  is  constantly  improving.  The 
recent  numbers  are  full  of  interest,  and  suggestions  valuable  to  every  teacher. 
It  costs  $1.50  per  year,  but  it  is  worth  many  times  that  amount  to  those  who 
are  striving  to  improve  in  their  profession.  We  earnestly  recommend  the 
teachers  of  our  fall  and  winter  schools  to  send  for  it  immediately,  and  read  it 
carefully  for  the  next  six  months  at  least. 

Me.  Andrew  J.  Rickofj^,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  in  that  state.  He  was  reelected  in  July  last  to  the  situa- 
tion he  formerly  held  in  Cincinnati,  but  declined  to  accept  at  the  salary  attached 
to  the  office.  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  having  been  apprised  of  his 
willingness  to  reenter  the  public-school  work,  offered  him  a  salary  of  $4000, 
and  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  his  usual  efficient 
manner. 

John  Hancock,  of  the  publishing  house  of  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle,  has 
been  elected  Superintendent  in  Cincinnati,  in  place  of  Mr.  Harding. 
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COUNTY     INSTITUTES. 

Crauvford  County. —  According  to  notice  issued  by  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, the  teachers  of  this  county  convened  at  the  Court- House  on  the  20th  of 
September,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Teachers'  Institute.  The  County 
Superintendent  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  stated  its  object,  calling  atten- 
tion in  a  few  brief  remarks  to  the  necessity  of  such  organization.  The  Con- 
vention organized  by  adopting  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  electing  the 
following  olHcers:  G.  N.  Parker,  President;  J.  A.  Maxwell,  Vice-President;  D. 
H.  Osmon,  Treasurer ;  J.  M.  Longenecker,  Secretary.  The  President  appointed 
as  an  executive  committee  J.  A.  Maxwell,  S.  M.  Bailey,  G.  M.  Shipman,  E.  R. 
Banning,  and  chairman  ex  officio.  The  best  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet 
was  taken  up  and  discussed.  Mr.  Bailey  would  make  the  letters  on  the  black- 
board, calling  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  shape  of  the  letter.  Mr.  Max- 
well thought  Mr.  Bailey's  method  very  good,  but  would  use  cards.  Mr.  Osmon 
had  used  letters  on  blocks,  asking  the  pupil  to  draw  certain  letters,  also  had 
taught  them  to  sing.  Mr.  Parker  condemned  teaching  by  rote  or  in  singing 
manner,  would  teach  the  sound  of  the  letter  clearly,  would  use  cards  and  con- 
sider only  a  lew  letters  at  a  recitation,  as  long  lessons  were  likely  to  discourage 
the  pupil.  The  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  the  Attendance  of 
scholars  was  presented,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  Banning,  Osmon, 
Maxwell,  and  Parker.  The  subject  of  Corporal  Punishment  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Banning,  Bailey,  Maxwell,  and  Parker,  who  stated  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  corporal  punishment  when  other  means  fail  to  secure  discipline,  but  would 
not  abuse  that  means  of  ijunishment.  He  said  the  law  would  sustain  the 
teacher  in  the  use  of  corporal  punishment,  but  not  in  the  abuse;  read  several 
decisions  of  the  courts  sustaining  the  assertion.  The  teacher  for  the  time  being 
sustained  the  relation  to  the  jjupil  of  a  parent,  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  should  he  use  cruelty.  Object  Teaching  and  Oral  Instruction  took 
up  most  of  the  forenoon  session  of  the  second  day.  This  was  a  very  interest- 
ing discussion.  In  the  afternoon  the  Institute  disposed  of  the  remaining  prop- 
ositions reported  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  jiroceeded  to  the  election  of 
officers.  The  form'er  officers  were  reelected.  The  President  appointed  Messrs. 
Maxwell,  Bailey,  Osmon,  Banning,  and  Ransom,  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
The  committee,  after  a  short  consultation,  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  President  urged  those  present  not  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  small  attendance;  for  what  they  had  lacked  in  numbers 
they  had  made  up  in  energy.  The  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  in  Robinson,  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  April,  1868. 

Clinton  Codnty. —  The  Institute  held  a  three-days  session  at  Trenton,  begin- 
ning Oct.  1st.  0.  B.  Nichols,  County  Sui:)'t,  President;  Z.  Case,  Esq.,  Sec'y. 
A  discussion  on  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  was  partiei2:)ated  in  by  Messrs. 
Hill  man,  Nichols,  Wyle,  Lewis,  Ely,  Lowe,  and  Richardson.  A  class  exercise 
in  Orthographi/  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Murray.  Prof.  Hillman  (Sup't  of  Wash- 
ington county),  delivered  a  lecture  on  A  Character  for  the  2^imcs.  A  discussion 
on  the  manner  of  conducting  Institutes  was  participated  in  bj'  Messrs.  Hill- 
man,  Nichols,  Wyle,  Lowe,  Ely,  Lewis,  Angler,  and  Murray.  Misses  Lizzie 
Twiss  and  Pamelia  Lacey  were  appointed  critics.  Mr.  Lowe  conducted  a  class 
exercise  in  Written  Arithmetic.  The  Committee  on  Text-Books  submitted  a 
report,  which,  after  some  amendment,  was  adopted.  The  list  of  books  recom- 
mended is  as  follows:  McGufley's  Headers,  Webster's  Elementary  Speller, 
Greenleaf's  Arithmetics,  Greene's  Grammars,  Goodrich's  Histories,  ^Mitchell's 
Geographies,  Wells's  Science  of  Common  Things,  Spencerian  Penmanship. 
Prof.  Hillman  conducted  exercises  in  Cube  and  Bqnare  Jioots,  and  in  Geography/. 
Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  addressed  the  Institute  from  the  text  'Show  thyself  a  man'. 
Mr.  Barkley  illustrated  the  Phonic  system  of  primary  instruction.  Mr.  Lewis 
conducted  an  exercise  in  Grammar.  After  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, the  Institute  adjourned.  The  next  regular  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Car- 
lyle,  beginning  the  last  Tuesday  in  March,  1808,  and  continuing  four  days. 
A  special  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  same  place,  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, lor  the  purpose  of  examining  the  school-books  now  in  use,  and  recom- 
mending a  series  for  adoption  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 
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Edwards  County. —  The  September  session  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  the 
Stanley  School-house.  Rev.  A.  Connett  gave  an  exercise  in  Reading,  followed 
by  Mr.  Mathews  with  an  exercise  in  Mathematics.  Mr.  J.  N.  Thompson,  of  Flora, 
lectured,  at  intervals  during  the  two-days  session,  on  the  Organization,  Gov- 
ernment and  Proper  Method  of  Teaching  Schools;  also  on  Heading,  Square  and 
Cube  Moots,  and  Astronomy.  A.  Miller  gave  a  lecture  on  Ch-ammar;  S.  H. 
Gould  one  on  History.  The  exercises  closed  with  remarks  by  the  County  Su- 
perintendent, L.  T.  Rude,  Esq. 

Kane  County. —  An  Institute  was  held  at  Elgin,  during  the  fourth  week  in 
October.  No  report  yet  received,  except  a  list  of  18  subscribers  to  the  Teacher 
forwarded  by  the  County  Superintendent,  C.  E.  Smith,  Esq. 

Logan  County. —  The  Teachers'  Institute  of  this  county  held  its  second  semi- 
annual session  in  Lincoln,  the  first  week  in  September.  J.  G.  Chalfant,  Esq., 
County  Sup't  of  Schools,  opened  the  exercises  by  a  short  but  interesting  ad- 
dress. He  urged  upon  the  teachers  present  the  importance  of  promj^t  attend- 
ance during  the  session,  and  regretted  the  lack  of  sympathy  from  the  commu- 
nity in  behalf  of  the  enterprise.  The  first  exercise  was  given  by  B.  F.  Janu- 
ary, on  the  subject  of  Reading  and  Elocution.  Following  this  was  an  animated 
discussion  on  the  question  of  short  or  lengthy  recitations  in  reading.  No  de- 
cision. In  the  evening,  Prof.  Richards,  of  Lincoln  University,  lectured.  His 
remarks  were  very  approjDriate  and  embodied  volumes  of  truth.  B.  F.  Janu- 
ary conducted  the  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  Mr.  J.  exhibited  consider- 
able proficiency  in  this  branch  of  learning.  Dr.  A.  M.  Miller,  Inspector  of 
Public  Schools,  lectured  on  the  subject  of  Physiology.  He  introduced  the  sub- 
ject by  showing  the  distinction  between  physiology  as  taught  in  medical 
schools  and  as  taught  in  public  schools.  His  remarks  on  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  human  sj'stem  were  of  a  practical  nature  and  of  a  highly  interest- 
ing character.  An  interesting  discussion  upon  Penmanship  followed,  partici- 
pated in  by  a  number  of  the  teachers.  Pres.  Edwards,  of  Normal  University, 
lectured  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  His  lecture  was  of  a  very  interest- 
ing character,  and  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  most  marked  attention. 
The  third  day  opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  question  Ought  vocal  music  to  be 
taught  with  the  branches  of  a  common-school  education.  After  the  discussion,  a 
vote  was  taken,  and  the  question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  exer- 
cises in  Arithmetic  were  conducted  by  Prof.  McGaw,  E.  Lynch,  and  others. 
The  exercises  in  English  Graynmar,  conducted  by  Mr.  January,  were  highly 
entertaining,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted  evinced  consider- 
able ability  in  that  particular  branch  of  learning.  In  the  evening.  Prof.  Mc- 
Gaw, of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  gave  one  of  his  very  interesting  lectures  on  Astron- 
omy. On  the  fourth  day.  Prof.  McGaw  conducted  an  exercise  in  Object  Teach- 
ing. His  illustrations  by  the  use  of  a  great  variety  of  objects,  which  he  brought 
to  his  aid,  were  both  pleasing  and  instructive.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  exer- 
cise, the  question  of  furnishing  the  public  schools  with  apparatus  was  consid- 
ered. A  resolution  asking  the  school  officers  of  Logan  county  to  furnish  the 
different  districts  with  suitable  apparatus  was  discussed  and  adopted.  The 
subject  of  Text-Books  was  next  considered,  and,  after  discussion,  the  following 
were  adopted  as  a  uniform  system  throughout  the  county:  Willson's  Spellers, 
Readers,  and  Charts;  Spencer's  system  of  Penmanship;  Ray's  series  of  Arith- 
metics (2d  part  excepted,  and  Stoddard  substituted);  Monteith  and  McNally'a 
system  of  Geograi^hy,  and  Mitchell's  Maps;  Greene's  Grammars;  Quackenbos's 
Histories.  In  the  evening.  Prof.  McGlumphy,  of  Lincoln  LTniversity,  lectured. 
The  principal  matters  of  importance  transpiring  on  the  fifth  day  were  exer- 
cises in  History,  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Benedict;  the  adoption  of  a  programme  for  the 
next  session  of  the  Institute,  and  the  assignment  of  the  teachers  to  their  re- 
spective places  on  the  programme.  After  the  adoption  of  resolutions,  the  In- 
stitute adjourned.  The  next  session  is  to  be  held  in  Elkhart  City,  the  first 
week  in  April,  1868. 

McHenry  County. —  A  highly  successful  and  profitable  institute  was  held  in 
Marengo,  the  third  week  in  October,  under  the  charge  of  Pres.  Edwards,  of  the 
Normal  University.  The  morning  sessions  were  opened  with  devotional  exer- 
cises by  Pres.  Edwards;  the  evening,  with  jirayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams.  The 
principal  subjects  brought  prominently  before  the  Institute  during  its  day  ses- 
sions, by  Pres.  Edwards,  were  —  1.  Phonic  Analysis:  three  lectures  and  exer- 
cises. 2.  Reading,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  development:  four  lec- 
tures and  exercises.     3.  School  Management,  in  all  its  phases, —  including  Class- 
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ification,  Discipline,  etc.,  etc. :  six  lectures.  The  first  he  dwelt  somewhat  upon, 
as  being  a  subject  too  much  neglected  in  all  our  primary  schools, —  this  neg- 
lect giving  rise  to  indistinct  articulation,  provinciLlisms,  and  confused  and  in- 
correct utterances.  The  second  was  intended  partly  as  exercises  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  class  in  Reading,  and  partly  as  proof  of  the  theory  he  had 
advanced  that  gooil  reading  might  be  made  a  means  of  the  highest  mental  cul- 
ture: it  was  illustrated  by  several  selections,  but  by  none,  perhaps,  so  felici- 
tously as  by  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  he  showed  there  was  scarcely  a  faculty  of  the  mind  that  was  not  ap- 
pealed to,  and  strongly  appealed  to,  for  its  correct  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation. To 'School  ^Management',  etc.,  he  devoted  six  lectures;  and  his  ex- 
tended experience,  cou))led  with  his  acute  philosophical  observations,  going 
down  to  the  very  yninutia:  of  the  subject  and  bringing  them  home  to  the  every- 
day duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher,  lent  these  instructions  an  inter- 
est and  a  value  which  the  class  showed  their  appreciation  of  in  the  somewhat 
ungenerous  but  very  marked  manner  of  requesting  him  to  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  last  day  of  the  institute  in  completing  the  development  of  the 
principles  which  he  had  propounded  as  underlying  the  whole  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  subject.  He  said  he  felt  great  pleasure  at  being  asked  to  do  so,  and 
on  Friday  occupied  the  platform  at  intervals  for  from  seven  to  eight  hours. 
Prof.  Adams,  of  Chicago,  gave  two  very  instructive  lectures  on  the  Best  Method 
of  teaching  History,  in  connection  with  Gregory's  Chronological  Chart.  The 
subject  was  ably  and  lucidly  treated,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  a  subject 
that  is  generally  admitted  to  need  philosophical  classification  in  its  treatment 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  study  pursued  in  our  public  schools.  Mr. 
Rolfe  lectured  on  Geography;  Prof.  Smith,  of  Marengo,  on  Notation;  Prof. 
Smith,  of  Crystal  Lake,  on  Grammatical  Analysis,  and  Fractions;  the  County 
Superintendent,  A.  J.  Kingman,  on  Mental  Arithmetic.  Two  exercises  in  Read- 
ing were  also  conducted  by  Mr.  Kingman.  The  evening  sessions  were  a  prom- 
inent feature,  and,  in  an  indirect  way,  may  conduce  more  to  the  progress  of 
education  than  all  the  other  sessions  together.  The  hall,  the  largest  in  town, 
was  densely  packed  every  evening  by  the  citizens,  and  the  rostrum  was  occu- 
pied solely  by  Pres.  Edwards.  His  first  lecture,  on  the  'Correlative  Duties  of 
the  Community,  Parents,  Directors,  and  Teachers ',  was  a  complete  and  explicit 
resume  of  all  the  principles  and  duties  involved  in  the  conduct  of  our  common 
schools.  His  second,  on  the  'Manly  Character  of  the  True  Teacher',  was  an 
exposition  of  what  the  teacher  ought  to  be,  mixed  up  with  rather  quaint  allu- 
sions to  what  he  ought  not  to  be,  etc.  His  third  and  last  lecture,  '  Education 
the  true  Source  of  Wealth  and  Power  ',  was  a  masterly  and  comprehensive  pro- 
duction, and  called  forth  the  repeated  applause  of  the  audience.  He  closed 
the  lecture  with  parting  hints  to  teachers.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse, 
by  special  request,  he  favored  the  audience  with  specimens  of  moral,  didactic, 
pathetic  and  comic  reading,  which  drew  forth  the  most  vociferous  applause. 
The  Institute  having  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  President,  the 
citizens  of  Marengo  present,  to  the  number  of  about  200,  resolved  themselves 
into  a  meeting,  when  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Marengo,  can  scarcely  find  fitting  words  to  express  the 
Interest  and  gratification  we  have  felt  at  the  proceedings  of  tlie  several  sessions  of  the  Insti- 
tute during  the  past  week  ;  that  the  demeanor,  earnestness  and  ability  of  its  members  reflect 
the  highest  cretfit  upon  their  profession :  that  to  President  Edwards  in  a  particular  manner 
we  feel  ourselves  under  obligation,  for  the  light  which  his  lectures  have  shed  upon  the  true 
ground  work  of  education,  and  our  duties  and  responsibilities  in  connection  therewith ;  and 
that  when  the  Institute  shall  make  it  convenient  to  again  visit  our  town,  we  will  gladly  wel- 
come them  to  our  midst,  as  a  body  which,  from  their  onerous  and  important  duties,  deserves 
the  higliest  sj-mijathy  and  approbation  of  the  public. 

The  full  measure  of  the  success  of  this  institute  —  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  ever  held  in  this  county  —  is  in  a  large  degree  due  to  the  untiring 
zeal  and  energy  of  our  efficient  County  Superintendent,  A.  J.  Kingman,  who 
planned  and  superintended  all  the  arrangements  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
and  who,  by  his  courtesy  and  kindness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  has  mer- 
ited the  unanimous  approbation  of  both  the  teachers  and  parents  of  the  county. 

I.  B.  L. 

Mercer  County. —  Superintendent  Atwater,  in  forwarding  an  account  of  this 
institute,  writes  as  follows:  "Two  causes  combined  to  make  this  institute  the 
most  i^rofitable  one  ever  held  in  the  county.  First,  the  length  of  the  session 
(three  weeks)  was  much  greater  than  any  previous  institute ;  and  second,  our 
teacher,  S.  M.  Dickey,  is  not  only  a  collegiate  scholar,  but  has  had  many  years' 
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experience  in  teaching  common  schools,  mixed  and  graded,  during  which  time 
he  has  tried  many  experiments,  rejecting  some  plans  and  proving  others  to  be 
good.  He  has  collected  a  fund  of  information  by  experience,  which  diflers  ma- 
terially from  the  theories  of  those  who  have  never  been  teachers  of  young  child- 
ren. iReform  is  needed  in  our  primary  teaching  more  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment; and  teachers  who  conduct  institutes  should  have  some  experience 
as  primary  teachers."  The  Institute  commenced  its  session  August  20th.  It 
was  the  original  design  to  continue  the  session  four  weeks;  but  Prof.  S.  M. 
Dickey,  who  had  charge  of  most  of  the  class  exercises,  being  unexpectedly 
called  home  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  Association  adjourned  on  the  6th 
of  September.  Seventy-five  teachers  were  enrolled  during  the  session  ;  but 
there  was  so  much  irregularity  in  attendance  that,  perhaj^s,  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  that  number  was  much  benefited  by  the  exercises.  The  institute  was 
conducted  in°a  manner  similar  to  the  State'  ISTormal  Institute  recentlj'  held  at 
the  Normal  University.  Instruction  was  given  in  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  Phonics,  Orthography,  Physiology,  Composition,  Thcoty  and  Art 
of  Teaching,  Primary  Teaching,  Object  Lessons,  Penmanship,  and  History.  The 
recitations  were  about  one  hour  in  length,  and  were  followed  by  a  few  minutes' 
practice  in  a  new  and  much-improved  system  of  Free  Gymnastics.  The  read- 
ing exercise  was  considered  the  most  imjiortant,  and  was  repeated  daily.  Prof. 
Dickey's  method  of  teaching  reading  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  suggest- 
ions contained  in  Pres.  Edwards's  new  series  of  Readers.  The  common  prac- 
tice in  our  schools  is  to  assign  from  two  to  six  pages  for  a  reading-lesson.  The 
lesson  is  generally  recited  without  study,  and  very  frequently  the  pupils  are 
unable  to  spell  or  pronounce  nine-tenths  of  the  words  in  the  lesson.  We  expect 
to  see  a  great  reformation  in  the  manner  of  conducting  a  reading-exercise  in 
the  schools  taught  by  the  regular  attendants  of  the  institute.  One  important 
feature  of  the  institute  was  to  call  upon  difiereut  teachers  at  the  beginning  of 
each  recitation  to  state  the  facts  that  had  been  discussed  and  the  conclusions 
derived  from  them  in  the  recitations  of  the  previous  day,  or  of  many  previous 
days, — the  teachers  being  required  to  state  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  originally  produced.  This  is  an  exercise  that  we  hope  to  see  introduced 
into  many  of  our  schools.  If  the  teacher  lacks  time,  let  the  pujjils  write  the 
facts  on  the  blackboard.  It  will  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  examine  them,  and 
will  do  the  pupils  a  great  deal  of  good.  Prof.  Dicke}'  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  evening  of  Sept.  2d,  to  a  good  audience,  on  the  subject  of  American  Educa- 
tion. The  next  session  of  the  institute  will  be  held  in  Keithsburg,  commencing 
on  the  first  Monday  in  April  next.  Prof.  Dickey  also  proposes  to  teach  a  nor- 
mal school  for  a  term  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  commencing  in  July  next. 

S.  B.  At'svater,  Secretary. 

Ogle  County. —  The  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  annual  session  at  Rochelle, 
Oct.  1st  —  4th.  E.  L.  Wells,  County  Superintendent,  presided,  and  P.  R. 
Walker,  of  Dement,  was  elected  Secretary.  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  of  Gales- 
burg,  conducted  exercises  in  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Orthography,  and  Gymnas- 
tics. He  also  delivered  an  instructive  lecture:  subject.  Martyrs  to  Science. 
Prof.  8.  is  a  thorough  scholar,  and  an  earnest  and  efficient  worker  in  the 
cause.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  State  Industrial  University,  conducted  an 
exercise  in  iTi's^ory,  and  delivered  a  \eciVire  on  Educati07iinGeneral, in.  which  he 
presented  many  original  thoughts.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Sup't  of  Chicago  Schools, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Our  Public  Schools,  and  spoke  the  next  day  on  The  Or- 
ganization and  Management  of  Schools.  He  said  "  Teachers  should  control  them- 
selves. Never  use  a  hard  word  when  an  easy  one  will  do  just  as  well.  Secure 
the  love  of  the  pupils."  Pres.  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University,  conducted 
exercises  in  Beading,  and  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  with  his  usual  force 
and  clearness.  Essays  were  read  by  Mrs.  Satterlee,  Miss  Hoverland,  and  Miss 
Veazie;  also  by  Messrs.  Piper,  Lasou,  Searle,  and  Glenn.  There  were  140 
teachers  in  attendance.  All  went  away  feeling  that  they  had  been  very  much 
benefited  by  this — the  best  institute  ever  held  in  Ogle  county.  Thirty-two 
subscribers  were  obtained  for  the  Teacher.  The  usual  resolutions  of  thanks  to 
lecturers  and  citizens  were  passed,  and  the  following : 

Hesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  body  of  teachers  be  tendered  to  our  worthy  and  ener- 
getic Superintendent,  E.  L.  Wells,  for  his  untiring  zeal  in  securing  such  eminent  talent  to 
conduct  the  exercises  of  this  institute,  and  for  his  enthusiastic  and  comisetent  labor  in  behalf 
of  the  schools  of  the  county. 

P.  R.  Walker,  Sec. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 


OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Springfeld. —  The  City  Institute  met  at  the  High-School  building,  on  the' 
12th  of  October,  at  9  a.  m.  Rev.  Wni.  M.  Baker  conducted  the  devotional  ex- 
ercises. Mr.  Albert  F.  Hale  conducted  an  interesting  exercise  in  Dr.  Die 
Lewis's  Gymnastics.  He  made  some  well-timed  remarks,  on  the  necessity  of  a 
carefully-selected  diet,  pure  air,  and  appropriate  exercise.  He  claimed  that 
Dr.  Lewis's  system  was  better  calculated  to  bring  out  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  than  the  old  or  heavy  gymnastics,  or  ordinary  e.xercise  —  such  as  walk- 
ing, rowing,  etc.  The  claims  of  common  sense  were  acknowledged  to  be  su- 
preme, and  a  due  obedience  to  hygienic  laws  shown  to  be  necessary  to  ward 
off  disease.  A  lecture  on  Writing,  by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Willcutt,  followed.  This 
effort  has  been  pronounced  the  best  ever  delivered  in  the  Institute  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  began  by  giving  a  history  of  the  art,  stating  that  the  name  of  its  in-- 
ventor  was  unknown,  buried  in  the  realms  of  Fable  ;  and  alluded  to  the  ojjiuion 
that  the  invention  was  of  divine  origin,  giving  the  ten  commandments,  writ- 
ten by  the  fingers  of  God  himself,  as  a  proof  to  support  this  hypothesis.  He 
claimed  that  uniformity  was  the  chief  desideratum,  and  stated  that  this  was 
afforded  by  graded  schools.  The  only  things  in  the  way  in  such  schools  were 
the  incompetence  and  want  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  He  then 
discussed  the  materials  for  writing,  giving  the  preference  in  pens  to  Gillott's 
303.  The  speaker  thought  that  good  ink  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  pre- 
ferred that  which  was  black  when  first  spread  upon  the  paper.  The  two 
points  before  the  teacher  who  wished  to  teach  his  pupils  a  rapid,  uniform  and 
easy  hand  were  form  and  execution.  If  he  could  choose,  he  would  have  the 
class  spend  a  year  in  execution  before  taking  up  form;  but  as  we  find  pupils, 
form  and  execution  had  to  go  together.  The  pupils  should  have  an  extra  book 
in  which  to  practice  drill  exercises.  In  these  drills  the  teacher  must  lead,  and 
not  follow.  Mr.  Willcutt  showed  on  the  board  what  kind  of  exercises  he 
would  bring  before  the  class:  these  of  course  can  not  be  presented  here.  He 
guarantied  success  to  every  teacher  who  would  patiently  and  perseveringly 
take  the  proper  course.  The  Ladies'  Paper  was  then  read  by  Miss  Etta  J. 
Wood,  of  the  Third-Ward  School.  The  ladies'  paper  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  Institute.  In  its  columns  the  female  teachers  express  their  ideas  of 
things  generally,  and  very  often  make  valuable  and  much-needed  criticisms 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  masculine  portion  of  the  corps.  Articles  from  this 
paper  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Teacher,  with  great  profit  to  its  readers. 
The  Institute  was  then  divided  into  two  sections:  the  teachers  of  the  upper 
grades  being  drilled  in  English  Grarmnar  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker,  and  the  Pri' 
mary  teachers  in  Reading,  by  Lucius  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  of  the  Second- Ward 
School.  These  drills  were  model  recitations,  the  classes  and  their  teachers  hav- 
ing made  ample  and  thorough  preparation.  In  value  and  interest  these  drills 
surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  offered.  Criticism  by  Misses  Say- 
ward  and  Selby  followed,  and  after  the  roll  was  called  to  note  the  tardiness 
and  absence  of  the  members,  the  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  second 

Saturday   of    November The    following   statistics    show  the    condition  of 

the  schools  of  Springfield  during  the  month  of  September:  Average  number 
belonging,  2147;  average  number  attending,  2056;  per  cent  of  attendance, 
95.7;  number  of  tardy-marks  302;  per  cent,  of  tardiness,  .4.  These  figures 
show  a  gain  over  the  attendance  of  September,  1866,  of  260  in  the  average 
number  belonging,  273  in  the  average  number  attending,  and  1.3  per 
cent,  in  attendance.  Considerable  progress  is  shown,  we  think,  by  this  state- 
ment. There  are  only  35  vacant  seats  left,  and  the  Committee  on  Schools  will 
have  to  be  diligent  if  they  succeed  in  providing  room  for  those  seeking  ad- 
mission. 

Chicago. —  Board  of  Education. —  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  res- 
ignation of  Mary  McDougall,  assistant  in  the  Walsh-Street  School,  was  re- 
ceived and  accepted.  The  evening  schools,  four  in  number,  opened  with  an 
attendance  of  699  pupils  and  25  teachers.  The  enrollment  of  the  schools  for 
45 
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September  was  18,734;  average  number  belonging,  17,387;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 16,769;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  96.4. 

Cook  County. —  The  Cook  County  Normal  School  now  numbers  over  40  pupils, 
with  prospects  of  farther  increase.  The  new  building,  erected  especially  for 
its  accommodation,  is  nearly  ready  for  occupancy.  The  feasibility  and  succesa 
of  the  enterprise  seem  to  be  fully  established. 

Peru. —  From  W.  B.  Powell,  Esq.,  Sup't  of  Schools  for  this  city,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  report  of  schools  for  September,  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1866: 

1866.  1867. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled- 675  764 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 94.1  96.1 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 182  146 

Minutes  lost  by  tardiness 2118  1260 

Number  neither  absent  nor  tardy 235  321 

The  teachers  employed  are  as  follows:  High  School  —  Miss  M.  Ladd  ;  Grammar 
Schools — Misses  J.  E.  Pennell,  H.  Landon,  M.  H.  Bangs,  S.  E.  Swan,  M.  D. 
Smith,  Mrs.  M.  Cronise;  Primary  Schools  —  Misses  M.  A.  Pugsley,  R.  E. 
Smead,  E.  G.  Smith,  D.  E.  Hill,  D.  B.  Kilduff.  The  schools  are  evidently  well 
graded,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  is  very  good. 

Galesburg. —  The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  in  Gales- 
burg  is  1,230.  Of  these  59J^  per  cent,  were  born  in  Illinois,  7  per  cent,  in 
Sweden,  and  9  per  cent,  in  Ireland.     There  are  53  colored  pupils. 

Decatur. —  The  schools  opened  Sept.  16th,  and  are  very  full.  26  teachers  are 
employed,  including  the  teacher  of  writing.  The  new  buildings  furnish  ac- 
commodations for  500  pupils.  These  rooms  are  very  fine  —  fully  equal  to  the 
best:  size,  25X33  feet,  and  15  feet  high.  Wood  work  finished  in  oak  graining. 
The  High  School  has  the  poorest  accommodations  of  any  school  in  the  city  — 
still,  it  numbers  85  pupils. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Maine. —  The  Normal  School  at  Castine  has  opened  with  a  good  number  of 
pupils  and  fair  jirospects  of  success.  The  Normal  School  at  Farmington  has 
117  students. 

Massachusetts. —  Thirty-one  students  have  been  admitted  to  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Amherst,  and  twenty  more  applications  have  been  made. 

Connecticut. —  Yale  has  now  31  Theological,  13  Law,  20  Medical,  and  114 
Scientific  students.  In  the  Academic  department  there  are  100  Seniors,  13  Jun- 
iors, 137  Sophomores,  and  121  Freshmen,  making  in  all  675  students  in  the 
whole  college. 

Pennsylvania. —  The  teachers  of  Philadelphia  have  become  incorporated 
into  a  Teachers'  Institute,  with  power  to  hold  property,  the  object  of  which  is 
"the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county 
by  means  of  lectures,  essays  and  discussions  upon  educational  topics,  practical 
illustrations  of  modes  of  teaching,  the  formation  of  a  teachers'  library,  and  of 
a  fund  to  be  held  in  trust,  the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  public-school 
teachers,  who,  through  infirmity  of  years,  sickness,  or  other  disability,  may 
need  it."  The  plan  seems  an  admirable  one,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  have  appropriated  $3000  a  year  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  new  Institute. 

Michigan. —  Normal  School. —  Prof.  E.  L.  Ripley  and  Mrs.  Ripley  have  re- 
signed their  connection  with  the  Normal  and  gone  to  Missouri,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  University  of  that  state,  at  salaries  respect- 
ively of  $2,200,  and  $1,000.  Prof.  I.  F.  Carey  has  been  recalled  to  the  chair  of 
Ancient  Languages;  Prof.  F.  C.  R.  Bellows  "has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Mathematics;  Prof.  C.  L.  Whitney,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Michigan  Teacher, 
takes  the  department  of  Natural  Sciences.  Miss  Hoppin  succeeds  Mrs.  Rip- 
ley as  Preceptress Moses  Coit  Tyler  has  accepted  the  professorship  of  Rhet- 
oric and  Elocution  in  the  University.  Prof.  S.  R.  King,  formerly  a  contributor 
to  our  own  columns  over  the  title  of  '  Sigma ',  has  left  the  profession,  to  engage 
in  other  business.  Prof.  J.  C.  Watson,  of  the  Detroit  Observatory,  Ann  Arbor, 
has  discovered  a  new  planet:  it  appears  of  the  size  of  a  star  of  the  eleventh 
magnitude,  and  is  the  ninety-third  one  of  the  Asteroids.  The  Michigan 
Teacher  has  reports  of  six  of  the  State  Institutes.     The  attendance  averaged 
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about  70  or  75.  Under  the  new  system  of  supervision,  County  Institute  are 
being  held  in  some  counties. 

Ohio. —  The  October  number  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  mentions  25 
institutes  held  in  that  state  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The 
Boards  of  Education  in  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  convened  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  in  institutes  for  one  week  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term.  The  institutes  were  highly  successful.  The  papers  say  that  the  female 
Principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  Training  School  receives  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

Indiana. —  Hon.  George  W.  Hoss,  the  present  incumbent,  declines  being  again 
a  candidate  for  the  ofhce  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Kansas. —  There  are  in  this  state  three  higher  state  institutions  of  learning, 
—  University,  Agricultural  College,  and  Normal  School, —  besides  six  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  a  denominational  character.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Rice,  Professor  of 
the  Latin  and  Modern  Languages  in  Baker  University,  receives  a  salary  of 
$1,000. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

(1)  The  public  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  the  war  of  the  Dictionaries,  in  the 
efforts  made  by  the  publishers  of  each  to  present  a  work  as  near  perfection  aa 
possible.  Webster's  and  Worcester's  larger  dictionaries  are  each  an  honor  to 
American  scholarship.  No  scholar  should  be  without  one,  and  if  possible  both. 
And  yet,  they  are  for  the  study,  rather  than  the  fireside  and  counting-room; 
for  the  man  of  settled  home,  rather  than  the  clerk,  apprentice,  journeyman, 
youthful  student,  and,  may  we  not  add,  for  the  teacher,  who  is  often  changing 
his  location.  Their  great  size  makes  them  cumbrous,  and  renders  it  difhcult 
to  carry  them  from  place  to  place,  while  their  cost  puts  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  very  many.  There  have  been  various  editions  of  Webster  issued,  of  small- 
er size  than  the  'Pictorial',  and  intended  for  various  classes.  The  octavo, 
known  as  the  University  Edition,  was  one  of  the  best,  as  meeting  most  nearly 
the  wants  of  the  classes  specified  above.  But  since  its  publication  the  larger 
work  itself  has  been  revised  and  enlarged.  The  present  volume  is  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  furnish  a  dictionary  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  which  should 
embrace  the  results  of  the  revision  of  the  larger  work,  and  should  meet  the 
wants  of  the  great  mass,  who  could  not  obtain  the  Pictorial,  or  who  desired  a 
more  condensed  hand-book.  It  makes  a  volume  of  1040  pages  8vo,  well  bound 
in  sheep,  at  a  cost  of  $6.00.  It  contains  600  pictorial  illustrations,  inserted  iu 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  30  pages  of  the  same  grouped  by  themselves.  It 
also  contains  the  usual  classical,  scriptural,  geographical  and  biographical 
tables,  to  which  is  added  a  glossary  of  Scottish  words,  with  remarks  on  Scotch 
pronunciation  by  Prof.  W.  Russell  prefixed,  and  a  vocabulary  of  rhymes.  It 
contains  also  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation  and  Remarks  on  Orthography  of 
the  larger  work;  also  a  list  of  words  spelled  in  diflferent  ways,  and  an  explan- 
atory list  of  common  prefixes  and  suffixes.  The  preface  states  that  it  contains 
(or  is  intended  to)  all  English  words  in  actual  use  at  the  present  day,  including 
those  on  science  and  art,  with  definitions,  etymologies,  and  synonyms  of  the 
larger  work,  put  in  more  concise  fQrm.  Obsolete  and  rare  words  and  self-exy 
plaining  compounds  are  omitted.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  this  dictionary 
supplies  a  felt  want,  and  that  for  many  it  will  be  of  more  avail  than  the  larger 
oue.  Especially  is  it  to  be  commended  to  the  common-school  teacher,  as  not 
too  bulky  nor  expensive,  and  as  containing  in  compact  form  all  that  he  will  be 
likely  to  need.  The  print  is  very  clear,  though  fine,  the  word  itself  to  be  de- 
fined being  in  full-face  letter,  thus  catching  the  eye  more  readily.  We  have 
not  compared  its  definitions  with  the  larger  work,  nor  have  we  gone  into  the 
vexed  question  of  etymologies,  and  spelling  and  pronunciation,  or  other  mat- 
ters which  form  the  casus  belli,  but  can  say  to  all  who  desire  a  dictionary  for 
daily  use,  examine  this. 

(1)  Webster's  National  Pictobial  Dictionary,    low  pages,  8vo.    ?6.oo.     G.  <fe  C.  Mer- 
riam,  SpringflelU,  Mass. 
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(2)  BuLLiONs's  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  have  long  been  the  favorites  with 
many  teachers,  and  have  been  used  extensively  in  certain  sections  of  our 
country.  Their  skillful  presentation  of  the  essential  principles  of  these  lan- 
guages has  kept  them  in  use  long  after  it  was  felt  that  in  accuracy  of  scholar- 
ship and  in  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  recent  investigations  they  were 
deficient.  The  publishers,  feeling  their  need  of  revision,  have  intrusted  the 
task  of  revising  the  Greek  Grammar  to  Prof.  Kendrick,  of  Rochester  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Latin  to  Prof.  Morris,  formerly  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. Prof.  Kendrick  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  in 
our  country,  and  this  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  he  has  done  his  work  in  a 
scholarly  and  thorough  manner.  As  he  states,  he  has  not  attempted  to  rewrite 
the  grammar,  but,  retaining  its  simplicity  of  plan  and  statement,  to  make  it 
accurate,  and  a  safe  and  sufficient  guide  to  the  large  class  who  will  get  their 
elementary  knowledge  by  its  means,  so  that  the  pupil  will  have  nothing  to  un- 
Jearn,  if  he  ever  uses  a  larger  and  more  extended  work.  Prof.  Morris  has  at- 
itempted  nearly  the  same  thing  in  the  Latin;  and  the  result  is  two  grammars 
that  may  safely  be  commended  to  teachers  and  to  pupils,  as  plain,  scientific, 
and  thorough,  and  extended  enough  for  the  needs  of  all  ordinary  students. 
There  is  an  undue  tendency  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  student  a  cyclopaedia  of 
the  language,  in  stead  of  a  simple  grammar,  and  to  spend  his  time  on  the 
minutise  and  sublimities  of  that,  rather  than  upon  the  study  of  the  authors 
themselves.  Such  grammars  have  their  uses,  for  the  advanced  student  and 
professor ;  but  we  believe  a  simple  grammar,  like  these  before  us,  is  better  for 
the  beginner  and  the  ordinary  college  student.  We  are  much  pleased  with 
these  books. 

(3)  Prof.  Greene's  text-books  have  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  so  many  teach- 
.ers  that  any  words  of  ours  calling  attention  to  them  would  be  superfluous. 

Foremost  among  those  who  taught  the  study  of  language  through  the  thoughts 
it  expresses,  his  books  have  won  a  prestige  which  makes  them  the  highest 
.authority  in  their  department.  The  book  before  us  is  a  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  one  already  in  use.  What  makes  us  more  in  love  with  this  work 
is  the  fact  that  it  was  written  evidently  in  the  interests  of  higher  culture  and 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  purity  of  the  language  in  its  common  use, 
rather  than  to  secure  for  its  author  a  place  among  authors.  Prof.  Greene  gives 
utterance  to  some  such  excellent  thoughts  on  the  method  of  learning  language 
and  the  province  of  Grammar  as  a  study  in  school,  that  we  quote  them. 
Speaking  of  the  early  use  of  language,  he  says,  "  Place  a  child  among  the  cul- 
tivated and  refined,  and  he  employs,  he  knows  not  why,  the  pure  and  polished 
speech  of  his  guardians  and  associates.  On  the  contrary,  let  him  fall  among 
the  rude  and  illiterate,  and  he  as  readily  and  as  surely  accepts  for  his  native 
language,  his  mother  tongue,  their  perverted  words  and  incorrect  modes  of  ex- 
pression." "  Unfortunately  for  the  teacher,  the  period  for  direct  cultivation 
does  not  come  till  after  instinct  and  habit  have  given  a  degree  of  permanency 
to  these  malformations  which  have  grown  into  a  vital  union  with  all  that  is 
good  in  the  child's  style  of  speaking.  The  task  of  correction  has  become 
doubly  difficult,  requiring  the  uprooting  of  old  expressions  and  the  planting 
and  nurturing  of  new.  Just  what  should  be  done  to  give  to  the  child  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language  must  now  be  done  to  establish  a  correct  and  refined 
use  of  his  own.  It  is  not  abstract  principles  that  he  wants,  but  rather  a  prac- 
tical use  of  good,  well-authorized  expressions.  These  he  will  adopt,  not  by  re- 
peating rules,  but  by  discarding  the  faulty  and  using  the  good.  He  learns  to 
speak  good  English  by  speaking  good  English.  He  learns  the  use  of  new  ex- 
pressions by  using  them.  Of  what  consequence,  then,  is  it  Aow  he  obtains 
them, —  whether  by  rule,  or  by  direct  dictation  from  the  teacher?  The  time 
for  the  teacher  to  commence  this  process  of  cultivation  is  the  day  the  pupil 
enters  school."  "How  unfortunate  is  the  prevailing  impression  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  language  and  the  study  of  grammar,  as  a  science,  must  begin  to- 
gether. There  is  no  period,  from  the  time  the  child  begins  to  speak,  through 
his  whole  life,  during  which  his  language  may  not  be  improved.     On  the  con- 


(2)  Bullions  and  Kendbick's  Gbeek  Grammar;   Bullions  and  Morris's  Latin 
Grammar.    Sheldon  and  Company,  New  York. 

(3)  A  Grammar  of  the  English  1,ang0age.    By  Samuel  S.  Greene,  A.M.,  author  of    In- 

troduction to  the  Study  of  Grammar ',  etc.    Philadelphia :  Cowperthwait  &  Co.    Chicago  { 
Speakman  &  Proctor,    pp.  322. 
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trary,  there  is  a  time  when  the  technical  and  scientific  statements  of  grammar 
are  of  little  or  no  use.  They  become  valuable  when  the  child  has  reached  such 
a  degree  of  development  as  shall  enable  him  to  comprehend  their  application." 
In  this  volume  such  additions  and  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  text  as 
make  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  more  comprehensive  and  more  critical  than 
in  the  old  edition.  By  the  use  of  type  of  different  sizes  and  styles,  the  im- 
portant parts  are  indicated  and  a  pleasing  appearance  is  given  to  the  page.   w. 

(*)  The  study  of  Physiology  is  one  which  has  become  very  prominent,  and 
which  is  really  of  great  importance.  And  yet  the  teacher  Avho  is  looking 
round  for  a  treatise  on  this  subject  to  introduce  into  his  school  will  find  him- 
self at  a  loss  to  make  his  selection  or  to  suit  himself.  The  books  before  us  are 
an  example.  Each  has  its  excellences,  and  each,  to  our  mind,  defects.  Loomis'a 
work  —  prepared  by  Pres.  Loomis,  of  Lewisburgh  University  —  is  an  excellent 
one,  containing  in  a  clear,  concise  form,  without  verbiage  or  too  great  techni- 
cality, the  principles  of  the  science;  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  to  be  modeled  too 
exclusively  upon  the  needs  of  the  college  student  to  be  perfect  for  the  com- 
mon school.  Lambert,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  only  at  the  childish  compre- 
hension, and  succeeds  in  producing  that  singular  medley  that  so  many  think 
is  suited  to  the  youthful  mind.  We  are  no  believers  in  the  science-made-easy 
books,  and  this  proves  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Prof.  Hooker's  larger  and 
well-known  work  is  of  more  extended  form  and  scope.  This  will  be  seen  by 
noticing  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  chapters,  viz.,  Distinction  between  Ani- 
mals and  Plants;  Man  in  his  relations  to  the  three  Kingdoms  of  Nature;  Con- 
nection of  Mind  with  the  Body;  Differences  between  Man  and  the  inferior 
Animals;  Varieties  of  the  Human  Race;  Life  and  Death;  etc.  For  the  fami- 
ly, the  library,  the  general  reader,  this  is  the  book:  whether  in  the  class-room 
it  will  work  equally  well  we  doubt.  Hooker's  First  Book  is  intended  to  be 
used  as  introductory  to  his  larger  work.  It  is  characterized  by  the  same  ex- 
cellences as  that,  and  we  should  fear  the  same  defect  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
school-room:  yet,  if  we  were  to  select  a  book  for  a  class  of  ordinary  pupils  in 
a  common  school,  it  would  be  this;  if  for  a  class  in  the  high  school  or  acade- 
my, Loomis;  while  for  the  teacher  himself,  or  for  the  family,  Hooker's  larger 
work  is  undoubtedly  the  one. 

(*)  Magill's  French  Grammar  has  been  heretofore  favorably  noticed  in  our 
journal,  and  we  will  now  simply  repeat  our  commendation  of  it  as  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  French  grammars  most  in  vogue.  This  Reader  is  pre- 
pared to  accompany  the  Grammar,  and  is  designed  to  be  commenced  at  once, 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  taken  a  few  lessons  in  that.  The  first  80  pages  consist 
of  grammatical  exercises  upon  the  various  parts  of  speech  —  the  sentential 
structure,  and  idioms  of  the  language,  followed  in  the  2d  part  by  64  pages  of 
familiar  conversations  upon  the  ordinary  aft'airs  of  life,  and  in  the  3d  part  by 
102  pages  of  selections  from  various  authors.  The  references  to  the  Grammar, 
in  explanation  of  the  rules,  are  very  full.  We  should  have  liked  them  better 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  They  will  seldom  be  consulted  now,  unless  with 
the  greatest  care  of  the  teacher.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  vocabulary  is  the 
derivation  of  the  words  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  when  possible.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  author  totally  eschews  the  superficiality  of  the  Ollendorf  system, 
and  believes  in  thorough  grammatical  drill,  coupled  with  constant  practice  in 
reading.  It  is  the  true  plan.  This  book,  thoroughly  studied  with  the  Gram- 
mar, will  put  the  careful  student  farther  along  in  a  true  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage than  a  dozen  readers  which  are  simply  collections  of  extracts  from 
authors. 

(*)  We  used  as  a  class-book  the  first  edition  of  Shaw's  English  Literature, 
and  have  ever  considered  it  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind.  The  present 
edition  is  much  enlarged  by  its  editors,  both  American  and  English,  and  has 
lost  most  of  its  distinctive  features.  We  think  it  has  also  lost  some  of  ita 
adaptation  to  use  as  a  class-book.     It  has  become  rather  fitted  for  the  library 

W  LooJtis's  Elements  of  Physiology;  Hooker's  Human  Physiology;  Hooker's 
First  Book  of  Physiology.  Sheldon  &  Companj-,  New  York.  Lambert's  Primary 
Physiology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene.    Wm.  Wood  and  Company,  New  York. 

(6)  Introductory  French  Reader.  By  E.  H.  Magill,  A.M.  Boston:  Crosby  and  Ains- 
worth. 

(«J  A  Complete  Manual  of  English  Literature.  By  Thos.  B.  Shaw.  Edited  by  Wm. 
Smith,  LL.D.j  with  a  Sketch  of  American  Literature  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.  Sheldon 
A  Company,  New  York.    540  pages. 
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and  the  private  student,  for  -which  purpose  it  is  very  valuable.  It  has  dropped 
all  allusion  to  living  authors,  and  has  had  large  additions  made  to  the  cata- 
logue of  American  literati.  As  it  now  is,  it  is  the  most  complete  of  the  many 
manuals,  excepting  the  larger  and  more  costly  works. 

(')  We  believe  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  acquires  a  good  common-school 
education  should,  in  obtaining  that,  have  learned  to  keep  accurately  and  neat- 
ly simple  ordinary  business  accounts,  and  to  draw  up  in  proper  form  bills, 
notes,  etc.,  «tc.  The  old  arithmetics  all  contained  some  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  book-keeping,  and  we  believe  that  some  of  the  '  progressions,  and 
positions  and  alligations ',  etc.,  might  be  advantageously  dropped,  and  these 
substituted  for  them.  If  thorough  instruction  were  given  in  these,  there  would 
be  less  demand  for  the  so-called  'business  colleges'.  One  of  the  best  'Book- 
Keepings  '  for  common  schools  is  the  one  under  consideration.  Not  too  extended 
nor  technical,  it  gives  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  simple  and  clear 
definitions,  with  practical  exercises  upon  the  various  points,  which  the  student 
is  required  for  himself  to  enter  upon  his  books  in  due  shape  —  not  simply  copy- 
ing what  is  already  put  in  form.     The  blanks  accompanying  are  very  good. 

(*)  We  must  confess  that  we  have  never  been  of  the  number  of  those  who 
have  placed  a  very  high  value  upon  the  use  of  diagrams  in  the  analysis  of 
sentences,  and  as  a  grammatical  aid.  As,  under  the  hands  of  an  enthusiastic 
follower  of  Clark,  we  have  watched  them  grow  —  from  link  to  link  —  in  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  our  enthusiasm 
aroused,  nor  our  conception  of  their  practical  value  increased.  But  to  those 
who  do  value  them,  of  whom  there  are  many,  we  can  commend  this  little  vol- 
ume. Its  author  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Albany  Normal  School, 
and  by  his  work  on  School  Government.  In  his  system  of  analysis  he  intro- 
duces some  improvements  upon  Clark,  such  as  have  been  suggested  by  his  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher.  His  system  is  the  fullest  and  most  complete  of  any  that 
we  have  seen,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  grammarians. 

(9)  The  editor  of  this  work  has  aimed  to  present  an  epitome  of  Latin  Gram- 
mar, with  reading-lessons  and  references  to  standard  grammars,  a  vocabulary, 
and  exercises  in  Latin  composition.  He  has  given  a  very  good  epitome  of  the 
primary  facts  of  the  grammar,  but  we  wish  that  he  had  carried  out  his  first  in- 
tention, and  given  us  more  reading-matter.  Csesar  is  not  an  easy  author  to 
most  pupils,  and  it  needs  more  practice  in  reading  than  this  book  affords  be- 
fore the  pupil  is  prepared  to  commence  it.  The  book  is  a  good  one  of  its  class, 
though  we  must  say  we  do  n't  see  any  necessity  for  the  class  at  all.  It  perhaps 
contains  grammar  enough  to  enable  one,  who  does  not  intend  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  language  to  any  extent,  to  read  some  easy  author  without  the 
necessity  of  studying  a  larger  grammar;  but  such  a  course  does  not  seem  very 
desirable,  nor  valuable.  The  publishers  have  done  their  part  in  their  usual 
excellent  manner. 

(10)  The  publishers  of  Eaton's  popular  Arithmetical  Series  have  issued  as  an 
appendix  to  that  this  pamphlet,  by  Prof.  Newton,  of  Yale  College.  Prof.  New- 
ton, as  is  well  known,  has  urged  the  adoption  of  this  system  by  our  people, 
and  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  present  it  simply  and  clearly.  In  the  short  space  of 
only  twelve  pages,  he  gives  all  necessary  tables  and  explanations,  together 
with  sufficient  examples  for  practice, —  and  all  in  so  plain  a  manner  that  the 
child  can  have  little  difficulty  in  comprehending  it. 

(11)  This  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  containing  the  usual  treatise  upon 
the  new  system.    It  is  supplementary  to  the  author's  Arithmetical  Series,     w. 

(12)  The  children  always  gladly  welcome  the  Little  Corporal.  Its  contents 
are  attractive  and  elevating,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  so  popular  a  juve- 
nile is  published  in  our  own  state.  The  j^ublisher  ofiers  great  inducements  to 
clubs  and  to  early  subscribers. 

(V)  A  Treatise  on  Practical  Book-Keeping.    By  Joseph  W.  Palmer.    Sheldon  and  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

(8)  Grammatical  Diagrams  Defended  and  Improved.    By  Frederick  S.  Jewell,  Ph.D. 

207  pages.    A.  S.  Barnes  <fe  Co..  New  York. 

(9)  A  Latin  Reader,  with  epitome  of  Grammar  and  Vocabulary.    By  Wm.  B.  SUber, 

A.M.,  College  of  tlie  City  of  New  York.    226  pages.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

(10)  The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures.    Taggard  and  Thompson,  29  Corn- 
hill,  Boston. 

(11)  The  Metric  System  op  Weights  and  Measures.    By  G.  A.  Walton,  author  of  a 
Series  of  Arithmetics.    Brewer  &  Tileston   Boston. 

(J2)  Little  Corporal.    Alfred  L.  Sewell,  Chicago.    ?1.00  per  j-ear ;  sample  copies,  10  cents, 
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TEACHERS'      INSTITUTES. 


There  has  been  more  work  done  in  Teachers'  Institutes  in  this 
state  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year  since  I  have  been 
in  the  state.  Believing,  as  I  do  thoroughly,  in  the  usefulness  of  these 
gatherings,  T  can  but  think  that  have  produced  much  good.  As  I 
have  attended  several  institutes  lately,  I  have  thought  that  a  few  sug- 
gestions on  their  purpose  and  management  may  be  of  use  to  the 
readers  of  the  Teacher. 

Length  of  Session. — When  practicable,  they  should  not  be  less 
than  one  full  week  in  length.  Perhaps  two  weeks  would  be  better; 
but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all  the  members  should  be 
present  every  day,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  each  session. 
Why  is  it  that  teachers,  who  complain  so  much  of  the  absence  and 
tardiness  of  their  pupils,  should  be  notorious  for  their  faults  in  the 
same  respect  when  attending  their  own  gatherings  ? 

Model  Schools. —  I  am  fully  convinced  that  an  institute  is  the  more 
profitable,  the  more  nearly  it  resembles  a  well-regulated  school, —  a 
model  school.  But  little  time  should  be  spent  in  organization  or  in  mere 
parliamentary  practice.  Teachers  —  well-qualified,  well-drilled,  prompt, 
earnest  teachers  —  are  the  great  want  of  our  schools.  And  teachers 
are  prepared  for  their  work  not  so  much  by  listening  to  elaborate  lec- 
tures or  fine  elocutionary  performances,  however  excellent  these  may 
be,  as  by  actual,  severe,  personal  drill.  The  object  of  those  who  conduct 
institutes  should  be  not  so  much  to  amuse,  or  even  to  teach,  the  mem- 
bers as  to  give  them  exercises  which  shall  require  accurate,  prompt 
and  thorough  work  from  them.  And  the  teachers  should  go  to  the 
institute  to  do,  rather  than  to  be  done  to. 

NoTE-BooKS. —  If  an  institute  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  no  member  will 
derive  a  tithe  of  its  full  benefit  who  does  not  have,  and  diligently  use, 
a  note-book      A  good  way  is  to  take  brief,  rapid,  fragmentary  notes 
4*:; 
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during  the  progress  of  the  exercises,  and  then  to  expand  these  into 
carefully-prepared  abstracts. 

Programmes. —  In  order  that  an  institute  be  the  most  successful,  a 
well-prepared  j)rograninie  should  be  made  and  announced.  Each  per- 
son who  has  any  exercise  on  the  programme  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared;  and  then  every  exercise  should  begin  and  close  at  the  very 
minute  assigned.  For  want  of  a  previous  assignment  of  parts,  or  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned,  or  of 
strict  regularity  in  the  times  of  the  exercises,  some  institutes  lose  more 
than  half  their  value. 

Too  Many  Studies. —  Not  too  many  studies  should  be  named  on  the 
programme,  nor  should  too  much  ground  be  traversed  in  any  one 
study.  Some  times  the  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  every  topic  that  is 
ever  taught  in  the  school-room  must  at  least  be  touched  upon.  This 
is  too  nearly  allied  to  the  notion  which  measures  a  pupil's  acquire- 
ment by  the  books  he  has  run  through,  rather  than  by  the  amount  he 
has  really  mastered.  One  topic  in  Arithmetic,  well  and  systematically 
presented,  will  teach  more  of  that  science  to  an  institute  than  a 
glance  at  the  entire  subject;  and  a  good  presentation  of  Arithmetic 
will  assist  one  to  go  out  and  teach  Geography  more  than  a  too  rapid 
and  careless  presentation  of  both  sciences. 

Theory  and  Art. —  But  I  am  convinced  that,  whatever  other  topics 
may  be  neglected,  the  theory  and  art  of  School  Management,  of  hear- 
ing recitations  and  of  presenting  subjects  of  instruction  to  classes, 
should  receive  a  good  share  of  the  time.  Suggestions  in  these  re- 
spects should  be  philosophical,  but  simple,  practical,  and  in  general 
such  as  will  be  of  use  in  conducting  a  school  of  any  grade  or  condi- 
tion. Any  good  teacher  of  experience  can  prepare  himself  to  give 
profitable  exercises  in  these  respects  from  his  own  experience,  aided 
by  such  excellent  books  as  have  come  from  the  pens  of  Page,  Wicker- 
sham,  and  others. 

Number  OF  Instructors. —  I  have  known  institutes  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  having  too  many  instructors  and  lecturers;  and  this,  too, 
when  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  instructors  themselves.  But 
so  many  were  present,  and  so  short  a  time  necessarily  given  to  each, 
that  no  one  could  develop  any  topic  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  hearers 
—  much  less  to  his  own  satisfaction.  In  this  way  the  exercises  lose 
all  unity,  and  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  members  only  a  confused  and 
valueless  impression.  Usually  two  instructors  are  as  many  as  can 
work  profitably  in  a  week's  institute;  and  if  all  are  equally  well  fitted 
to  instruct,  I  should  consider  one  much  better  than  four.  By  emiDloying 
too  many  instructors  from  abroad,  the  expense  of  the  institute  is 
largely  increased;  and  so,  not  only  does  the  work  lose  in  value,  but 
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the  instructors  fail  to  receive  due  compensation  for  their  work;  at  least, 
their  compensation  is  likely  to  be  deficient,  unless  a  burdensome  tax 
is  laid  upon  the  members.  Employ  fewer  men,  get  more  and  better 
work  from  them,  and  then  pay  them  fairly  for  their  work. 

Discussions. —  A  part  of  the  time  may  be  given,  with  very  great 
profit,  to  the  discussion  of  practical  questions  concerning  schools,  pro- 
vided those  who  take  part  in  such  discussions  will  thoroughly  prepare 
themselves  for  their  work.  Such  discussions  never  fail  to  elicit  much 
interest,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  of  any  citizens  who  may 
be  present.  In  connection  with  the  discussions,  well-prepared  and 
well-read  essays  by  the  ladies  constitute  a  feature  not  to  be  omitted. 

Evening  Lectures. —  Several  good  public  lectures  should  be  given  in 
the  evening,  during  each  institute.  In  general,  such  lectures  should 
not  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  schools  and  education,  but  should 
take  a  somewhat  wider  range  than  would  be  proper  were  they  deliv- 
ered to  teachers  only.  In  this  way  the  community  is  reached  and 
aroused, —  although  I  have  always  found  that  citizens  Avill  be  aroused 
and  interested  if  they  can  be  induced  to  come  and  witness  the  ordi- 
nary drill  exercises  of  a  good  institute.  It  is  certain  that  an  institute 
which  does  not  leave  the  people  better  in  a  place  where  it  has  been 
held  has  failed  of  a  part  of  its  purpose,  and  that  a  very  essential  one. 

E.  C.  HEWETT. 

NoEMAL,  Nov.  14, 1867. 


CULTURE      OF      LANGUAGE 


If  there  is  one  thing  which  especially  characterizes  the  American 
people,  it  is  their  intense  practicalness.  The  early  restriction  of  the 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  to  the  three  '  Rs',  and  in  many  cases 
the  present  disposition  to  confine  it  within  that  narrow  scope,  had  its 
origin  in  this  leading  idea.  Wherever  a  tendency  to  a  broader  range 
of  study  appears,  it  is  to  the  introduction  of  the  sciences  or  mechanic 
arts  wliich  are  more  largely  entering  into  the  daily  activities  of  busi- 
ness life.  The  philosojihy  of  this  tendency  of  the  popular  mind,  or 
its  results  in  a  limited  scholarship  and  restricted  culture  to  our  people, 
we  do  not  propose,  at  this  time,  to  discuss.  Our  present  purpose  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  unpracticalness  of  so  thoroughly  practical  a 
course. 

The  inclination  of  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  is 
to  stimulate  the  power  for  thought  and  to  impart  knowledge  which  is 
useful,  measured  by  the  standard  of  availability  in  supplying  the  im- 
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mediate  wants  of  life.  The  fact  seems  to  be  largely  ignored  that 
ability  to  reason  increases  only  as  the  reasoning  faculty  is  exercised, 
and  that  expression  by  language  is  the  natural  mode  of  embodying 
thought.  Measured  by  the  standard  which  a  utilitarian  age  sets  up 
for  itself,  a  man  is  judged  by  what  he  does  quite  as  much  as  by  what 
he  has  the  ability  to  do.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  him,  then,  that  he  has 
strength  of  mind  and  capacity  for  thought,  unless  he  has  the  power  to 
express  his  thoughts,  to  influence  others  by  them,  to  make  them  felt? 
The  more  complete  his  power  over  language,  the  more  exactly  can  he 
express  his  thoughts,  and  the  more  potent  will  be  their  influence. 
Hence  we  say  that  the  practicalness  of  education  in  this  country  par- 
tially defeats  its  own  objects.  It  exhausts  itself  in  accumulating  large 
quantities  of  the  crude  metal,  which  is  comparatively  valueless  until 
it  has  passed  through  the  refiner's  crucible  and  received  the  stamp  of 
current  English  at  the  mint  of  careful  criticism.  A  man's  thoughts, 
if  he  can  not  express  them,  are  nothing  more  than  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  miser, —  of  great  intrinsic  worth,  but  valueless  because  not  ap- 
plied to  their  intended  use. 

Hence  we  say  that  the  pressing  defect  of  our  educational  systems, 
to-day,  lies  in  their  uneven  and  imperfect  development  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Thought  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  expression.  There 
are  few  indeed  who  do  not  often  experience  the  great  annoyance  of  a 
paucity  of  words  in  which  to  clothe  their  ideas.  "  I  know,  but  I  ca'  n't 
tell,"  is  an  expression  which  comes  into  the  thoughts  of  older  persons 
as  often  as  to  the  lips  of  children  in  school.  Added  to  this  poverty 
of  language  is  a  rudeness,  indefiniteness,  and  lack  of  conciseness  and 
clearness  of  expression,  which,  until  overcome,  will  for  ever  prevent 
the  attainment  of  liberal  culture  or  high  scholarship  by  the  American 
people.  It  is  the  testimony  of  foreigners  who  have  studied  into  our 
institutions  that  in  no  nation  are  the  masses  of  the  people  so  intelli- 
gent as  in  our  own,  yet  in  no  one  of  the  enlightened  nations  are  there 
so  few  whose  attainments  entitle  them  to  rank  well  among  men  of 
high  literary  culture  and  philosophic  research.  What  is  needed  is  a 
training  of  American  children  to  a  proper  use  of  the  words  they  em- 
ploy, to  the  attainment  of  a  greater  fertility  and  correctness  of  language 
in  expressing  their  thoughts  generally.  There  need  not  necessarily  be 
less  attention  given  to  thought-culture,  but  more  to  expression.  Child- 
ren will  as  easily  form  correct  habits  in  using  language  as  incorrect 
ones.  It  is  as  easy  for  them  to  say  "  There  is  no  one  there  ",  or  "  He 
has  my  book",  as  to  use  the  common  vulgarisms  of  the  school-room  — 
"There  ain't  no  one  there",  and  "  He  has  got  my  book".  Correct  use 
of  words  by  children  is  acquired  by  imitation.  It  is  desirable  that 
they  have  perfect  models  to  imitate,  and  that  they  be  continually  cor- 
rected when  they  use  any  of  the  inaccuracies  of  speech  they  hear 
among  their  associates  or  others. 
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Perhaps  there  is  in  no  one  thing  a  greater  responsibility  resting 
upon  teachers,  especially  those  in  primary  grades,  than  in  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  habits  of  speech  by  those  in  their  charge.  One  of  the 
essential  conditions  to  this  is  correct  use  of  language  by  the  teacher. 
An  incident  will  illustrate.  We  once  knew  a  most  excellent  teacher 
who  noticed  a  very  frequent  use  of  the  word  '  well '  by  his  pupils. 
Every  expression  was  prefaced  by  it.  Every  sentence  had  a  'well' in 
it.  Taking  the  opportunity,  one  day,  to  point  out  their  error  to 
them,  he  himself,  unthinkingly,  used  the  same  word  over  twenty 
times  in  a  conversation  of  ten  minutes.  The  source  of  their  fault  was 
plainlj'  revealed.  How  many  teachers  unconsciously  see  a  reflection  of 
themselves  in  the  mistakes  of  their  pupils. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  their  wrong  expressions  be  corrected.  In 
this  there  is  necessity  for  the  utmost  watchfulness  by  the  teacher. 
How  many,  perhaps  we  might  better  say  how  few,  are  there  who  study 
to  point  out  every  error  heard  in  false  syntax,  or  in  the  pronunciation 
of  words?  Yet  why  not?  What  more  important  than  that  pupils 
be  familiar  with  the  correct  usage  of  that  very  medium  by  which  almost 
all  their  ideas  are  conveyed?  With  how  much  more  pleasure  do  we 
listen  to  an  exercise  in  any  branch  of  study  where  just  the  right  words 
and  expressions  are  used  to  convey  the  ideas,  than  where  the  sen- 
tences ai-e  awkward  and  elliptical,  and  the  words  are  tortured  in  the 
utterance.  What  we  mean  by  a  correction  of  improper  exj^ressions 
is,  not  merely  the  pointing-out  of  the  error  by  the  teacher,  but  the 
reproduction  of  the  same  expression  in  proper  form  by  the  pupil,  and 
subsequent  allusion  to  it,  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten.  The  forgetful- 
ness  of  children  is  not  sutficiently  remembered,  nor  proper  allowance 
made  for  it.  When  we  notice  the  prevalence  of  the  same  habit  among 
ourselves,  we  can  see  the  reasonableness  of  leniency  with  them,  and 
the  necessity  of  frequent  repetition  and  recurrence  to  the  same  thing 
before  it  is  thoroughly  appropriated. 

This  article  has  reached  a  greater  length  than  was  anticipated.  We 
may,  in  a  subsequent  number,  present  some  practical  method  for 
attaining  the  object  which  is  so  much  neglected  in  the  school-work  of 
our  country. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


Less  progress  is  made  in  spelling  in  many  graded  schools  than  for- 
merly in  the  unpretentious  and  really  inferior  institutions  which  pre- 
ceded them.  Time  and  attention  were  then  given  to  this  subject,  and 
a  desirf  to   pxcoI   was   awakened   among   tho  pupils.      Wherevpr  the 
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same  course  is  pursued  in  well-classified  scliools,  we  shall  find  the  re- 
sults still  more  desirable.  To  begin  with,  the  lesson  should  be  well 
studied,  full  time  for  this  being  set  apart  on  the  programme.  Pupils 
of  the  lower  grades  should  print  or  write  out  the  lesson  on  their 
slates,  and  scholars  of  the  higher  grades  will  advance  more  rapidly  by- 
copying  the  words.  The  recitations  should  be  both  oral  and  written, 
combining  the  advantages  incident  to  both  methods.  The  pupil's 
errors  should  be  noted,  and  he  should  carefully  review  the  words  he 
has  missed;  but  a  thorough  interest  in  the  work  is,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  absolutely  essential  to  complete  success.  The  old  plan  of  spell- 
ing for  the  head  of  the  class  was  a  powerful  stimulant;  the  desire  to 
be  first  in  a  spelling-match,  or  at  least  to  maintain  a  respectable 
place,  another.  These  have  been  discarded  in  many  schools,  and 
nothing  equal  introduced,  and  the  consequence  is  retrogression  in 
stead  of  advancement.  As  an  available  means  to  secure  more  atten- 
tion to  this  branch,  teachers  should  insist  u^^on  the  spelling  being 
completely  mastered  before  pupils  are  promoted  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  reader.  The  class  will  work  willingly  and  eiFectively  to  obtain 
a  new  book,  since  the  reward  is  immediate  and  well  understood.  In 
the  daily  recitations  the  earnest  teacher  will  adopt  different  methods 
to  insure  attention  while  the  class  is  reciting.  Attention  in  recitation 
is  well  rewarded  in  this  study,  and  although  a  sine  qua  non  in  all  our 
work,  still,  as  only  a  single  word  is  considered  at  a  time,  the  instructor 
should  use  the  greatest  diligence  to  fix  the  minds  of  the  scholars  while 
reciting  upon  the  lesson,  as  a  word  which  is  missed  may  be  learned  in 
class,  while  failures  in  other  branches  generally  require  further  study. 

English  spelling  is  abnormal,  and  there  is  little  in  the  subject  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  class ;  still,  it  is  a  necessary  evil  and  must  be 
surmovinted.  An  immense  amount  of  labor  might  be  saved  to  both 
pupil  and  teacher,  if  the  alphabet  and  spelling  could  be  improved. 
One  who  sees  daily  the  great  drudgery  inflicted  upon  scholars,  in 
leaiming  the  absurdities  resulting  from  the  carelessness  and  ignorance 
of  authors  and  printers  hundreds  of  years  ago,  can  not  fail  to  desire  a 
reform.  The  misfortune  is  that  there  are  so  few  to  be  found  to  ap- 
preciate the  claims  and  strive  to  alleviate  the  difficulties  of  children; 
and  those  who  do  feel  the  necessity  for  a  different  state  of  things  are 
wanting  in  the  influence  requisite  to  effect  a  reformation. 

To  show  clearly  how  children  are  neglected,  it  may  be  stated  that 
only  here  and  there  do  we  find  the  primary  teacher  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  responsible  in  the  school  system,  and  such  a  salary  paid 
as  proves  that  she  is  so  esteemed.  An  examination  of  the  schools  of 
our  country  will  show  that  the  very  important  interests  of  those  just 
beginning  their  education  are  quite  generally  entirely  ignored.  If  a 
school-building  has  a  dark  basement-room,  there  we  find  the  little 
ones  under  the  charge  of  a  second-  or  third-rate  teacher,  often  a  girl 
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fresh  from  school,  without  any  experience.  All  tliis  is  destined,  in 
the  weary  course  of  years,  to  pass  away;  for  God  has  ordained  that 
the  reign  of  evil  of  any  kind  shall  not  be  perpetual.  If  an  alphabet 
representing  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  sounds  of  the  language  could 
be  adopted,  it  would  remove  from  the  path  of  the  countless  thousands 
who  are  to  fill  our  schools  in  future  an  obstacle  that  tends  as  much  or 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  create  a  distaste  for  school  in  the  minds  of 
children.  Invention  and  improvement  meet  us  on  every  hand,  and 
why  not  progress  in  this  direction?  We  now  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  English-speaking  people,  and  we  have  the  right  to  advance  in  this 
matter;  and  any  improvement  we  might  make  would,  we  think,  be 
speedily  adopted  by  all.  It  may  be  Utopian  to  hope  for  the  removal 
of  an  evil  which  has  existed  for  centuries;  but  every  one  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  results  of  careless  ignorance  should  not  be  per- 
petuated. We  would  like  to  hear  the  reasons,  if  there  are  any,  going 
to  show  that  the  spelling  of  our  language  must  remain  in  its  present 
condition,  and  that  what  we  here  complain  of  will  be  too  much  for  the 
energies  of  the  indomitable  Yankee  nation.  RUTLAND. 


COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Mr.  Editor:  In  fulfilling  my  promise  of  an  article  for  the  Teacher, 
I  know  not  how  I  can  contribute  more  to  the  interest  of  your  pages, 
or  help  more  to  promote  the  educational  work  of  the  state,  than  by 
explaining  the  plan  of  competitive  examinations  proi:)osed  for  the  can- 
didates for  Honorary  and  Prize  Scholarships  in  the  Industrial  Univer- 
sity. 

This  plan  proposes  a  public  examination,  to  be  held  annually  in  each 
countj'  in  the  state,  and  to  be  open  to  all  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
who  are  proper  candidates  either  for  the  Honorary  scholarshijjs  estab- 
lished by  law,  or  the  Prize  scholarships  provided  by  county  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  in  the  University. 

To  render  these  examinations  uniform,  the  questions  will  be  pre- 
l^ared  by  the  Regent  and  Faculty  of  the  University,  and  printed 
copies,  with  full  instructions  for  their  use,  will  be  sent  to  the  examin- 
ers in  the  several  counties.  The  Examiners  are  to  bo  appointed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  suggested  by  the  State  Convention  of  County  Super- 
intendents that  the  Board  of  Examiners  be  composed  of  the  President 
of  the  County  Agricultural  Society,  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  the  Clerk 
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of  the  County  Court,  with  such  other  comjietent  persons  as  may  be 
chosen  to  act  with  or  for  them. 

The  first  examination  will  occur  the  last  week  in  January,  1868,  and 
will  probably  occupy  one  day.  It  will  be  held  at  the  county-seat,  and 
at  such  other  convenient  places  as  the  Board  of  Examiners  may  ap- 
point. It  is  recommended  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  examinations 
be  held  on  Friday  the  last  day  of  January.  This  will  give  time  to  the 
successful  candidate  to  get  ready  to  enter  the  University  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  term,  March  2d,  1868. 

The  candidates  should  come  to  the  examination  prepared  with  a 
good  lead-pencil  and  three  or  four  sheets  of  foolscap  paper.  They 
will  be  furnished  with  the  questions  after  they  are  seated,  and  must 
write  from  their  own  knowledge,  without  consulting  any  book  or  per- 
son, answers  to  all  the  questions  proposed.  The  answers  will  be  first 
examined  by  the  County  Examiners,  and  only  the  best  three  from  each 
county  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Regent.  From  these  he  will  select  the 
successful  candidate. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  now  the  advantages  of  this  plan  to  the 
University  itself,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  whatever  shall 
give  enlarged  power  and  siiccess  to  this  great  central  seat  of  learning 
will  react  with  a  most  benign  and  powerful  influence  upon  the  entire 
public-school  system.  It  is  rather  to  a  consideration  of  its  relations  to 
the  common-school  interests  that  your  pages  invite  me.  And  first  and 
foremost  among  its  advantages  to  these  general  interests  stands  the 
powerful  stimulation  it  will  lend  to  the  schools  themselves.  Whoever 
has  studied  carefully  the  problem  of  popular  education  has  certainly 
seen  that  the  success  of  a  school-system  is  due  fully  as  much  to  the 
spirit  which  animates  its  pupils  and  patrons  as  to  any  excellences  in 
the  system  itself  The  finest  and  costliest  machinery  is  of  no  avail 
without  motive-power  to  drive  it.  An  enthusiastic  people  will  often 
accomplish  more  with  a  poor  system  than  the  most  perfect  system  can 
accomplish  in  the  hands  of  an  apathetic  population.  And  here  lies 
the  chief  power  of  the  competitive  examination.  It  will  arouse  to 
new  energy  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils,  and  awaken  to  fresh  activity 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  education.  The  competitipn  is  not  simply 
between  pupils  of  the  same  schools,  but  between  all  the  scholars  of 
the  county.  It  will  go  further  still,  and  become  a  competition  of  dis- 
trict with  district,  of  town  with  town,  of  city  with  city,  and  finally  of 
county  with  county. 

The  examination  being  uniform,  a  common  standard  of  measure- 
ment will  be  applied  to  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  state;  and  while 
the  best  schools  will  receive  additional  impulse,  the  poorer  ones  will 
be  shown  their  deficiency  and  will  be  roused  to  a  wholesome  deter- 
mination to  excel. 

Another  and  scarcely  less  important  advantage  to  be  gained  will  be 
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found  in  the  directness  of  aim  this  examination  will  give  to  the  school- 
work.  It  will  place  before  teachers  and  jjupils  certain  definite  points 
of  scholarship  to  be  attained,  and  help  to  banish  that  fickleness  in 
study  which  so  often  fritters  away  the  labors  of  the  schools.  It  is 
true,  only  a  few  pupils  will  be  candidates  for  University  Scholarships; 
but  every  experienced  teacher  knows  how  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
active,  earnest  pupils  lends  inspiration  to  all  the  others.  And  the 
studies  of  these  earnest  students  will  sjjeedily  become  the  popular 
ones  in  the  school,  and  thus  the  common-school  cause  will  be  made  to 
feel  the  influence  of  the  University  through  these  examinations. 

I  will  not  occupy  space  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  which  one 
may  reasonably  expect  to  flow  from  the  competitive  examination. 
Any  one  may  see  how  the  very  holding  of  such  an  examination  will 
arouse  public  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  how  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  the  Prize  scholars  will  stimulate  other  scholars  to 
higher  and  heartier  zeal. 

If  any  one  objects  to  the  influence  of  the  prize  system,  I  beg  to  re- 
mind him  that  thus  God  himself  governs  and  stimulates  men.  The 
goods  of  Providence  fall  oftenest  as  prizes  into  the  hands  of  success- 
ful competitors.  Bare  emulation,  alone,  doubtless  Avould  produce  an 
evil  influence  on  the  character;  but  emulation  does  not  often  exist 
alone.  Like  the  alcohol  in  bread,  it  comes  mingled  with  good,  which 
neutralizes  its  evil  and  turns  its  stimulus  into  right  channels.  The 
knowledge  and  culture  gained  through  the  force  of  emulation  are  still 
knowledge  and  culture. 

To  give  force  and  effect  to  these  competitive  examinations,  several 
of  the  counties  have  already  provided  prizes  of  $30  each  to  be  given 
to  the  best  scholars  to  help  them  to  attend  the  University  during  the 
spring  term,  and  measures  are  in  progress  to  secure  the  offering  of 
such  a  prize  in  every  county  in  the  state.  It  is  further  planned  to 
secure  the  endowment  of  these  prize  scholarships  with  a  permanent 
fund,  which  will  yield  $100  a  year  hereafter,  to  be  given  to  the  prize 
scholars.  May  I  not  rightfully  commend  this  great  movement  to  the 
readers  of  the  Teacher,  and  to  the  leading  teachers  aud  school  officers 
of  the  eood  State  of  Illinois?  J.  M.  GREGORY. 


COMMON-SENSE    GRAMMAR. 


Some  years  ago,  visiting  a  country  school  in  New  Hampshire,  I  found 
a  boy  so  far  in  advance  of  his  class,  and  of  his  teacher,  in  Grammar, 
that  I  was  interested  to  talk  with  him  after  school.     He  said  that  he 
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had  learned  most  that  he  knew  from  a  little  book,  entitled  Morris's 
Common-Sense  Grammar.  I  have  never  seen  the  book:  it  is  not 
among  the  463  enumerated  by  Goold  Brown,  and  I  have  sought  it  in 
vain.  But  there  has  often  risen  before  my  weary  mind,  weary  of  the 
labor  of  sifting  out  grains  of  sense  from  heajDS  of  chaflf  in  grammatical 
text-books,  a  vision  of  a  common-sense  grammar,  which  shall  teach 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  far  as  it  pro- 
fesses to  go. 

Friend  Q.,  now  a  dignified  college  professor,  once  used  to  say  of  a 
certain  arithmetical  process,  "It  has  never  been  well  explained,  except 
in  that  perfect  arithmetic  that  I  am  going  to  write."  When  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  am  going  to  try  my  hand  upon  that  common- 
sense  grammar.  Lest  that  time  may  be  long  in  coming,  let  me  ask 
your  readers  a  few  questions.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  our  grammars  fail  to  admit  two  conjugations  of  the  English 
verb?  Regular  means  conformed  to  law;  and  he  is  a  dull  scholar  who 
does  not  see  a  law  in  the  following: 


Rise  —  rose  —  risen. 
Give  —  gave  —  given. 
Throw  —  threw  —  thrown. 


Fall  — fell  — fallen. 
Grow  —  grew  —  grown. 
See  —  saw  — ■  seen. 


The  law  is  self-evident.  The  past  tense  is  formed  by  changing  the 
vowel,  the  perfect  participle  by  adding  n  or  en.  The  verbs  a.re  generally 
monosyllabic,  always  Saxon,  and  are  tending  toward  the  weak,  or  so- 
called  regular,  conjugation;  but  they  are  too  numerous,  and  too  uni- 
form, to  be  called  irregular. 

Why,  again,  should  the  contractions  necessai'y  by  the  laws  of 
euphony  be  entirely  unnoticed  in  our  grammars?  Have  becomes  had 
simply  to  avoid  the  difficult  combination  of  vd^  but  it  is  unceremoni- 
ously placed  among  irregular  verbs.  Sleep  makes  its  past  slept^  simply 
because  p  and  d  can  not  unite  in  sound;  but  it  figures  as  irregular  be- 
cause it  happens  to  involve  two  laws  in  stead  of  one.  Is  not  the  trans- 
position of  ax=aks  into  ask  a  fact  as  valuable  as  and  more  suggestive 
than  many  which  fill  pages  of  our  grammars,  and  are  learned  only  to 
be  forgotten?  ' 

Why  should  our  grammars  still  retain  the  potential  mode?  The 
name  is  absurd:  it  can  only  apply  to  the  verb  can^  at  best.  Why 
should  may^  can,  and  must,  be  called  auxiliaries,  because  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  infinitive  without  a  preposition,  while  let,  make,  feel,  and 
other  verbs  of  that  class,  are  called  principal  verbs ?  It  is,  'aw  &  mud- 
dle'. 

Why  should  the  subjunctive  mode  be  still  retained  through  all  the 
tenses?  Why,  indeed,  be  retained  at  all,  except  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
historical  relic  of  the  language?  There  is  no  change  of  form  in  the 
verb  when  it  is  used  in  the  so-called  subjunctive;  and  unless  we  have 
a  change  of  form  in  the  verb,  we  have  no  new  mode. 

Why  retain  the  awkward  word  participle?  or  the  still  more  absurd 
term  participial  adjective?  Why  not  recognize  that  the  verb  has  an 
adjective  form,  and  call  it  a  verbal  adjective,  as  it  also  has  a  substan- 
tive form,  called  the  infinitive? 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  many  absurdities  common  in  grammars. 
It  really  seems  as  if.  grammarians  had  erected  as  many  barriers  as 
possible  between  the  young  pupil  and  the  sense  of  the  language,  dark- 
ening counsel  by  words  without  sense.  y.  s.  d. 
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VENTILATION 


For  twenty  years  and  more,  my  attention  has  been  directed  more  or  less  to 
the  ventilation  of  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  but  more  particularly  to 
the  ventilation  of  school-houses.  In  this,  however,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  I 
am  not  alone;  for  the  educational  writers  of  the  country  have  called  public  at- 
tention to  this  subject  until  the  topic  is  almost  hackneyed.  The  highest  me- 
chanical ingenuity  has  also  been  enlisted  in  the  construction  of  buildings  on 
principles  that  science  had  taught,  or  seemed  to  teach,  to  be  essential  to  their 
proper  ventilation.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  all  theories  on  this  subject 
have  been  at  fault;  for,  practically,  the  attempts  to  secure  for  either  public  or 
l^rivate  houses  even  an  approximation  to  thorough  ventilation  have  been  a  mis- 
erable failure. 

I  regret  to  make  this  statement:  I  wish  I  could  modify  it.  For  the  sake  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  children  who  have  suffered  and  who  now  suffer  from 
the  breathing  of  the  poisonous  atmosphere,  not  only  of  school-rooms  where  no 
attempt  at  ventilation  has  been  made,  but  also  of  rooms  constructed  upon  so- 
called  scientific  principles  in  regard  to  ventilation,  I  could  most  heartily  wish 
that  the  statement  I  have  made  were  not  true.  It  is  so  easily  susceptible  of 
verification,  that  no  labored  argument  is  required  in  proof.  A  visit  to,  the 
nearest  school-house,  or  any  number  of  them,  will  suflSciently  test  the  state- 
ment. 

Xow,  then,  what  shall  be  done?  Is  there  no  remedy?  Must  we  continue  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  disease  in  our  children  by  crowding  them  into  rooms  where 
they  must  breathe  a  vitiated  and  poisonous  air  for  six  hours  in  the  day?  Must 
a  ruined  constitution  be  the  necessary  adjunct  of  a  common-school  education? 
Is  science  in  its  application  to  this  subject  a  failure?  In  this  age,  when  in- 
ventive genius  is  so  prolific  in  adding  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
nearly  all  departments  of  social  life,  is  there  no  genius  who  can  give  us  pure 
air  to  breathe  in  our  living-rooms,  our  sleeping-rooms,  and  our  school-rooms? 
These  questions  I  propose  to  answer  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  quite  recently. 

In  the  month  of  August  last  business  called  me  to  Xormal,  in  company  with 
C.  H.  Case,  Esq.,  formerly  a  well-known  and  successful  teacher  in  this  state, 
and  an  intelligent  and  accurate  observer.  Having  an  hour  to  spare  before 
train-time,  we  were  invited  to  visit  a  house  recently  built,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  principles  of  ventilation  entirely  novel  had  been  applied, 
by  a  gentleman  named  Hawley.  We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  visited  the 
house.  Mr.  Hawley  very  courteously  showed  us  over  his  house,  and  explained 
the  method  of  ventilation.  On  this  subject  his  enthusiasm  seemed  without 
bound, —  an  enthusiasm,  indeed,  which  I  can  now  well  appreciate.  Here,  then, 
was  something  new.  I  pondered  ajjd  examined  and  inquired.  All  my  pre- 
conceived notions  were  set  at  defiance,  and  yet  here  was  perfect  ventilation: 
here  was  a  house  in  which  the  thermometer  had  not  varied  eight  degrees  from 
the  coldest  days  of  winter  to  the  warmest  days  of  summer;  a  house  in  which 
the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  rooms  was  nearly 
the  same;  a  house  through  which  in  summer  a  cool,  and  in  winter  a  warm 
flow  of  fresh,  pure  air  was  constantly  passing.  Here  was  a  wonder.  Mr.  Haw- 
ley's  enthusiasm  was,  I  fear,  rather  contagious.  Certainly  my  enthusiasm  and 
that  of  my  friend  began  to  rise.  We  visited  the  new  Congregational  Church, 
constructed  on  this  new  ventilating  method.  The  day  was  excessive!)'  warm 
(hot,  we  called  it).  The  building  had  been  closed  for  several  days, —  and  we 
all  know  how  stilling  the  air  becomes  in  a  close  room  in  warm  weather, —  and 
yet  we  found  the  air  in  the  church  pure  and  fresh  —  a  cool  current  passing 
through  the  building,  with  doors  and  windows  tightly  closed.  Here  was  a 
new  marvel.  Our  enthusiasm  rose  higher.  I  felt  somewhat  as  I  imagine  the 
ancient  philosopher  felt  when  he  exclaimed  Eureka!  I  was  not,  however, 
fully  satisfied.     What  I  had  seen  was  a  wonder,  but  I  must  know  more.     I  re- 
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turned  home  and  sent  to  S.  C.  Griggs  <fc  Co.,  Chicago,  for  a  book  that  treats  o 
this  new  thing — '  Paittan  on  the  "Warming  and  Ventilation  of  Buildings'.  I 
do  n't  care  about  advertising  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  but  any  one  can  get  the  book 
by  sending  them  $4.50,  lawful  money,  and  paying  25  cents  express-charge. 

I  studied  Rultau's  method  of  Ventilation.  I  mastered  the  theory.  There 
was  no  flaw  in  it:  it  seemed  perfect;  but  yet,  might  there  not  be  some  latent 
fallacy  in  it,  that  practically  might  render  it  inoperative  in  its  varied  applica- 
tions? I  would  examine  further.  Business  took  me  to  Kewanee.  As  I  en- 
tered the  depot,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  internal 
construction.  On  examination,  I  found  the  new  ventilation  —  the  Ruttan.  On 
questioning  the  railroad  agent,  he  was  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  jiraise  of  it. 
He  said  it  was  admirable,  that  it  was  perfect:  that,  however  cold  the  weather, 
or  however  full  the  room  with  i^eople,  every  one  remarked  how  pleasant  and 
summer-like  was  the  air  in  the  room.  Here,  then,  was  a  new  and  practical 
test,  quite  satisfactory. 

Since  then  I  have  visited  a  number  of  houses  constructed  on  this  plan.  W. 
n.  Bradley,  Esq.,  of  Normal,  Illinois,  an  experienced  and  intelligent  architect, 
has  planned  and  built  many  houses,  introducing  the  new  method  of  ventila- 
tion. I  have  conversed  with  owners  and  builders,  and  the  testimony  is  so  far 
concurrent  and  universal  of  the  entire  practicability  of  this  system.  The 
great  utility  and  value  of  this  invention  is  not  so  much  in  its  adaptation  to  pri- 
vate houses  as  in  its  easy  application  also  to  school-houses.  It  will  introduce  a 
new  era  —  the  era  of  pure  air  in  school-rooms:  foul  air  will  be  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule  as  now. 

I  have  not  attempted,  as  will  be  seen,  to  give  the  modus  operandi  of  this  sys- 
tem of  ventilation,  for  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  space  to  attempt  it.  My 
object  has  simply  been  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  that  others  may  inquire 
and  investigate  as  I  have  done.  Send  for  Ruttan's  book,  or  write  to  W.  H. 
Bradley,  or  Mr.  Hawley,  Normal,  111.  They  can  give  i/ou  information  as  they 
did  me.  The  writer  of  this  has  no  time  to  answer  any  letters  on  this  subject; 
therefore  do  n't  write  to  your  humble  servant,  VIATOR. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  EQUATOR. 

Scientific  men  do  not  agree  in  their  definitions  of  the  Equator.  The 
thing  itself  may  be  well  understood  even  by  the  merest  tyro  in  Geog- 
raphy, yet  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  definitions  has  produced 
great  confusion.  Astronomers,  as  well  as  geographers,  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  the  terms  used  in  their  attempts  at  definition.  Nor  have 
lexicographers  succeeded  much  better.  Webster  defines  the  Equator 
in  the  following  manner:  "A  great  circle  on  the  earth's  surface,  every 
where  equally  distant  from  tlie  two  poles,  and  dividing  the  earth's  sur- 
face into  two  hemispheres."  This  definition  seems  to  be  imperfect,  on 
account  of  the  doubtful  signification  of  some  of  its  terms.  The  geo- 
metrician might  contend  that  a  chrle  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a 
curved  line,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a  point 
witliin  called  the  centre.  It  is  evident  that  the  circumference  of  a  great 
circle  is  intended.  Another  query  might  arise,  how  the  earth's  surface 
can  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  since  sphere.'^  are  solids,  and  hem- 
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ispheres  are  half  spheres.  The  meaning  will  appear  plain  enough,  if 
we  make  the  definition  of  a  sphere  include  a  uniformly  curved  surface. 

Nor  is  the  following  definition  of  Worcester  more  felicitous:  "  The 
Equator  is  a  great  circle  of  the  terrestrial  s^jhere,  which  is  every  where 
equally  distant  from  the  two  jioles,  and  divides  the  earth  into  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres."' 

Prof  Looniis,  in  his  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  defines  the  Equator  as 
a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  Meridians  as  great 
circles  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  earth.  In  his  Astronomy  a 
-parallel  of  latitude  is  given  as  any  small  circle  on  the  earth's  surface 
parallel  to  the  terrestrial  Equator,  while  in  his  Trigonometry,  it  is 
given  as  the  circumference  of  a  small  circle  parallel  to  the  Equator. 
Prof  Loomis  evidently  means  circumference  in  stead  of  circle  in  every 
instance;  for  one  can  not  well  conceive  how  a  circle  can  pass  through  the 
poles  of  (he  earth. 

Prof  Olmsted,  after  defining  great  circles  as  those  which  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  hemispheres,  seems 
to  have  confounded  the  use  of  terms  in  his  definition.  He  says: 
"  The  Equator  is  a  great  circle  cutting  the  axis  of  the  earth  at  right 
angles.  The  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  Equator  witli  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  constitutes  the  terrestrial,  and  with  the  concave  .sphere 
of  the  heavens,  the  celestial  Equator.''  This  author,  at  last,  defines 
the  Equator  as  a  line. 

Now,  what  is  the  object  of  lines  or  circles  surrounding  or  dividing 
our  globe?  What  is  the  use  of  the  Equator,  Parallels  of  Latitude, 
and  Meridians?  Evidently,  they  are  for  convenience  of  reference. 
Our  earth  is  begirt  with  an  indefinite  number  of  imaginary  lines,  passing 
Xorth  and  South,  East  and  West,  through  every  conceivable  spot  on 
its  surface.  What  need,  then,  of  planes  and  circles  cutting  the  earth 
asunder,  when  the  whole  scheme  seems  to  be  to  locate  places  upon  its 
surface^ — to  tell  their  latitude  and  longitude?  Since,  then,  man  lives  on  the 
earth,  and  not  uyuler  ik,  since  all  his  observations  must  be  upon  its 
svirface,  and  since  usage  and  custom  have  marked  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  innuraerahle  lines  for  convenient  reference,  our  definitions 
must  correspond  with  this  use.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, we  submit  the  following  definitions  of  Equator,  Parallels  of  Lat- 
itude, and  Meridians: 

The  Equator  is  an  imaginary  li)ie  around  the  earth.,  equidistant  from  the 
Poles. 

A  Parallel  of  Latitude  is  an  imaginary  line  around  the  earths  parallel  to  the 
Equator. 

A  Meridian  is  an  imaginary  line  around  the  earth,  North  and.  South,  passing 
through  the  Poles. 

The  definitions  here  given  are  concise  and  easily  understood.  No 
teacher  will  fail   to  make  tlie  child    in  Geography  comprehend   them. 
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If  the  school-room  is  furnished  with  a  globe,  the  task  becomes  an 
easy  one. 

THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  Professors  Airy  and  Bessel,  our  earth 
is  an  oblate  spheroid,  whose  Equatorial  diameter  is  7925.6  miles;  whose 
Polar  diameter,  7899.12  miles:  difference  of  diameters,  26.48  miles: 
ellipticity  about  ^Jfy.  This  spheroidal  shape  is  a  consequence  of  its  rev- 
olution on  its  axis.  The  centrifugal  motion  increases  the  tendency  of 
matter  at  the  Equator  to  fly  off^  thereby  causing  the  region  about  the 
Poles  to  be  compressed.  Were  the  earth  to  revolve  seventeen  times 
faster  than  at  present,  objects  at  the  Equator  would  lose  all  weight, 
and  those  that  are  detached  would  be  hurled  into  space. 

IRREGULARITIES  OF  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE. 

The  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface  are  inconsiderable,  when 
we  take  into  account  its  size.  Standing  upon  Mount  Blanc  or  Mount 
Washington,  and  discerning  in  the  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
'  Pelion  upon  Ossa  and  Ossa  upon  Pelion  ',  one  would  be  led  to  think 
that  this  is  a  very  '  rough  '  world. 

The  highest  mountains  do  not  exceed  five  miles  in  hight,  and  the 
deepest  caverns  are  less  than  half  this  amount.  The  ratio  of  the 
highest  mountain  to  the  earth's  diameter  is  about  as  1  to  1600.  Take 
a  globe  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  similar  protuberance  would  not 
exceed  j^jj  of  an  inch  —  not  more  than  the  double  thickness  of  this 
paper  on  which  I  am  writing.  The  elevation  of  our  continents  and 
table-lands  would  not  be  discernible.  Hence  we  see  that  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  earth's  surface  are  inappreciable^  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count its  magnitude. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  THE  UNIT  OF  MEASURE  OF  LATITUDE  AND  LON- 
GITUDE? 

The  unit  of  measure  must  be  the  degree.  The  Equator,  Parallels  of 
Latitude,  and  the  Meridians,  are  not  the  circumferences  of  circles;  and 
yet,  distances  upon  the  earth's  surface  must  be  referred  to  arcs  of 
circles.  In  fact,  they  differ  from  them  almost  insensibly.  Take  an  illus- 
ti-ation :  we  say  that  the  planets  move  in  ellipses,  the  sun  being  in  one 
of  the  foci.  Now,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  no  planet  describes  a 
a,  perfect  ellipse.  Planets  attract  one  another  and  are  attracted,  so  that 
they  are  frequently  thrown  out  of  their  orbits.  Still,  we  regard  their 
orbits  as  ellipses,  and  we  circumscribe  them  with  circles,  and  measure 
their  distances  from  mie  another  in  arcs  of  imaginary  great  circles 
upon  the  concave  heavens.  In  the  same  manner,  we  compute  the  dis- 
tances of  places  on  the  earth  by  means  of  imaginary  great  circles  on 
its  surface. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Galesburg,  in  Caledonia  Hall,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 24;th,  and  continuing  three  days. 


i^i?.oa-i^^^.nyni^vd:E- 


TUESDAS-,  DEC.  24th. 

10  A.M.,  Organization.  Address  by  the  President,  Andrkw  M.  Brooks,  of  Spring- 
field.    Business. 

2  P.M.,  Music,  conducted  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Root,  of  Chicago.  2]4,  Lecture  by 
Prof.  J.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Monmouth,  'i]/^,  Class  exercise  in  Map-Draw- 
ing, by  Miss  Bonnie  B.  Snow,  of  the  Princeton  High  School.  4,  Discuss- 
ion: The  Grading  practicable  in  Country  Schoola.  Papers  by  Gkorge  W. 
Batchelder,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Hancock  county,  and  Albert 
Ethridge,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Bureau  county. 

Evening. — 7>i,  Lecture  by  Richard  Edwards,  President  of  the  State  Xormal 
University. 


WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  25th. 

9  A.M.,   Music,     ^y^,  Lecture   by   Prof.   Sanborn  Tenney,  of   Vassar  College. 

103^,  Class  exercise  on  Teaching  Writing,  by  Wm.  M.  Scribnek,  of  Chicago. 

11,  Lecture  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney. 
2  P.M.,  Music.     2)4,  Discussion  :  Proper  Methods  of  imparting  Moral  Instruction 

in  Schools.     Papers  by  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  of  Springfield,  and  Rev.  E.  L. 

Palmer,  of  Belleville.     4,  Lecture  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney. 
Evening. —  Lecture  by  J.M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  State  Industrial 

University. 


THUESDAY,  DEC.  26th. 

9  A.M.,  Music.  9)^,  Class  exercise  on  Teaching  Geography,  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett, 
of  Normal.  1034>  Discussion:  Should  Attendance  at  School  be  made  Compul- 
sory by  law?  Papers  by  S.  M.  Heslet,  of  Mendota,  and  I.  S.  Baker,  of  the 
Kinzie  School,  Chicago. 

2  P.M.,  Music.  2)4,  Discussion:  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes.  Papers  by  Robert 
Allyn,  President  of  McKendree  College,  and  President  D.  Wallace,  of 
Monmouth  College.    43^,  Choice  of  Officers  and  General  Business. 

Evening. —  Sociable. 


The  citizens  of  Galesburg  hospitably  oflTer  free  entertainment  to  all  teachers 
who  attend.  Those  who  prefer  will  be  received  at  the  hotels,  at  reduced  rates, 
ranging  from  $1  to  $5  per  day. 

All  who  expect  to  attend  the  meeting  are  requested  to  inform  the  Chairman 
of  the  Reception  Committee,  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  at 
once  of  their  intention,  state  the  time  they  expect  to  arrive,  their  Post-Office 
address,  and  whether  they  wish  accommodation  in  a  private  family  or  at  a  hotel. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiney  Railroad  will  furnish  free  return  tickets 
to  those  who  pay  full  fare  over  their  road.  Reduced  rates  will  be  obtained  on 
other  roads  if  possible. 

Let  all  live  teachers  of  the  state  be  at  the  meeting. 

A.  M.  BROOKS,  President. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,) 

W.  H.  V.  RAYMOND,        [Executive  Committee. 

M.  ANDREWS,  I 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

State  Association. —  We  trust  every  teacher  in  the  state,  who  can  possibly 
do  so,  will  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in 
Galesburg.  These  annual  gatherings  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  our  own 
and  from  other  states  are  of  very  great  value,  not  alone  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  but  to  each  teacher  in  particular.  It  is  our  deliberate  convic- 
tion, from  experience  and  observation,  that  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  absent. 
The  acquaintances  formed  or  renewed,  the  meeting  with  the  leading  minds  of 
the  profession,  the  enthusiasm  and  life  awakened,  are  ample  recompense  for 
the  expense  and  fatigue  incurred.  Besides,  for  concert  of  action  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  calling,  or  for  accomiilishing.  any  desirable  object,  it  is  essential 
that  we  meet  as  an  accredited  body.  In  this  way,  in  the  past,  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  our  state.  To  accomplish  the  most,  the  Executive  Committee 
must  give  us  a  well-conceived  and  well-arranged  programme,  and  that  pro- 
gramme must  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  Ko  clique  or  section  must  be  allowed 
to  assume  control,  and,  above  all,  no  person  who  has  consented  to  allow  his 
name  to  appear  upon  the  programme,  to  perform  any  part,  should  allow  any 
thing  under  his  own  control  to  prevent  his  appearance.  There  is  too  great 
laxity  in  this  respect.  No  man  has  a  right  thus  to  disappoint  a  body,  and  to 
disarrange  all  its  proceedings.  Every  such  engagement  should  be  held  sacred ; 
and  we  hope  that  no  person  who  has  needlessly  failed  to  perform  his  or  her  as- 
signed part  will  ever  be  put  forward  again  until  after  due  manifestations  of  re- 
pentance. We  have  a  pride  in  our  profession,  and  we  do  not  like  to  see  the 
little  value  put  upon  it  by  some  who  evidently  think  themselves,  and  who  have 
been  thought  by  others,  the  leaders  in  it.  In  this  way  their  assumed  leader- 
ship will  soon  vanish. 

We  hope  the  Committee  and  the  President  will  see  to  it  that  the  old  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  while  having  their  due  proportion  of  the  time,  yet  do 
not  occupy  it  all.  New  men  must  be  sought  out  and  brought  forward,  if  we 
would  have  the  general  interest  increased.  We  ho-pe  to  see  the  Faculty  of  the 
Normal  and  other  prominent  educators  present.  If  any  person  thinks  he  has 
attained  a  position  in  the  profession  where  he  does  not  personally  need  the 
stimulus  of  the  Association,  let  such  a  one  remember  that  if  that  is  his  posi- 
tion, then  the  Association  has  need  of  him. 

Let  there  be  a  noble  gathering  of  all  teachers,  of  both  sexes,  who  can  by  any 
means  attend;  let  live  subjects  of  present  interest  be  presented  by  live  speak- 
ers; let  private  and  personal  ends  be  ignored,  and  the  great  object  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  sound  education,  by  raising  the  standard  of  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession higher,  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and,  our  word  for  it,  the  result  will  be 
felt  for  good,  not  alone  by  all  who  attend,  but  by  the  whole  state. 

Publication  of  Proceedings. —  We  wish  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  we  do  it  now  that  it  may  be  before  the  minds  of  the 
teachers.  It  is  this :  that  the  proceedings  in  full  of  the  next  session  of  the  As- 
sociation, together  with  the  name  and  postoflSce  address  of  each  member,  be 
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published  in  the  February  number  of  the  Teacher,  and  that  the  publisher  be 
paid  a  sufficient  remuneration  to  enable  him  to  do  this  properly.  Heretofore, 
abstracts  only  of  the  proceedings,  and  a  few  of  the  addresses,  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  this  at  much  trouble  and  expense,  without  recompense.  The  pro- 
ceedings from  year  to  year  should  be  a  matter  of  full  and  public  record.  The 
various  addresses  delivered  from  the  beginning  of  the  Association,  if  now  ac- 
cessible, would  make  a  valuable  educational  volume.  This  would  present  an 
added  inducement  to  the  lecturers  and  speakers  for  thorough  preparation. 
Let  each  person  feel,  when  requested  by  the  committee  to  read  an  essay,  or  de- 
liver an  address,  or  make  an  argument,  or  present  an  exercise  before  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  it  is  expected  to  be  something  of  permanent  value,  and  he  will 
prepare  it  more  carefully,  and  think  more  of  the  honor.  We  wish  the  Janua- 
ry number  of  the  Teacher  to  appear  on  time,  and  not  to  wait,  as  usual,  for  the 
report  of  the  meeting,  while  the  February  number  can  appear  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  its  regular  time,  and  contain  a  full  and  accurate  report. 

We  have  not  consulted  with  our  publisher  to  see  whether  the  idea  meets  his 
approval,  but  several  teachers  have  spoken  to  us  exjiresaing  a  desire  that  such 
a  plan  might  be  carried  out,  and  we  leave  it  for  the  action  of  the  Association. 

Webster's  Dictionary. —  We  would  call  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  to 
the  account,  in  our  advertising  pages,  of  the  success  of  Webster's  Dictionary 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Post,  and  is  taken  from  a  very  interesting  letter  respecting  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  educational  and  literary  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Great  Exhibition.  We  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  give  the  whole  letter,  as 
a  matter  of  literary  value;  but  our  limited  space  forbids.  Americans  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  lexicographers,  and  we  have  never  been  able 
to  conceive  of  the  feeling  that  has  led  to  some  sneers  against  Webster  that  we 
have  seen.  An  honorable  rivalry  between  publishers  is  well,  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all;  but  any  rivalry,  or  local  feeling,  that  would  unduly  depreciate 
80  noble  a  work  as  Webster's  Dictionary  deserves  the  severest  condemnation. 
It  is  a  noble  work,  and  deserves  and  receives  the  highest  commendation  of 
scholars,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe. 

We  have  received  the  first  and  third  numbers  of  the  School  Monthly,  pub- 
lished by  the  Milwaukee  Teachers'  Association.  The  principals  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  have  formed  an  association,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
contribute  equal  shares  of  money  and  labor  for  its  support  for  one  year.  These 
initial  numbers  are  full  of  vigor,  and,  if  the  same  standard  is  maintained,  it 
can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  teachers  of  the  state.  Let  them  see  to  it 
that  it  is  well  supported. 

An  inmate  of  the  Massachusetts  state-prison,  while  under  a  fifteen-years 
sentence,  has  written  a  most  remarkable  work.  It  is  a  'Life  of  Christ',  in  a 
volume  of  over  300  pages,  neatly  printed  with  the  pen,  bound  in  lids  of  black- 
walnut  appropriately  carved,  with  title  and  embellishments,  and  with  a  pen- 
and-ink  frontispiece  representing  the  flight  of  the  holy  family.  The  author 
was  pardoned  by  the  executive,  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  has  since 
gone  to  meet  the  award  of  a  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  where 
there  are  no  mistakes.     Judging  from  extracts  in  the  Congregationalist,  from 
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which  w«  take  this,  it  is  a  -work  of  deep  thought  and  rare  excellence,  all  the 
more  remarkable  considering  its  source.  The  Congregationalist  contrasts  it 
with  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus,  written  at  the  same  time.  The  philosopher  writes 
to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  world  in  the  sacred  record,  and  to  depreciate  the 
founder  of  our  religion;  the  convicted  criminal,  the  outcast  of  society,  at  war 
with  mankind,  finds  his  hopes  a.nd  his  consolation  in  Christ,  and  in  the  truth 
of  the  Bible. 

In  similar  style  to  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  author — prisoner  292  —  prepared 
another  volume,  entitled  Random  Leaves  from  My  Diary.  The  extracts,  as 
given  in  the  above  paper,  are  touching,  but  the  mere  fact,  as  stated  above,  is 
to  us  most  so. 

Ruttan's  System  op  Heating  and  Ventilation. — "We  consider  the  subject  of 
the  heating  and  ventilating  of  our  school-houses  and  dwellings  one  of  the 
most  vital  importance.  No  plan  that  we  have  yet  seen  has  been  free  from  very 
decided  objections.  We  must  have  pure  air  to  breathe;  and  above  all  in  our 
school-houses,  where  young  bodies  are  coniined.  The  ventilation  must  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  care  of  the  teacher:  it  should  be  automatic.  "We  have 
heard  from  several  experienced  teachers  so  favorable  reports  of  the  Ruttan 
system  of  "Warming  and  "Ventilation  that  we  have  asked  a  friend,  familiar  with 
the  subject,  to  give  in  our  journal  the  result  of  his  investigations.  A  commu- 
nication from  him  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number.  "We  append 
a  statement  by  Prof.  Sewall,  of  the  Normal  University,  showing  its  actual 
working  there. 

"  Mr.  Hawley,  who  first  introduced  the  Ruttan  method  of  warming  and  ven- 
tilating dwellings  in  the  United  States,  has  a  frame  house  about  28X36,  two 
stories  high.  This  house  is  perfectly  warmed  in  the  coldest  weather,  from 
basement  to  roof,  and  at  a  less  cost  than  if  stoves  were  used.  The  ventilation 
is  perfect,  both  summer  and  winter.  Several  other  houses  on  the  same  plan 
give  the  same  satisfactory  results.  The  new  Congregational  Church  at  Normal, 
seating  six  hundred,  is  warmed  and  ventilated  on  this  plan,  and  a  more  com^ 
fortable  room  is  710  where  to  be  found.  The  new  High-School  building  in 
Blooraington  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Board  of  Education,  as  well  as  to 
all  who  have  seen  and  known  about  it.  The  system  is  the  true  one.  It  can  not 
fail  to  work.     It  does  work.  j.  a.  SEWALL." 

"We  have  also  the  following  upon  the  same  subject: 

"  The  machinery  required  by  this  system  is  certainly  very  simple:  a  large 
flue,  into  which  the  smoke-pipes  of  the  furnaces  can  discharge,  being  all  that 
is  required.  In  a  school-house  with  six  rooms,  each  25X33  feet,  we  have  a  ven- 
tilating flue  that  has  an  inside  capacity  of  12  square  feet,  and  is  about  iifty  feet 
high.  In  the  centre  of  this  there  is  an  iron  pipe  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
into  which  the  nine-inch  smoke-pipes  of  two  furnaces  empty.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  the  pipe  in  the  shaft  is  to  give  a  good  draft  to  the  furnaces.  "When  a 
fire  is  kindled  in  the  furnaces,  the  pipes  are  heated  and  an  upward  current  is 
produced  in  the  ventilating  shaft.  The  floors  are  all  double.  Two-inch  strips 
are  laid  both  ways  on  the  lower  floor,  and  the  upper  floor  is  laid  upon  these, 
thus  making  an  open  space  of  four  inches  between  the  floors.  On  one  side  of 
each  room  an  open  cast-iron  base-board  is  placed ;  so  that  there  is  a  passage 
from  the  inside  of  each  room  to  the  ventilating  shaft.  "When  a  fire  is  built  in 
the  furnaces,  a  draft  is  produced  in  the  large  shaft,  a  vacuum  is  formed  be- 
tween the  floors — for  the  openings  between  the  floors  connect  with  the  shaft, — 
and  the  air  from  the  rooms  passes  out  through  the  open  base  and  is  carried  off 
through  the  shaft.  The  supply  of  fresh  air  comes  in  through  the  furnaces. 
These  are  tubular.  Large  air-ducts  lead  the  pure  air  from  out  of  doors  to  the 
furnaces,  where  it  is  warmed  by  passing  through  the  tubes.  It  is  thrown  from 
the  furnace-registers  (which  are  about  2)4  by  5  feet)  into  the  halls,  and  passes 
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into  the  rooms  through  larg&  transoms  placed  over  each  door  and  nearth* 
ceiling. 

"If  a  particle  of  air  be  traced,  its  course  will  be  something  like  the  follow- 
ing: It  enters  the  cold-air  duct,  and  is  led  to  the  furnaces,  where  it  is  warmed" 
by  passing  through  the  air-tubes,  and  is  thrown  into  the  halls.  It  enters  the 
room  near  the  top,  and,  as  it  becomes  cooled,  settles  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
room,  where  it  finally  passes  through  the  open  base  under  the  floors,  and  is 
carried  off  through  the  ventilating  shaft. 

"The  advantages  claimed  are — 1st,  That  the  air  is  warmed,  and  not  burned. 
2d,  A  constant  change  of  air  in  the  rooms.  3d,  An  even  distribution  of  heat 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  rooms.  4th,  A  thorough  warming  of  the  floors,, 
thus  preventing  cold  feet.     5th,  A  great  saving  in  fuel. 

"  The  weather  has  not  been  cold  enough  yet  (Nov.  15th)  to  enable  us  to  speak 

with  certainty  of  the  success  of  our  furnaces.     I  may  say,  however,  that  so 

far  they   have  filled  our  highest  expectations.      I   will   report   through   tha 

Teacher  any  failures  that  may  occur  during  the  present  winter. 

"  Decatur,  III.  E.  A.  GASTMAN." 

An  Erkor. —  "We  have  noticed  in  one  or  two  of  our  exchanges  that  the  late 
State  'Teachers'  Institute',  held  at  Normal,  is  styled  the  '  Illinois  State  Teach- 
ers Association'.  This  is  probably  an  inadvertence,  though  it  appears  in  a 
notice  signed  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Institute  —  as  '  Vice-President  of 
the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association '.  The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion is  a  body  of  long  standing,  in  one  sense  the  originator  of  the  Normal 
School  itself,  and  an  organization  which  has  worked  powerfully  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  education  in  this  state.  The  Institute  is  quite 
another  aflTair. 

Teachbes'^  Township  Conventions. —  We  have  received  the  following,  not  in- 
tended for  publication,  but  we  insert  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  earnest  spirit  that 
is  now  actuating  most  of  our  County  Superintendents.  At  a  recent  visit  to  the 
State  Superintendent's  office,  we  were  struck  with  the  large  increase  of  corre- 
spondence arising  from  the  efforts  to  perfect  the  system,  and  the  interest 

awakened: 

Gale-iburg,  HI.,  JVov.  12, 1867 
I  will  meet  the  Teachers  of  Orange  and  Chestnut  townships  and  vicinity,  at 
Herman,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Nov.  21st  and  22d,  for  'drill  exercises'  on 
the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools;  at  which 
time,  also,  suggestions  will  be  given  in  detail  upon  organizing,  teaching  and 
conducting  schools.  As  conventions  are  to  be  held  in  diti'erent  localities  in  the 
county,  it  is  particularly  desired  that  all  teachers  in  the  places  and  vicinity 
mentioned  be  present;  any  others  of  the  county  wishing  to  attend  will  be  wel- 
comed. The  meeting  is  for  individual  improvement;  and,  with  such  help  as  I 
hope  to  secure,  the  value  of  many  teachers'  labors  will  be  greatly  increased. 
Respectfully,  j.  h.  KNAPP,  County  Sup't  of  Schools. 

Wb  have  received  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Decatur  a  number 
of  the  waste-papers  used  by  the  pupils  in  their  exercises  in  Writing.  They 
were  collected  by  the  teacher  after  noticing  the  remarks  upon  that  subject  in. 
the  report  of  the  Springfield  Teachers'  Institute  in  our  last  number.  They  are 
very  excellent,  and  show  the  utility  of  the  exercise  and  the  skill  of  the  teach- 
er ;  we  may  also  say  the  care  and  interest  of  the  pupils.  We  shall  pass  them 
over  to  Mr.  Brooks,  for  comparison.  We  fear  the  Springfield  teachers  must 
look  to  their  laurels. 

Coiu-KTiTiVK  EiAJiiNATioNS. —  We  would  Call  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and 
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school  officers  to  the  article  by  Dr.  Gregory.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  has  not 
overrated,  indeed  that  he  has  scarcely  put  high  enough,  the  effects  of  such  ex- 
aminations upon  our  school  system.  We  hope  every  teacher  will  bring  this 
matter  before  his  pupils,  and  arouse,  so  far  as  possible,  the  public  interest  all 
over  the  state. 

A  SINGULAR  instance  of  confusion  of  ideas  occurs  in  the  Scientific  American 
of  Nov.  2d.  Speaking  of  a  Safety  Saddle,  it  says  "The  fatal  consequences  of 
being  drawn  by  the  foot,  as  was  Achilles  hy  Priam,  seem  to  demand  some  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  rider  can  extricate  himself  from  a  very  bad  situation." 
To  those  who  remember  the  story  of  Hector,  Achilles,  and  Priam,  the  above  is 
just  a  little  queer. 


PERSONAL. 


Prop.  Boise. —  In  another  place  in  this  number  we  chronicle  the  contem- 
plated removal  of  this  gentleman  from  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  himself  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  That  the  high 
compliment  paid  him  by  our  contemporary  is  no  more  than  just  will  receive 
the  testimony  of  every  man  who  has  graduated  from  the  literary  department 
of  the  University  during  the  last  decade.  We  sincerely  regret  that  Michigan 
University  should  lose  so  able  a  teacher  and  so  distinguished  a  scholar.  The 
loss  must  be  a  severe  one,  and  will  be  used  by  oppoilents  of  higher  education 
by  the  state  as  an  argument  against  its  efficiency  and  high  scholarship.  Mich- 
igan should  learn  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  attempt  to  save  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  or  even  a  few  thousands,  by  retaining  the  salaries  of  her  best  educa- 
tional men  at  a  figure  much  below  what  the  same  abilities  will  command  else- 
where. Let  other  state  institutions,  copying  after  hers,  remember  that  this  ia 
the  weakest  point,  if  not  the  only  weak  one,  in  her  administration,  and 
strengthen  themselves  there  by  providing  more  liberal  salaries  for  their  in- 
structors. Our  regret  at  this  action  of  Prof.  Boise  is  in  part  counterbalanced 
by  the  fact  that  our  own  state  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  brilliant  talents  and 
ripe  scholarship  in  the  education  of  her  sons.  We  heartily  welcome  him  to 
the  educational  ranks  of  the  Prairie  State. 

Mr.  S.  t'.  Hall,  formerly  Principal  of  the  North  Union  School  in  Prince- 
ton, has  gone  to  Camp  Point,  in  Adams  county,  to  take  charge  of  the  graded 
school  just  opening  there,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Hurd,  formerly  of 
Dover. 

Lord  Ross,  the  distinguished  astronomer,  died  October  31st,  aged  67  years. 

D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  has  been  chosen  Editor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher,  vice  Prof.  Atkinson. 

Miss  Jknnie  Parsons  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Put- 
nam, Ohio. 

Dr.  Gregory  is  performing  an  amount  of  labor,  in  his  efforts  to  organize  and 
put  in  successful  operation  the  Industrial  University,  of  which  very  few  men 
are  capable,  and  is  proving  himself  to  the  minds  of  all  who  know  any  thing 
about  the  matter  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.     At  a  recent  visit  to  Spring- 
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field,  he  addressed  the  citizens  upon  the  subject  of  Education.     We  take  the 
following  from  the  Journal : 

"  Dr.  Gregory  lectured  upon  education  last  night,  in  the  hall  of  the  High 
School,  to  an  appreciative  audience.  His  subject,  although  trite,  was  handled 
in  a  way  that  gave  great  pleasure  to  his  hearers.  He  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
man,  and  is  decidedly  earnest  and  energetic  —  indeed,  almost  enthusiastic,  in 
advocating  his  favorite  theme.  We  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  attempt  a 
synopsis  of  his  remarks ;  but  we  are  sorry  that  every  seat  in  the  large  hall 
was  not  occupied.  We  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  another  opportunity  will 
be  presented  for  listening  to  the  Doctor's  earnest  and  eloquent  words,  and  that 
he  will  be  greeted,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  with  an  overflowing  house." 

Capt.  John  C.  Scott,  formerly  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Eleventh  District  of 
Illinois,  has  been  appointed  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  by  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Eichland  county,  vice  Wm.  H.  Williamson,  resigned. 


OBITUAR  Y. 


It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  Hon. 
Moses  W.  Leavitt,  which  occurred  on  Friday,  the  13th  ult.  His  health  had 
been  failing  gradually  for  several  months,  till,  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his 
death,  he  was  confined  to  his  room  entirely.  At  the  time  of  the  operation  last 
spring,  the  daily  press  recorded  the  removal  of  a  tumor  from  his  right  side. 
Though  this  was  successfully  performed,  the  disease  had  spread  through  his 
system,  and  slowly  developed  itself  until  the  strength  of  nature  was  no  longer 
able  to  withstand  its  ravages,  and  the  patient  sufferer  died  so  quietly  and 
peacefully  that  his  friends  standing  around  his  bedside  hardly  knew  when  he 
breathed  his  last. 

Mr.  Leavitt  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine,  where  he  enjoyed  the  advantage 
frequently  accorded  to  young  men  in  this  country,  that  of  laboring  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  with  a  brief  interval  of  attending  school  or  teaching  during 
the  winter.  A  few  years  since,  he  made  his  home  in  Chicago,  where  he  had 
engaged  in  business.  Had  not  the  way  been  opened  before  him  for  entrance 
upon  public  service,  he  would  probably  have  lived  only  the  upright  and  hon- 
orable business  life  of  hundreds  around  him. 

Near  three  years  since  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  — 
a  position  for  which  his  active,  practical  mind  and  strong  love  for  educational 
advancement  peculiarly  fitted  him.  At  once  he  took  a  high  and  influential 
position  in  that  body,  and  devoted  his  energy  and  the  larger  part  of  his  time 
in  discharging  his  various  official  duties  and  in  acquainting  himself  with  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  schools.  Latterly  he  had  given  up  all  business  re- 
lation^, and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  public  schools.  We 
speak  entirely  within  bounds  when  we  say  that  there  is  not  a  teacher  who  has 
taught  any  length  of  time  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  who  has  not  fre- 
quently been  visited  by  him,  and  hardly  a  pupil  whom  he  has  not  instructed; 
and  the  words  of  encouragement  to  the  one  and  kind  advice  to  the  other  have 
contributed  much  to  lighten  the  labors  and  increase  the  pleasures  of  school- 
life.  He  leaves  behind  him  an  example  and  an  influence  which  will  long  be 
remembered.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  influence,  while  a  member  of  the 
last  legislature,  that  the  City  of  Chicago,  was  empowered  to  raise  $500,000  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  new  school-houses;  and  the  large  and  splendid 
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edifices  already  nearly  oompleted  and  others  yet  to  be  built  may  justly  be 
considered  as  so  many  monuments  to  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  activity  in  ber- 
half  of  the  cause  of  education. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  legislator  in  the  halls  of  the  state  capitol,  nor 
yet  as  a  careful  and  faithful  adviser  in  the  details  and  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  that  he  endeared  himself  to  those  who 
knew  him  best.  One  of  the  most  prominent  traits  of  his  character  was  a 
strong  friendship  for  those  in  whom  he  felt  an  interest.  Possessed  of  large 
sympathies,  warm-hearted,  genial  and  affable  in  his  conduct  toward  others,  he 
won  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered by  them  as  a  true  friend. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute 
were  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  cause  of  education  has  lost  an  earnest  and  successful  advocate,  and  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  a  friend  to  whose  active  labors  they  owe  much  of  their  present 
prosperity  and  prospects  for  substantial  success  in  the  future. 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  teachers,  deeply  mourn  the  decease  of  one  whose  kind  words  of  en- 
couragement and  sympathy  have  given  new  strength  and  energy  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  school-room,  and  that  we  remember  with  gratitude  his  efforts  to  elevate  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  our  profession. 

Resolved,  That  his  daily  life  and  association  with  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city  furnish  many  acts  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  which  command 
our  admiration,  and  which  will  long  be  remembered  as  examples  for  our  imitation. 

Resolved,  That  our  heartfelt  sympathies  are  tendered  to  the  bereaved  widow  and  family  of 
the  deceased. 

Died,  of  typhoid  fever,  Nov.  2d,  Andrew  McClube,  Esq.,  formerly  a  student 
of  the  Normal  University.  He  was  a  young  man  of  rare  ability,  and  a  very 
successful  teacher.  He  was  just  entering  the  profession  of  law,  and  for  depth 
and  brilliancy  of  mind,  he  had  few  equals. 


COUNTY     INSTITUTES. 

Stark  County. —  The  Stark  County  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual 
session  at  Toulon,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2yth,  and  continuing  four 
days, —  Mr.  Davis  Lowman,  President.  The  greater  portion  of  the  time  was 
occupied  in  discussion  of  the  various  studies  pursued  in  our  common  schools, 
and  suggestions  for  improvement  in  the  manner  of  teaching.  The  discussions 
took  a  wide  range,  treating  not  only  of  the  studies  and  methods,  but  also  of 
the  habits  and  manners  of  teachers  and  parents,  and  their  influence  on  the 
pupil,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  During  the  first  evening  of  the  session.  Rev. 
B.  C.  Dennis,  of  Toulon,  delivered  a  lecture  on  Phonography.  Essays  were 
read  before  the  Association,  upon  the  following  subjects :  How  far  shoidd  our 
veneration  for  the  past  carrry  us?  by  Mr.  Thompson  :  To  Teach,  or  Not  to  Teach, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Nowlan.  President  Edwards  favored  the  audience,  at  different 
times,  with  select  readings;  also  with  a  lecture  upon  the  Testimony  of  the 
Years.  Prof.  Hurd,  of  Knox  College,  delivered  a  lecture  on  The  Study  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  showing  that  their  study  adds  not  only  to  our  pleasure,  but 
conduces  to  our  material  wealth ;  he  also  gave  a  lecture  upon  Language,  giving 
a  brief  synopsis  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  English  Language.  Mr. 
Knapp,  Superintendent  of  Knox  county,  lectured  upon  Education  out  of  School. 
Svipt.  Henney,  of  Henry  county,  took  part  in  the  discussions.  The  success  of 
the  institute,  however,  was  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  our  wide-awake  and  energetic  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Hall.  The  Duties  of  School  Directors  were  made  the  subject  of  discussion  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  day :  the  Association  assented  that  the  directors  should  bci 
suitably  paid  for  their  services.     The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  community  to  furnish  a  suitable  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education ;  said  building  to  contain  seats  suited  to  the  size  of  the  scholars,  ventilating 
apparatus,  thermometers,  etc.,  and  such  other  things  added  as  shall  make  the  school-room  not 
only  pleasant  and  attractive,  but  an  instructor  in  taste  and  refinement. 
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Resolved,  That  teachers  should  aim  to  be  models  for  their  schtrfars,,  In  morals,  in  manners, 
and  every  other  respect. 

Jlesolved,  That,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  general  advance,  every  teacher  should  sub- 
scribe lor  and  read  some  one  or  more  educational  journals,  and  that  the  Illinois  Teacher  be 
considered  worthy  of  our  attention. 


Kesolved,  That  the  study  of  History  of  the  United  States  be  taken  up  with  renewed  zeal, 
and  that  in  schools  where  it  has  been  neglected  it  again  be  made  use  of,  and  that  its  study  be 
accompanied  in  all  cases  by  geography  and  map-drawing. 

Besotved,  That  the  introduction  of  the  Phonic  System  would  do  away  with  many  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  learners  now  contend. 

Jiesolfed,  That  reading  may  be  more  ea.sily  taught  by  a  combination  of  the  '  Word  method ' 
and  our  ordinary  methods,  than  by  either  of  these  systems  alone. 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  Pres.  Edwards,  Prof.  Hurd,  Kev.  B.  C.  Den- 
nis, Mr.  Knapp,  and  others,  for  their  efforts  to  instruct  and  interest  the  Association. 

Resolved,  Tnat  teachers  and  friends  who  may  be  expected  to  conduct  any  exercise  in  any 
following  institute  be  notified  at  lea.st  four  weeks  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  institute, 

Resoived,  That  when  a  session  of  the  institute  occurs  during  the  time  for  which  teachers  are 
paid,  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  be  as  punctual  as  if  in  their  own  schools. 

Resolved,  That  teachers  should  not  confine  themselves  strictly  to  text-books,  but  should  in- 
troduce object  lessons. 

Resotved,  That  Normal  Classes  should  be  inaugurated  in  each  township  of  our  county,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  become  a  member  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  deem  it  but  just  and  proper  to  express  their  thanks  for  the 
able  and  efficient  work  of  our  worthy  School  Superintendent,  Mr.  B.  G.  Hall,  and  believe 
that  the  present  standard  of  schools  and  school-teaching  in  Stark  county  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure due  to  his  arduous  and  efficient  labors  in  that  direction. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Stark  County  News,  Stark  County 
Democrat,  and  Illinois  Teacher. 

Henry  County. —  The  teachers  of  Henry  county  met  at  Galva,  Oct.  22<i,  and 
continued  in  session  four  days.  S.  M.  Etter,  A.  M.,  presided.  Messrs.  Corn- 
stock,  of  Cambridge,  and  Marston,  of  Andover,  acted  as  Secretaries.  About 
one  hundred  and  ten  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Exercises  in  Geography, 
and  in  Writteyi  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Hewett,  of 
Normal.  The  method  was  thorough,  practical,  and  eminently  suggestive  to 
teachers.  Instruction  in  Reading  was  given  by  Pres.  Edwards.  Very  appro- 
priate remarks  were  made  upon  the  subject  of  History,  by  Mr.  Boltwood,  of 
Princeton.  Prof.  Standish  gave  his  views  upon  Grammar  and  Mevtal  Arithmetic. 
Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Hewett,  Boltwood,  Edwards,  and 
Standish.  Much  is  due  Prof.  Etter  for  the  interest  manifested  in  the  cause  of 
education  in  Henry  county.  He  has  been  connected  with  her  educational  in- 
terests a  long  time.  He  is  an  earnest  and  devoted  friend  of  education.  Super- 
intendent Henney  is  doing  a  good  work  in  his  county.  He  is  a  practical  man, 
and  has  the  confidence  of  bis  teachers.  It  is  seldom  we  meet  a  more  intelli- 
gent, earnest  and  efficient  class  of  teachers  than  those  of  Henry  county.  Alto- 
gether, the  institute  was  a  very  profitable  one,  both  to  teachers  and  the 
community.  STAKK. 

Johnson  County. —  Such  a  thing  as  a  Teachers'  Institute  down  here  in  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  very  'blackness  of  Egyptian  darkness'  is,  you  may  be 
assured,  a  novelty.  Yet,  thanks  to  our  excellent  County  Superintendent, 
assisted  by  a  few  enterprising  young  teachers,  we  have  organized  an  institute, 
and,  during  a  short  session,  were  greatly  benefited  and  encouraged  thereby. 
The  institute  met  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  1st.  and  proceeded  to  draw  up  and  sign  a 
Constitution;  after  which,  "the  exercises  were  conducted  according  to  a  pro- 
gramme previously  arranged.  Instruction  in  the  various  branches  was  given, 
interspersed  with  animated  and  interesting  discussions  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  instruction  and  school  government.  In  the  evenings,  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered to  respectable  audiences  by  Prof.  0.  A.  Harker,  Principal  of  the  Vienna 
Union  School,  and  our  County  Superintendent,  J.  S.  Whittenberg:  the  former 
on  Our  Free- School  System;  the  latter  on  Common-School  Government.  Owing 
to  sickness,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  teachers  had  not  been  notified,  the 
attendance  was  rather  limited.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Whittenberg  and  Prof.  O.  A.  Harker 
for  their  able  and  instructive  lectures,  and  request  copies  of  them  for  publication. 

RcsolveM,  That  we  recommend  the  Illinois  Teacher  to  all  teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

Revived,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  an  ahistract  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Institute  to  the  Illinois  Teacher,  for  publication.  C.  W.  BLISS,  Secretary. 
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Lake  Coitntt. —  The  regular  fall  institute  of  the  teachers  of  Late  cotinty 
was  held  at  Liberty  villa,  during  the  week  commencing  October  7.  The  Super- 
intendent, H.  H.  Boyce,  Esq.,  presided,  and  conducted  exercises  in  Reading, 
Phonics,  and  Gcograyhy .  Prof.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  gave  instructions  in  Meth- 
ods in  Geographi/,  History,  and  Theory  and  Practice.  Prof.  Standish,  of  Gales- 
burg,  presented  the  subjects  of  Grammar  2iuA  Orthography.  Other  exercises,  in 
Music,  Calisthenics,  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  Criticism,  were  conducted  by  Prof. 
Heath,  J.  B.  Farnsworth,  Esq.,  Prof.  Coy,  and  Misses  Fay,  Kellogg,  Wyncoop, 
and  Carr.  The  exercises  were  varied  by  pointed  and  lively  discussion  upon 
various  questions  in  school  management.  The  attendance  was  between  ninety 
and  a  hundred.  Able  and  instructive  evening  lectures  were  delivered,  by 
Prof.  Hewett,  on  Pride,  the  Enemy  of  Scholarship ;  Prof.  Standish,  on  Matters 
of  Science;  and  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Champaign,  on  The  Dignity,  Character, 
and  Pesults,  of  the  Teacher's  Calling.  Though  the  institute  was  to  continue  only 
five  days,  so  great  was  the  interest  and  the  enthusiasm  excited,  that  a  session 
was  held  on  Saturday.  The  usual  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
conductors  of  the  institute,  and  to  the  people  of  Libertyville,  were  adopted, 
and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Gregory  upon  the  Cominimity  of  Interest 
between  all  Schools  of  Learning.  The  lecturer  briefly  spoke  of  the  Industrial 
University  —  its  conditions,  its  plans,  and  courses  of  study.  The  institute  re- 
organized by  the  election  of  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  H.  H.  Boyce ;  Vice-President,  J.  B.  Farnsworth;  Secretary  H.  F. 
Holcomb;  Treasurer,  Miss  Sarah  C.  White;  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Marven  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Mather.  The  teachers  of  Lake  county  are  a 
wide-awake,  devoted  class  of  men  and  women,  led  by  an  enthusiastic,  thorough- 
going superintendent. 

Lasalle  County, —  The  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Ottawa,  Oct.  22d.  The 
office  of  Vice-President  being  vacant,  Messrs.  T.  H.  Clark  and  W.  W.  Johnson 
were  duly  elected  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  Hall,  of  Earlville,  conducted  an  exer- 
cise in  Written  Arithmetic.  Recess.  Exercise  in  Grammar,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Clark,  with  a  class  of  children.  Recess.  Mr.  Hall  conducted  an  exercise  in 
Object  Lessons.  Recess.  Discussion.  At  the  close  of  the  iirst  day's  session  92 
teachers  were  present.  Oct.  23c?. —  The  institute  met  at  9  a.  m.,  and  was 
opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  School  Superintendent  of  Putnam 
county.  Mr.  Powell  conducted  the  musical  exercise.  Mr.  Hall  resumed  his 
exercise  in  Arithmetic.  Recess.  Prof.  Drew,  of  Drew's  Commercial  College, 
conducted  an  exercise  in  Penmanship.  Recess.  Mr.  Powell  conducted  an  ex- 
ercise in  Penmanship.  Recess.  Mr.  Powell  conducted  an  exercise  in  Phonic 
Analysis.  Recess.  Messrs.  Merrill,  Freeman,  Johnson,  Miss  Ladd  and  Miss 
Mary  Hughes,  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Resolutions.  In  the  afternoon 
Dr.  Edwards,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  conducted  an  exercise  in 
Peading.  Exercise  in  Grammar,  by  Miss  Case.  Recess.  Exercise  in  Geogra- 
phy, conducted  by  Mr.  Freeman.  Recess.  After  which.  Dr.  Edwards  ad- 
dressed the  institute  on  subjects  connected  with  teaching.  The  Institute 
adjourned  at  5  o'clock,  to  meet  at  the  Baptist  church  to  listen  to  a  lecture  by 
Dr.  Edwards:  subject — The  Parties  to  the  Great  Educational  Enterprise. 
Moved  and  carried  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Dr.  Edwards.  Oct. 
24/^.— -The  Institute  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Singing,  conducted  by  Mr.  Powell. 
Exercise  in  Geography,  conducted  by  Mr.  Freeman ;  Pemnanship,  by  Prof. 
Drew.  Recess.  Phonic  Analysis,  by  Mr.  Powell.  .  Recess.  Exercise  in  Writ- 
ten Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Hall;  Reading,  conducted  by  Mr.  Powell.  In  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Hall  resumed  his  drill  in  Written  Arithmetic.  Recess.  Exercise  in 
rapid  combinations  of  figures,  conducted  by  Mr.  Powell.  Recess.  Exercise 
in  Grammar,  conducted  by  Miss  Case,  with  a  class  of  children.  Recess.  Ex- 
ercise in  Geography,  by  Mr.  Freeman.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session 
was  spent  in  answering  questions  from  the  query-box.  The  institute  met  at  7 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  opened  with  singing,  after  which  Mr.  Powell  conducted  an 
exercise  in  Phonic  Analysis.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  session  was  spent 
in  answering  questions,  and  in  making  general  remarks  on  school  manage- 
ment, in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Powell  made  some  very  forcible  and  prac- 
tical remarks,  urging  teachers  to  take  some  educational  journal,  and  thereby 
fit  themselves  for  their  calling.  Mr.  Hall  made  some  remarks  on  Natural 
Science.      Oct.  2&th, —  Institute  mot  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.     Mr.  Hall  resumed  his 
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drill  in  Arithmetic.  Recess.  Penmanship,  by  Prof.  Drew.  Recess.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  morning  session  was  very  profitably  spent  in  discussing  general 
topics  pertaining  to  school  matters,  at  which  time  Mr.  Powell  succeeded  in 
procuring  63  subscribers  for  the  Illinois  Teacher.  [Thanks  to  Mr.  Powell  and 
the  instit"ute  for  the  fine  list  of  subscribers. — Ed.  Teacher.]  In  the  afternoon, 
Mr.  Hall  resumed  his  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic.  Mr.  Powell  resumed 
the  subject  oi Phonic  Anali/fsis.  Explanation  and  recommendation  of  the  Word 
Method  of  teaching,  by  Mr.  Powell.  Correct  method  of  teaching  Spelling,  by 
Superintendent  Day.  '  The  following  resolutions,  presented  by  the  committee, 
were  read  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  (1)  That  we,  as  teachers  of  Lasalle  county,  place  a  high  value  upon  the  privileges 
of  our  County  Institute,  and  urge  all  teachers  of  the  county  to  attend  its  sessions. 

(2)  That  we  earnestly  urge  the  establishing  of  a  Oounty  Normal  School  for  the  training  of 
professional  teachers. 

(31  That  our  gratitude  is  due  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  our  respective  schools  for  granting 
us  time  and  opportunity  of  attending  the  session. 

(4)  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Baptist  Church  for  the  use  of  their  building.  Also,  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Ottawa  for  the  use  of  their  high-school  building  during  our  session. 

(5)  That  we  express  our  gratitude  to  President  Edwards,  of  the  State  Normal  University, 
for  his  services  and  the  able  address  given  us ;  to  Prof.  Drew,  of  Drew's  Business  College,  for 
his  instructions  in  Penman.ship ;  also,  to  Mr.  Day,  our  worthy  and  efficient  Superintendent, 
for  the  interest  manifested  by  him  in  our  success,  and  sincerely  regret  the  cause  that  com- 
pelled his  absence  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Institute. 

( fi)  That  our  sincere  thanks  are  justly  due  and  most  heartily  given  to  the  citizens  of  Ottawa, 
who  have  so  warmly  welcomed  and  so  generously  entertained  us  during  our  stay  among 
them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  second  resolution,  and  report  at  the  next  meetiua;  of  the  institute:  W.  B. 
Powell,  Peru;  T.  H.  Clark,  Ottawa;  S.  P.  Merrill,  New  Rutland;  F.  H.  Hall, 
Earlville;  S.  M.  Heslet,  Mendota;  J.  H.  Pratt,  Bruce;  W.  W.  Johnson,  Mar- 
seilles. On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
select  and  purchase  50  singing-books.  It  was  decided  that  the  next  session  of 
the  institute  be  held  at  Peru,  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1868.  The  institute 
adjourned  bj'  singing  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Thus  closed  the  exercises  of 
the  most  spirited  and  largely-attended  institute  ever  in  Lasalle  county.  There 
were  nearly  160  teachers  in  attendance;  eight  hours  or  more  were  occupied 
each  day  industriously  and  profitably.  Earnest  discussion  and  useful  instruc- 
tion were  the  order  of  every  session,  and  the  value  and  utility  of  the  informa- 
tion received  and  imparted  was  equaled  only  by  the  enthusiasm  and  humor  of 
constant  mutual  criticism  and  improvement. 

Wm.  Brady,  Secretary.  J.  M.  DAY,  President. 

Kane  County  Institcte. —  This  body  held  a  three-days  session  at  Elgin,  be- 
ginning on  Wednesday,  Oct.  2.3d,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m..  One  hundred  teachers 
were  present  at  the  opening,  and  this  number  was  increased  to  two  hundred 
before  the  close.  The  following  otficers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  C.  E.  Smith,  Batavia;  Vice-President,  W.  H.  Brydges,  Elgin;  Sec- 
retary, H.  0.  Snow,  Batavia;  Treasurer,  0.  T.  Snow,  Batavia.  In  the  evening. 
Miss  F.  E.  Williams,  of  Aurora,  read  an  essay  upon  the  subject  Man  a  Machine 
Material  and  Spiritual.  Mr.  H.  Halleck  conducted  an  exercise  in  Grammar; 
Prof.  Reifsnider,  of  Aurora,  an  exercise  in  Book-Keeping.  Thursday. —  Miss 
0.  M.  Johnson,  of  Aurora,  with  a  class  of  nine  little  children,  gave  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Word  Method  of  teaching  to  read,  using  cards.  Miss  Johnson  gave 
an  exercise  in  the  First  Header;  Miss  Fannie  Lindsley,  of  Aurora,  one  in 
Numbers;  Miss  Nellie  Lynd,  of  Elgin,  one  in  the  Second  Reader.  Miss  M. 
E.  Merriam,  of  Aurora,  recently  from  the  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
gave  lessons  in  P/acc,  as  follows:  A  table  was  ])laced  before  the  class,  and 
objects  were  placed  upon  each  corner.  The  pupils  were  required  to  describe 
the  position  of  the  objects,  in  complete  grammatical  sentences.  A  picture  of 
the  table  was  then  made,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  locate  the  objects 
upon  that.  In  the  afternoon.  Miss  Merriam  gave  an  exercise  with  the  Globes; 
Mr.  H.  0.  Snow,  with  a  class  from  his  school,  an  exercise  in  the  Fourth  Reader; 
Mr.  H.  M.  Skeels,  of  Dundee,  presented  Numeration  and  Notation.  Prof.  H. 
Rolph,  of  Batavia,  author  of  Rolph's  Normal  System  of  Penmanship  (pub- 
lished by  Adams,  Blackmer  <fe  Lyon),  presented  methods  of  teaching  Pen- 
manship; Mr.  H.  0.  Snow,  the  general  rules  o(  Arit/imctic;  Mr.  0.  T.  Snow,  an 
exercise  on  Multiples  mid  Divisors.  In  the  evening,  Hon.  N.  Bateman  addressed 
the    institute   on    Corporal  Punishment   in  Schools,  and    Reading    the   Bible   in 
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Schools.  Friday. —  Exercise  in  Common  Fractions,  by  Miss  E.  R.  Shepardson, 
of  Aurora;  essay  on  The  Teacher's  Responsibility,  and  School  Government,  by 
Miss  A.  Ormsbee,  of  Geneva ;  Decimal  Fractions,  by  Miss  E.  J.  Reed,  of  Aurora ; 
Study  of  the  Continent  and  Map-Drawing,  by  Miss  Mary  Bruce,  of  the  same 
place.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  of  Aurora,  gave  a  very  interesting 
exercise  in  History.  Mr.  A.  S.  Barry  presented  the  subject  o?  Percentage.  Miss 
M.  Little,  of  Aurora,  read  a  fine  essay  on  TForA;  and  Father  Brewster,  for 
many  j^ears  County  Commissioner,  addressed  the  teachers.  In  the  evening,  the 
Committee  on  Moral  Instruction  presented  a  report,  which  we  publish  else- 
where. G.  D.  Wilber,  M.  D.,  lectured  on  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  in 
Schools.  Saturday. —  Miss  N.  P.  Johnson  gave  a  detailed  study  of  our  own 
state ;  Mr.  G.  B.  Chares,  an  exercise  in  Ratio  and  Proportion.  The  Executive 
Committee  were  directed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  institute  in  Batavia,  next 
April.  The  usual  resolutions  of  thanks,  etc.,  were  adopted.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  this  institute  was  preeminently  a  working  one.  A  noticeable  feature 
in  it  was  the  number  of  topics  and  exercises  assigned  to  lady  teachers,  and  — 
we  should  judge  from  the  report  —  the  excellence  of  their  several  perform- 


Greene  County. —  A  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Whitehall,  commenc- 
ing Dec.  30th,  and  continuing  till  Jan.  4th. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Chicago. —  Board  of  Education. —  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
evening  schools  is  5,3;  average  attendance,  1,279,  about  one-sixth  of  whom  are 
females.     In  the  day  schools,  the  average  number  belonging  for  October  was 

17,553;  average  daily  attendance,  16,953;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  96.6 City 

Institute. —  The  exercises  for  the  first  hour  were  recitations  upon  topics  previ- 
ously assigned.  The  First  Section,  in  charge  of  J.  Slocum,  Esq.,  of  the  Mose- 
ley  School,  discussed  the  subject  of  Wind,  in  its  various  forms,  as  Trade  Wind, 
Monsoon,  Sirocco,  etc.  The  cause  of  each  was  briefly  alluded  to,  the  laws  un- 
der which  it  acts,  and  its  peculiar  characteristics.  Dews  were  spoken  of,  with 
reference  to  their  origin  and  the  most  favorable  time  for  their  deposition.  In 
the  Ninth  Section,  the  recitation  was  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Munroe,  of  the 
High  School, —  the  subject  being  '  Trees — How  distinguished'.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  exercise:  First  —  By  their  general  outline.  The  Oak,  by  its 
massive  appearance  and  its  tendency  to  throw  out  its  branches  at  right  angles 
with  the  trunk,  giving  it  the  character  of  strength  and  endurance  —  qualities 
which  place  it  at  the  head  of  forest-trees.  The  Elm  is  readily  distinguished 
by  its  vase-shaped,  graceful  outline,  as  seen  in  the  American  elm,  which  is 
taken  as  the  fairest  type  of  its  species.  Its  trunk  is  usually  divided  into  two 
principal  branches,  and  these  are  farther  subdivided  into  numerous  smaller 
branches,  giving  the  tree  the  unmistakable  features  which  distinguish  it  so 
readily  from  its  associates.  Similar  marks  of  difference  are  noticed  between 
the  American  and  Engli^  elm  as  between  the  oaks  of  the  two  countries.  The 
American  species  is  characterized  by  a  more  graceful  and  elegant  shape  than 
that  of  England.  The  obelisk-shajDe  of  the  Poplar  distinguishes  it  easily. 
The  pyramidal  figure  of  the  Pine,  and  its  peculiar  disposition  to  throw  out  its 
branches  in  whorls,  like  spokes  radiating  from  a  centre,  make  it  readily  recog- 
nizable among  other  trees.  Second — By  their  leaves.  These  should  be  studied 
carefully.  The  attention  of  the  class  was  drawn  to  the  leaves  of  nine  species 
of  the  Oak,  their  dissimilarities  showing  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  this 
tree  by  its  leaf  alone.  Less  difference  is  noticed  in  the  leaves  of  the  other 
trees  to  which  the  exercise  was  limited:  the  leaf  of  any  single  species  might 
represent  the  class  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of 
the  exercise  in  the  Third-Grade  Section,  under  the  direction  of  H.  H.  Belfield, 
Principal   of  the   Jones   School:     Subject  —  Heat.     The   exercise  commenced 
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with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  Heat,  in  which  the  views  of  Tyndall,  Mayer, 
Joule,  Grove,  and  other  physicists,  were  briefly  explained,  and  some  remarks 
offered  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces.  Several 
important  experiments,  showing  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  heat  is  a  '  mode  of 
motion  ',  were  described.  This  necessarily  induced  a  reference  to  the  relation 
of  Heat  to  Light,  and  the  composition  of  the  solar  ray.  Then  folowed  The 
Sources  of  Heat,  and  the  Modes  and  Laws  of  its  Communication,  Eeflection, 
and  Transmission.  The  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  included  the 
manner  of  presenting  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  these  truths  in  physics.  The 
exercise,  which  was  of  a  verj'  interesting  nature  and  well  sustained  by  the 
lady  teachers,  who  evinced  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  was  closed  by  an 
analysis  of  Flame.  At  recess  the  Institute  listened  to  remarks  from  the  Super- 
intendent upon  the  death  of  Hon.  M.  W.  Leavitt,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Suitable  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  an  adjournment  was  voted 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

Canton. —  The  public  schools  of  Canton  opened  October  7th.  The  school- 
building  although  second  to  none  in  the  state  in  point  of  beauty,  plan,  etc.,  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  demand.  Four  primary  schools  were  opened 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  city,  and  now  two  more  have  been  added.  The  Board 
of  Education,  feeling  the  importance  of  more  ample  accommodations,  are 
already  taking  the  necessary  steps  toward  the  erection  of  another  building 
equally  as  large  as  the  present  one.  The  schools,  so  far,  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Monthly  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  formed,  in  which  the  teach- 
ers seem  deeply  interested.  The  following  is  the  list  of  teachers  :  E.  H.  Phelps, 
Superintendent.  Miss  Huntley,  Associate  Principal  of  High  School.  Miss  E. 
A.  Sparks,  First  Grammar  School;  Miss  F.  T.  Gee,  Second;  Miss  L.Jones, 
Assistant.  Miss  Barrows,  Intermediate;  Miss  Cheek,  Assistant.  Miss  August- 
ine, First  Primary;  Miss  Donn,  Assistant.  Miss  A.  Anderson,  Second  Pri- 
mary. Miss  M.E.  Anderson,  Third  Primary,  1st  division;  Miss  West, 
Assistant.  Miss  Thornton,  Third  Primary,  2d  division;  Miss  Trites,  3d  divis- 
ion; Mrs.  Fleming,  4th  division ;  Miss  Graham,  5th  division;  Miss  Lewis, 
6th  division.     Eleven  of  the  above  are  subscribers  to  the  Illinois  Teacher,   s. 

Springfield. —  The  City  Institute  met  in  the  High-School  building  on  the  8th 
of  November,  at  9  a.  m.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Kings- 
bury. The  Superintendent  made  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Voice  in  the 
school-room  —  most  teachers  talking  not  only  too  much,  but  too  loud;  on 
Object  Lessons  and  preparation  for  them;  on  using  Drawing  Cards  for  the 
sake  of  giving  variety  of  occupation.  He  said  that  both  teacher  and  scholar 
had  more  before  than  behind  them  —  more  to  be  than  had  been  accomplished. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  in  a  lecture  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
children  to  write.  He  claimed  that  a  neglect  in  teaching  pupils  the  principles, 
and  a  still  greater  neglect  in  insisting  upon  their  practicing  them,  are  the 
reasons  why  we  find  so  many  grown  boys  and  girls  who  can  hardly  write 
respectably.  Too  much  is  commonly  given  for  a  lesson  when  scholars  are  just 
learning  to  make  the  letters.  He  would  have  the  principles  of  the  letters 
taught  in  the  lower  grades  in  school.  A  discussion  followed  on  the  best 
methods  of  keeping  order  in  school  and  on  the  grounds,  opened  by  Mr.  Sampson, 
of  the  First  Ward,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Willcutt,  of  the  Third.  The  subject 
of  '  Self-reporting'  was  spoken  of,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  the  matter  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  the  Teacher,  as  well  as  in  the  institute.  The  Ladies' 
Paper  was  read  by  Miss  Nettie  Wiley,  of  the  Fourth  Ward.  The  institute  was 
then  divided  into  two  sections,  and  the  teachers  of  the  higher  classes  were 
drilled  in  Mental  Arithtnctic,  by  Miss  Jennie  Chapin,  of  the  High  School;  and 
the  remainder  on  The  Sounds  of  the  Letters,  by  Mr.  Willcutt,  of  the  'Third 
Ward.  Both  of  these  exercises  were  well  conducted;  those  teachers  who  were 
in  the  Mental  Arithmetic  showed  especially  careful  preparation.  After  this 
each  member  of  the  institute  was  called  upon  to  give  some  fact  in  Chemistry. 

Decatur. —  Programme  of  Teachers'  Meeting  Nov.  23d,  1867. —  Devotional  ex- 
ercises. Class  exercise  in  Felter's  PrimaVy  Arithmetic,  by  Miss  Taylor. 
Criticism  of  the  above  by  the  teachers.  Drawing  Lesson,  by  Mr.  Gastman. 
Discussion  of  the  question  What  shall  we  have  for  general  eu-crcises  in  our  schools? 
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Eecess.     Phonics,  by  Mr.  McKim.      Select  Eeading,  by  Miss  Fuller.    General 

business,  and  remarks  by  the  Superintendent Statistics  Jor  the  School  Month 

ending  Nov.  8th,  1867. — Average  number  belonging  to  the  schools,  1261 ;  average 
daily  attendance,  1220;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  96.2;  number  tardy,  450.  The 
school  work  never  passed  off  more  pleasantly  than  during  the  present  term.  The 
miserable  old  rooms  formerly  rented  are  all  discarded,  and  all  the  schools  have 
good  accommodations.  More  room  is  needed,  which  the  Board  is  determined 
to  furnish  as  soon  as  possible.  e.  a.  g. 

Paris. — We  clip  from  the  Wabash  Valle}'  Times  the  following  flattering 
notice  of  the  schools  of  this  city :  "  We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  our  public 
schools  during  the  present  week.  In  our  various  capacities  of  teacher  and 
school  superintendent,  we  have  visited  several  thousand  schools.  But  we  may 
say  that  we  have  never  visited  any  which  gave  as  thorough  satisfaction  as  the 
public  schools  of  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  J.  Hurty.  It  was  not 
exhibition  or  display  day,  as  neither  Superintendent  nor  teachers  knew  when 
we  would  visit  the  schools.  They  all  court,  rather  than  deiDrecate,  the  visits 
of  strangers  —  critics,  we  would  suppose,  preferred.  The  west  building  is  un- 
der the  general  superintendence  of  Prof.  Neil.  There  are  over  three  hundred 
pupils  in  this  department.  We  visited  the  various  rooms  under  the  charge  of 
Misses  Logan,  Pattison,  Staats,  Vance,  and  Costigan.  The  order  was  perfect; 
the  discipline  is,  under  the  admirable  system  inaugurated  by  Prof.  Hurty,  as 
thorough  as  that  of  a  well-drilled  army.  We  would  notice  the  several  exer- 
cises of  the  difierent  rooms,  and  the  young  ladies  who  preside,  each  one  of 
whom  is  deserving  of  public  approbation,  but  our  space  forbids.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  for  the  present,  that  the  patrons  of  the  schools  could  not  have  their  child- 
ren in  better  hands.  We  visited  the  east  school,  also,  but  owing  to  our  limited 
time  could  not  go  into  the  several  rooms.  We  heard  Prof.  Hurty  examine  two 
classes  —  one  in  Mensuration,  the  other  in  Latin.  They  were  both  regular  recita- 
tions, and  of  course  there  could  be  no  more  than  ordinary  preparation.  The 
rigid  examination  of  the  classes  showed  that  the  Professor  was  not  afraid  of 
his  pupils,  and  the  prompt  answers  returned  showed  that  the  pupils  did  not 
doubt  their  own  accuracy.  They  are  taught  not  from  text-books  alone,  but  by 
that  inductive  method  which  leads  them  to  think  and  reason  for  them- 
selves. The  Professor  informed  us  that  the  whole  school  was  conducted  on 
the  same  plan ;  and  from  our  personal  acquaintance  with  the  teachers,  we 
know  that  they  will  be  as  exacting  in  their  requirements  of  good  scholarship 
and  as  severe  in  their  examinations  as  the  Superintendent  himself.  Miss 
Maria  Davis,  teacher  of  French  and  Algebra,  Miss  Groff,  Miss  Anna  Cole,  and 
James  H.  Austin,  A.  B.,  are  the  assistants,  and  a  more  accomplished  faculty 
can  not  be  found  in  the  state.  We  bespeak  for  the  public  schools  of  Paris  a 
liberal  and  prompt  patronage.  If  the  public  will  do  their  part,  the  teachers, 
we  warrant,  will  do  theirs.  The  schools  are  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  our 
town.  There  are  now  over  600  pupils  in  attendance  —  entirely  too  many  for 
the  small  capacity  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  On«  of  two  things  must  be 
done:  either  we  must  have  a  college,  or  the  public  school-houses  must  be 
enlarged." 

Jacksonville. —  Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  public  schools  of  this  city  met  at  the  High-School  room  on  Saturday, 
October  12th,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Teachers'  Institute.  Prof.  Wil- 
kinson was  chosen  chairman,  and  Mr.  Prince  secretary.  The  chairman  stated 
the  object  of  the  institute,  and  insisted  upon  its  importance  as  a  means  of 
mutual  improvement,  whereby  teachers  can  better  qualify  themselves  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  school-room.  Total  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance during  the  month  of  October,  in  the  four  ward  schools,  was  997. 
During  this  time  there  were  1203  days'  absence,  or  6  per  cent.,  and  887  cases 
of  tardiness,  or  two  and  two-tenths  per  cent.  In  the  face  of  this,  some  of  the 
people  are  ventilating  their  complaints  in  the  jDapers,  because  the  School  Com- 
mittee are  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  same  rules  for  absence  as  are  used  in 
all  other  cities  and  found  indispensable.  The  'Athens'  of  Illinois  must  look 
to  its  laurels,  or  it  will  find  itself  in  the  rear  rank  as  regards  common  schools. 

Galesburg. —  The  City  of  Galesburg  has  raised  the  salary  of  its  School  Super- 
intendent to  $1,400  per  year.     Pray,  what  was  it  before? 
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Kkwanee. —  Kewanee  has  twelve  public  schools,  seventeen  teachers,  and 
nearly  one  thousand  pupils. 

Kankakee. —  A  census  of  the  minor  population  of  Kankakee  was  taken  a 
few  da3'3  since,  under  the  authority  and  instruction  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  total  number  of  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  was  2187.  This  would  indicate  the  entire  population  of  the  city  to 
be  about  6500. 

Mendota. —  The  M.  E.  Church  has  bought  the  'Henderson  Institute'  at 
Mendota,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  first-class  college  there.  It  immediate- 
ly passes  into  the  hands  of  the  new  management. 

Princeton. —  Scholars  in  High  School,  135;  percentage  of  attendance  and 
punctuality  last  month,  each,  .98+. 

Pana. — The  people  of  this  place  are  rejoicing  in  a  new  brick  school-house, 
of  four  stories,  with  basement.     It  will  cost  about  $28,000. 

Tazewell  County. —  Superintendent  Hatfield  thus  writes :  "It  seems  tome 
that  we  have  a  better  class  of  teachers  in  our  county,  this  winter,  than  we 
have  ever  had  before.     The  schools  in  Pekin  have  especially  advanced." 

FEOM  ABROAD. 

Maine. —  Bowdoin  College  has  216  students,  viz..  Seniors,  23;  Juniors,  30; 
Sophomores,  34;  Freshmen,  27;  Medical  Class,  102.  The  time  of  holding 
Commencement  has  been  changed  to  July  8th,  followed  by  a  vacation  of  seven 
weeks.     We  are  sorry  to  see  so  small  classes,  but  we  trust  Bowdoin  will,  under 

its   present   management,   recover   the   station    it   once   held The  Normal 

School  at  Farmington  now  numbers  117  pupils,  representing  nearly  every 
county  in  the  state.  A  class  of  44,  most  of  whom  are  ladies,  has  entered  the 
present  year. 

Vermont. —  From  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  we  take  the  following  items.  The  Legislature  of  1866,  by  one 
of  its  acts,  required  the  Board  of  Education  to  arrange  two  courses  of  study, — 
one  including  all  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  common 
schools;  the  other  including,  in  addition  to  these,  such  higher  English 
branches  as  the  Board  should  deem  best  adapted  for  use  in  advanced  classes; 
and  enacted  that  at  each  Teachers'  Institute  an  examination  should  be  held, 
in  one  or  both  of  these  courses,  the  successful  api^licants  receiving  a  certifi- 
cate entitling  them  to  teach  in  any  part  of  the  state  for  the  period  of  five  or 
fifteen  years,  according  as  they  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  both. 
The  subjects  for  the  first  examination  are,  of  course,  the  usual  subjects;  for  the 
second,  after  the  applicant  has  passed  the  first,  they  are  about  the  same, 
though  a  little  more  extended,  as  are  required  by  our  State  Superintendent  for 
State  Certificates.  The  Board  of  Education  are  also  authorized  to  select  a  set 
of  text-books  for  the  state,  which  duty  they  have  endeavored  to  perform, — 
they  state  faithfully, —  but  with  the  usual  charges  of  corruption,  etc.  This 
business  of  uniformity  of  text-books,  produced  in  this  way,  is  open  to  very 
grave  objections,  in  our  mind.  The  Board  has  also  established  the  following 
rules  in  regard  to  revocation  of  teachers'  certificates:  Certificates  granted  at 
the  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  to  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  may  be 
revoked,  for  incompetency  to  give  instruction  in  the  required  branches;  for 
inability  to  govern  such  schools;  for  setting  an  evil  or  immoral  example  to  the 
scholars.  Whenever  any  three  legal  voters  of  this  district  shall  prefer  such 
charges  in  writing,  the  charges  are  to  be  examined  by  a  board  of  three  piersons, 
one  of  whom  must  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes are  required  by  law  to  be  held  annually  in  each  county  iji  the  state. 
(We  would  that  such  a  law  were  in  force  Avith  us,  and  that  such  institutes  weve 
conducted  by  a  board  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Dei)artinent  of  Public  In- 
struction.) The  practical  working  of  the  law  for  state  examinations,  as  given 
above,  has  developetl  a  good  deal  of  feeling  and  much  opposition.  The  Super- 
intendent says,  of  4722  teachers  employed  during  the  year,  216  applied  for  ex- 
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amination  in  the  lower  course,  none  in  the  higher.     Of  these,  but  50  received 

certificates Number  of  children  between   4  and   18    year*  of   age,  88,362; 

whole  number  attending  school  between  4  and  18,  71,939.  Of  the  teachers, 
1,525  are  'boarding  around'.  The  aggregate  expenditure  for  schools  is 
$480,793.  There  are  three  Kormal  Schools, — one  at  Randolph,  one  at  Johnson, 
and  one  at  Castleton.     The  Report  is  a  valuable  arid  interesting  one. 

Massachusetts. —  According  to  a  circular  issued  by  President  Clark,  the 
daily  routine  at  the  Agricultural  College  for  the  present  term  is  as  follows:  At 
6  A.  M.,  bell  for  rising;  at  7,  breakfast;  at  7.45,  prayers;  8,  recitation  in  Chem- 
istry; 9,- recitation  in  Geometry;  10,  recitation  in  Physiology;  11,  exercises  in 
Gymnastics  or  Military  Tactics,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fri- 
days, and  in  Agriculture  on  Wednesdays;  12.30  p.m.,  bell  for  dinner:  2,  study 
or  labor  till  5  p.  m.;  6,  supper.  On  Saturdays,  exercises  in  Reading  and  Spell- 
ing at  8,  English  Composition  at  9,  and  at  10  an  exercise  in  Agriculture. 
After  11,  the  remainder  of  this  day  is  given  to  recreation.  On  Sundays  at- 
tendance at  church  will  be  required  in  the  a.  m.,  and  in  the  p.  m.  at  Bible- 
Class.  Every  student  is  expected  to  labor  6  hours  a  week,  without  pay,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  operations  of  the  farm  and  the  garden  ;  and  any  student 
will  bepermitted  to  labor  for  wages  12  hours  a  week,  provided  it  does  not  interfere 
with  his  studies,  and  will  be  furnished  with  work  in  vacation  at  fair  prices. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  above  scheme,  the  real  studies  of  the  College  are 
Chemistry,  Geometry,  and  Physiology,  with  two  hours  a  week  of  exercise  in 
Agriculture.  This  last  is  comprehensive The  Massachusetts  Teachers' Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  at  Springfield,  Oct.  17,  18  and  19,  and  was  well 
attended.  The  subjects  presented  by  the  different  lecturers  were  interesting 
and  valuable.  There  was  a  long  and  sharp  discussion  on  the  management  of 
the  Teacher  for  the  past  year,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson, 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  referring  the  management  of  the  journal  for 
the  coming  year  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
is  to  be  kept  free  from  politics  and  theological  controversy.  Boston  and 
Springfield  were  the  only  cities  which  closed  their  schools  for  the  teachers  to 
attend.  From  one-third  to  one-half  the  Boston  teachers  attended;  the  others 
took  a  vacation.  The  Congregationalist  says  about  one-fourth  of  the  year  is 
devoted  to  vacations;  and  if  teachers  can  not  take  two  or  three  days  of  this 
time  for  the  Convention,  then  let  the  institution  be  passed  over  to  the  under- 
taker. We  add  that  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  censurable  practice,  indulged 
in  by  too  many  teachers,  to  employ  time  given  up  to  them  by  school  boards 
for  purposes  entirely  aside  from  those  for  which  it  was  given.  In  such  cases 
there  is  an  implied  obligation,  that  a  conscientious  teacher  can  not  rid  himself 

of,  to  use  the  time  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given Amherst  College. — 

The  catalogue  shows  41  Seniors,  61  Juniors,  69  Sophomores,  and  73  Freshmen, 
—  in   all,  244;  coming   from   18  different   states,  Irom   New  Brunswick,  India, 

Turkey,  Syria,  and  Japan Williams  College  has  182  students:  46  Seniors,  35 

Juniors,  44  Sophomores,  and  67  Freshmen. 

District  op  Columbia. —  The  Trustees  of  the  Colored  Schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  laid  their  annual  report  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
There  are  now  five  good  school-houses  for  colored  children,  accommodating 
two  thousand  pupils.  There  were  sixty-seven  colored  schools  supported  by 
Northern  benevolent  associations  during  the  year,  at  an  expense  of  $40,000. 

Indiana. —  The  Tuition  Revenue  for  the  year  1867  is  .$1,475,420,  or  something 
more  than  $2.35  to  each  child  of  school-age  in  the  state.  The  Fourteenth. Annual 
Meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  New  Albany,  Dec. 
25,  26,  and  27.  The  programme  is  filled  with  important  and  timely  subjects 
for  discussion,  and  a  profitable  time  is  promised.  Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf,  of 
Normal,  Illinois,  is  one  of  the  lecturers. 

Kentucky^— The  State  Teachers' Association,  at  a  recent  session,  was  attended 
by  about  80  teachers,  only  10  of  whom  were  from  the  public  schools.  Surely 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  educational  reconstruction.  The  Association  held  its 
session  during  the  last  day  in  Mammoth  Cave.  To  the  usual  interest  of  the 
exercises  was  added  a  solemnity  in  keeping  with  the  '  subterranean  temple  of 
God's  own  building  '. 
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Michigan.— The  princi])ftls  of  the  public  schools  in  Detroit,  formerly  re- 
ceiving   $1,000   or.f!],400   each,   have    had  their   salaries   increased   to   $1,200 

and  $1,600  respectively Mr.  D'Ogie  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor 

of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  University.  Prof.  Boise,  whom  the  Michigan 
Teacher  pronounces  to  be  '  without  doubt  the  strongest  man  in  the  University  ', 
contemplates  removing  to  Chicago,  to  take  the  Professorship  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Chicago There  is  an  unusually  large  attendance 

at  the  Normal  School,  according  to  the  Michigan  Teacher.  There  are  more 
than  300  pupils  in  attendance,  of  whom  1-40  are  new  pupils. 

Kaxsas. —  Twenty-two  teachers  are  employed  in  the  Leavenworth  Public 
Schools.  The  course  of  education  seems  to  be  making  good  progress,  judging 
from  the  reports  of  new  school -houses,  etc.,  in  the  Kansas  Educational  Journal. 
From  the  Journal  we  copy  the  following:  School-Hou-ies. —  An  Atchison  cor- 
respondent of  the  Jackson  County  News  says  "  Our  people  had  some  talk  in 
the  spring  about  building  a  school-house,  but  the  idea  of  building  has  been 
abandoned.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  school-house  in  the  city,  but  what  do  we 
care  about  a  school-house?  Such  things  are  of  Yankee  origin,  and  we  want  no 
Xew-England  customs  in  Atchison."  Eev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  in  the  Home  Jour- 
nal, of  Leavenworth,  says:  The  glory  of  the  city  is  the  High-School  house,  a 
magnificent  building,  now  nearly  completed,  which  will  cost  not  far  from 
$50,000.  A  new  western  town  that  will  build  a  school-house  like  that,  free  for 
all  children,  is  a  fit  place  for  a  white  man  to  live  in. 

Minnesota. —  The  number  of  _pupils  in  attendance  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Winona,  is  greater  than  ever  before.     There  are  no  vacant  seats. 

College  Endowments. — The  Yale  Courant  publishes  a  list  of  thirty -one  col- 
leges which  have  received  during  the  past  year,  from  private  sources,  addi- 
tions to  their  endowments  amounting  to  an  aggregate  of  over  $3,000,000.  Of 
this  sum.  Harvard,  Cornell  University,  Tuft's  College,  and  Yale,  receive  $1,666,- 
000,  or  more  than  half.  Fourteen  "of  these  colleges,  located  in  the  Western 
States,  received  $590,000. 

Elementary  Education  in  France. —  One-third  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  Empire  are  unable  either  to  read  or  write.  This  unwelcome  fact  has 
just  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  enlightened  among  that  nation  by 
the  j^ublication  of  two  maps  entitled  France  that  can  read,  and  France  that 
can  write.  In  the  latter,  the  districts  in  which  persons  married  in  1866  who 
could  not  sign  the  registry  —  in  a  proportion  varying  from  thirty  to  seventy 
per  cent. —  are  marked  in  black.  Fifty-five  departments  thus  denounced  com- 
prise all  the  south,  centre  and  west  of  France.  The  average  of  the  illiterate 
married  in  1866  is  thirty-three  per  cent.  As  regards  primary  instruction, 
therefore,  France  is  in  the' lowest  rank  of  the  European  powers. 

Scientific  American. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

(1)  We  have  received  two  more  numbers  of  the  Diamond  Edition  of  Dickens's 
works.  We  can  only  repeat  our  commendation  of  the  edition,  as  a  marvel  of 
neatness  and  clearness,  and  also  of  cheapness,  in  these  days  of  costly  books. 
It  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  eyes  as  are  many  books  of  coarser  type,  while  its 
convenience  for  the  pocket  and  for  the  hand  is  a  great  commendation.  Martin 
Chuzzkwit  is  of  interest  to  American  readers  at  this  particular  time.  Written 
after  his  former  visit  to  this  country,  in  it  he  records  his  impressions  of  a  class 
of  our  people,  arousing  at  the  time  great  wrath  among  us.  No  doubt  the 
characters  are  caricatures;  but  perhaps  they  have  a  touch  of  resemblance. 
The  Eden  of  the  book  is  supposed  to  be  Cairo  as  it  then  was.  But  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  contains,  also,  quite  as  severe  a  satire  upon  England  —  while  in  it 

lUustrated  edition,  |l..M;  plain,  fi.25. 
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are  Tom  Pinch  and  his  sister,  and  Mark  Taply,  and  John  Westlock, —  and 
Pecksniff.  Of  Domhey  and  Son  what  need  or  can  be  said?  Who  does  not  know 
little  Paul,  and  has  not  felt  the  tears  dim  his  eyes  at  the  death-scene?  Cap'n 
Ned  Cuttle,  also,  and  the  gentle  Florence!  Dickens's  characters  become  real- 
ities to  us,  and  we  are  the  better  for  knowing  many  of  them. 

(2)  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series 
of  this  publication,  or  the  47th  number  of  the  entire  series.  Mr.  Barnard  has 
associated  with  him  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp,  and  it  is  proposed  to  issue  it  regularly 
henceforth.  We  gladly  welcome  it  once  more.  As  a  storehouse  of  materials — 
cycloprediac  in  its  character,  even  if  heavy  at  times  in  its  details, —  it  has 
always  been  of  very  great  value  to  the  profession,  and  can  not  be  spared.  We 
would  that  its  circulation  might  be  much  extended,  for  it  is  worthy. 

(3)  This  is  a  most  excellent  little  book  —  one  of  the  very  few  that  we  can 
thoroughly  recommend  to  boys,  and  also  to  superintendents  of  Sabbath-schools. 
The  style  is  natural,  not  stilted  nor  'goodish';  the  characters  are  the  boys 
and  the  men  and  women  we  meet  in  every-day  life.  Two  boys  in  a  back- 
country  town  in  Vermont,  playmates,  each  with  the  aspirings  of  the  Yankee 
youth,  follow  the  paths  they  have  each  chosen.  The  one  struggles  hard,  se- 
cures an  education,  and  becomes  a  minister,  settled  in  a  new  western  town. 
He  is  not  depicted  as  a  great  man,  nor  a  perfect  one:  he  has  some  natural 
repinings,  and  some  promptings  of  worldly  ambition;  but  he  labors  faithfully, 
and  is  beloved  by  his  people.  The  other  becomes  wealthy,  by  good  fortune 
and  shrewdness;  is  by  no  means  a  bad  character ;  enjoys  life;  is  charitable,  and 
a  jDopular  man.  The  old  jjlaymates  finally  meet,  and  the  merchant  is  obliged 
to  confess  that,  in  respect  to  the  highest  success,  the  minister  is  superior.  It 
is  a  healthy  book. 

(*)  McGuffey's  Eclectic  Keaders  have  been  long  and  deservedly  popular ; 
and  this  popularity  still  continues  in  a  good  degree,  spite  of  the  number  of 
new  claimants  for  favor.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  The  selections  were 
made  with  good  taste,  the  series  is  carefully  progressive,  the  books  are  well 
gotten  up  and  not  expensive  —  as  compared  with  similar  series, —  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  enterprising  and  liberal.  But  they  have  felt  the  need  of  revis- 
ion of  the  series  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  have  accordingly 
caused  to  be  prepared  this  New  Eclectic  Series,  in  which  some  of  the  lessons 
found  by  experience  to  be  least  interesting  have  been  omitted,  and  new  matter 
has  been  added,  and  other  changes  have  been  made.  We  have  looked  very 
carefully  through  this  new  series,  and  rise  from  the  examination  with  the 
conviction  that  it  is  of  very  decided  merit.  It  is  no  slight  or  easy  task  to  make 
a  good  series  of  reading-books.  It  is  not  every  man  of  ability  who  can  talk 
to  children  so  as  to  interest  them,  nor  is  it  every  one  who  can  select,  or 
adapt  selections,  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  tastes  and  comprehensions.  In 
the  early  books  of  this  series  we  think  this  is  successfully  accomplished.  The 
exercises  are  colloquial  in  character,  to  a  great  degree,  and  vivacious,  which 
is  of  great  avail  in  inducing  natural  tones  and  inflections.  Each  book  con- 
tains exercises  in  Articulation,  increasing  in  difficulty  and  fullness  as  the 
series  advances.  A  few  questions  upon  each  lesson  are  introduced  (following 
the  custom  of  every  good  teacher  of  reading),  calling  attention  to  the  various 
thoughts  of  the  lesson,  and  in  the  higher  books  noting  the  relation  between 
the  grammatical  structure  and  the  rhetorical  delivery.  However,  this  is  not 
carried  to  too  great  an  extreme,  and  is  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  les- 
son. The  Speller  is  an  excellent  one,  though,  according  to  the  practice  of  all 
good  teachers,  spelling  is  begun  with  the  first  reading-lesson,  and  carried  on 
throughout  the  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sixth  Reader.  The  exercises 
upon  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  phonic  analysis  (to  use  the  new  name  for 
the  old  thing)  are  thorough  and  sufficient.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  there  is 
a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  run  this  into  the  ground.     Unless  it  is  very 

(2)  Ambkican  Journal  of  Education.    Quarterly.   $4.00  per  year.    Edited  by  Hon.  Henry 

Barnard.    Address  American  Journal  of  Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 

(3)  TiLMAN  LoHiNG ;   Or,  Minister  or  Merchant.    J    C.  Garrigues  <fe  Co.,  148  South-Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

(4)  McGuffey's  New  Ecubctic  B^ri-es- Speller,  First,  Secmui,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Headers.    Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle,  Cincinnati. 
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carefully  managed,  it  inevitably  results  in  an  artificial  and  apparently  affected 
manner  of  enuuciation.  After  all,  the  great  thing  is  to  teach  children  to  read 
distinctly,  and  with  due  comprehension  and  conveyance  of  the  meaning  of 
what  is  read.  There  is  no  patent  waj'  nor  road  to  this.  It  is  only  drill,  drill, 
drill,  coupled  with  a  good  example  in  the  teacher  himself  or  herself.  In  com- 
paring this  with  some  other  series,  it  strikes  us  that  it  is  more  carefully  pro- 
gressive, and  that  there  is  more  matter  in  the  first  and  second  books  than  in 
the  corresponding  numbers  of  some  others,  less  in  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
more  again  in  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Our  own  taste  would  have  led  us  to  intro- 
duce more  new  matter,  more  of  the  stirring  literature  of  the  day  —  though 
this  is  pretty  well  represented.  We  are  aware  that  compilers  of  reading-books 
often  find  themselves — or  think  they  do  —  compelled  to  make  alterations  in 
the  selections  to  fit  them  for  their  use.  This  is  perhaps  allowable  in  the  lower 
books  of  a  series,  but  we  do  not  like  it  in  the  upper.  Half  the  value  of  our 
readers  consists  iu  their  bringing  to  children  the  choicest  extracts  of  the  best 
authors  of  our  language.  Let  these,  then,  be  the  veritable  words  of  the  author. 
They  need  not  be  all  the  words  he  wrote ;  but  let  them  be  his.  We  are  unal- 
terably opposed  to  hymn-tinkering,  or  any  of  that  kind  of  literarj'  murder. 
If  a  compiler  does  not  like  a  piece,  let  him  leave  it  alone,  or  write  a  better  — 
if  he  can.  With  commendable  frankness,  this  practice  of  nearly  all  compilers 
is  here  avowed;  but  we  do  not  like  it.  We  have  not  investigated  the  matter 
enough  to  see  how  far  such  alterations  extend  in  these  books  —  there  is  reason 
to  believe  to  a  less  degree  than  in  some  others, —  but  we  have  been  startled  at 
times'to  find  a  passage  made  familiar  to  us  in  a  school-reader  to  be  quite  differ- 
ent when  read  in  the  author's  own  words  —  and,  by  the  way,  almost  always 
better.  But  enough  of  this.  We  predict  that  McGufl'ey's  Readers  will  still 
hold  their  place  among  the  best  and  most  practical  in  the  country. 

(*)  GnYOT's  Geographies  are  not  merely  an  addition  to  the  number  of  geo- 
graphical works  heretofore  existing:  they  are  of  a  different  kind  altogether, 
ancl  proceed  upon  diflerent  principles.  Guyot  stands  at  the  head  of  living 
geographers.  To  the  preparation  of  these  works  he  has  brought  the  fruits  of 
his  studies,  and  they  are  the  embodiment  of  his  theories  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  science.  That  such  a  man  has  a  right  to  speak  with  authority, 
no  one  will  deny,  and  few  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  gainsay  his  theories, 
until  experience  has  shown  whether  they  are  practical  or  not.  In  this  book 
the  constructive  method  is  applied  to  the  individual  states  of  our  own  country  ;  a 
very  valuable  feature.  We  notice  under  each  state  a  list  of  cities,  etc.,  to  be 
located  by  the  pupils  who  are  inhabitants  of  that  state,  but  to  be  omitted  by 
those  of  other  states.  This  book  supplies  a  great  want,  felt  by  many  teachers 
after  the  introduction  of  the  common-school  geography.  It  is  more  suited  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  younger  pupils  than  that  work,  while  it  is  a  thor- 
ough preparation  for  it.  It  is  the  book  for  the  most  of  ouj-  common  schools. 
We  are  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  only  wish  we  could  have  had  it  when 
■we  were  a  boy. 

(6)  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  work  introduced  into  all  our  high  schools 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Not  only  that,  we  should  like  to  see  it 
in  every  family,  that  both  young  and  old  might  gain  some  knowledge  of  its 
subject.  There  has  been  a  great  lack  of  books  upon  this  subject  suited  for 
schools,  and  also  for  general  reading.  Prof.  Tenney  has  supplied  this  lack, 
and  given  us  a  book,  not  too  bulky  nor  technical,  simple  and  clear  in  its  lan- 
guage, and  yet  scientific  in  its  arrangement  and  statements, —  in  short,  such  a 
book  as  will  interest  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

(')  Prof.  Botd  has  in  this  work  done  the  same  for  Bacon's  Essays  that  he 
has  done  for  the  various  poets  in  his  well-known  annotated  editions.  We  are 
glad  that  he  has  added  this  to  his  list.  The  book  is  worthy  of  thorough  study, 
and  Prof  Boyd  has  now  rendered  this — we  will  not  say  more  possible  —  but 
more  agreeable.  Hallam  says  It  would  be  somewhat  derogatory  to  a  man  of 
the  slightest  claim  to  polite  letters  were  he  unacquainted  with  the  Essays  of 

(5)  GuYOT's  INTKBMEDIATE  Geooraphy.    Charles  Scribner  and  Company,  New  York. 

(«)  A  Manual  of  Zoology.    By  Sanborn  Tenney,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  Natural  History  in  Vaasar 

Female  College.    Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 
(J)  Lord  Bacon's  Essays.    By  James  R.  Boyd.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Bacon;  and  the  judgment  of  all  entitled  to  an  opinion  upon  the  matter  has 
always  held  them  very  high.  The  book  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  a  teacher  for  a  prose  work  prepared  for  critical  study  in 
schools.  The  editor  gives,  first,  a  sketch  of  Bacon's  life  and  character;  second, 
an  account  of  his  philosophical  writings;  and  third,  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
Essays.  The  notes  to  the  essays  are  explanatory,  grammatical  and  philolog- 
ical, and  each  essay  is  followed  by  a  series  of  questions  upon  it. 

(8)  "We  have  looked  through  this  book  with  pleasure.  It  is  what  it  purports 
to  be  —  an  Elementary  Chemistry, —  and  does  not  try  to  comprehend  within 
its  221  pages  all  the  facts  and  theories  of  this  ever-expanding  science.  But  it 
does  give  a  clear  statement  of  the  properties  of  the  various  inorganic  sub- 
stances, experiments  etc.,  and  their  relations  to  man,  sufficient  for  a  fourteen- 
weeks  course,  as  is  claimed.  It  is  succinct  and  clear,  and  the  youth  who 
thoroughly  comprehends  this  will  have  no  slight  hold  of  the  science.  In  an 
appendix  it  contains  a  series  of  problems  in  application  of  the  Atomic  Theory. 
We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  in  our  common  and  graded  schools. 

(9)  This  is  a  monthly  magazine,  of  64  pages  8vo.,  published  in  Chicago.  It 
is  just  commencing  the  fifth  volume,  the  initial  number  of  which  is  before  us. 
The  table  of  contents  is  attractive,  and  such  articles  as  we  have  read  are  very 
good.  We  confess  that  we  were  not  before  aware  that  such  a  magazine  was 
published  in  Chicago;  but  this  is  only  to  our  discredit,  and  not  to  that  of 
the  publication,  which  is  really  very  good  and  deserving  of  support. 

(10)  To  those  teachers  who  require  their  pupils  to  write  the  words  spelled  — 
as  all  should  —  we  commend  this  book.  Each  page  contains  three  columns : 
two  for  the  spelling-exercise,  and  one  for  correcting  the  words  misspelled, — 
a  thing  that  should  always  be  done,  and  one  in  which  too  many  teachers  fail. 
The  paper  is  excellent,  and  the  ruling  very  clear.  Upon  the  cover  there  are 
good  suggestions  to  teachers  regarding  the  manner  of  conducting  this  ex- 
ercise. 

(")  ScRiBNER  &  Co.  have  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Book -Buyer,  8  pages 
Svo., which  they  propose  to  publish  monthly,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to 
the  books  published  by  them,  or  imported  by  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.  It  will 
be  sent  for  a  year  to  all  who  may  send  their  names  and  address,  with  twenty- 
five  cents  to  prepay  postage. 

(12)  "We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education 
to  this  series,  comprising  Student's  France,  Student's  Hume,  Student's  Greece, 
Student's  Rome,  and  Student's  Gibbon.  These  works  are  intended,  not  only 
for  the  general  reader  and  student  of  history,  but  for  use  in  the  school-room. 
There  are  no  better,  histories  extant.  We  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
every  bodj'.  s. 

(13)  These  maps  have  just  been  issued  from  the  press.  They  are  unique  in 
style  and  in  artistic  mechanism.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
have  no  superiors.     They  should  be  in  every  school.  S. 

Books  Received. —  Art  of  Composition;  Art  of  Discourse ;  Elements  of  Logic. 
By  Henry  N.  Day.     Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Elementary  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  James  H.  Worman,  A.M. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New'York. 

A  Class-Book  of  English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  By  Z.  M.  Chandler.  Beer 
&  Hurd,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

A  Primary  Geography.  By  James  Cruikshank,  LL.D.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co., 
New  York. 

(8)  A  Foueteen-Weeks  Course  in  Chemistry.    By  J.  Dorman  Steele,  A.M.,  Principal  of 

Elmira  Academy.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 
(0)  The  Age.    A  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  Literature,  Art,  and  Commerce.  $2.00  a  year. 

Shackleford,  Ladd  and  Grant,  140  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
(I'J)  Cha.se's  Writing  Speller,  Improved.    Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon,  Chicago. 
(U)  The  Book-Buyek  :  a  Summary  of  American  and  Foreign  Literature.    Chos.  Scribner  & 

Co.,  New  York. 

(12)  Student's  Histories.    Harper  <fe  Bros.,  New  York.    $2.00  per  volume. 

(13)  Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Outline  Maps.    E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    Price 
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The  Illinois  Teacher,  with  the  ensuing  year,  enters  upon  its  14th  volume.  Dur- 
ing this  period  many  similar  publications  in  sister  states  have  begun  and  ended  their 
course,  but  the  Teachkb  to-day  stands  as  firm  as  ever.  In  the  years  past,  as  the  or- 
gan of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  it  has  been  the  instrument  of  much  good  ;  and,  under 
the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Bateman,  and  Willaed,  and  Gow,  and  Hovet,  and  Briggs, 
and  Edwards,  and  such,  has  contributed  its  full  share  toward  the  elevation  of  teach- 
ing and  teachers.  Its  present  Editors,  in  consenting  to  assume  its  management  for 
another  year,  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  favor  with  which  their  efforts  have 
been  received  in  the  past,  while  as  conscious  of  their  shortcomings  as  any  of  their 
readers  can  be. 

It  is  believed  that  arrangements  have  been  consummated  by  which  the  journal  for 
the  year  1868  will  present  its  readers  with  articles  of  more  value  and  interest  than 
in  the  year  just  past.  Those  who  have  contributed  to  it  during  the  year  promise  the 
continuance  of  their  aid,  while  many  other  of  our  first  teachers  and  ablest  writers 
will  enrich  its  pages  with  their  contributions. 

Various  Presidents  and  Professors  of  our  Colleges  will  present  their  views  upon  the 
subject  of  Education  in  its  pages,  thus  making  it  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween our  schools  of  highest  and  of  lower  grades,  and  giving  its  readers  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  and  culture. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  continue  to  make  the  journal 
his  official  organ,  and  frequent  articles  from  his  pen  may  be  expected. 

For  various  reasons,  the  Mathematical,  as  a  distinct  department,  will  be  dropped; 
but  Prof.  Standish,  who  has  so  ably  edited  that  department,  will  continue  his  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  S.  H.  White,  to  whose  industry  and  ability  the  journal  has  been  so  largely 
indebted,  not  only  in  the  past  but  in  preceding  years,  will  still  give  his  labor  as 
heretofore. 

It  is  desired,  by  both  Editors  and  Publisher,  that  the  Illinois  Teacher  shall  become 
more  largely  a  medium  of  communication  between  teachers  and  the  people,  as  well 
as  between  teachers  only.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  Teacher  shall  be  merely  a 
technical  journal  for  the  primary-school  teacher;  but  it  is  intended  that  in  its  pages 
shall  be  found  matter  suited  to  all  tastes,  and  to  all  cultures,  that  thus  it  may  be 
made  the  incentive  to  a  higher  culture  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  profession. 

We  appeal  confidently,  then,  to  the  teachers  and  school-officers  of  our  state  for  aid, 
both  in  subscriptions  and  in  contributions  for  publication.  It  depends  very  much 
upon  them  what  the  Teacher  shall  be.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  they  should 
have  an  organ  —  a  means  of  communicating  with  one  another  and  with  the  public. 
The  Teacher  is  their  horne  journal,  and  as  such  claims,  and  is  entitled  to,  their  sup- 
port, in  preference  to  any  other. 

Educational  News  and  Statistics  will  continue  to  receive  special  attention,  that  our 


teachers  may  know  what  progress  is  being  made  abroad.  An  intelligence  column,  as 
a  medium  of  communication  between  teachers  desiring  situations  and  parties  in  want 
of  teachers,  will  be  opened. 

Communications  for  the  Teacher,  News  items,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  the  under- 
signed, or,  if  more  convenient,  to  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  595  West- Washington  street,  Chi- 
cago; or  to  Prof.  J.  V.  IST.  Standish,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

WM.  M.  BAKER, 

LOCK  BOX  2S,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 


PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  publisher  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Illinois  Teachek  during  the  year  1868  will 
be  under  the  control  of  the  same  editors  who  have  so  ablj'  conducted  it  through  its  thirteenth  vol- 
ume. At  no  time  during  the  existence  of  the  journal  has  it  been  inferior  in  point  of  editorial  ability 
to  the  best  of  its  contemporaries  in  the  educational  field,  although  the  time,  labor,  and  mental  ener- 
gy expended  in  preparing  articles  for  its  pages  have  been  bestowed  without  pecuniarj'  recompense. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  publisher  that  the  circulation  of  the  Teacher  may  be  so  increased  as 
to  enable  him  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  for  editorial  services.  To  accomplisli  this,  a  little 
effort  only  is  needed  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  others  connected  with  the  educational  work  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.    Shall  not  this  effort  be  put  forth  ? 

The  Teacher  closes  its  thirteenth  year  with  a  larger  bona  ;?de  subscription  list  than  it  has  ever  be- 
fore had.  To  all  who  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  result  the  undersigned  returns  his 
grateful  acknowledgements,  and  promises  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  Teacher  worthy  of  a 
continuance  of  their  good  will.  At  times  there  have  been  delays  in  the  issue  of  the  journal  (not 
chargeable  to  the  Editors,  who  have  done  their  portion  of  the  work  promptly),  which  have  been 
unavoidable.  Similar  delays  may  occur  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  new  year;  but  arrange- 
ments are  now  completed  by  which  promptness  will  be  secured  thereafter,  with  such  other  improve- 
ments as  an  increased  circulation  may  warrant  and  experience  suggest. 

Each  monthly  issue  of  the  Teacher  will  contain  not  less  than  thirty-two  octavo  pages,  exclusive 
of  advertisements.  Single  subscriptions,  $1.50  a  year.  Any  person  sending  us  the  names  of  not  less 
than  five  subscribers  may  remit  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  §1.25  each,  and  may  add  to  the  list,  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  same  rate.  Payments  for  subscriptions  must  in  all  cases  be  made  in  advance. 
Post-office  orders  or  bank  drafts  are  safer  in  the  mail  than  money,  and  should  be  sent  in  preference 
where  the  amount  is  considerable  and  they  can  conveniently  be  obtained. 

School  Directors  have  authority,  under  the  School  Law,  to  appropriate  money  from  the  funds  of 
the  district  to  pay  for  a  copy  of  the  Teacher  for  their  official  use.  As  it  contains  all  the  circulars 
and  official  decisions  of  the  s'tate  Superintendent,  no  Board  of  Directors  can  afford  to  he  without  it. 

Articles  for  publication  in  the  Teacher,  Books  for  notice,  and  all  correspondence  relating  to  the 
editorial  management,  should  be  addressed  to  some  one  of  the  Editors.  All  other  Correspondence,  in- 
cluding whatever  relates  in  any  way  to  Subscriptions  or  Advertising,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pub- 
lisher,   Attention  to  these  instructions  will  prevent  delay  and  other  inconvenience. 


PREMIUM  LIST,  AND  CLUBBING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

As  an  inducenipnt  to  Teachers,  County  Superintendents,  and  others,  to  interest  themselves  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  Teacher,  we  will  pay  the  following  Premiums : 
To  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  county  from  which  we  shall  receive,  during  the  six 
months  from  Nov.  10th,  1867,  to  May  loth,  1868,  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions,  in  pro- 
portion to  population  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  1865 150.00 

The  above  to  include  all  subscriptions  of  persons  residing  within  the  county,  whether  paid  for  at 
full  price  or  at  club  rate.  Those  intending  to  compete  for  the  premiums  which  follow  must  pay  the 
full  price  ($1.50)  with  each  subscription,  and  notify  the  undersigned  of  their  intention  with  first  list. 

To  the  individual  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions  between  above  dates $50.00 

"  "  "  second       "  "  "  "  "     40.00 

"  "  "  third  "  "  "  "  "     30.00 

"  "  "  fourth         "  "  "  "  "     20.00 

"  fifth  "  "  "  "  "     10.00 

The  above  premiums  will  be  paid  in  Cash,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  who  are  entitled  to  them. 
We  also  make  the  following  proposition : 
To  any  one  sending  the  names  of  Ten  subscribers  for  one  year,  with  remittance  for  the  same  at  the 
rate  of  fi.50  each,  we  will  send  by  mail  a  Craig  Microscope,  with  one  dozen  Mounted  Objects ; 
to  any  one  sending  Five  names,  on  the  same  terms,  we  will  send  a  Novelty  Microscope. 
We  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  receive  subscriptions,  from  subscribers  to  the  Teacher,  for  any  of 
the  periodicals  published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  <fc  Fields,  at  their  lowest  club  rates,  viz : 

Atlantic  Monthly..., $3.00  I  Every  Saturday :  $4.00 

Our  Young  Folks 1.50  |  North-American  Review 5.00 

We  will  also  receive,  from  our  own  subscribers,  subscriptions  for  The  Nation  at  $4.00  a  year ;  for  the 
Little  Chief,  at  50  cents  a  year. 

Address  IT.  0.  N'ASOIS',  Feoria,  Illinois. 


ECONOMY!    SIMPLICITY!!    COMPLETENESS!! 


UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 


[E  system  of  Universal  Recorris  is  specially  designed  for  tlio  use  of  those  who  prefer  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to  preserve  a 


of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parent,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Depu 
meat,  Recitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  connection  with  a 

SIIVOLE    EIVTR^^S"     OF    THE     P^^4.]M[E. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 

and  are  unsurpassed  In  respect  to 

ECONOMY,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  COMPLETENESS, 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Frirni  EDWARD  A.  SHELDOX,  A.M.,  Principal  Oswego  Normal  Training  School.,  and  iiupei~iiitendt:nt 
of  Public  Schools,  Oswego,  New  York. 

Oswsao,  June  7,  1867. 
Please  accept  my   thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Universal   Record"  sent.    The  arrangement  seems  simple, 
concise,  and  complete.    I  regard  it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would 
be  useful  to  c^very  teacher         "  Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  SHELDON. 

From  REV.  CYRUS NUTT,  DD.,  President  State  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  July  20,  1867. 
Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I 
have  seen.    I  would  call  tlie  attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can 
find  none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  CYKUS  NUTT. 


PRICE   I.IST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pnpils,  24  pages,  style  1* $    08 

Universal  Records  tor  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  4S  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers.  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  for  Professors.  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides...; 1  00 

Universal  Recorris  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  50 

Universal  Records  lor  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  25 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  2^8  pages,  cap,  cloth 2  25 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners.  4S  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  OO 

Universal  Kecords  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  75 

Universal  Kecords  for  Examinf-rs,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  25 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assii-nment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 60 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promrtion,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  50 

Blank  l!epor(s  to  Sujierintendents.  per  hundred 2  25 

»   *Has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  recitation. 

No.  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recitations. 

The  Pupil's  Uecord  answers  all  the  purposes  of  •'  Reports  to  Parents  ",  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

j8SF"For  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  the  Teacher's  or  Pro- 
fessor's liecord  .A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  for  first  introduction  sent  by  i'.xpress,  on  receipt  of  one 
half  of  the  retail  prices, 

HAMILTON  L.  McRAE,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  Printing  Company,  Inciianapolis. 


The  Characteristic  American  Book. 


[Foreign  Correspondence  of  the  Boston  Post.] 

Paris,  October  13, 1867. 
Those  of  your  readers  who  are  endowed  with  a  literary  taste  will  learn  with  Interest  that  American 
typography  is  well  represented  by  another  triumph  of  the  Riverside  Press  in  the  shape  of  a  superbly 
bound  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  Like  '  Notes  on  Columbus',  this  is  incomparable  in 
its  way,  and  there  is  no  other  work  of  the  kind  at  the  Exhibition  which  even  comes  near  it.  I  have 
never  taken  any  part  in  the  warfare  which  has  so  long  raged  between  the  great  lexicographical  W's  and 
care  not  a  straw  whether  '  traveller  '  is  spelt  with  one  1  or  two,  but  I  cannot  refrain,  at  the  sight  of  a 
monument  of  the  printer's  skill  so  express  and  admirable,  from  offering  my  hearty,  and  let  me  add,  unso- 
licited commendation.  I  regard  it,  every  time  I  enter  our  department,  with  a  truly  patriotic  glow  al  the 
thought  of  its  superiority  to  any  thing  of  that  kind  which  the  publishers  or  printers  of  England  or  France 
have  produced.  It  is  now  considered  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  only  the  authority  jiarez- 
cellence  in  English  lexicography,  but  as  the  cliaracterislic  American  book.  It  is  better  known  and  more 
widely  circulated  than  any  other.  I  have  met  with  it  at  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris,  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Atlienajum,  and  other  London  Clubs,  and  numerous  other  places.  I  have  heard  of  it 
from  Turkey,  India,  China,  and  even  Japan.  It  is  every  where  deservedly  applauded  for  the  elegance  of 
its  type,  the  distinctness  of  its  impression,  the  beauty  of  the  engravings,  and  the  vast  amount  of  information 
condensed  within  its  covers.  To  the  great  talents  of  Dr.  Webster  it  is  in  its  present  state  a  noble  and  mer- 
itorious offering.  When  I  look  back  upon  the  first  edition  and  think  of  the  small  beginnings  from  which 
it  sprang,  and  of  the  solitary  love  and  undaunted  zeal  with  which  its  author  laid  the  foundation  of  so 
noble  a  structure,  I  cannot  check,  nor  would  I  if  I  could,  the  flow  of  my  esteem  for  a  character  thus  bold 
and  reliant,  and  so  worthy  an  effluence  of  our  New  England  institutions.  Like  Columbus,  when  he  began 
his  labors,  he  embarked  upon  an  almost  unknown  sea,  and  like  him  was  sustained  and  soothed  by  an  un- 
faltering trust  and  the  consecration  to  Ood  of  all  his  bitter  part  of  man.  I  stopped  the  other  day  to  peruse 
anew  that  sentence  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  1828,  wherein  Dr.  Webster,  in  words  of  humble  devo- 
tion and  earnest  ardor,  declares  anew  his  allegiance  to  God,  his  thankfulness  for  the  divine  encouragement 
during  his  long  and  arduous  labors.  When  I  lirst  read  this,  years  ago,  it  made  an  indelible  mark  upon 
my  memory.    I  will  venture  to  give  it  here,  feeling  sure  that  it  may  still  be  the  source  of  profit. 

"  To  that  great  and  benevolent  Being,  who,  during  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  sustained  a  feeble 
constitution,  amidst  obstacles  and  toils,  disappointments,  infirmities,  and  depression,  who  has  borne  me 
and  my  manuscripts  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic,  and  given  me  strength  and  resolution  to  bring  the  work 
to  a  close  —  T  would  present  the  tribute  of  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  And  if  the  talent  which 
He  intrusted  to  my  care  has  not  been  put  to  the  most  profitable  use  in  his  service,  I  hope  it  has  not  been 
'kept  laid  up  in  a  napkin',  and  that  any  misapplication  of  it  may  be  graciously  forgiven." 

It  is  God  alone  that  giveth  the  increase,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  divine  aid  which  thus  supported 
Doctor  Webster  had  been  continued,  until  the  talent  he  so  meekly  tendered  to  his  Maker  has  in  our  day 
been  augmented  with  abundant  usury  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

The  medal  which  has  been  granted  to  Webster's  Dictionary  was  richly  merited,  both  through  the  value 
of  the  work  itself  and  the  patriotic  energy  of  the  Messrs.  Merriams,  of  Springfield,  who  publish  it,  and 
who  had  the  grace  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our  country  at  the  Great  Exhibition  when  most  other 
hou^ics  of  this  class  thought  it  not  worth  their  while  ss  to  do.  It  is  another  example  of  that  liberal  and. 
and  far-sighted  management,  which,  no  less  than  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Dictionary,  has  aided  in  se- 
curing its  present  wide-apread  reputation.  Whether  this  be  the  result  of  pride  in  the  task  they  have 
thus  taken  upon  themselves,  philanthropic  interest  in  a  department  which  really  concerns  humanity  at 
large,  or  considerations  of  business  profit;  —  and  it  doubtless  arises  from  all  these  combined  — its  publish- 
ei-s  deserve  well  of  their  country,  for  they  have  done  much  to  increase  its  celebrity  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  accuracy,  taste  and  good  judgment  of  the  Hiverside  Press  they  have  found  able  coadju- 
tors, and  through  the  labors  of  both  publishers  and  printers,  AVebster's  Dictionary  has  attained  to  its 
present  high  position.  It  has  already  taken  a  prominent  part  in  moulding  the  English  language  and  aid- 
ing the  advance  of  its  ever-growing  empire.  This  result  m\ist,  of  course,  follow  from  the  use  of  a  work 
that  is  found  wherever  our  tongue  is  extending,  as  it  rapidly  is,  through  commerce  and  trade,  among  the 
Eastern  nations.  As  now  appears,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  progress,  and  the  vigilant  thrift  and  untiring 
industry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  insure  the  spread  of  its  speech  wherever  their  sails  brighten  the 
sluggish  waters  of  a  foreign  harbor.  If  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  of  Shakspeare,  of  Burke  and  Mac- 
aulay,  do  not  deteriorate  in  our  mouths  and  in  the  utterance  of  those  who  deal  with  ns,  it  will  be  largely 
owing  to  the  onerous  labors  of  the  great  Lexicographer,  and  the  diligence  of  those  who  have  so  widely 
.disseminated  th«  eyidepce  thereof.  A. 


Kelso's  Patent  Cyphering  Machine. 

THE  Scientific  American  says:     " This  i8  one  of  tlie  most  prominent  of  the  Patents  issued  this  week 
(Sept.  25,  "66).    It  relates  to  a  machine  which  can  tensed  for  adding,  subtracting  and  multiplying 
figures  of  any  desired  magnitude  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility." 

WithDut  the  multiplying  apparatus,  which  is  not  of  so  much  pr.nctical  importance,  the  price,  beautifully 
finished  in  a  handsome  case,  is 

02sr:E     ID o Xj Xj .^ :r  . 

Descriptive  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.    This  machine  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
and  most  useful  novelties  of  modern  invention.     As  a 

Birthday,  Clxx*istiiia,s,  oi*  TVe>v  "dear's  Present, 

for  old  or  young,  it  cannot  be  beat.    Kvery  school  teacher  should  have  au  agency.    IT   PAYS. 

SAMUEL  J.  KELSO, 

1114  .TefTei-son  Avi  iiue,  Detroit,  Michigan.     P.  0.  Box  6.03. 
THE    CELEBR.ITED 

CRAIG  MICROSCOPE. 

The  Best.  Simplest,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Powerful.     A  bea\itiful  present  to  old  or  yonng. 
Ijjj  Gotten  up  on  an  entirely  new  plan.     Magnifies  nearly  10,000  times.     The  only  instrument 

which  requires  no  focal  adjustment;  therefore  it  can  be  readily  used  by  every  one  —  even 
by  children.  Adapted  to  Schools  and  the  Family  Circle,  as  well  as  Scientific'use.  Shows 
the  Adulteration  in  Food,  Animals  in  Water,  Globules  in  lilood  and  other  fluids,  Tubular 
construction  of  Hair,  Claws  on  a  Fly's  Foot;  and,  in  fact,  the  objects  which  can  be  exam- 
ined in  it  are  without  number. 
>^^  Agents  "Wanted  Everywliere.       Liberal  Terms  at  Wliolesale.-^a^ft 

i^piiCE  oisnL.^ir  $s.50. 

Beautiful  Mounted  Objects  .'fl  50  per  dozen. 

Also,  the  new  and  beautiful  folding  sliding  focus   BELLBVUE    STEKEOSCOPE,   which 
magnifies  pictures  larce  and  life-like.     Price.  $3.00.     r'/o/'e  Merenso'pic  Vincx.  ^o  \ht  dozen. 

Also,  the   POCKET   NOVELTY   MICROSCOPE,  comiKUiinn  to  the  "Craig,"  for  examin- 
ing living  iusects.  bank  bills,  miuenUs.  flower^,  etc.     i'rice.  $S.UO.     Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Any  of'the  above  instruments  will  be  sunt,  po.^tpaid.  on  n-ceipt  of  price.     Address  the  sole  proprietor, 

G.  MEAB,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Commencing  a  Winter  Session,  and  every  person  entering  upon  a  Course  of  Heading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings,  should  have  at  hand,  as  au  indispensable  help-meet,  either 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

TiEW    ILLUSTRATED. 

o-vEia   3000   ZFiisriE    ZEisro-iRj^-viisrcs-S- 

Ten  Thousand  "Words  and   Meanings  not  in  other   Dictionaries. 

In  One  Volume  of  ],S40  Koyal  Quarto  Pages;   Price  $12; 


WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, 

1040  Pages  Octavo.    600  Engravings.    Price  $6. 

Publi-Jicd  by  G.  &  C.  MEHEIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Sold  by  all  Hooks 


THE  LITTLE  CHIEF, 

ONE   OF   THE 

HANDSOMEST,  CHEAPEST  AND    BEST  PAPERS  FOR  CHILDREN 
PUBLISHED  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

PRICE  OXI.Y  SEVEXTY-FIVE  €E\TS  A  YEAR. 

JBfg-yiofit  tib^ral  Preiiiiiini»i  to  Agents,    ^pet'iiiien  C'opieit,  with  Circulars 
containing  full  particulars,  ncnt  on  receipt  ot  Ten  Ceut.s. 

Addre«8  BOWLING  &  SHOETRIDGE,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

E.  H.  BXJTLEU^  <&  OO., 

No.  137   SOUTH   FOURTH   STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 
I'or  young  children.  Designed  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  author'.s  Primary  Geography.  ^Vith 
maps  anil  eiisrravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography.  Il- 
lustrated by  Twenty  colored  Maps,  and  One  Hun- 
dred Engravings.  Designed  as  an  introductiou  to 
the  New  Intermediate  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geogra- 
phy. For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies, 
lllujtrated  by  Twenty-Three  Copper-Plate  Maps 
and  numerous  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and 
Atlas.  A  System  of  Modern  Geography- 
Physical,  Political,  and  Descriptive;  accompanied 
by  "a  new  Atlas  of  Korty-four  Copper-plate  Maps, 
and  illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography 
(ready  October  1st),  with  Thirteen  Copper-l'late 
Maps,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Engravings. 
By  John  Brocklesby,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Trinity  College. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps.  A  series 
of  Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and  mount- 
ed, in  size  24x28  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  28x4S  inches.  They 
clearly  and  fully  represent,  at  a  glance,  the  Po- 
litical Boundaries,  Jlountain  -  Systems,  River- 
Courses,  Plateaus,  Table  Lands,  and  Deserts  of 
the  Earth. 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography.  An 
entirely  new  work,  elegantly  illustrated. 


MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES,  OldSeries. 

REVISED   TO   DATE. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 
Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  At- 
las. 

GOODRICH'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

ILLUSTR.4TEP  I!Y  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of 
America.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  ••  I'eter 
I'aric  y"s  Tales.'' 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  .States.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  author's  "Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States." 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land. A  Pictorial  History  of  England.  By  S. 
G.  Goodrich. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 
A  Pictorial  History  of  .Ancient  Home,  with 
sketches  of  the  History  of  Modern  Italy. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 
A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Auci°nt  and  .Mod- 
ern. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France. 
A  Pictorial  History  of  France.  Revised  and  im- 
proved edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 


Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  -  School 
History  of  the  "World.  A  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  S. 
G.  Goodrich,  author  of  "Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States,"  &c. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History, 
Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  than  Two  Hun- 
dred Engravings. 


Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.  A  Grammar 
of  the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
With  exercises  and  vocabularies.  By  William 
Bingham,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  the  Bingham 
School. 

Bingham's  English  Grammar.  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language.  For  the  use  of 
.Schools  and  Academies.  With  copious  parsing 
exercises.    By  William  Bingham,  A.M. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppee, 
LL.n.,  President  of  Lehigh  University. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Khetoric.  Design- 
ed a  Manual  of  Instruction. 

Coppee's  Academic  Speaker.  Containing 
a  laige  number  of  new  and  appropriate  Pieces, 
for  Prose  Declamation,  Poetical  Kecitation,  and 
Draniatic  Reading,  carefully  selected  from  the 
best  authors.  American.  English  and  Continental. 

Fleming  &  Tibbins'  French  Dictionary. 
An  entirely  new  and  complete  Frencli-and-Eng- 
lish  and  English-and-French  Dictionary,  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  the  two  Languages.  1400 
pages,  royal  8vo,  fine  sheep. 

Fleming  &  Tibbins'  French  Diction- 
ary.    Abridged.     One  vol.  12nio,  724  pages. 

Hart's  English  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  FInglish  Language.     By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 

Hart's  Constitution  "of  the  United 
States.  A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  United  States,  in  the  form  of  Questions 
and  Answers. 

Hows'  Primary  Ladies'  Reader.  A  choice 
and  varied  Collection  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacities  of  Young  Children.  By  John 
■W.  S.  Hows.  Professor  of  Elocution. 

Hows'  Junior  Ladies'  Reader. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Reader. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Book  of  Reading  and 
Recitations. 

Smith's  English  Grammar.  Knglish  Gram- 
mar on  the  Productive  System.  By  Roswell  C. 
Smith. 

Scholar's  Companion.  Containing  Exorcises 
in  Orthography,  Derivation,  and  Classification  of 
English  Words.  New  revised  edition.  By  RuFCS 
VV.  Bailey. 

Stoekhardt's  Chemistry.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  illustrated  by  simple  experiment.  By 
Dr.  Juuus  Adolph  Stockh.ardt,  Professor  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Tharand. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Pierce,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Tenney's  Geology.  Geology  for  Teachers, 
Classes,  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanborn  Ten- 
NEY,  .A..M.,  Profe.ssor  of  Natural  History  in  Vas- 
sar  Female  College.  Illustrated  with  'Two  Hun- 
dred Engravings 


Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  the  Publishers,  as  above,  for 
further  information  regarding  these  Books,  all  of  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  the  school-room. 


PrULTPIIIOD  liY 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  AND  49  Greene  Street,  New  York. 


No  Series  of  School-Books  ever  offered  to  the  j)ublic  have  attained  so  wide  a  cireulation  or  received  the 
approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  educators,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
as  this. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  their  publications  are  the  following,  viz.: 

The  Union  Eeaders  and  Spellers. 

The  UXION  RE.\DKRS  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  KEADEBS.  They  are 
eiitirdy  new  in  mutter  and  illustrntinnx,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

The  UNION  KE.\UKKS  and  SVEUhEMS  gained  in  circulation,  for  the  year  ending  January,  1866,  over 
the  preceding  year,  V.^.-SIO  volumes;  and  for  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  an  additional  gain  of  115,296 
volumes;  and  January,  1868,  wilbs.how  a  still  larger  increase. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  rstiniation  in  which  this  series  is  held  by  the  educa- 
tional men  of  this  country. 

Robinson's  Complete  Mathematical  Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate, Grammar.  Normal  and  High  Schools.  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

FuU,  practical,  and  greatly  simplified,  has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

ROBINSON'S  SERIES  shows  afiram  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1867,  of  55,720  vols. 
They  have  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  sale. 

Kerl's  New  Series  of  Grammars. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  Series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 


SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS. 

Used  1)1  NINE-TEXTHS of  idl  the  Xnrmal  Schools  in  the  Vnited  States.     Officially  adopted  and  used  in  all 
the  PriiKijjal  Cities  of  the  U/iiied  States.     Taught  in  all  the  Commercial  Colleges. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  authority  in  Orthog-ra^ 
phy,  Mtefinition  unA  Pronunciation.  At  least  i'OUR-FIETHS  of  all  the  School-Books  published 
in  this  country  own  WICBSTER  as  their  standard. 

We  also  invite  utlenti<iii  to  the  following; 
Wella't  Scientme  Serif. 
Oray^a  Hotanical  Series, 
J^atquelle^a  J-'rench   Series. 
W^oodbnry's   i^erinan   Series. 
JProg-ress'ive   Spanish  Ueaders. 
Sill's  Synthesis. 


Cotton's   Oeog-raphies. 
Hitchcock's  ScientiHc  Series. 
U^tllsoH's  Histories. 
American  Hehater. 
Hryant  if  Stratton's  Boolc-tieepinff 
School  Records,  etc.,  etc. 


JUS"  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Cikcular. 
^^  Liberal  terms  given  on  bo-iks  furnished  for  examination  or  introduction. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  Co., 

47  iiiiij  411  Greene  Street,  New  York. 

S.  C.  aRXaaS  dc  CO.,  Chicago. 

O.  W.  HERRICK,  Agent,  Care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 


THE  BEST  ^jsrn  cheapest: 


Hight  ofSeat,12in. 


C.    ^V.    SHERWOOD'S 
FATE]^T  FOr.I>I]^0  SEAT  AlTD  SCHOOL.  I>ESK. 

Patented  Nov.  6, 1866,    Patented  Jan,  15, 1867.    Patented  March  26, 1867. 

E   MANUFACTURE   AND   KEEP  CONSTANTLY   IN   STORE   THE   LARGEST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 


w 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West.  We  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  HOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  all  the  articles  ever  made  by  that  Company  —  many  of  which  are  greatly 
improved.    We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHERWOOD'S  llVK-WEIili,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood  — best  made. 

PHILOSOPHICAL.  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREEN  r.IQ,UID  SL.ATING  for  Blackboards-best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  outfit  a  College  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

OIBO.    efts    O.    X/KT.    JSXZnSJFLXT^OOXS, 

105  niadison  Street,  CHlcago. 


t®.Send  for  Educational  Messenger. 
t®,Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Philosophi- 
cal and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
tJS,Send  for  School- Book  List. 


10®=.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Fur- 
niture. 
«®,Send  for  Catalogue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and 

Slides. 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  EEADERS. 


RICHARD  EDWARDS,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  111.  Normal  University; 

and 

J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

This  series  of  Readers  and  Speller  is  now  complete ;  and  they  have  already  received  the  most  flattering 
indorsements  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.  They  contain  new  features,  which  give  them  superior 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  series  consists  of 


Analytical  First  Reader.  SOpp.  IQmo. 

Analytical  Second  Reader.     \QOpp.  IGmo. 
Analytical  Third  Reader.      2b6pp.  l6mo. 


Analytical  Fourth  Reader.  2Q4pp.  12mo. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  SQOpp.  l2mo. 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader,        49'ipp.  12mo. 


Analytical  Speller.     By  Edwards  and  Warren. 
Primary  Reading  Lessons,  consisting  of  eight  beautifully  printed  and   illustrated 
Charts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers.     Size,  20X24  inches. 


ROWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


GEO.  HOWL  AND,  A.M.,  Prin.  Chic.*.go  High  School. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Grammar  so  presented  as  to  embody  what  is  regarded  as 
the  most  useful  matter  for  Publtc  Grammar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  where  the  Spelling- 
Book  and  Rhetoric  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Grammar. 

0£0.  &  €.  IF.  SSIERWOOO, 

105  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


GREENE'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

Grreene's    Intirod-i-xctioii. 
Grreene's    Eng-lishi    Grranimar, 
Grreene's    ^^nalysis. 

These  three  books  form  a  connected  series,  adapted  to  the 
different  grades  of  city  and  country  schools  j  but  each  book  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  independently  of  the  others. 

J8@"  They  are  widely  used  in  the  best  schools. 

a^^  They  are  commended  by  the  best  teachers  every  where. 

JBJ^  They  are  used  in  more  Normal  Schools  than  any  other  Grammar. 

jj@°"  The  testimony  of  pupils  is,  "  I  love  Greene's  Grammar.  I  can 
understand  it.     It  is  my  favorite  study." 

S^r  The  testimony  of  the  best  scholars  is,  that  it  is  thorough,  critical, 

and  philosophical. 

♦— 

Special  Announcement. 

The  English  Grammar  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author, 
Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  and  is  now  ready  in  its  new  form 
for  the  school-room. 

The  author  and  publishers  ask  the  attention  of  the  many  friends  of  the 
book,  and  other  educators,  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Preface,  which 
indicates  the  character  of  the  revised  edition  : 

1.  It  recognizes  the  sentence  as  a  growth  from  the  subject  and  predicate,  and  pro- 
ceeds, step  by  step,  to  examine  each  accumulation  around  these  as  a  centre.  (See 
Models  in  Syntax.) 

2.  It  gives  the  relation  and  effect  of  whole  expressions ;  that  is,  it  teaches  how  to 
parse  these,  as  well  as  to  parse  single  words, — an  advantage  lost  sight  in  most 
treatises. 

3.  It  teaches  how  to  parse  every  kind  of  word,  in  its  rare  as  well  as  in  its  usual 
relations. 

4.  It  discriminates  clearly  between  important  matter  to  be  studied,  and  useful 
matter  to  be  read. 

5.  The  several  subjects  are  developed  logically,  and,  it  is  believed,  stated  clearly. 

6.  The  author  has  not  evaded,  or  left  without  an  opinion  distinctly  stated,  those 
perplexing  points  which  often  annoy  the  teacher. 

7.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  a  great  variety  of  mddels  for  parsing  and  analysis 

8.  So  far  as  a  text-book  can  do  it,  the  pupil  is  made  to  use  and  apply  his  knowl- 
edge as  fast  as  he  acquires  it,  by  means  of  exercises  which  compel  him  to  think, 
write,  and  invent  for  himself. 

9.  A  copious  index  will  enable  the  teacher  to  turn  readily  to  any  topic. 

10.  The  mechanical  execution,  both  as  it  respects  printing  and  binding,  is  superior. 

Price  lists  and  catalogues  of  our  publications,  sent  upon  application. 
Books  mailed  for  examination  upon  receipt  of  half  retail  price.     Corre- 
spondence of  educators  solicited. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

SPEAKMAN  &  PEOOTOR, 

No.  6  CusTOM-HousE  Place,  Chicago. 


FEW  SCHOOL  DESKS,  WITH  FOLDING  SEATS. 


PATENTED    .SEPTEMBER 


107  Monroe   Street,   Chicago, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

And  General  School  Merchandise,  has  the  liitest  and  most  desirable  styles  and 

BEST  SCHOOIi  I>ESMS  A:K'I>  SEATS 

To  be  found  in  t)ie  Northwest. 

He  is  also  the  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-Well  for  Schools, 
•which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes.  The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  in-  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

11.  M.  Sherwood's,  Holbrook's,  and'  Kureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  sent  safely  by  Express,  in 
tin  cans  of  Pints.  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

School  Apparatus.  Globes,  Outline  Maps,  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

Parties  wanting  any  thing  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  ut  lowest 
prices. 

4®"  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  [je8m] 

READERS,  SPELLERS,  CHARTS,  AND  MAIAL. 


THE  undersigned  is  Agent  for 
HARPER    AND    BROTHERS, 

for  the  introduction  of  the  above  valuable  works,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  inqui- 
ries relating  to  them,  or  fill  orders  at  the  Publishers'  lowest  introduction  rates. 
Address  JOHIV     H.    liOLFE, 

Care  ofS.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  39  and  41  Lake  street,  CHICAGO. 


ARCHITECT  &  SUFEHINTEHBENT, 

SFBINGFIELD,     ILLINOIS. 


PLiAIVS,  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  DETAILS  furnished  for  School-Houses,  Stores,  Court- 
llouses,  and  Private  Residences,  and  for  the  Kemodeliiig  of  Old  liuildinijs. 
Being  a  Practical  Mechanic,  I  guaranty  my  work  suitable  for  any  mechanic  to  work  from. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE  A  SPECIALTY. 

SKETCHES  FURNISHED  WHENEVER  DESIRED. 

Parties  contemplating  building  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  consult  with  me.     All  communica- 
tions promptly  attended  to.  4®" P.  O.  Box  386. 


THE   ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL   SERIES. 


POPULARITY  IN  WISCONSIN. 

STATISTICS  FROM  TELE  LAST  ANNUAL   JtEPORT  OF  TJBLB 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  includes  McGuffey's  Readers 
and  Speller,  Ray's  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  and  Geometry,  and  Pinneo's 
Grammars.  These  books  are  more  extensively  used  in  the  publio 
Bohools  throughout  the  West  than  any  other  series,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  the  cheapest  and  best. 

According  to  the  official  report  for  1866  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  McGuffey's  Series  of  Read- 
ers was  used  in  1373  school  districts  of  that  State.  They  have  since 
been  unanimously  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  are  rapidly  extending  in  popularity  and  use. 

According  to  the  same  report,  Ray's  Arithmetics  were  used  in 
1830  school  districts,  or  more  than  one-half  the  schools  of  the  State. 
They  are  the  most  popular,  thorough,  and  comprehensive  published. 

Ray's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic  comprises  the  clearest  and  best 
treatise  on  the  Metric  or  Cental  System  that  has  yet  been  presented 
to  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Pinneo's  Grammars  are  very  largely  used  in  the  schools  of  Wis- 
consin, and  have  been  extensively  introduced  in  the  best  schools 
throughout  the  Union. 

Ray's  Algebras  are  the  adopted  text-books,  not  only  in  a  very  great 
number  of  the  high-schools  and  colleges  of  Wisconsin,  but  in  the  State 
University.     Read  what  is  said  of  them  by 

XjDWAMD  OINEY,  Trof.  of  Matfiematic«,  University  of  Michigan, 

TJnivkrsity  of  Michigan,  July  2d,  1866. 
I  am  using  Ray's  Algebra  (Higher)  because  I  know  of  no  better.  I  have  a 
tolerable  familiarity  with  the  various  Algebras  published  in  our  country,  and  use 
Ray's  because  of  its  clear,  condensed  style,  copious  and  diversified  examples,  and 
the  judicious  selection  of  topics  to  be  presented.  In  short,  for  a  text-book  in  our 
Colleges  and  Higher  Seminaries,  I  think  it  not  only  has  no  superior,  but  no  equal 
published  in  our  country;  and  hence  I  use  it  till  I  find  a  better. 

EDWARD  OLNEY,  I^of.  of  Math.,  University  of  Mich. 


WS"  Teachers  and  School-officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
publishers  relative  to  the  introduction  of  these  books  in  place  of  others 
not  in  satisfactory  use.     Address, 

SABGBNT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


JUST    r»XJJBLISHE:i>. 

*-*-* 

Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
Tate  Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  being 
all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  propei-ties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  interest  <ind  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operations~th&t  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


S^°  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Ray's  New 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
cents ;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  GtEometry,  60  cents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

CINCINNATI,  OJSIO. 


NEW    AND    IMPORTANT    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


Craik's    I^ngllsh    o€  Sliakespeare. 

THE    ENGLISH   OF   SHAKESPEARE.    Illustrated  in  a  Philological  Commentary  on  his 
"Julius  Casar."    By  Georgia  L.  Craik,  Professor  of  History  and  of  English  Literature  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.     Edited  from  the  third  revised  London  edition,  by  W.  J,  Rolfe,  Master 
of  the  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.    1  vol.  lOmo.    Price  $1.75. 
A  companion  and  supplement  to  any  and  every  edition  of  Shakespeare;  equally  adapted  to  the  use 

of  the  general  reader,  and  of  the  student  in  school  or  college.    A  work  of  special  interest  and  value 

in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

Ca.nit>iud.g:e    Coxirse    of  Miysics. 

THE    CAMBRIDGE    COURSE    OF    ELEMENTARY    PHYSICS.    In  Three  Parts. 

Part  I.  Cohesion,  Adhesion,  Chemical  Affinity,  Electricity.    Part  II.    Sound,  Light,  Heat.    Part 

III.   Gravity,  Astronomy.    By  W.  J.  Kolfk  and  J.  A.  Gillet,  Teachers  in  the  High  School, 

Cambridge,  Mass.    12mo. 

This  series  has  been  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  High  School,  and  much  the  greater  portion  of  it 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  with  large  classes  in  that  school,  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  first  volume,  including  Cohesion,  Adhesion,  Chemical  Affinity  and  Electricity,  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  weeks ;  another  volume  will  probably  be  ready  in  July,  and  the  third  within  a  year.  The 
volumes  will  be  issued  from  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  in  their  usual  elegant  style,  and 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  from  designs  made  expressly  for  the  works. 

MTagill's    French    iSeries. 

A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  Being  an  attempt  to  present,  in  a  concise  and  systematic  form, 
the  Essential  Principles  of  the  French  Language.  To  which  is  added  a  French,  English,  and 
Latin  Vocabulary,  containing  the  most  common  words  in  French  which  are  derived  from  Latin. 
By  EnwAUD  H.  Magill,  A,  M.,  Sub-Master  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  1  volnme,  12mo. 
Price  $1.60. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

By  ErnVAKD  H.  Magill,  A.  M.    12mo.    Price  75  cents. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  FRENCH  READER:  Containing  Grammatical  Exercises 
progressively  arranged,  Familiar  Conversations  on  various  Bubjects,  and  Selections  for  Beading 
and  Declamatiou  :  together  with  Explanatory  Notes,  References  to  the  Author's  French  Grammar, 
and  an  adequate  Dictionary.    By  Edward  H.  Magill.   1vol.  12mo.   (To  be  ready  in  a  few  days.) 

A  FRENCH  PROSE  BOOK.  Containing  choic«  Selections  from  the  best  French  Prose 
■Writers,  from  the  Time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  present  Day.    (In  preparation.) 

SELECTIONS     FROM    THE     FRENCH     POETS:    Including  Biographical  Sketches, 

Notes,  References,  and  a  Dictionary.    (In  preparation.) 


The  National  System  of  Penmansliip, 


W% 


h    yirrA 


The  best,  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used  of  any  system  in  the  world ! 
Specimen  book,  containing  3cio  copies,  sent  postpaid,  for  50  cts. ;  to  teachers  for  25  cts. 
For  Circulars,  containing  particular  descriptions  and  notices  of  the  above,  address 

OEOSBY  &  AINSWOETH,  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 

Invite  attention  to  their  list  of 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Warren's  Geographical  Series.' 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  edition  of  the  Common  School  Geography  now  ready.  Revised  and  improved. 
Thirty-three  splendid  copper-plate  maps. 

Warren's  Geographical  Charts. 

Fourteen  Physical  and  Outline  Charts,  mounted  upon  Card-Board,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Hand-Book  for  Teachers. 

Ist.  They  are  complete  as  Physical  Charts.  They  are  the  only  Charts  published 
which  divide  the  Earth's  surface  into  level,  hilly,  and  mountainous  sections. 

2d.  They  contain  a  set  of  Practical  Outline  Maps. 

8d.  They  furnish  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  complete  directions  for  Map- 
Drawing. 

4th.  All  the  Geographical  Names  are  accented. 

6th.  The  height  of  Mountain  Ranges,  Mountain  Peaks,  Hills,  and  Plateaus,  the 
Navigation  of  the  Rivers,  and  the  Population  of  Cities,  are  indicated  by  suggestive 
styles  of  drawing  and  coloring. 

6th.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  Cheapness,  Neatness,  Durability,  and  Cor- 
rectness. 

Apgars'  Geographical  Drawing-Book. 

A  New  and  Improved  System  op  Map-Drawinq  by  Trianqulations  and  Relativb 
Measurements. 


POnER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP. 

IN  THREE  SERIES. 

THE  SCHOOL  SERIES— Nos.  1  to  9  inclusive. 

THE  LADIES'  SERIES— Nos.  10  to  12  inclusive. 

THE  MERCANTILE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SERIES— Nos.  13  to  15  inclusive. 

Attention  is  requested  to  the  following  characteristics  of  this  system : — 

1st.  Discarding  the  old  alphabetical  order  of  the  letters,  it  groups  them  under  six 
elementary  principles  —  three  for  the  small  letters,  and  three  for  the  capitals. 

2d.  By  the  original  and  scientific  grouping  of  the  letters,  each  letter  made  assists 
in  the  formation  of  the  next.  Thus,  practice  in  making  the  letter  A  will  assist  in 
forming  N,  and  that,  in  turn,  prepares  the  way  for  M.     So,  also,  of  P,  B,  R,  &c. 

8d.  The  ease  and  grace  of  these  copies  are  unequaled  by  those  of  any  rival  books 
in  tkia  eountrj  or  the  world. 


4th.  The  system  is  rendered  very  complete  by  its  division  into  three  series,  so 
that  it  now  meets  the  wants  of  all,  from  the  young  beginner  in  the  primary  school,  to 
the  amateur  penman  who  desires  instruction  in  Flourished  Capitals  and  German  text. 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  WRITING-CHARTS, 

Six  in  number,  containing  all  the  elementary  principles  and  their  combinations. 
The  most  complete,  methodical,  and  valuable  AVriting  Charts  ever  published. 

PENMANSHIP  EXPLAINED. 

A  book  of  120  pages,  containing  Elucidations  and  Suggestions. 


Potter  &  Hammond's  Book-Keeping. 

BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

In  Three  IVixm.'bers,  BoxmdL  in  T^wo  Sooks. 

THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING  (including  Nos.  1  and  2). 
THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Complete,    Thorough,    and    Exhaustive, 

Every  principle  in  business  transactions  is  introduced  and  explained. 
The  principles  of  Debit  and  Credit,  upon  which  the  science  of  Book-Keeping  rests, 
are  especially  elucidated. 

Not  a  process  needed  by  the  Practical  Book-Keeper  is  wanting  in  this  system. 


Greene's  Series  of  Grammars. 

GREENE'S  INTRODUCTION, 

GREENE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 
GREENE'S  ANALYSIS, 

GREENE'S  FIRST  LESSONS, 

GREENE'S  ELEMENTS. 


Colburn's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

THE   CHILD'S   ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S   INTELLECTUAL   ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S   COMMON  SCHOOL   ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 


Berard's  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  12mo  volume  of  303  pages  beautifully  illustrated.  This  book  is  a  skillful  con- 
densation,—  not  a  mere  compilation, — written  in  an  attractive  and  pleasant  style, 
which  can  not  fail  greatly  to  instruct  and  interest  the  learner. 


Teachers  and  School-Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us  in  regard 
to  any  of  our  books. 

Liberal  terms  will  be  given  for  first  introduction  or  in  exchange  for  other  books 
in  use. 

SPEAKMA^r  &  PROCTOR, 


QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


THIS  Series,  by  the  popular  author  of  the  Rhetoric,  Philosophy,  and  His- 
tory, is  meeting  with  a  most  gratifying  reception  from  teachers  every 
where,  and  is  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  purposes  of  mental  discipline, 
as  well  as  for  a  practical  preparation  for  the  business  of  life.  It  is  clear, 
simple,  thorough,  comprehensive,  logically  arranged,  well  graded,  is  sup- 
plied with  a  great  variety  of  examples,  and  teaches  the  methods  actually 
used  by  business  men.     It  consists  of 

A  Primary  Arithmetic.  Beautifully  illustrated;  carries  the  be- 
ginner through  the  first  four  Rules  and  the  simple  Tables,  combining  mental 
exercises  with  examples  for  the  slate.     16mo.     108  pages.     40  cents. 

An  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Reviews  the  subject  of  the  Prima- 
ry in  a  style  adapted  to  somewhat  maturer  minds.  Also  embraces  Fractions, 
Federal  Money,  Reduction,  and  the  Compound  Rules.     12mo.    144pp.    60  cents. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic.  Prepared  expressly  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Common  Schools,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  branches  of  Mercantile  Arith- 
metic.    12mo.     33G  pages.     $1. 

A  Higher  Arithmetic.     In  Preparation. 

A  Mental  Arithmetic.     Nearly  Ready. 

The  Publishers  invite  special  attention  to  the  Practical,  recently  is- 
sued, which  they  believe  to  be  the  best  work  on  Arithmetic  ever  written. 

Its  rules  are  brief  and  clear;  its  analyses  are  free  from  unnecessary  words; 
its  methods  are  the  shortest  and  most  convenient  possible.  Above  all,  it  is  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  During  the  last  five  years  specie  payments  have  been 
suspended,  prices  have  doubled,  the  tariff  has  been  altered,  a  national  tax  levied,  etc. 
Our  book  recognizes  all  these  changes,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  does.  The 
prices  given  are  those  of  the  pi-esent  day ;  the  difference  between  gold  and  currency 
is  taught;  the  rate  of  duties  agrees  with  the  present  tariff';  the  mode  of  computing 
the  national  income-tax  is  explained;  the  different  classes  of  United  States  securi- 
ties are  described,  and  examples  given  to  show  the  comparative  results  of  invest- 
ments in  them.  These  are  matters  that  every  one  should  understand,  and  no  Arith- 
metic that  ignores  them  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  youth. 

That  every  teacher  and  school-superintendent  may  have  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining these  works,  the  Publishers  will  mail  post-paid  to  any  such  party  a  specimen 
copy  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price,  and  they  solicit  all  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  offer.     No  teacher  can  afford  to  work  with  any  but  the  best  tools. 

The  most  favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 

D.  APPXiHTON  &  CO.;  Publishers, 

443  and  445  Broadioay,  New  York. 

J.  HUTCHINSON,  Traveling  Agent, 

105  Madison  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


lAMte  JPublications  of 

131  WasMngton  Street,  Boston. 
•  HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford :  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"The  arr.ingement  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'Derivations' 
unsurpassed." — Charles  H.  Allen,  Principal  Normal  Department,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

WOKCESTEE'S  PKIMAKY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      "WEITTEN,"      "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  other  works  of 
its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  wliich  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student." — Wm.  J.  Rolft,  A.M.,  Master  of  Can- 
bridge  {Mass.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.     They  may  be  used  in  connec- 

^tion  with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, —  a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  1862. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

'With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

J^"  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEOMtGE  jr.  J^CK.SOJ)r,   Western  ^genU 

Jan.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  Address— car«  of  w.  «.  KEJBJV  te  CO.,  chUmfo. 


No  other  Geographer  living  understands  the  Physical  Features  of  our  Earth  so  -well,  or  knows  how  to 
present  them  to  students  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness,  as  Prof.  Guyot. —  L.  Aoassiz. 

GUYOT'S  OEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

No.  I. 

Primary ;  or,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 

(Sent,  postage  paid,  for  90  cents.) 

No.  II. 

THE  COMMON -SCHOOL  GEOOEAPHT. 

(Sent,  postage  paid,  for  $1.80.) 

TEAOHEES' EDITION  OF  COMMON  -  SCHOOL  GEOGEAPHY. 

Witk  Full  Fxposition  of  the  System. 

(Sent,  postage  paid,  for  $2.00.) 

These  books,  so  long  looked  for — thousands  having  ordered  them  in  advance  of  publication — have  fully 

warranted  the  high  expectations  formed  of  them.    They  are  profusely  illustrated  with  spirited  engravings 

and  correct  maps;  and  are  destined,  we  believe,  to  become  the  standard  Geographical  Text-Books  of  this 

country. 

Felter's  Natural  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

c3-e,^id:eid-scs:ool  SEI^IES: 

COMPLETE  IN  THREE  BOOKS. 

Primary  (illustrated),     Intermediate,     Commercial. 

co:M::]vco3:sr-soi3:ooxi  s:ei?,ies: 

COMPLETE  IN  TWO  BOOKS: 

Primary  Arithmetic  (illustrated), 

Practical  Arithmetical  Analysis. 

We  have  testimonials  to  the  excellency  of  Felter's  Arithmetics  from  many  of  the  best  Teachers  and 
School  Superintendents  of  the  West,  all  given  after  having  thoroughly  tested  the  Books  in  their  own 
Schools. 

Liberal  deductions  for  first  introduction. 

Sheldon's  School  Charts. 

Eighteen  Charts  on  Roller,  for  $7.50. 

Sheldon's  Works  on  Object  Teaching. 

Elementary  Instruction,  Model  Lessons  on  Objects. 

FZSRCE'S  MAGNSTIC  GLOBES. 

From  $6.00  to  $25.00. 

Smitli's  (Mrs.  Mary  H.)  Manual  for  Perce's  Magnetic  Globe. 

Price  50  cents. 

Large  Series,  9  Maps  on  Eollers,  for $71.00 

Intermediate  Series,  8  Maps  on  Eollers,  for 38.50 

Common-School  Series,  10  Maps  in  Portfolio,  for 18.00 

These  Maps  possess  advant.ages  and  improvements  existing  in  no  others  published. 

,*»  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  wishing  any  information  in  regard  to  the  foregoing  Text-Books,  are 
requested  to  correspond  with 

General  Agent  for  Gbas.  Seriboer  &  Co.,  6M  Broadway,  New  York. 


ILUNOIS  TEACHEE  PEEMIUM  LIST. 

We  offer  the  following  Premiums  for  lists  of  subscribers  to  the  Illinois  Teacher: 
To  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  county  from  which  we  shall  receive,  during  the  six 
months  from  Nov.  10th,  1867,  to  May  10th,  1868,  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions,  in  pro- 
portion to  population  as  shown  by  the  Census  of  1865 ?50.00 

The  above  to  include  all  subscriptions  of  persons  residing  within  the  county,  whether  paid  for  at 
full  price  or  at  club  rate.  Those  intending  to  compete  for  the  premiums  which  follow  must  pay  the 
full  price  (^1.50 1  with  each  subscription,  and  notify  the  undersigned  of  their  intention  with  first  list. 

To  the  individual  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions  between  above  dates f.50.00 

"  "  "  second       "  "  "  "  "     W.OO 

"  "  "  third  "  "  "  "  "     30.00 

"  "  "  fourth        "  "  "  "  "     20.00 

"  "  "  fifth  "  "  "  "  "     10.00 

We  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  receive  subscriptions,  from  gubscribers  to  the  Teacher,  for  any  of 
the  periodicals  published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  <fe  Fields,  at  their  lowest  club  rates,  viz : 

Atlantic  Monthly $.3.00  I  Everj' Saturday $4.00 

Our  Young  Folks 1.50  |  North-American  Review .l.OO 

We  wiU  also  receive,  flrom  our  own  subscribers,  subscriptions  for  the  Little  Chief  at  50  cents  a  year. 

Address  IT.  C.  Sl'ASON',  Feoria,  Illinois. 

THE  LITTLE  CHIEF, 

ONE   OF   THE 

HANDSOMEST,  CHEAPEST  AND    BEST  PAPERS  FOR  CHILDREN 
PUBLISHED  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

PRICE  OXI.Y  SEVEXTY-FIVE  CEXTS  A  YEAR. 

49^^081  Uberal  Premiums  to  Ag:ents.  Specimen  Copies,  with  Circulars 
containing  full  particulars,  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 

Address  BOWLING  &  SH0ETEID6E,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GrlES^I?'       "T" -FT  ITS       T^  TT\  S&  T* 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

NEW  ILLtTSTEATED  EDITION. 

OVER  3000  FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  found  in  other  Dictionaries. 


A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teacher,  and  professional  man.  What  library  is  com- 
plete without  the  best  English  Dictionary? 

"Superior,  in  most  respects,  to  any  other  English  Dictionary  known  to  me."— fltm.  George  P.  Marsh. 

"The  New  Webster  is  glorious^  it  is  perfect  — it  distances  and  defies  competition  —  It  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired." — /.  H.  Haymond,  LL.D.,  Pres.  of  Vassar  College. 

"All  young  persons  sliould  have  a  standard  Dictionary  at  their  elbows.  And  while  yon  are  about  it  get 
THE  be8t;  that  Dictionary  is  Noah  Webster's  — </ie  great  work  unabridged.  If  you  are  too  poor,  save  the 
amount  from  off  your  baclt  to  put  it  into  your  head." — Phrenological  Journal. 

"Every  farmer  should  give  his  sons  two  or  three  square  rods  of  ground,  well  prepared,  with  the  avails 
of  which  they  may  buy  it.  Every  mechanic  sliould  put  a  receiving  box  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 
house  to  catch  the  stray  pennies  for  the  like  purpose.  Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible;  it 
is  abetter  expounder  than  many  which  claim  to  be  expounders.  It  is  a  great  labor-saver;  it  has  saved  us 
time  enough  in  one  year's  use  to  pay  for  itself;  and  that  must  be  deemed  good  property  which  will  clear 
itself  one*  a  year.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  precise  meaning  of  tlie  word  clear,  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, look  at  Webster's  nine  definitions  of  the  v.  t." — Massachusetts  Life  Boat. 

In  one  -volnme  of  1,840    Royal   Quarto  pages. 

Published  by 

O.  &  C.  IMEXiRRZAME,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


PRINCETON  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

Princeton,  Bureau  Co.,  Illinois. 


THIS  SCHOOL,  now  in  successful  operation,  offers  excellent  facilities  for 
acquiring  a  complete  school  education.      The  convenient  and  elegant 
School  Building,  costing  $60,000,  is  amply  supplied  with 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  MAPS,  CHARTS, 

AND  AN  EXCELLENT 

A  full  corps  of  comjietent  Teachers  is  employed. 

The  town  is  noted  for  the  thrift,  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 

Pupils  from  abroad  will  find  good  board  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  full  Graduating  Course  comprises  all  that  properly  belongs  to  a  school 
education,  including  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

The  Classical  Course  is  ample  to  prepare  a  pupil  for  entering  any  College 
in  the  country. 

Pupils  who  are  not  able  to  take  the  full  course  can  join  existing  classes, 
and  select  studies.     No  new  classes  are  formed  outside  the  regular  course. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  have  a  fair  understanding  of  common  English 
branches  before  entering  the  school.  The  first  year,  however,  is  spent  prin- 
cipally upon  these  branches. 

Those  who  are  intending  to  teach  will  find  the  course  in  English  equal  to 
that  of  the  Normal  Schools,  with  the  addition  of  Languages. 

Book-Keeping,  Business  Arithmetic,  and  Writing, 

are  taught  by  a  special  teacher  in  the  Winter  Term. 

The  system  of  Marking  and  Reporting  adopted  is  believed  to  be  the  best 
in  use.  Parents  receive  monthly  the  full  school  history  of  the  pupil,  togeth- 
er with  his  comparative  standing. 

The  Winter  Term,  of  12  weeks,  commences  Dec.  4th. 

For  further  information,  address 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Hon.  JOHN  H.  BRYANT,  Pres.  Board  of  Education. 
GEORGE  O.  IDE,  Esq.,  Seo'y 
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